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HOWARD CROSBY BUTLER. 


ARI did. 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Arts Throughout the Ages 


HOWARD CROSBY BUTLER 


By E. BALDWIN SMITH 


“The theory that the workman 1s 
greater than his work, that it 1s a greater 
thing to be a man than 1t ts to be a scholar 
and greater than all to be a man and a 
scholar,—that was his high thought, the 
great example of his life and of all that he 
was and did.”’ 

—Dean Andrew Fleming West. 


N every man is something akin in 
| blood or spirit to those pioneers 
who chopped and dug their way 
through the American continent to un- 
cover a new civilization. Whatever it 
is, it instinctively responds to the 
romance of exploration, to the uncover- 
ing of lost civilizations in another con- 
tinent, for Archaeology, when it escapes 
from the dust of libraries into remote 
spaces where vanished races have lived 
and left buried in architecture, pottery, 
inscriptions and the like a record of 
their contribution to the pattern of 
culture of which we are the indirect 
heirs, becomes the romance of scholar- 
ship. ‘Those who follow this science 
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are intellectual adventurers, men of 
imagination who have the faith, forti- 
tude and leadership to organize, persist 
and endure. 

The reason for beginning an article 
on Howard Crosby Butler with an 
appeal to that deep instinct in human 
nature, which stirs our prosaic minds to 
dream of escaping into new lands, lost 
worlds and fresh existence, is because he 
found adventure in human contacts, in 
archaeology and in all life. He was 
still young and enthusiastic at fifty 
when death surprised him. Just be- 
cause of the rareness of his personality 
and the fineness of his outlook on life 
no friend can write a conventional 
biography of the distinguished arche- 
ologist. Nor is it possible for one 
who knew him intimately to write an 
exact estimate of his contribution to 
archaeological knowledge unless he 
were prepared to separate his personal 
devotion to the man from his intellec- 
tual admiration for the man’s work and 
so perhaps to crush with scientific 
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Fic. 1. THE PRIORY OF HADDINGTON. 


DRAWING BY Howarp CROSBY BUTLER MADE IN SUMMER OF 1897 FOR 


_HIs Book ‘‘ScOTLAND’S RUINED ABBEYS.”’ 


fact the spirit which animated Howard 
Butler’s life, making all he did seem 
human and lovable. 

He was born at Croton Falls, New 
York, on March 7, 1872. His life, as it 
has been recently written by his friend 
and classmate Varnum Lansing Col- 
lins, began even with his boyhood letters 
to show an exceptional interest in every 
detail of nature, and his love for flowers 
was one of the ioys of his maturity. 
These letters also record his habit of 
collecting clippings describing the 
atrivals and sailings of ocean steam- 
ships and printed scraps on travel and 
archaeological discovery. Already the 
youthful fancy, which leads most of us 
to do battle with Indians and pirates, 
was leading him to adventure in the 
history of the past. — 

At Princeton, where he graduated in 
the Class of 1892, he turned instinc- 
tively to books and courses in history, 
languages and art, without neglecting 
his love of comradeship. After gradua- 
tion he accepted a Fellowship in Art 
and Archaeology and decided to devote 
himself to Ancient Architecture. In 
preparation for this specialty he studied 


the technical side of his profession at 
Columbia University and in 1895 re- 
turned to Princeton as Lecturer on 
Architecture. In 1897 he went abroad 
as University Fellow in Archaeology 
at the American School of Classical 
Studies at Rome where he began that 
personal and intimate acquaintance 
with the monuments of architecture 
which continued for the rest of his life 
to make his teaching of the art so 
fascinating (fig. 1). 

Although he committed himself to 
the exacting scholarship of archaeology 
he did not change his approach to life. 
It was humanism in the broadest mean- 
ing of the word that he sought and 
found. When he wrote that “Man is 
nothing more and nothing less than the 
sum of man’s experiences,” it meant 
more to him than a passing sentence. 
All his archaeology, his scholarship and 
his endeavor began and ended with the 
idea that men themselves are the most 
interesting experience in life, and it 
was on the foundation of a sympathetic 
understanding of men that he built his 
restorations of ancient life. In his last 
year at Princeton, before leaving on the 
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trip abroad from which he never re- 
turned, he wrote, “It has been said that 
one of the causes of man’s present un- 
rest and discontent in the midst of 
material gain, is his lack of knowledge 
of himself and his kind, his want of a 
spiritual background.” ‘To appreciate 
what he did for art it is not so necessary 
to read all he wrote, of the cities which 
he uncovered and the buildings which 
he restored, as it is to realize how com- 
pletely he knew himself and his fellow 
men and how devoutly he dedicated 
himself to teaching. 

He will always be known as an 
archaeologist, but few will remember 
that teaching was his proud profession. 
Discussing educational problems, he 
wrote, “There is no doubt of the im- 
mediate reaction when vision is once 
made possible. No one better knows 
how easy the task is and how gratifying 
the results, than the man who is so 
fortunate as to have the opportunity to 
teach a few of the rising generation.”’ 
How this faith in youth, and the com- 
plete dedication which must go with 
it, were received by his students may be 
partially understood from the journal 
of the Graduate College, of which he 
was the first Master, and from letters 
written to his biographer after his 
death. 

Something of his method is told by 
the following quotation: “Many a time 
have difficulties disappeared under his 
calm and sane attention. His advice, 
wise and kindly, was sparingly given. 
To teach us to solve our own problems, 
to stand upon our own feet, was his aim. 
And much as we profited by a word 
fitly spoken, I think we learned an even 
more valuable lesson from his example. 
He was never hurried and never abrupt. 
He seemed to create an atmosphere of 
scholarly leisure; yet what a worker! 

Often have I seen him taking 
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part in a general conversation while the 
architectural plate grew in beauty and 
complexity beneath his calmly moving 
He seemed to turn his atten- 
tion entirely and instantly from one 
subject to another.”’ 

Another of Mr. Butler’s students 
tells something of the manner in which 
he made converts to the Fine Arts. 
‘When one comes to the things he 
gave, both to those who studied under 
him and to those who just came to be 
with him, analysis is baffling. The 
way his power to kindle a flame of vital 
interest acted upon so many and such 
different types of men still passes our 
understanding. It wasmagic. Perhaps 
it was not architecture at all but his 
own superb enthusiasm that swept 
away all barriers, save those of love and 
respect, between him and his young 
friends and simply made men interested 
in what he enjoyed. This however can 
not be the secret, as he was ever more 
interested in the individual than in 
anything of his own. ‘That interest in 
others was the power which drew men 
to him, made them unburden them- 
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Fic. 4. AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPEDITION AT AMBERTSH (MR. BUTLER AT THE LEFT). 


selves and seek his advice .... It 
was strange how he could help men to 
discover their own minds.”’ 

This understanding and sympathy 
which drew students to Howard Butler 
went with him into the Syrian desert 
and established much the same bond 
with the Oriental mind. His article 
“Among the Druses,’’ which was pub- 
lished by Scribners in 1918, reveals this 
power. In it he tells how the great 
Shékh Hassan Abu-Salaam (fig. 2) 
begged him to be a father to his boys 
and take them back to America to 
educate them, but he fails to mention 
the formal petition to the Sultan asking 
that he be made Governor of all the 
Druses. After his death I received a 
letter from the father of his eastern 
dragoman which shows that it was not 
only among the tribal rulers that he was 
held dear, for the old Kifilcante writes, 
“Believe me the death of my son George 
was not much of a blow compared to 
this, as I always took in mind that Mr. 
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Butler would be after the death of my 
son a father to my grandsons, so that 
now the death of the good man has 
orphaned my grandsons.”’ 

Mr. Butler was a student of men, he 
was primarily interested in the human 
actuality of architecture, and in the 
stones, which he dug from his excava- 
tions, he found not merely scientific 
problems, but the works of friends 
whom he might have known. His 
ambition to visit the Syrian desert came 
in Junior year in college when he first 
read the account of the Marquis de 
Vogiié’s trip through Central Syria in 
1861-62. At once he began to dream 
of following up the quest “among the 
ghost cities of the Syrian wilderness”’ 
(fig. 3) and in 1899, at the age of 
twenty-seven, organized an American 
archaeological expedition “to extend 
M. de Vogiié’s work and verify his 
drawings by the camera.’’ His article 
in the Century Magazine of June 1903 
voiced something of the impelling 
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vision which he had received from the 
book of the French explorer; “in read- 
ing M. de Vogiié’s book one wonders 
what there may be beyond and on each 
side of his route; for he says that there 
were many great ruins to be seen in the 
distance which could not be reached for 
lack of time.”’ 

So began the first adventure among 
the lost cities of a region deserted, save 
for wild tribesmen, for thirteen cen- 
turies (fig. 4). As one reads his de- 
scription of this trip, either in popular 
form as it appeared under the title of 
“A Land of Deserted™@ities “san othe 
Century Magazine or in the official 
publication of the expedition, entitled 
Architecture and Other Aris, one feels 
how real these abandoned buildings 
became to him. ‘Travelling the plain 
‘of Sermeda and following the great 
Roman road, he saw an arch spanning 
the way like a “triumphal bow”’ (jg. 
5). “Stripped of its ornaments and 


broken at its ends, it still stands in gray 
solemnity, trying to tell of some for- 
gotten victory. For more than fifteen 
hundred years it has watched the tide 
between the East and West . 
Countless armies it has seen: armies 
exultant with hope, pressing forward 
towards the riches of the Hast; armies 
jubilant with victory, loaded down with 
spoil, armies dejected and depleted, re- 
turning disgraced to a thankless mis- 
tress.’’ So the arch lived. 

During each of the subsequent ex- 
peditions of 1904 and 1909 he worked 
back and forth through the almost map- 
less land seeking to gather enough ac- 
curate information to publish a com- 
plete picture of this semi-classical civi- 
lization on the outskirts of the Roman 
Empire. The arduous work of. pub- 
lishing the measured remains ‘studied 
on these trips he brought out between 
1903 and 1922 ina series of monographs 
entitled American Archaeological Ex- 
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Fic. 6. ‘“BIZZOS CHURCH” AT RUWEHA, OF THE SIXTH CENTURY. 


Fic. 7. SourH CHurcH oF RUWEHA, OF THE FouRTH CENTURY. 


pedition to Syria in 1899-1900 and the 
Princeton Archaeological Expedition to 
Syria in t904-5 and rg10. For his 
books he made all the measured draw- 
ings, such as the restorations of the 
“Bizzos church’”’ at Ruwéha (jig. 6), 
working patiently in the late hours of 
the night after his friends and students 
had voluntarily departed, for he never 
sent anyone away. 

These books dealt with the earliest 
style of Christian architecture in stone 
and he knew its importance in the 
history of art and felt its charm in the 
beauty of craftsmanship, but above all 
his imagination received an exaltation 
in working with the important monu- 
ments of the religion which meant so 
much to him. Every church had a 
rarer meaning as it took him back 
nearer to the life he had made his 
model. Of the South church at Ruwéha 
(fig. 7) and the other fourth and early 
fifth century churches of Northern 
Syria, which were cut with such care 
and simplicity from the limestone of the 


region, he points out, what so many 
recent histories of architecture have 
overlooked, that they illustrate “a 
distinct style, fresh and vigorous, which 
though partaking of classic elements, is 
quite free from decadence and shows 
few Byzantine tendencies.’”’ The later 
buildings of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies, with their richer doorways, 
carved with such a curious mixture of 
classic and eastern motifs, and with 
their massive interiors terminating in 
apses of beautiful stonework, he ad- 
mired and rightly refused to consider as 
architectural works off the main high- 
way of architectural development. He 
was among the first to realize that Syria 
and other Hast-Christian countries 
were powerful influences on the growth 
and character of European art and 
culture. 

The pleasure and adventurous thrill 
which he found in discovering these 
early churches of the Christian faith 
(fig. 8) and the pagan buildings which 
preceded them he carefully suppressed 
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Fic. 9. PoRTAL OF THE SERAYA AT KaNawat, 
FROM THE ROMAN PERIOD. 


in his publications, but a letter from 
Damascus tells of being lost in a 
blinding blizzard and finally stumbling 
into Shakka where he found a friendly 
native and a roaring fire; and with a 
chuckle he writes, “I wept copiously 
with joy at sight of my old friend and 
did not cease weeping until the great 
fire was reduced to embers.” ‘There 
were hardships on these trips and there 
were also dangers, but he went out to 
meet them with delight. | 

On the 1909 expedition a rather un- 
expected meeting with the Bedawin 
furnished him with a thrill that even 
his boyish fancies could not have 
bettered. “We had scarcely time to 


realize where we were before a band of 
twenty spearmen, well mounted, started 
in our direction at full gallop with the 
unmistakable war cry of the Bedawin.”’ 
He does not tell, as I heard it from 
another, how he calmly finished shav- 
ing as the camp armed itself for defense, 
and makes but little of the way he rode 
out alone to meet them, waving a 
salutation and saying, “Your guests 
are unarmed.’’ So it passed off as an 
incident over which he smiled for years 
after and the scientific search was 
calmly continued. 

The human interest, even in his 
rigorous research, comes out in another 
of his letters. ‘‘We had already begun 
our quest of the mysterious Nabateans, 
while we were in Bosra. Now we have 
collected a quantity of material bearing 
upon. their history and _ civilization 
(fig. 9). We plan and I trust that by 
spring we shall be able to contribute 
enough information about these peoples 
who ruled Damascus when St. Paul was 
there, to give them some standing in 
history.” 

In roro he received his first mark of 
recognition when he was awarded the 
““Drexel Medal’ for his researches in 
Syria and his publications thereon and 
for his recent excavations at Sardis. 
By this time he had begun the task of 
uncovering Sardis, the capital of Lydia. 
The picture (jig. 10) shows the excava- 
tions in the city which had been buried 
centuries ago by the collapse of the 
great acropolis. In describing this 
acropolis, which was once a broad hill- 
top overlooking the city, he speaks of 
Alexander having stood there and his 
imagination leads him to write, “I can 
not leave Alexander standing upon the 
top of the acropolis (fig. rz) without 
giving some description of the splendid 
panorama that spread out before him.” 
As he wrote he revisualized with the 
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Fic. 10. ACROPOLIS OF SARDIS SHOWING THE EXCAVATIONS OF THE BURIED TEMPLE IN THE MIDDLE 
DISTANCE AND THE BED OF THE RIVER PACTOLUS IN THE FOREGROUND. 


Macedonian monarch the civilization at 
their feet and then describes the river 
Pactolus “in which mythical Midas 
washed to cleanse himself of the golden 
touch and from which historical Croesus 
washed his wealth by the simple 
process known as placer mining.”’ 

The finds from all periods of Sardis’ 
history, which he made in his “dig’”’ 
under the fallen acropolis and in the 
Lydian tombs above the river, are too 
many to be reviewed. Fortunately he 
had published the first volume of 
Sardis, on the excavations, before his 
death and had finished the second 
volume on the architecture of the 
Temple of Artemis. This temple (jg. 
12), which was begun in the fifth cen- 
tury before Christ, injured by earth- 
quake probably in the year 17 A. D. 
and not entirely refinished when the 
final disaster of the landslide left it 
buried, held, as he wrote, “the fourth 
place among the Ionic temples of 
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Fic. 11. VIEW FROM THE ACROPOLIS SHOWING 
THE FOOTHILLS OF Mt. TMOLUS AND THE VALLEY 
OF THE DABBAGH TCHAI. 


Fic. 12. East ENp OF THE TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS. 


colossal scale in Greek antiquity and 
fifth place if the Doric temples be in- 
cluded#’s * Lhe. :pictutré~ of | the ., half 
buried columns (jig. 73) gives some idea 
of the labor required in digging out 
this building which at its east end was 
imbedded in thirty feet of earth. By 
means of his power of organization and 
leadership Mr. Butler made the Turkish 
laborers a part of the family, devoted 
to his interests and enthusiastic about 
the work. Understanding the value of 
their cooperation he treated them with 
sincere and paternal interest, brought 
them gifts each year, organized their 
work and play and, as the illustration 
shows (jig. 14), made their sports a part 
of the life in the excavations. 

While the temple remains the chief 


single result of his work, he himself was 
more thrilled by the crude little Chris- 
tian church which he found buried 
within its pagan ruins (fig. 75). “It 
was evidently also of very early con- 
struction, a fact which greatly added to 
its interest by recalling the reference in 
the Apocalypse to the Church of 
Sardis as one of the Seven Churches.” 
How sincerely he hoped that it might 
be ‘“‘the Church of Sardis, to whose 
‘Angel’ the Evangelist was commanded 
to write’’ and how reverent he felt on 
uncovering its primitive altar which 
“is perhaps the earliest Christian altar 
known’”’ will only be appreciated by 
those who knew “the life of faith”’ this 
classical archaeologist lived. 
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Fic. 14. A FIELD DAy FOR THE WORKMEN WITHIN 
THE EXCAVATIONS. 

Besides the architecture, there were 
the pottery, the sculpture, the inscrip- 
tions and the coins, including the gold 
staters of Croesus. The illustration 
(fig. 16) shows the genial Lydian lion 
which was given by “Nanas, son of 
Dionysikles, to Artemis.’”’ When the 
bilingual inscriptions were uncovered 
and the two stones, one in Lydian and 


Aramaic and the other in Lydian and 


Greek, were published the archae- 
ological world realized that the key to 
the unknown and important Lydian 
language had been discovered. It will 
take years to estimate the significance 
of these finds and their bearing upon 
the unsolved problems of Mediter- 
ranean civilizations. That their value 
will more than justify Mr. Butler’s 
hope and labor we know, for “Sardis,” 
as he wrote himself, “commanded the 
terminus of the greatest of all trade 
routes of its day—the Royal Road— 
which, coming straight through Asia 
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Minor, carried the converging com- 
merce of all the peoples of the East into 
her warehouses, and sent it forth again 
westward to the ports.” 

In his last year, when he was work- 
ing too hard in the interests of his pro- 
fession and was seeking to raise funds 
for carrying on the work at Sardis, he 
wrote, “One can not but believe that 
the spirit of idealism in the United 
States will see it through to a position 
of efficiency and accomplishment which 
will make the Excavation of Sardis the 
first great American monument to the 
science of Archaeology and of history in 
its broadest sense, as wellas to Artasa 
living subject.’ The work, at first 
because of the political conditions in 
the East and now because of his death, 
has been left unfinished, but the logos 
of the man has gone forth and what he 
wanted will be accomplished. 
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INSCRIPTION TO HOWARD CROSBY BUTLER IN THE GRADUATE COLLEGE 
AT PRINCETON 


_ THE MASTER 
By Tuomas ENGLISH 


“T go to wake the dead.’’ ‘The master 
spoke, : 

And striking in the desert with his 
spade, | 

He turned the clay dead ages had 
o’erlaid 

Upon the graves of empires, whence 
awoke 

The city of great Croesus’ golden 
folk,— 

Streets, squares, and temples won- 
drously displayed 

To eyes of men and heaven’s high 
parade, 

Which timeless, changeless, views 
time’s changing stroke. 


This was our master, who has jour- 

fa meyed’ hence; 3 
Beyond the frontiers of earth’s desert 
day, 

On some dim quest he never may 
reveal. 

How far the way, the night how murky- 
dense, 7 

It matters not; his Master’s word of 
sway 

Will bid him wake at last to endless 
weal. 


eee 


.| EL-KHAZNEH OR THE TEMPLE OF ISIS, THE ARCHITECTURAL GEM OF PETRA. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO PETRA 


By JAMES A. KELSO 


OR me it was always a fascinating 
experience to stand at sunset on 
the ridge of the Mount of Olives 

and look eastward over the wilderness 
of Judea and across the Jordan Valley 
to the hills of Moab. In the evening 
light the purple and violet haze over 
these hills and the table-land at their 
summit seemed to symbolize the 
mystery and enchantment of a long 
historical past. This strange and weird 
view—weird because the Jordan Valley 
was in the shadows long before the sun- 
set glow on the eastern hills had faded— 
always stirred in me a great longing to 
visit the lands east of the Jordan. As I 
walked along the upper ridge and down 
the slopes of the Mount of Olives, my 
memory was crowded with recollections 
of great and important cities which had 
flourished in Trans-Jordania during the 
Graeco-Roman period. I knew that 
their ruins bore mute testimony to 
wealth and a highly developed civiliza- 
tion. On such occasions the question of 
visiting some of these ruins would 
always arise and was canvassed. The 
results of such discussions, whether they 
were held with archaeologists, or offi- 
cials, or guides, were invariably dis- 
couraging. “The journey was always 
represented as being not only expensive, 
but dangerous, for the tribesmen east of 
the Jordan were armed to the teeth and 
in a state of unrest. Consequently it 
was unwise to venture across the 
Jordan without a military escort which 
the authorities of the British Protec- 
torate of Trans-Jordania refused to 
furnish. : 

With keen disappointment any hope 
of reaching the ruins of Jerash, Amman, 
or more distant and fascinating Petra 
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had gradually vanished from our minds 


as our stay in Jerusalem approached its 
end. Imagine our delight when early 
in March we were informed that a party 
of British officers with their friends 
were going to Petra by the way of 
Amman as guests of the government of 
Trans-Jordania, and there was room for 
out party of three, Mrs. Kelso, Mrs. 
Wm. McKelvy of Pittsburgh, and my- 
self. It is needless to say that this 
invitation was accepted without a 
moment’s delay. 

The first rendezvous of this pilgrimage 
to Petra was Amman, the capital of the 
recently formed British Protectorate of 
Trans-Jordania. Amman is the ancient 
Rabbah Ammon of the Old Testament, 
the Philadelphia of the Graeco-Roman 
League of the Decapolis, which is 
mentioned more than once in the nar- 
rative of the Evangelists. The ruins of 
its colonnaded street, of its amphi- 
theatre, and of its acropolis indicate a 
flourishing. past. Apart from these 
ruins it is an uninteresting and squalid 
Arab town. ‘The members of the party 
bound for Petra were instructed to 


reach Amman by the evening of March 


2oth, for the special train would leave 
at8 P.M. ‘This first leg of the journey, 
from Jerusalem to Amman, was made 
in an automobile. From Jerusalem to 
Jericho, a rapid descent took us from 
2700 feet above sea level to 800 below 
over a modern highway which tempts 
the chauffeur to break all speeding 
ordinances. A brief halt at Jericho and 
we cross the plain of the Jordan with 
its scrubby trees. A modern military 
bridge, the Allenby Bridge, spans the 
insignificant but historic stream, and 
makes its passage easy. It is quite ap- 


THE MOUNTAINS OF PETRA. 


parent that the wilderness of Judaea 
has been left behind, for a copious 
stream runs at one side of the road. Its 
banks are carpeted with wild flowers of 
every hue of the rainbow growing in 
great profusion, while oleander bushes 
are in bloom along the water’s edge. To 
the left, about a half mile from the 
road, stands a tent village of over 
seventy black goat’s-hair Bedouin tents 
stretched in one line along “Main 
Street.” We commence to ascend a 
cafion, Wady Shaib, by a fair road 
which in many places has been hewn 
out of the overhanging cliff. Down in 
the bed of the stream, two hundred feet 
below our feet, lies a huge German gun 
which used to bombard the British 
trenches in the Jordan Valley. In the 
rout of the Turks it was ingloriously 
dumped into the stream where it is 
rusting away. After a steady climb of 
an hour or more the road crosses to the 
northern side of the cafion, which 
becomes shallower. Lunch is enjoyed 
as we sit on a slope which looks like an 
oriental carpet in its blaze of color. 
Within half an hour after the journey 
is resumed, the town of Es-Salt appears 


nestling in an amphitheatre of hills. 
The archaeologist is unable to identify 
Es-Salt with any place mentioned in 
the Scriptures. There is an abundance 
of water in the vicinity, a blessing that 
impresses a resident of Jerusalem and 
accounts for the flourishing gardens as 
well as apricot orchards which were out 
in their lovely pink blossoms the March 
day that we passed by. Just outside 
Es-Salt the road takes a sharp turn to 
the south and reaches the table-land 
of ancient Moab, a wonderful pasture 
land to-day as it was two and a half 
millenniums ago when the Hebrew 
historian designated its king as “a 
great sheep master.”’ 

Between Es-Salt and Amman we 
meet a long camel caravan and more 
than one Arab on horseback with his 
rifle and bandoleer swung across his 
shoulder. ‘These Arabs, supposed to be 
very dangerous, scarcely deigned to 
notice us. We soon passed through a 
Circassian village, a reminder of the 
policy of Abdul Hamid who brought 
these faithful Moslems from the region 
of the Caucasus to infiltrate the Arab 
population and to gradually dispossess 
them later. 
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CAMP WITH RUINS OF KASR FIRAUN. 


A little after three in the afternoon 
we drove into Amman and stopped at 
the door of the newly opened branth of 
the Anglo-Egyptian bank. A letter of 
introduction to the manager, young 
Mr. Forder, secured us a hearty wel- 
come, not only to the bank but to his 
home where he resides with another 
officer of the bank. After tea and coffee 
served in Oriental fashion, host and 
guests sitting on divans on the floor 
around the walls, we went around 
Amman to see the ruins of its past glory 
with Mr. Forder as guide. It was in- 
teresting to notice the curiosity with 
which the two ladies were eyed, as we 
were in a Moslem town where women 
do not appear on the streets unveiled. 
But at no time did curiosity overstep 
the bounds of good manners. ‘The 
cordial relations between our host and 
the native population was apparent at 
every turn, when he greeted his ac- 
quaintances on the street and chatted 
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with them in their own tongue, for he is 
as much at home in Arabic as in 
English. ‘This cordial feeling was an 
open sesame for the party, enabling us 
to get a glimpse of the interior of the 
Mosque. — 

At seven we drove to the railway 
station situated three miles to the east 
of the town itself. On our way we 
passed an aerodrome of the British 
Army, a station on the Cairo-Bagdad 
route. The journey southward to the 
northwestern corner of Arabia is to be 
in comfort, if not in luxury, by a special 
train on the Hijaz Railway built by the 
Sultan Abdul Hamid to carry the 
Moslem pilgrims toward Mecca. Miuili- 
tary purposes were not overlooked in 
its construction, and during the Great 
War this railway was an important 
feature of the Turco-German front. I 
have travelled in many lands but never 
more comfortably than did this party 
over the sands of the Arabian Desert. 
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Kase FIRAUN (PHARAOH’S CASTLE) REAR VIEW. 


The first-class compartments had been 
converted into sleepers by placing a cot 
across the ends of the seats. Mr. R. A. 
Bell, the American manager of the rail- 
way, had ingeniously created a dining 
car by ripping the seats and partitions 
out of a third-class car, replacing them 
with tables, and equipping one end asa 


kitchen. European provisions had been 


brought from Egypt with Egyptian 
cooks and waiters. The meals that 
were prepared and served by these 
Egyptian servants were the equal of 
any that I have eaten either in an 
American or a European dining car. 
Next morning. at eight o’clock the 
train halts at Anizah station, a solitary 
block house in the desert, originally 
erected as a Turkish fort to guard the 
caravan route to Mecca. It is the last 
station before one enters the territory 
of the Kings of Mecca. Here the party 


is met by two military automobiles, and 
two motor trucks for the conveyance of 
the tents, food, and baggage. It 1s our 
lot to draw a car with an Australian 
soldier as chauffeur, a young dare- 
devil who had fought over this very 
country during the war and was now a 
member of the Palestinian British 
Constabulary. His rifle was at one side 
and his bandoleer hung at the other— 
equipment that almost came into use 
that morning when our car was stopped 
by an armed Arab mounted on a 
camel. Across the desert westward for 
forty miles he drove us. At first the 
trail went across a desert strewn with 
black volcanic stones and covered with 
scrubby bushes. ‘To the right ran a 
branch military railway constructed by 
the Turks for their Sinai campaign. 
Our trail crossed this railway about ten 
miles from Anizah and soon entered a 
wide valley which was watered by a 
perennial stream. The valley was 
carpeted with green grass, and here and 
there groups of Bedouins could be seen 
watering their flocks and herds. Years 
ago Doughty, the great Arabian 
traveller, was impressed with the ver- 
dure of this moorland in contrast with 
its surroundings, and wrote “this lime- 
stone moorland of so great altitude 
resembles Europe, and there are hollow 
park-like grounds with ever green oak 
timber.”’ The trail rose steadily as we 
approached the mountains of Edom, 
but for the last three or four miles the 
trail was lost in stones over which the 
car bumped, to our surprise and satis- 
faction not breaking a wheel or axle. 
Toward the head of the valley stumps 
of huge trees were observed. ‘These 
trees had been cut down by the Turks 
during the Great War and had been 
used for fuel to fire the locomotives of 
the railway. The stumps were of such 
huge size that they were evidently 
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relics of a great forest which had at one 
time covered the slopes, and had caught 
the attention of Doughty. 

Between ten and eleven o’clock we 
drove into a small camp stretched out 
on a plateau overlooking the Moun- 
tainsof Edom. A biting cold wind was 
blowing from the higher ranges and 
every member of the party appreciated 
the hot tea and coffee which were being 
served by an Arab soldier in one of the 
tents. The camp at Ras-el-Khor was 
situated 5000 feet above the cup-like 
depression out of which the lofty sand- 
stone mountains arise, enclosing the 
site of Petra, “the rose-red city half 
as old as time.”’ 

From the camp the journey was to be 
made on horseback over rough and 
difficult country. Shortly after our 
arrival a detachment of Trans-Jordania 
cavalry appeared with horses for the 
party. At one o’clock we set off 
escorted by these troopers. ‘The trail, 
for there was no road, at times followed 
the brow of a steep precipice, and at 
times led down into a deep ravine. 
The sure-footedness of Arab horses was 
both amazing and reassuring. That 
they were able to maintain a foothold 
on the steepest and roughest sections of 
the trail seemed miraculous. The last 
stage of the ride was in the bed of a dry 
stream which formed the entrance to 
Petra. The Romans had paved it with 
their characteristic blocks. Of these 
many were still 7m sztu, but more had 
been torn out of place by the torrents of 
water that rush through the narrow 
gorge of the Sikh during the rainy 
season. Three hours of riding over such 
a rough trail was a trying experience for 
more than one member of the party who 
had not been on horseback for a decade 
or more. 

The Bab-es-Sikh, the main entrance 
to Petra, is unique among gateways to 
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oriental cities. It is a gorge or cafion 
some two and a half miles in length 
winding like a serpent’s trail. Its 
width varies from ten to thirty feet. 
At times we reined our horses and 
stretching out our arms could easily 
touch the perpendicular precipitous 
cliffs on either side. Looking up we 
could see nothing but a thin ribbon of 
blue sky through the cleft of the rocks 
one hundred and fifty to three hundred 
feet above our heads. At places the 
gorge is much narrower at the top than 
at the bottom, and at such points even 
a strip of sky cannot be seen. The 
remains of an ancient conduit, in places 
a channel hewn out of the rocks and 
again consisting of clay pipes, runs 
along the gorge a few feet above the 
level of the roadway on the north side. 
This conduit was a part of the main 
water system of Petra, and conveyed 
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Back row: Miss Butlier, Mr. Brentridge, Miss McClure, Rusbdi Pasha, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Philby, Major Ghor, 

Mrs. Norton, Dr. Purnell, Mr. Luke. Second Row: Mrs. McKelry, Mrs. Brentridge, Mrs. Kelso, Mrs. Philby, 

Mr. Alexander Kennedy, Mrs. Luke, Dr. Dalby. In front: Mrs. Ghor; Major Miles and Miss Norton not in 
the picture. 


the waters of the spring situated out- 
side of the Sikh and near the village of 
Elgi. The paving stones still show 
marks of wheels in their well worn ruts. 
The Arab legend has it that Moses 
cleft the Sikh when his rod smote the 
rock for water, and so the part of the 
stream in the city proper is named 
Wady Mousa (1. e., Wady of Moses). 
Travellers like Buckhardt, KE. R. Rob- 
inson, Stanley, and Martineau, who 
visited Petra during the last century, 
mentioned an arch which spanned the 
sikh about fifty paces from its entrance. 
Martineau described it as “too narrow 
to have been a bridge and too steep to 
have been an aqueduct,’ and noted 
that the sides were adorned with niches 
and pilasters. These observers sur- 
mised that it might have been a trium- 
phal arch or simply served some orna- 
mental purpose. In vain we searched 


for this arch. It has completely dis- 
appeared, destroyed by an earthquake 
or vanishing as a wreck of time and as a 
prey of the elements. 

Along the cliffs overhanging the Sikh 
there are small niches cut in the rock. 
Some of these niches are single and in 
other places there are three or four 
together. Some are mere holes in the 
rocks and others have short pilasters on 
both sides, varying in size from ten 
inches ‘to four or five feet in heione 
They were evidently constructed in 
order to hold statues, as the bases are 
still to be seen in some of them. 

After riding for thirty minutes 
through this strange but imposing 
defile, we became aware that the narrow 
gorge was becoming wider and that 
directly ahead stood a building sug- 
gested by glimpses of graceful columns 
in pink stone. All of a sudden the party 
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drew rein in a wide open space formed 
by the junction of a side ravine with the 
main gorge. Exclamations of astonish- 
ment and admiration spontaneously 
burst from everyone as we stood before 
the Temple of Isis, the architectural 
gem of Petra, and, no wonder, for the 
situation and beauty of this structure 


are calculated to make an extraordinary 


impression on the traveller after having 
traversed for nearly half an hour sucha 
gloomy and almost subterranean pas- 
sage as the Sikh. Burckhardt is abso- 


lutely just in his estimate that it is one 
-of the most elegant remains of antiquity 


existing in Syria; its state of preserva- 
tion resembles that of a_ building 
recently finished. 

The local Arab name for the struc- 
ture. is El-Khazneh, ‘Treasury of 


Pharaoh, and the Bedouin fable is that 


the urn contains treasure of the Egyp- 


tian monarch. ‘This legend has no 


historical foundation, for the temple 
was built by the Emperor Hadrian 
about 132 A. D. and a symbol of Isis 
is found on the pediment. Another 


competent observer considers it ‘“‘the 


very perfection of Roman art. Its 
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magnitude is lost sight of in the fitness 
of the proportions of all its parts; but 
from the base to the urn by which it is 
surmounted its height is one hundred 
and twenty feet, while in front it is one 
hundred eight feet in breadth.’’ 

For its construction an incision was 
made in the face of the mountain, ten 
or twelve feet indepth. The projecting 
mass, left by the excavation has pro- 
tected it from the rains and to this we 
owe the remarkable state of preserva- 
tion. One of the most attractive char- 
acteristics of the facade is the lovely 
roseate tint of. the rock. ‘Ihe deep 
delicate rose tint is in sharp contrast 
with the surrounding rocks which vary 
from chocolate to every shade of red. 
The general impression of the coloring 
of the rock, not only here but elsewhere 
in these mountains of Petra, is that of 
watered silk. 

The portico of the Temple of Isis is 
graced with five Corinthian columns 


about three feet in diameter—originally 
there were six, as the base of the sixth 


still remains. The main door opens 
into a chamber about sixteen yards 


square and twenty-five feet high. The 


OBELISKS AT ZUBB-ARTUF OR HIGH PLACE. 


walls and ceiling of this chamber are 
without the slightest ornament, a 
striking contrast to the rich architec- 
tural decorations of the exterior. There 
are small apartments on each of the 
three sides of the chamber. ‘The 
archaeologists who regard the edifice 
as a tomb—for there are some who re- 
fuse to consider it a sanctuary—say 
they were for the reception of the dead. 
similar chambers open out on both 
sides of the vestibule. 

The colonnade is crowned with a 
pediment decorated with festoons of 
leaves. At the top of the pediment we 
see the symbol of the Goddess Isis, the 
easily recognized solar disc with the 
two horns. The facade was adorned by 
numerous statues all of colossal size. 
Those between the two pillars on either 
side of the portico are badly mutilated, 
probably by the fanaticism of the 
Moslems whose creed forbids images in 
human form. From what remains it 


may be guessed that these figures 
represented a man riding on an animal. 
Some students have risked the conjec- 
ture of a centaur. In the upper tier 
there are female figures: two appear to 
be winged and two are dancing with 
their hands over their heads holding 
some weapon. The central figure in the 
lantern is very much defaced and 
probably represented the divinity, Isis. 
It is easy to imagine how difficult it was 
for us to leave this exquisite and unique 
piece of Roman architecture; we only 
rode on promising ourselves that we 
would return for a more careful in- 
spection, a vow fulfilled more than once 
during our stay in Petra. 

Westward from the Temple of Isis 
the ravine of the Sikh widens, and a few 
hundred paces bring the rider out into 
the valley where the City fopeReea 
stood. This valley is formed by two 
ranges of the Mountains of Edom 
running north and south by east, and is 
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about two miles wide. The city needed 
no artificial fortifications on the east 
and west, for the mountains formed an 
impassable barrier, except for ravines 
like the Sikh through which we had 
ridden. On the north and south, where 
the ground was open, walls protected 
the city, but to-day nothing but the 
foundations of these fortifications are 
standing. The stream which flowed 
through the Sikh continued its way 
across the valley, bisecting the city in 
two almost equal halves. ‘The chief 
public buildings, the temples and 
palaces lay to the south of the stream, 
while the private residences were 
situated on the northern bank. No 
trace of a private house is visible to- 
day, for the elements have long since 
destroyed the sun-dried bricks, but 
there are abundant proofs of such 
habitations in the potsherds strewn 
about the site. 
To-day the stream there is known to 
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the local Arabs as Wady Mousa, the 
Brook of Moses. On that first day our 
cavalcade took its way down the bed of 
Wady Mousa which was as dry as the 
desert itself. But there was abundant 
evidence that it could be a raging 
torrent when the rainy season was on. 
Long since the water had torn up the 
stones of the Roman pavement. These, 
together with the boulders brought 
down by the winter torrent, made the 
riding very difficult. More than once 
my. horse stumbled, but always re- 
covered his footing in time to save him- 
self and his rider from a dangerous fall. 

Let us pause before riding further 
and inquire something of the history of 
this strange fascinating city. Its found- 
ing lies in the dim mist of antiquity. 
During the period of the Hebrew 
Monarchy it was the capital city of the 
Edomites, for the identification of Sela 
(Hebrew-Rock; Greek-Petra) is most 
probable if not certain, not only be- 
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INTERIOR OF ROMAN TOMB IN WADY FARASA. 


cause of the name but on account of the 
location of the city in the vicinity of 
Mt. Hor. After the fall of Jerusalem, 
in 587 B. C., the Edomites trekked to 
southern Judza and took possession of 
that territory under the protection of 
the Babylonians. The Nabateans, an 
Arab tribe, in turn appropriated Petra 
and made it their capital. The Greek 
general Antigonus clashed with the 
Nabateans in 312 B. C. and brought 
them under the influence of Hellenic 
culture. The Nabateans, although they 
were Arabs, were not exclusively en- 
gaged in pastoral pursuits, but werealso 
very successful traders. ‘The commerce 
in spices and frankincense, so important 
for ancient religion, was largely in their 
hands. ‘They conveyed these articles 
from S. Arabia to the Phoenicians who 
in turn distributed them along the 
coast lands of the Mediterranean. 


Petra has been termed a safety vault, 
and so it was for this trade in frankin- 
cense which was used in the ritual of 
ancient religion. ‘This traffic was the 
source of Petra’s wealth and glory, as 
well as the occasion of her downfall. 
Her decay commenced when the cara- 
van route shifted to Hastern Arabia and 
the traffic passed through Palmyra in 
the North Syrian desert. Her downfall 
was completed when Christianity tri- 
umphed and the pagan temples of the 
Roman Empire were deserted. With 
the passing of paganism the traffic in 
spices used for ritual speedily dwindled 
to nothing. The Moslem deluge in the 
seventh century overwhelmed what 
little had survived these changes in car- 
avan routes and religion. The Crusaders 
came and erected their castles on the 
summits of several of the encircling 
peaks; it was visited, according to an 
Arab geographer, by the Sultan Bibars 
in the thirteenth century. After that 
Petra passes into oblivion until 1811 
when Burckhardt found his way there 
and first told the modern world of its 
wonders. 

The most magnificent period of 
Petra’s history was under the Romans, 
when with its territory the city con- 
stituted the Roman Province of Arabia 
Petraea, and to this period must be 
ascribed the most magnificent of the 
temples and tombs, the ruins of which 
excite our wonder and imagination. 

Four o’clock that afternoon, weary 
but jubilant, the party reached the site 
of the camp located on the south bank 
of Wady Mousa and near the west end 
in front of the ruins of a temple. The 
Arabs have named this ruin the Kasr- 
Faraoun (Pharaoh’s Palace), but it is 
unquestionably the remains of a temple 
of the Roman period, as is certainly in- 
dicated by the triglyphs and other 
ornamentation of the frieze which 
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runs under the cornice. This temple 
was a substantial building in brown 
sandstone and its interior was adorned 
with stucco which has nearly all dis- 
appeared. ‘The entrance to the temple 
was through a vestibule with four 
pillars, and the sanctuary proper was 
divided into three compartments, the 
center one being the cella or Holy of 
Holies which enshrined the image of the 
divinity. 

Regardless of the ancient sanctities 
of the spot, our camp was pitched in the 
outer court of the temple. Our com- 
pany were the guests of the Govern- 
ment of Trans-Jordania and our host 
was Mr. H. St. J. Philby, chief British 
representative at the court of the Emir 
of Trans-Jordania, a fine example of a 
type of Englishmen who have made the 
British Empire by their high character, 
ability, and devotion to duty. Mr. 
Philby had rendered distinguished 
service to the Allied cause during the 
war by crossing Central Arabia dis- 
guised as an Arab on a mission to the 
Wahabi Kingdom. His purpose was to 
keep the tribes of this section of Arabia 
loyal to the Allies and to impress them 
with the necessity of maintaining an 
absolute blockade against the Turco- 
German lines. His mastery of Arabic— 
he speaks Hindustani and Persian 
equally well—may be estimated from 
the remarks of the Turkish spy at 
Jeddah who observed the entry of his 
party into that port with his escort of 
Arabs: “I am told that there is an 
Englishman in that company, but I 
cannot detect him.’’ Mr. Philby has 
given an account of his observations 
and experiences on these two hazardous 
journeys in a work entitled ‘The 
Heart of Arabia,’’ a work that will 
rank close to Doughty’s “Arabia 
Deserta’ as a contribution to the under- 
standing of the Arab mind and to a 
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more accurate knowledge of the interior 
of the little known peninsula... Our 
host had made every provision for our 
comfort and safety. Our dining room 
was a Bedouin tent, and here in the edge 
of the desert cooks and waiters from 
Egypt served us meals that could not 
be surpassed in the hotels of Cairo. 
We were doing Petra de luxe. A de- 
tachment of native soldiers was sta- 
tioned across the Wady Mousa directly 
opposite the camp, while two sentries 
paced night and day in front of our 
tents, probably a wise precaution as 
one of the pack animals carrying pro- 
visions was captured by the Bedouin on 
its way from Ras-el-Khor to the camp. 

The chief interest of Petra lies in the 
ruins of its sanctuaries and tombs. We 
have already viewed the Temple of 
Isis with some attention to details and 
our camp is pitched under the shadow of 
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A STEP TomB AT WESTERN ENTRANCE OF SIKH. 
another sanctuary of the Roman period. 
However, for the student of religion, of 
far greater interest is the open-air 
Semitic sanctuary situated on the top 
of a ridge overlooking the site of the 
city proper from the southeast. Itis the 
completest example of the type of 
sanctuary which is frequently men- 
tioned in the Old Testament and desig- 
nated a high place. This particular 
high place certainly goes back to the 
days of the Nabateans; probably it is 
older, having been established by the 
Edomites who inhabited the city prior 
to the fourth century B.C. The party 
left the camp one morning after break- 
fast under the direction of Mr. Philby 
and accompanied by two local Bedouin 
guides for the purpose of viewing this 
high place. We walked eastward along 
the southern bank of Wady Mousa to a 
ravine which we were to ascend. Fif- 


teen minutes leisurely walking brought 
us to the amphitheatre, which is hewn 
out of the solid rock. There are thirty- 
three rows of benches divided into three 
cunei and it is estimated that they 
would hold five thousand spectators. 
Between the tents and lowest seats not 
visible in the view lies the bed of Wady 
Mousa. In the rear of the amphi- 
theatre the oldest and most primitive of 
the tombs of the pylon type are found. 
A few minutes after leaving the amphi- 
theatre the guides led the party to the 
right and a long steep ascent began up a 
ravine, Wady-el-Mehafar. In places 
the path was in the bed of the ravine, 
again it followed steps cut out of the 
solid rock, and then it was identical 
with the remains of a street which had 
been hewn out of the side of the 
precipice. In a ruinous condition to- 
day, there was ample evidence that long 
ago there had been a well-kept road 
along which the worshippers used to 
ascend to their revered sanctuary. A 
fatiguing ascent of over an hour was 
amply repaid, when we stood on the 
mountain top by the religious symbols 
of primitive man and surrounded by 
towering, rugged, barren peaks. ‘The 
site of the sanctuary is most imposing 
as it is in the midst of an amphitheatre 
of peaks which are much higher to the 
east and south. To the westward we 
looked down a couple of thousand feet 
to the camp and the ruined temple, 
trying to call up in imagination the 
scene that met the eye in the second 
century, when Petra flourished under 
Imperial Rome. While its palaces and 
temples have long since fallen a prey to 
time and the elements, the simple 
primitive symbols of this open-air shrine 
remain well preserved. 

The chief religious symbols of this 
sanctuary are two altars situated on 
the western edge of a small plateau 
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which has been leveled on the ridge by 
the hand of man. ‘The altars face the 
east and directly in front of them is a 
sunken area, rectangular in shape, forty- 
five feet in length, twenty-five in 
breadth, with a depth of fifteen inches. 
‘This depressed area in all likelihood 
served as a court for the worshippers. 
Although the two altars stand side by 
side, they differ in shape and were used 
for different kinds of sacrifice. The 
one was rectangular with steps and a 
passageway on three sides. On the 
surface of the altar is a rectangular 
depression for the fuel, indicating that 
the altar was used for burnt offerings. 
The second altar, to the south of the 
first, has two shallow concentric depres- 
sions which were designed for receiving 
blood. From this basin a channel 
leads off to a small tank into which the 
blood was drained. Here then is an 
altar of blood sacrifice. About thirty 
feet to the south is a small pool cut out 
of the rock, evidently intended for 
catching the rain water to be used in 
the ritual of sacrifice. Still further to 
the south stand two pillars or obelisks 
hewn out of the solid rock, twenty feet 
in height, twelve feet wide, seven feet 
through at the base. ‘These obelisks 
account for the local Arab name for the 
high place — Zubb-Artuf — “Merciful 
Phallus.” From the Old Testament we 
know that such obelisks were invariably 
a part of the furniture of the high place, 
and the Hebrew prophets commanded 
them to be destroyed in the name of 
their Lord. 

It is interesting to note a monument 
of Christianity nearby in the shape of 
the ruins of a Crusader’s castle, one of 
two situated within the purlieus of 
Petra. 

After a couple of hours spent in the 
study of this shrine, the party was 
divided, the ladies with the Arab guides 
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returning to the camp by the same way 
that the ascent had been made. Four 
or five of the men and one lady, under 
the leadership of Mr. Philby, descended 
the western cliff of the peak. It was a 
difficult descent: at times we had to 
walk along a narrow ledge, and again 
let ourselves down from one ledge to 
another. ‘The descent took us through 
Wady Farasa, in which some of the 
most interesting tombs are found, as 
well as bas-reliefs cut in the face of the 
cliff, with here and there a Nabatean 
inscription. One of the most beautiful 
and interesting of these many funerary 
monuments in this Wady is the so- 
called ‘Garden Tomb.”’ Steps lead up 
to a platform with two Doric columns 
hewn in the mountain rock. Back of 
the columns are two chambers, one 
behind the other, with approximately 
the same dimensions, twenty-five feet 
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by eighteen. Nearby, another tomb of 
the Roman period is significant as the 
only one of the many sepulchral monu- 
ments of Petra which has decorations 
on the interior walls. The chamber of 
this tomb is forty feet square, and on 
three sides there are fluted half columns 
with beautiful niches between these 
columns. <A. rich cornice, somewhat 
discolored by smoke, runs around the 
ceiling. This sepulchral chamber is 
adorned in a very beautiful and chaste 
style. 

Almost directly facing the camp two 
lateral gorges opened into the Wady 
Mousa from the northwest. One morn- 
ing, under the leadership of our host and 
with our Bedouin guides, we ascended 
the westerly one of these two gorges. 
The ascent was made by means ofa 
splendid staircase, a mile in length, cut 
out of the solid rock. ‘The care with 
which it had been constructed indi- 
cated that we were treading on what 
had been an important thoroughfare in 
the palmy days of the city’s history. 
At intervals short gorges opened on the 
main ravine that the party was ascend- 
ing. Into several of these, excursions 
were made to see the smaller tombs and 
to note the many Nabatean and Greek 
inscriptions which have been rudely 
scrawled on the rocks. More than an 
hour of a laborious ascent, rendered 
fatiguing by the hot sun, brought us to 
our goal. The staircase finally opened 
on a little green valley on the summit of 
the mountain. As we stepped out on to 
this open space, “the vast frontispiece 
of Kd-Deir,’’ The Convent, stood before 
us in its imposing grandeur. The rock 
has been cut away, twenty-four paces 
deep, on each side to give relief to this 
stupendous facade. ‘The length of the 
facade is 151 feet and its height 142. 
The architecture is probably a blending 
of the Roman with the native. The 


exterior is very similar to the Temple 
of Isis and is ornamented with columns 
and niches without any figures. The 
absence of all figures may be due to the 
inconoclastic zeal of Moslems or early 
Christians. The upper part of the 
facade is broken by a lantern and is 
surmounted by an urn in the style of 
many of the large tombs of Petra. 
Through a doorway thirty feet high and 
seventeen feet wide we enter a chamber 
almost forty feet square. There are no 
decorations, but in the rear wall a 
niche or recess fourteen feet wide by 
eight feet deep has been cut out of the 
rock. It looks exactly like the recess for 
the altar of a Greek church. ‘The traces 
of a cross above the recess, together 
with the name Ed-Deir, The Convent, 
are almost certain evidence that the 
chamber was at one time used for a 
place of Christian worship, but now the 
Bedouin herds his goats within these 
once sacred precincts. 

By climbing the rocks at the west, 
where steps have been cut into the cliff, 
it is possible to reach the roof. Stand- 
ing at the base of the urn one gets a 
wonderful view of Mt. Hor of the narra- 
tive of the Book of Numbers. The 
Arabs have named it Jebel-Haroun, Mt. 
of Aaron. Unlike most of their tradi- 
tions, this identification is correct, con- 
necting it with Aaron who was buried 
there. The local Bedouin make pil- 
grimages to the tomb, over which a 
Mosque has been built. The Crusaders 
were less happy in their identification, 
for they considered it to be the Mt. 
Sinai of Moses. 

Petra has been described as a necro- 
polis. By actual count there are re- 
mains of over seven hundred fifty tombs 
within the precincts of this ancient 
city. The sepulchral chambers are 
almost invariably hewn out of the solid 
rocks of the cliffs which bound the city 
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on every side. They vary greatly in 
architecture, in size, and in the beauty 
of their facades. A few of the more 
magnificent facades may be examined 
now. In the face of the cliff in the rear 
of our camp is a very unusual tomb, the 
largest example of its type at Petra and 
known generally as the Columbarium. 
Beautiful columbaria of lesser size are 
found in many of the side valleys. 
‘These niches are in many cases sealed 
up and contain either ashes or the skulls 
of the dead. Near the Columbarium is 
an unfinished tomb: the workmen have 
completed the smoothing of the face of 
the cliff and have started the chiselling 
of the facade and the cutting of the 
chambers. ‘This unfinished tomb was 
begun at the top, and the workmen 
evidently intended to carry their work 
downward to the base. Such a method 
may have been the usual one. 


The large, ornate, and impressive 


tombs are found at the base of the 
eastern cliff, known as El-Houbta. The 
facades of these sepulchral monuments 
met our eyes as we sat by our tents and 
looked ‘eastward across the valley. 
This view was unique, as no other city 
of the world, ancient or modern, ever 
had such a necropolis. It is so un- 
like the royal Egyptian necropolis at 
Thebes that comparison is impossible. 
We may begin our study of these tombs 
near the amphitheatre. Above the 
tiers of seats and around the slopes of 
this hill, both eastward and westward, 
we see the oldest types of tombs, the 
obelisk and the pylon tombs which 
were erected under the influence of 
Egyptian architecture. Proceeding a 
little further eastward and crossing the 
bed of Wady Mousa, we find ourselves 
under the shadow of a towering cliff 
which is adorned by a series of facades 
of imposing dignity and grandeur. 

At the edge of the entrance to the 
Sikh is a good example of a step tomb, 
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a development from the simpler and 
more ancient pylon tomb. Walking 
with difficulty northward along the 
base of the cliff brings us to the large 
and imposing tombs of the Roman 
period. The first of these, the Roman 
Temple Sepulchers, is designated the 
Tomb with the Urn, so called because 
the architrave is crowned with an urn. 
The facade, with its firm, graceful pil- 
lars, is one of singular beauty, and forms 
one of the landmarks of Petra. The 
platform in front rests upon a double 
substruction of five vaults and is 
flanked by a colonnaded portico. The 
Roman character is undoubtedly 
vouched for by the circular shields 
between the triglyphs which ornament 
the architrave above the portal, and by 
the toga-clad bust in the niche between 
the two middle columns. ‘The interior 
consists of a chamber fifty-six feet by 
fifty-nine and is now devoid of all 
ornamentation. The walls and ceiling 
have an obliquely cut grooving which 
brings out the coloring of the rocks. At 


one time during the Christian period 


this chamber has been used as a sanc- 
tuary, as is attested by an inscription 
on the rear wall. 

With this our survey of the sepul- 
chers, monuments, palaces, and sanc- 
tuaries of Petra is at an end. In their 
present condition they are mournful 
monuments of the transitoriness of 
human grandeur and attest the divine 
intuition of Jeremiah when he pre- 
dicted the downfall of the Edomite 
capital in language that is strikingly 
apposite: ““O thou that dwellest in the 
clefts of the rock, that holdest the 
height of the hill, though thou shouldst 
make thy nest as high as the eagle, I 
will bring thee down from thence 
Saitue thes Lord 2) --no man” shall 
dwell there neither shall any son of man 
sojourn there.’’ 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE EXCAVATIONS OF THE SANCTUARY 
OF TANIT AT CARTHAGE 


By BYRON KHUN DE PROROK 


Co-director of the Carthaginian Excavations with the Communication of Abbé J. B. Chabot, Membre de L’ Institut, to 
the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, France. 


HE Sanctuary or ‘Temple of 
Lanit is the. first. Punic. ruin to 
be found “in situ’’ in Carthage. 

Father Delattre has uncovered many 
Punic tombs at Carthage but the 
richly crowded area ‘‘of the Temple of 
Tanit,” now being exhumed, is the first 
trace of Carthaginian remains of the 
Phoenician period in the original posi- 
tion. The discovery was made by two 
amateur archaeologists of Tunis, Mr. 
Icard and Mr. Geilly, and the dis- 
covery was at once communicated to 
the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres by J. B. Chabot, Membre de 
L Institut and expert in the Phoenician 
Languages. 

The ruin was found in one of the most 
common ways in Oriental countries, 
that is, by tracing the selling of antiqui- 
ties by the local Arabs. A beautiful 
Punic inscription was being sold when 
Mr. Geilly asked from whence it came. 
He was told by the Arab that he had 
found it in the mountains above Car- 
thage, and for two weeks a search was 
made in the indicated place. These 
indications were a ruse so that the Arab 
could go on peacefully digging up the 
antiquities in secret and selling them at 
once to tourists and collectors. One 
night the Arab was followed and was 
seen by the light of the moon to be 
digging on his hands and knees in a 
hole. He was caught red-handed, with 
ten votive inscription stones nearby, 
and—the famous Sanctuary of Tanit 
was at last located. From the historian 
Polybius we know that the Temple of 
Tanit and of Baal Hammon stood in the 
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vicinity of the ancient forum not far 
distant from the ancient ports. The 
site of this recent discovery corre- 
sponds with the -ancient historian’s 
position of the Temple and strangely 
enough this discovery is situated on the 
spot called “Salammbé,’’ about one 
hundred yards from where the ancient 
ports are supposed to have stood. 
Gustave Flaubert, who wrote the 
greatest historical novel ever produced 
in France, would have been pleased if 
he had lived to know that the Temple 
he had so vividly described was being 
brought back to the civilized world. 
In digging up this Temple, this winter, 
we had constantly in our minds the 
vivid description of the Temple that 
makes one of the most wonderful 
episodes of Flaubert’s “Salammbé.”’ 

The excavation was started by the 
“Services des Antiquites,’ and this 
year we were able to procure the site 
after many months of deliberation and 
difficulties on the part of the owners of 
the coveted piece of land. 

The Sanctuary .is remarkable in 
being composed of four distinct levels, 
floors of votive altars, inscriptions and 
vases of many new forms. 

Each level corresponds with a dif- 
ferent period of Carthaginian history. 
The Sanctuary dates from the founda- 
tion of Carthage, which is lost in the 
night of time, but it is only in the termi- 
nation of the present excavations that 
perhaps some clue to the real date of 
the foundation of Carthage may be 
found. Most historians place the 
legendary foundation of Carthage by 
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Ptabrat abouts soe ba. WW iLoei ie 
termination of the present excavation, 
we hope not only to solve the mystery 
of ancient Carthage, but also to solve 
the problems of the great Egyptian 
influence we have found there, of the 
practice of human sacrifice and many 
other historic questions. The Sanc- 
tuary existed until the destruction of 
Carthage by Scipio one hundred and 
forty-six years B. C. From it we are 
learning new indications of the religions 
and customs of a lost empire. ‘The site 
of the city of Hannibal and Hamilcar 
has long been a mystery, but the tombs 
discovered by Father Delattre have 
shed certain light on the great people 
who once challenged Rome for the 


mastery of the ancient world. But 
nearly everything is yet to be achieved 
in Carthage, as regards the scientific 
exploration of the vast antique metro- 
polis of Africa, that once had a popula- 
tion of a million inhabitants and whose 
area is said to have been twenty-four 
square miles. 

The Temple of Tanit is our first clue 
to the Phoenician city that disappeared 
from the face of the earth during the 
dreadful conflagration when the city 
burned for seventeen days and the 
smouldering ruins were plowed through 
by the revengeful Romans. ‘The ex- 
cavation is producing thousands of 
beautifully painted urns, containing 
rare and precious amulets and other 
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BEAUTIFUL AND UNIQUE VOTIVE ALTARS RECOVERED FROM THE SANCTUARY. SEVERAL WERE STILL COVERED 
WITH THE ANCIENT STUCCO AND STILL PRESERVE VIVID COLORINGS. FIVE URNS WERE FOUND UNDER EACH ALTAR. 


treasures, and elegantly sculptured in- 
scriptions of the days of Hannibal, and 
hundreds of strange votive altars un- 
known as yet to archaeology. Each 
time that this great cemetery was filled 
with offerings, it was covered over with 


a layer of protecting clay and refilled. 


HUMAN SACRIFICES AT CARTHAGE 


It is hoped that the completion of 
this excavation of the “area”’ of the 
Temple of Tanit may lead to the dis- 
covery this coming season of the plan 
of the Temple itself. One of the 
greatest problems of this discovery is 
the solving of the question of the 
historic human sacrifices of the Car- 
thaginians. The excavation has al- 
ready yielded thousands of urns filled 
with the ashes and bones of newly- 
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born children and small animals. It 
is thought that the animal bones were 
substituted secretly by the parents 
instead of children. ‘The relics have 
been examined by the Institute Pasteur 
and found to be those of infants. 

In six weeks we dug out hundreds of 
vases, sometimes averaging fifty a day! 
Nearly all the vases contained ashes of 
children and we are bound to come to 
the conclusion that there were very 
dreadful holocausts in antiquity here. 

Diodorus Siculus mentions that in 
the year 311 B. C. as many as three 
hundred people were sacrificed during 
one ceremony. The Carthaginians 
were abhorred by the ancients because 
of this terrible custom of “ passing their 
people through fire”’ as in biblical days. 
One of the most remarkable conditions 


EXAMPLES OF VASES FOUND IN THE TEMPLE OF TANIT. 


of a peace treaty ever recorded was 
that made by Gelon of Syracuse on 
behalf of the Greeks. After defeating 
three hundred thousand Carthaginians 
at the great battle of Himera, they 
demanded one single condition, and 
that was the abolition of the sacrifice of 
children at Carthage! Darius, King of 
the Persians, sent an ambassador, all 
the way, to Carthage demanding the 
abolition of human sacrifices and also 
the eating of little dogs, a great Phoe- 
nician delicacy which was considered 
an abomination in those days. 

The awful cult of Moloch continued 
in the reign of Tiberius according to 
the great apologist Tertullian. This 
emperor had the priests who performed 
these “abominations of the Sidonians”’ 
crucified in the Temple Gardens where 
they had performed these ritual sac- 
rifices. 

Saint Augustine also spoke of these 


Many oF THEM ARE BEAUTIFULLY PAINTED. 


cruelties which he said continued even 
in his day, the sacrifices being made 
then to Saturn instead of to Baal 
Ammon. ‘This is a dreadful period of 
human degeneracy that we are now 
unearthing in the famous Temple of 
Tanit, but such is Archaeology! In 
one spot we may be uncovering works 
of priceless art and traces of the ad- 
vancement of civilization, and in 
another spot the contrasting decadence 
shown in the revelation of such a cult 
as found at Aphrodisium and at Car- 
thage in Africa. 


THE URNS DISCOVERED IN THIS YEAR’S 
CAMPAIGN 
(The Excavations of Floor A.) 
The first ruin to be located in the 
excavation was what seemed to be the 
Roman Temple of Saturn built above 
the Punic ruin below. We give it this 
name from a votive inscription found 
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among the debris of ruined walls. ‘This 
inscription bore the name of Baal 
Saturn. Beneath these walls were 
found the first layer of Punic objects. 
The Roman conquerors had built right 
onto the field of votive offerings and 
other archaeological treasures, but had 
disturbed as little as possible the 
religious ‘‘area.”’ 
membered that Rome rebuilt Carthage 
about one hundred years after its de- 


struction and it became in short time 


the second city of the Roman empire. 

Floor A is at a depth of about five 
and one-half to six meters. The exca- 
vation is extremely difficult at the 
greatest depth because of the con- 
tinuous infiltration of sea water. This 
Floor contains vases of very delicate 
workmanship of graceful tulip form. 
Therein were contained finely worked 
amulets of the Egyptian Deities min- 
gled with the bones and ashes of children 
from new-born infants to the ages of 
twelve years. 
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It must be re- 


Below this Floor we discovered a 
very important silex of the Neolithic 
age, a significant find, proving that pre- 
historic man had also made the penin- 
sular of Carthage his abode. ‘This adds 
a new field of research in the already 
well-stocked one of Carthaginian 
Archaeology. : 

Floor A contains many rough stones 
placed in the form of small megalithic 
menhirs, and one wonders if a link with 
the mystery of the dolmens may also 
be solved with this excavation. North 
Africa is a rich field of magalithic 
remains, certainly one of the richest 
known, for in the plateau region of the 
Tell in Central Tunisia, I have visited 
forty megalithic sites. At Roknia 
there are fourteen hundred dolmens to 
be seen on one site alone. Our new 
museum at Carthage was fortunate to 
procure this year a complete collection 
of objects from the Dolmens of Dougga, 
affording splendid documentation on 
this engrossing subject. 
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THE First CLUE TO A PuNIc RUIN ITSELF. PUNIC 
PILASTER Now IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM AT TUNIS. 


The vases found in Floor A contained 
veritable treasures of jewelry, gold 
leafs, ivory masks, gold ornaments, 
necklaces and bracelets, objects of rare 
and. varied forms, amulets, with the 
head of Jackals, the “Hye of Osiris,” 
the Egyptian God Bes, and the ter- 
rible sinister God of the Carthaginians, 
Moloch. 

Floors B and C show also monuments 
of great Egyptian influence. The 
altars are obelisk in form and the urns 
again show amulets composed of the 
Egyptian Pantheon. However, Floor 
B is not so rich in variety as Floors A 
and C but an extensive study is needed 
here in cataloging the variety of monu- 
ments and the transition of style. 

The next Floor (C) is as important as 
the deepest strata, for we meet for the 
first time the beautiful Punic Inscrip- 
tions and several scores of new varieties 


of sculptured votive altars and a wide 
range of Phoenician pottery. 


‘THE INSCRIPTIONS 


The excavation of this Floor is per- 
haps one of the most important of 
North African archaeological researches, 
for these inscriptions are clues to the 
epigraphy of a lost empire, to new 
artistic designs, to new religious cus- 
toms and to the new names of Cartha- 
ginians of Hannibal and Hanno’s days. 

We dug up several beautiful stelae in 
a very fine grain of stone and the 
designs were of great variety and work- 
manship. Temple columns, the Tree 
of Life, lotus flowers, Carthaginian 
priests, the sacred plates, uplifted palms, 
dolphins and other mystic symbols, 
have rewarded the excavators’ efforts. 
One of the most interesting discoveries 
was made at the base of a great wall. 
While supervising the digging from 
Floor C, one of the students of the 
British School at Rome who col- 
laborated with us in this work came 
running from that section of the ex- 
cavations selected for his minute super- 
vision, to report the finding of a 
beautifully sculptured stelae. Ina few 
moments willing hands had dug away 
the soil and reached an entirely new 
type of Punic stelae showing a priest 
with uplifting hands finely sculptured 
at its face. The Abbé Chabot at once 
took a squeeze (an important action 
that is taken the moment a new in- 
scription is located.. The archaeologists 
and students were all supplied with 
Squeezers to be able to take an im- 
pression at a moment’s notice). The 
Abbé Chabot at once announced a new 
form of Punic epigraphy. It was a 
maledictory curse of Baal Ammon— 
“Whoever overthrows this stone shall 
be shattered by Baal’. . ... it com= 
menced. 
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A few minutes later another inscrip- 
tion appeared with a malediction of 
Tanit “at the violators of the sacred 
silence of the area of the Temple of 
Tanit.” A fine Punic inscription placed 
in the new Museum for safety sake, 
bears a geneology of fifteen generations, 
or approximately five hundred years of 
a Carthaginian family whose origin 
goes back to the Phoenician founding 
of this Tyrian colony. ‘This field of 
stelae has only been “‘tapped”’ and it is 
impossible to calculate the amount of 
information we may derive from this 
excavation in regard to the history of 
Carthage. 

The inscriptions of Carthage differ 
slightly from those of ancient Phoenicia 
and they are important additions to 
the epigraphy which forms the first 
known alpahbet of man. ‘There is 
certainly a great field of scientific 
knowledge to be published for the 
benefit of the history of the ancient 
metropolis of North Africa, and from 
this ancient sanctuary, near which 
laps the sea of the ancients, some of the 
mystery that still surrounds the site of 
Carthage may in the near future be 
penetrated. | | 


VOTIVE ALTARS 


The votive altars need especial and 
separate study of their own. The 
forms and designs are so numerous that 
nearly every day we find new specimens 
of Punic design and unknown examples. 
It would make an interesting study to 
compare the different specimens of 
these great altars with those of other 
antique lands to see if any likeness can 
be detected. 

The altars stand in the Temple area 
in very close formation under which we 
found the sacred urns. ‘They were 
actually covered with painted stucco 
and we have found several absolutely 
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INSCRIPTION BEARING A GENEALOGY OF 16 PUNIC 
NAMES AND A TERRIBLE MALEDICTION. THIS IS 
THE STELE THAT WAS COMMUNICATED TO THE FRENCH 
INSTITUTE BY THE ABBE CHABOT, JUNE 1924. IT 
1s Now IN THE NEw MUSEUM. 


intact with the colors still showing after 
nearly 27 centuries. They range from 
one to five feet in height and are com- 
posed of a sand stone found at Cape 
Bon.” Many are in the form of the 
“betel’’ stone. This is most common 
form found. And then comes in 
greatest number the figure of a mummy 
standing between columns; then the 
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triangle of Tanit, the lozenge, the disc, 
the crescent and replicas of temples, 
with steps, are also quite common. 
Near these altars hundreds of Punic 
lamps were found showing that many 
of the ceremonies must have been per- 
formed at night. Babies’ milk bottles, 
Punic coins, quantities of grim ashes, 
and pottery of great variety are found 
around the altars, as well as strange 
symbols of little known gods. 

The excavation of this historic spot 
this year was under the direction of 
Abbé Chabot, Membre de L’Institut 
and the greatest living expert on the 
Punic Inscriptions, and de Prorok who 
purchased the site with a donation 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Brady 
of New York. Major F. Shorey of 
McGill University, Mr. A. Duff of 


Oxford University, and Mr. D. Harden 

of the University of Cambridge, Rey de 
Vilette of the Ecole des Sciences Poli- 
tiques, Paris, and Horton O’Neill of 
St. Louis, Mo., who took the photo- 
graphs illustrating this article, made up 
the composition of the staff. M. 
Poinssot, the learned Director of the 
Services des Antiquites also supervised 
the work periodically. All these factors 
insured the careful and proper scien- 
tific excavation and documentation of 
this, the most important ruin dis- 
covered in North Africa in recent 
years. It has turned out to be a 
veritable treasure mine of antiquity, 
and a wonderful trace of the empire 
that once nearly conquered the ancient 
world. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT CARTHAGE 
Read by the Abbé J. B. Chabot to the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Paris, June 20, 1924. 


received from our correspondent 
“™ Father Delattre a letter in which 
he announced that through donations 
and funds raised by Count de Prorok 
in America he was able to finish the 
excavations atid restoration of the 
amphitheater of Carthage. A little 
later in another letter he announced 
that through anothet donation he was 
able to buy the land on which is buried 
the basilica of Ad Majorum and that he 
would start excavations there at once. 
This is the site where Father Delattre 
found the tombstone of St. Perpetue 
and St. Felicitas and their companion 
martyrs several years ago, and con- 
sequently it is one of the most import- 
ant early Christian sites of Carthage to 
be saved. 
The third sum raised in lectures by 
Mr. de Prorok is being used in the 


A T THE beginning of this year I 


protection and reconstruction of the 
basilica of St. Cyprian. 

The last acquisition of Mr. de 
Prorok is the Sanctuary of Tanit, the 
excavation in which I participated, 
after the kind invitation the owner ex- 
tended to me. 

Mr. Poinssot has read to you the 
results of the excavations in the Sanc- 
tuary up to the period that Mr. de 
Prorok and I started this year’s cam- 
paign. These results were published in 
the Revue de l’ Histoire des Religions by 
Mr. Poinssot, Director of the Services 
des Antiqutites. 

The principal question that this dis- 
covery raises is that of the human 
sacrificial practices of the Cartha- 
ginians. Most of the urns contain the 
débris of ashes and bones of children, 
but in such quantities that the question 
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of sacrifice to the gods in such numbers 
must be studied. 
In a space of 20 square meters that 


have been partially examined by the. 


Services des Antiquites two hundred and 
fifty urnscontainedhumanbones. Over 
I,1oo intact urns were dug out from 
this spot of the excavation and many 
have been put aside for minute future 
inspection. M. Pallary in the Bulletin 
Archeologique speaks of bones of animals 
and birds in the lower layers, whilst the 
upper floors are entirely filled with 
urns containing human bones. 

This proves that the Carthaginians 
as they progressed in civilization 


sacrificed even to a greater extent 
than in earlier periods—which is a 
great mystery. 

This work must be undertaken with 
the greatest care and I hope to see M. 
de Prorok take every precaution neces- 
sary to the termination of this most 
important research. I hope to con- 
tinue the study of this sanctuary and 
report again on the mystery of the 
sacrifices at another date. I will now 
speak of the three important Punic 
Inscriptions uncovered before me in 
June. | 


Nore.—Abbé Chabot’s next communication on the 
Inscriptions will be published in the February Number 
of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. © 


MOONLIGHT SONATA 


... And dost thou hear the far-off nightingale? 
Ah, miracle! 1t sings to us alone. 
Come closer thou, thy very hands exhale 


A subile loveliness. 


No breeze has known 


The cherry blossoms of Japan and pressed 

As fervent lips upon a field of grain. 

Who that has heard the nightingale shall rest? 

Or call the swallow beautiful again? 

Thy moon-made shadow laid upon the grass 

Is merged at breast and knee with mine; dear love, 
This night so filled with ecstasy must pass 

Only that we may know the dream thereof. 

Who that has heard thy throbbing heart shall fail 
To slight the golden-throated nightingale? 
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SToNE HEAD OF BUDDHA wITtTH MoutH AND EvEs ACCENTED WITH CARVED OUTLINE. 


KHMER SCULPTURE FROM ANGKOR 


By HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE, 
Author of Angkor the Magnificent. 
Illustrated by the courtesy of the Museum at Phnom Penh. 


N unfamiliar and sophisticated 
art is that of the ancient Khmer. 
One marvels that it can be so 
little known, so little shown in museums 
and collections until the fact is betrayed 
that the French government holds this 
treasure in its art-fostering hand and 
will withhold it from the world until 
such time as French scientists, archaeol- 
ogues and artists shall have far ad- 
vanced their Cambodian studies and 
labors. 
The great bas-reliefs of Angkor Wat 
and the Bayon—Angkor’s best known 
temples—can never be brought to us, 


and photographs lamentably mis- 
represent their charm and beauty. To 
revel in their enchantment but one 
way is possible, to take ship to Indo- 
China and stray up its water-ways far 
into the jungle south of Siam. ‘This is 
where the Khmers or ancient Cam- 
bodians developed their power, their 
wealth and their art, and built the 
royal city of Angkor Thom with its 
outlying temples and dependencies of 
astounding magnitude. 

But sculpture being a smaller matter 
than carved walls, figures found among 
Khmer ruins are liberally transported 
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THE PorTICO OF A TEMPLE WITH BROKEN FRAGMENTS OF SCULPTURED NAGA. 


away from the jungle-lost ruins. And 
these it is possible to inspect. At 
Hanoi is kept a wondrous treasure 
trove, and at Phnom Penh in Cambodia 
is the museum which owes its vitality 
to George Groslier. Better for prac- 
tical use are the museums in Paris 
whither the sculptured stones are sent, 
the Trocadero and the Musée Guimet. 
Of late a few pieces have appeared in 
the Boston and Chicago museums. 
The Metropolitan Museum of New 
York shows three specimens, two of 
them acquired before the present strict 
laws were made by /’Ecole Francaise 
d’ Extreme Ortent. 

Whatever was constructed of perish- 
able material dissolved centuries ago in 
the heat and wet of the tropic climate. 
It is among the stones of the Angkor 
group that the patient explorer has 
found the greater part of portable 
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remains, of sculptures in the round as 
distinguished from the bas-reliefs his- 
toric and decorative. The temples 
being the richest in statues, the 
treasures found are usually religious in 
character, taking the form of Brah- 
manic gods or of Buddhas, for the 
Khmers followed both of these re- 
ligions. Itis the manner of interpreting 
these deities that makes distinctive the 
Khmer sculptor. Besides the gods are 
those who serve or worship them, thus 
becoming sacred, illustrated by the 
dancing figures for temple use which 
accent dancing as an accessory of 
religion. 

Exotic must the art of the East ever 
be to the generality of the Western 
world, but to thrill with its strange 
beauty one can sweep in sudden transit 
away from Greek ideals and open the 
spirit to the Oriental. Any comparison 


A CORNER OF A GALLERY AT ANGKOR. 


of the two arts is supremely futile and 
but closes the mind to understanding. 
Indeed could I direct the arrangement 
of museums I would make it impossible 
for visitors to look at collections of both 
arts on the same visit. ‘The inner self 
needs to be prepared for a contempla- 
tion of the Eastern art with its sub- 
tilities of symbolism which confuse 
when not known and loved. 

The figure of Buddha is one to study 
in its Khmer peculiarities. A stylizing 
or conventionalizing of the features was 
as much a necessity in portraying 
Khmer gods as were the traditions 
governing the painting of a Byzantine 
Madonna. ‘The mouth received a 
special treatment, a line of rounded 
relief outlining the lips. Rather than 
accenting the fullness, this convention 
seems to give to the mouth a marked 
sweetness of expression. [he same 
fantastic touch gives life to the down- 


cast eyes of contemplative Buddha. 
But when a similar line is used to trace 
the union of brow and hair it becomes 
a convention pure and simple and a 
detracting one. Lines around the 
throat take the place of the jewels of 
which the Khmer was so lavish but 
which a Buddha might not wear; and 
the extended ear-lobes are a convention 
familiar throughout the Orient. The 
torso is modeled with the Hindu feel- 
ing, but noticeable indeed is the higher 
waist line. 

The pedestal of certain Buddhas 
found in Cambodia takes one into the 
fascinating realm of Khmer myths. 
This pedestal is formed of a mammoth 
serpent, coil on coil, on which sits the 
god, while the seven hooded heads of 
the monster rear behind the Buddha’s 
head and shoulders, forming a shelter- 
ing aureole. 
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IN THE ANGKOR RUINS WAS FouND THIS Joyous 
BRONZE FIGURE OF A BRAHMAN Gop WITH EIGHT 
FACES AND SIXTEEN Hanps HoLpING EMBLEMS. 


This design is not pure fantasy; it 
is the combining of religion’s Head with 
the mythical head of the race of 
Khmers. ‘The noble serpent is Naga, 
the great ancestor who married the 
child of Indra. Allover the magnificent 
ruins of Angkor is seen the inspiring 
conceptions of Naga. He is sculptured 
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REVERSE OF DANCING DEITY. 


in mammoth size and freely used as an 
architectural adjunct. His lithe and 
ornamented body trails along the top 
of balustrades and his flower-decorated 
fan of heads is reared as a terminal. 
Again in the case of Naga one must go 
to his district to see him in his glory, for 
he is too large to be transported. 
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STATUE OF BUDDHA SEATED ON THE COILS OF THE 
FABULOUS SERPENT OF THE KHMERS. CARVED FROM 
DarK GRAY LIMESTONE. 

Sharing the honors with Naga is the 
conventionalized lion of Khmer sculp- 
ture. He also loses too much by re- 
moval from the grand temple ap- 
proaches to make it possible to see him 
away from Angkor. Like the Naga he 
is hung with close-tied flowers, and like 
him has a force and dignity not often 
excelled. But these splendid myths 
cannot be drawn in words. 

The Garuda, another myth, is nobly 
sculptured and this great bird is used 
as caryatidae. The elephant supports 
arches or is chiseled for pure ornament 
in the terraces of Angkor, but is always 


as nature made him except when 
Ganesa masquerades in his head. 
Before the French obtained rights 
over Cambodia in 1907 but little was 
really known of the wonders of Angkor. 
Legends of the natives who attributed 
fabulous age to the ruins were all that 
could be gleaned. Careful examination 
brings much light, and the high time of 
development, the période classique, 1s 
placed in the eighth to the twelfth 
centuries A. D., a time when Europe 
was not looking much beyond her own 
monasteries and high stone walls. 


me 


POLISHED STONE BUDDHA SHELTERED BY EXPANDED 
FAN OF SEVEN-HEADED NaGA INTRICATELY IN- 
CISED ON THE BACK. 
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CURRENT NOTES AND COMMENTS 


AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS NOTES 
Additions to the Gennadius Library 


Although the Gennadius Library has passed out of the hands of its founder and 
former owner and the cases containing it now repose in safe storage in Athens awaiting 
the completion of the Gennadeion, Dr. Gennadius, the indefatigable collector, is still 
constantly adding toit. He is of course aware, as no one else could be, of the desiderata, 
and since all the dealers in the world notify him of such items as come to light within the 
range of his collections, opportunities are constantly offered him which, greatly to the 
advantage of the School, and no doubt to his own intense satisfaction, he is unable to 
resist. For instance, an impressive section of the great Catalogue has just come from 
Dr. Gennadius, in MS form, in the Preface of which he says: “‘ The packing of the Library 
had hardly been completed when I began again, or rather continued, to acquire more 
books. On the one hand I was attracted by desirable items in the booksellers’ cata- 
logues received from everywhere, and on the other hand desired to supplement as far as 
possible the existing gaps. I hope I may be enabled to continue to do so as long as life 
and the wherewith means last.’’ The new accessions add to almost every section of the 
Library and include various rare and long-sought items. 

A considerable portion, probably about two-thirds, of the Gennadius Library col- 
lections have now been catalogued in book form under the immediate direction of Dr. 
Gennadius himself, and this work is going steadily on at Dr. Gennadius’ country home at 
White Gates, Surrey. It is a catalog raisonné of a very elaborate kind, containing in- 
numerable comments on the history and associations of the several items such as only 
the collector himself could supply. Done in typed copies, it will form the basis of the 
great Catalogue whose publication will constitute one of the first duties of the Librarian. 
From this MS book Catalogue a card catalogue is being prepared under the direction of 
the well-known Aristophanic scholar, Dr. Earnest Cary of Boston. The cards will be 
available by the time the Library has been installed in its new building; as soon as the 
new shelf-numbers have been added, they can be alphabetized and placed in the cases 
ready for the use of the public. Thus about two years will be gained in making the 
Library accessible to scholars. 


The New Artesian Well of the School 


The difficult problem of -water-supply in Athens has been happily solved for the 
School by the artesian well which has recently been completed. Sunk to a depth of 200 
meters, it has a flow of pure water sufficient to supply all the needs of the School. 
The tests have shown that after several hours of continuous pumping, which yields about 
tooo gallons the first hour and about 3000 gallons in five hours, the original level is 
restored in eight hours of rest. The well had to be dug, in the first instance, in order to 
ensure the completion of the Gennadeion, the city’s supply being so scanty, in the 
present overcrowded condition of Athens, that water is lacking even for the most 
elementary domestic and sanitary purposes. 


Activities of Other Archaeological Schools at Athens 


During April and May the British School, under the direction of Mr. Woodward, 
carried on excavations at Sparta, resuming work on this site after an interruption of 
some years. The stage-buildings and the retaining wall of the Theatre were uncovered 
and one trench was dug to reveal the arrangement of the seats. On the face of the 
retaining wall of the left parados numerous inscriptions were found. The work is to 
be continued next year. 
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For a period of ten weeks a number of Swedish archaeologists under the direction of 
Mr. Persson resumed the work at Asine which had been begun in 1923. Beneath the 
Greek and Venetian walls, on the top of the acropolis, a Middle Helladic settlement was 
discovered. Many fine vases were found here and the plans of some of the houses could 


be clearly traced. A lower city of the Early Helladic period was uncovered at the foot of _ 


the acropolis. On the opposite hill near the village a temple and a settlement of the 
Geometric period have long been known. Farther down on the slope twenty-seven 
chamber tombs of the Mycenaean period were identified but only five of these were 
excavated. Their contents include many vases of the best period and other rare finds. 

Mr. Welter-Mauve of the German Archaeological Institute has been carrying on a 
campaign in Aegina at the Temple of Aphrodite. Here a part of a large Middle Helladic 
palace with numerous rooms, an outer wall with towers and corridors has been uncovered. 
All of the pottery, made of the typical greenish-yellow clay of the island, is of the Middle 
Helladic period. 

The French School conducted excavations at Mallia in Crete, where valuable evidence 
was uncovered of the Pre-Hellenic period. The French excavations at both Delos and 
Delphi were continued, and in the region of the Hermeion at Delphi a complete series 
of archaic bronze statuettes was found. Other excavations were carried on by the 
French at Philippi and Thasos in Macedonia and in Tonia. 


Artistic Development of Washington 


_ The second Annual Artists Breakfast was held under the auspices of the Art and 
Archaeology League of Washington and the Art Promoters Club of George Washington 
University at Rauscher’s, Saturday morning, November 15. ‘The program was a 
Symposium on ‘“‘How Washington May Become an Art Center,” in which Mr. Jusserand, 
the French Ambassador; Dr. Freeman, the Bishop of Washington; Charles Moore, 
Chairman of the Fine Arts Commission; and William Mather Lewis, President of 
George Washington University, participated, followed by representatives of various art 
organizations interested in the artistic development of the Capital City. The address 
by Ambassador Jusserand, illustrated with reproductions of features of the City Plan, 
will be given in full in the February issue of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

It is not generally realized how many organizations located in Washington are 
advancing its artistic development. National in scope are the Commission of Fine Arts, 
the American Federation of Arts, the American Institute of Architects and the Archae- 
ological Institute of America. Among local art organizations are the Washington Society 
of the Fine Arts, the Arts Club, the Society of Washington Artists, the Water Color Club, 
the Landscape Club, the Public School Art Society, the Art and Archaeology League and 
the Art Promoters Club of George Washington University. 


The American Academy in Rome 


The activities of the American Academy in Rome with its Schools of Classical Studies, 
of Fine Arts, and of Music will be described in the February issue of ART AND ARCHAE- 
OLOGY, especially in the profusely illustrated article on ‘“‘AmERICA IN ANCIENT ROME”’ 
by Grant Showerman, Director of the Summer School of the Academy in 1924, who will 
again be in charge in 1925. 


European Archaeological Tour, 1025 


The European Archaeological Tour in 1924 under the auspices of the Archaeological 
Society of Washington (See ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, Oct. 1924) revealed such interesting 
possibilities of archaeological travel and study that a similar tour will be offered our 
readers in 1925, planned by ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, and conducted by the Bureau 
of University Travel, which has already developed such an extensive educational 
system for the benefit of students and travellers (see second cover page). For particu- 
lars, address the Editor of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, Octagon Annex, Washington, D. C., 
or the Bureau of University Travel, Newton, Mass. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Selected Bindings from the Gennadius 
Library. Thirty-eight plates in color. With 
introduction and descriptions by Lucy Allen 
Paton, Ph. D. Cambridge: American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1924. 
$15.00. 


Announcement has already been made in 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY of the publication 
by the School last spring of a volume en- 
titled “Selected Bindings from the Gen- 
nadius Library,” a sumptuous work done 
by the famous Chiswick Press (Charles 
Whittingham-Griggs) of London. It con- 
sists of 42 pages of letter-press and 39 
plates, of which 26 are in full color. The 
Prefatory Letter addressed by Mr. Justice 
William Caleb Loring, President of the 
Board of Trustees of the School, to Dr. 
Gennadius, is dated March 29, 1924, the 
second anniversary of the Deed of Gift. 
The Introduction and the Descriptions of 
Plates are by Dr. Lucy Allen Patton, and 
the whole work was produced under the 
supervision of Dr. James M. Paton, who 
selected the bindings to be reproduced. 

In his Prefatory Letter Judge Loring 
says, among other things: 


‘““As we have looked forward to this happy 
consummation of our common hopes, which 
means the realization on your part of a pur- 
pose formed many years ago, and on the part of 
the School a good fortune and an opportunity 
such as we had never dared to hope for even in 
our dreams, the Trustees of the School and its 
Managing Committee have conceived the plan 
of the present volume, which we offer to you as 
a slight expression of our gratitude. 

“It has seemed to us that there is an especial 
appropriateness in our offering to you at this 
time a volume which represents one notable 
element in your collection, the bindings. After 
the books have been transferred to Athens, the 
reproductions could not have been made with 
safety to the books, if these were sent where the 
best reproductions could be made, nor with 
adequate art if the plates were to be made in 
Athens. And yet nearly one thousand beauti- 
ful bindings which you have gathered in your 
Library are a unique part of it, and we have 
felt that we ought not, consistently with the 
obligation which we assumed, to publish the 
great Catalogue without also attempting to do 
justice to the bindings. ‘These bindings of the 
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sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
are of surpassing interest, not only because they 
are beautiful examples of the binder’s art, but 
also because of the famous libraries from which 
they have come. 

“Until the great Catalogue of the Genna- 
deion is completed and given to the world, the 
stupendous and magnificent importance of the 
gift cannot be fully known. But as time goes 
on, the true significance of it looms greater and 
greater, and we of the American School begin 
to realize in part what you have given and 
what, by your gift, you are going to do for 
scholarship and learning with respect to all 
things pertaining to Greece.”’ 


The first paragraph of Dr. Lucy Paton’s 
Introduction summarizes admirably the 
general character of the Library, of which 
the ‘‘historic and artistic bindings,’’ she 
says, ‘“‘constitute the most brilliant side.”’ 
Her words are: 


“One of the numerous claims of the Gen- 
nadius Library to individuality rests upon the 
variety of interests that it represents, in spite 
of its essential character as a purely Greek 
library in the widest possible sense of the term. 
Although it is limited to books having a con- 
nection, direct or indirect, with Greece and the 
Greek people, it has, unlike many highly 
specialized collections, a notable importance in 
directions that are entirely remote from its 
specific field. In fact it frequently provides a 
common meeting-ground for very diversified 
tastes even within the compass of a single 
volume, which by its contents attracts the 
Hellenist, by its rarity the bibliophile, by its 
associations the man of letters or the historian, 
by its binding the lover of the minor arts, and 
by its armorial stamps the student of heraldry. 
As the distinguished expression of the patience 
and discrimination requisite for gathering 
together such a collection the Library has a 
permanent value not to be measured by 
material standards.” 


This exquisite volume has been issued in 
only 300 numbered copies, of which 200 
have been provisionally reserved for 
America. It was placed on sale at Messrs. 
Maggs Brothers in London at five guineas, 
but in America at first at $15, that the 
constituency which supports the School 
might have a certain advantage. On 
anitaLyel.. O25) etne: Almerican price [or 
the remaining copies will be advanced to 
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$25. Orders may be sent to Professor 
George H. Chase, 12 Shady Hill Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. It is freely predicted 
among collectors and dealers that‘‘ Selected 
Bindings’’ will speedily become a rarity 
and command in the market many times 
the published price. 
EDWARD CAPPS. 


Angkor the Magnificent. The Wonder 
City of Ancient Cambodia. By Helen 
Churchill Candee. Wuth seventy-nine tllus- 
trations from photographs anda map. New 
York. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1924. 
$5.00 net. 

This is a delightful travel story, and the 
reader who likes to have his archaeology 
presented to him with all the thrill of 
romance and adventure, will find in this 
book much to repay serious perusal. 

Angkor, hidden away in the jungles ot 
French Indo-China, is perhaps the most 
mysterious and fascinating of buried cities. 
Mrs. Candee is a world-wide traveller, 
with the eye of an artist and the heart of a 
humanist, who tells her story with all the 
charm of conversational style. Hence each 
chapter of her book has its own thrill of 
interest, and when you have read them all 
you feel that you have stored up in memory 
a series of intimate pictures—of Phnom 
Penh, the capital of Cambodia; of Angkor 
Vat, the great temple; of Angkor Thom, 
the royal city of that strange people, the 
Khmers; of the Bayon, the grandest and 
oldest ot the monuments within the royal 
city’s walls; of Phimean-Akas, the finest 
of the royal palaces in Angkor Thom; and 
oi numberless sculptures and carvings and 
decorations abounding throughout the 
ruined city. 

We are indebted to Mrs. Candee for the 
vast amount of interesting material she 
has brought together and presented in such 
an informing way, and tothe publishers who 
have so profusely illustrated the book and 
produced it in a style and letter-press for 
which the Stokes Company is renowned. 

MEG 


The New Palestime. By W. D. Me- 
Crackan; M. A. With an Introduction by 
Lord Bryce. Illustrated with Reproductions 


of Special Photographs. Boston: The Page 


Company. 


This book is timely. Palestine before 
the war is quite well known, but since the 
armistice such great changes have taken 
place that the country can well be called 
“The New Palestine.’”’ The author is well 
known from his books on the “‘Swiss Re- 
public,” “Italian Lakes” and) Tyeoiss 
His two years of relief work in Palestine, 
I9I9-20, gave him rare opportunities for 
studying the present day Holy Land. He 
established and edited ‘‘The Jerusalem 
News,” the first daily paper printed in 
English in Palestine. In forty-five chap- 
ters the author vividly describes the land, 
people, British military and civil officials 
and the changes under their regime. High 
tribute is paid to the great improvements 
since Allenby entered Jerusalem, December, 
1917. Roadshavebeenconstructed, Jerusa- 
lem supplied with water, schools established, 
law courts organized, just taxes levied, and 
economic development on modern lines 
encouraged. Sir Herbert Samuel, British 
High Commissioner since 1920, is justly 
praised for his wise administration under, 
at times, unusually difficult situations. 

The author rightly refers to the great 
opportunities now offered for archaeology 
in Palestine. ‘The official regulations for 
conducting excavations are exceedingly 
fair and inviting to archaeologists who were 
so often discouraged under the Turkish 
rule. The American School of Oriental 
Research, under Dr. W. F. Albright, will 
soon have a new home. Important exca- 
vations have been conducted at Tell el Ful, 
probably Gibeah of Saul. The University 
of Pennsylvania, led by Dr. Clarence 5S. 
Fisher, has for two years been excavating 
Beisan, the Biblical Bethshean. The 
British School of Archaeology is directed 
by Dr. John Garstang who has conducted 
digging at Gaza. There are also a French 
school of Archaeology and a Jewish 
Palestine Exploration Society. 

The volume is beautifully illustrated 
with many pictures from photographs. 
There are also eight reproductions in full 
color from paintings by John Fulleylove, 
Reais GEORGE S. DUNCAN. 
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The Sepulchre of Christ in Art and Liturgy. 
By Neil C. Brooks. Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


The author’s intention seems to have de- 
veloped through his observation that Easter 
ceremonies incident to the Visitation of the 
Holy Sepulchre were the first of liturgical offices 
to take dramatic form, and continued the most 
popular of liturgical dramas throughout the 
middle ages. His book represents an attempt 
to enlarge our knowledge of the picturesque 
features of medieval Easter plays, and accord- 
ingly he assembles and reviews essential facts 
gathered from archaeological and documentary 
sources. 


Mr. Brooks presents first a very brief account 
of the tomb of Christ and the structures 
erected by Constantine and successive builders 
to honor the spot, the same constituting today 
that extraordinary complex called the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, the world’s most tragic, 
and withal, most romantic shrine. Then 
follows a section devoted to the iconography of 
the Sepulchre. The earliest representations in 
art begin in the fourth century, those from the 
East apparently depicting the circular building; 
the Anastasis, erected by Constantine and 
described by pilgrims; while those in the West 
reflect the architectural features associated with 
conventional Roman tombs. In this section 
occurs a strange inversion of purpose and 
method: the author announces a chapter on the 
relation of the Sepulchre in art to the archi- 
tecture of the altar, and concludes by denying 
that the architecture of the high altar influenced 
representations of the Sepulchre. 


The remainder of the book is taken up with 
descriptions of the liturgical ceremonies of 
Good Friday and Easter that developed 
dramatic action, as well as the stage properties 
devised in continental and English churches 
for the effective presentation of the drama. In 
the appendix the author publishes, mostly for 
the first time, a series of Latin texts of the 
drama from widely scattered manuscripts. 


The book contains fourteen plates. It is a 
distinct contribution, and will be appreciated 
by all who are interested in the history of the 
drama, Early Christian, Byzantine and Medi- 
eval art, and all things medieval. 

CLARK D. LAMBERTON. 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN: ROME 


By GC. ‘GRANT: LAFARGE 
Secretary of the Academy 


MERICA owns a great possession 
lying in the Eternal City; great 
for its material value, greater 

for the influence it is destined to 
exert upon the arts and learning of 
our country. ‘The nature of this pos- 
session, what it is, how it came to be, 
why it should be, this account will 
attempt to show. 

The statement that it is the property 
of America and not of certain indi- 
viduals, may be explained by compar- 
ison. ‘The chief exemplar, as well as 
the oldest of all post-graduate acade- 
mies of art, is that of France, which 
was founded under Louis XIV, and has 
occupied its present beautiful quarters 
in the famous Villa Medici for well 
over a century. All the world knows 
what the Grand Prix de Rome means to 
a French artist—the supreme reward 
of student excellence, to be gained in 
strenuous competition. The French 
nation maintains its Academy, as a 
governmental institution, under the 
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Ministry of Fine Arts; its Director is 
a government official; those returning 
from residence there may expect, in 
greater or less degree, some official 
support. 

We in America do not do things in 
this way; we have no Ministry of Fine 
Arts, nor any equivalent. When we 
want an Academy, we must ask our 
citizens to put their hands into their 
pockets and give the funds for its 
establishment and maintenance; for 
though our government gives us a 
charter, it does not, and may not be 
expected to, give financial support. 
Such funds are committed to the keep- 
ing of a Board of ‘Trustees, existing 
under authority of an Act of Congress, 
and therefore, to that extent, a national 
body. Accordingly they must so use 
those funds, however and by whom- 
soever given, that the advantages to 
be derived from them shall be available 
to all such citizens of the United 
States as may be qualified, under the . 
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rules which the trustees are empowered 
to make, to profit therefrom. Hence 
the property held in Rome by the 
trustees, and the educational oppor- 
tunities there offered, truly belong to 
America, and those who have given 
to the Academy have given to our 
country. 

The building of the World’s Fair at 
Chicago made a turning-point in our 
artistic progress, so marked that it may 
well be termed an epoch. Its effect 
was profound and far-reaching, strongly 
influencing our subsequent work and 
point of view. It was the first occa- 
sion upon which there were brought 
together, to work for a common result, 
not only a number of architects, but 
also the practitioners of the allied arts. 
The lessons learned were important: 
the inestimable value of coherence and 
classic orderliness; the individual free- 
dom given to those who accept a 
common restraint; greatest of all, per- 
haps, the meaning of collaboration: 
That the architect, the painter, the 
sculptor, if each is to reach his highest 
expression, must work all together, 
mind to mind and hand to hand, not 
as separate units fortuitously assem- 
bled, but as an intimately interwoven 
and mutually comprehending team— 
as men worked in every great age of 
the past to make great works of art. 
Perhaps the full lesson was not en- 
tirely grasped, perhaps it was too vast 
for immediate complete realization; 
but at any rate it bore some fruit 
promptly, and the American School of 
Architecture in Rome was opened in 
1894. It was in the fertile brain of 
that most distinguished ornament of 
American architecture, Charles F. 
McKim, that the idea was born; under 
his fervor and enthusiasm, together 
with that of Daniel Burnham, that it 
took shape; to their unswerving devo- 


tion to this idea, their gifts to it of 
money and time; to their inspiring 
example; to the years of Frank Millet’s 
unselfish service, ending only with his 
tragic death in that very service; and to 
the adherence of such others as La 
Farge and Saint-Gaudens, now gone, 
Mowbray, French, and Blashfield, hap- 
pily still with us, that this fruition was 
due. Begun by two such princes of 
architecture as McKim and Burnham, 
it naturally took at first an architec- 
tural form, but the rest soon followed. 
In 1897 the scope was enlarged by the 
founding of the American Academy 
in Rome, for students of architecture, 
painting, and sculpture. The Villa 
Aurora was used as headquarters until 
1904, when the Academy purchased 
the Villa Mirafiore, which it occupied 
until October, 1914. “Toward the close 
of 1909, Mrs. Heyland, an American 
lady living in Rome, devised to the 
Academy the property known as the 
Villa Aurelia, of which, in due course, 
it took possession. This was an im- 
portant step and one requiring much 
consideration. It involved the aban- 
donment, sooner or later, of the Villa 
Mirafiore; the expenditure of a con- 
siderable sum in taxes, and, beyond 
that, upon new building; for the Villa 
Aurelia, though a house of imposing 
appearance, standing in a spacious and 
lovely garden, was by no means ade- 
quate for such an establishment as the 
Academy requires. But the greatest 
factor was the character and quality 
of the offered site. For the Mirafiore, 
charming, convenient, comfortable and 
with fine grounds, lies well outside the 
walls toward the Campagna in a 
modern quarter of Rome, and has no 
historical association. 

But the Villa Aurelia stands upon 
the summit of the Janiculum, the 
highest point within the walls; the 
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gate to its grounds is immediately 
next to the Porta San Pancrazio, be- 
tween which and the Villa Doria- 
Pamfili, just beyond, was the terrific 
fighting led by Garibaldi in 1849; it 
was in this house, then the Villa 
Savorelli, that he made his last head- 
quarters, and the siege left it a bat- 
tered ruin. From its windows and 
its terraces one sees the dome of St. 
Peter’s, its springing level with the eye; 
one sees all of Rome stretched out 
beneath, all of it from Monte Mario 
past the pyramid of Cestius to the 
tombs on the Appian Way; Soracte, 
Leonessa, the Abruzzi, the Sabine and 
Alban hills, the Campagna, the light- 
house twinkling by night at distant 
Ostia. ‘The modern restored house is 
not in the grand manner, but it has 
some splendid rooms, and a part of it 
actually is a bit of the Aurelian Wall. 
Those who live in it gaze daily, from 
a place of utmost loveliness, down upon 
“the heart of Europe and the living 
chronicle of man’s long march to 
civilization.” 

At the time of this event another 
step, which had for some time been 
under consideration, was taken. ‘The 
American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome was founded in 1895, and 
occupied as headquarters the Villino 
Bonghi, near the Baths of Diocletian. 
It is, as its name implies, an institution 
for the higher development of ad- 
vanced students in the fields of ar- 
chaeology, literature, and ancient art. 
Its work is of a twofold character— 
educational and scientific. On the 
general educational side it has been a 
highly valuable force in vivifying and 
invigorating the standards of classical 
teaching, by making intending teachers 
acquainted with the rich store of 
Roman antiquities. On the strictly 
scientific side the work has been done 
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by the professors and fellows of the 
schools, and has consisted of epi- 
graphic and paleographic studies and 
publications. 

The proposal made was that the 
Academy and the School of Classical 
Studies should unite. The union was 
agreed upon; the two branches to be 
consolidated under the title of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome, with a School 
of Fine Arts and a School of Classical 
Studies. The agreement went into 
effect on December 31; 1912. Briefly, 
the plan of organization provides that 
the resident officers in Rome shall be 
a Director of the Academy as a whole, 
a Professor in charge of each School, 
an Executive Secretary to administer 
business matters, with such other pro- 
fessors, lecturers, or instructors as may 
be deemed advisable. The utmost 
possible autonomy is preserved for each 
school, within its educational province. 

Since acquiring the Villa Aurelia, the 
Academy has been enriched by the 
donation of adjacent property, in- 
cluding two residences. On part of 
this property there has been erected 
a large building, which, with its fine 
approach, its beautiful cortile, and 
spacious, well-proportioned rooms, is 
the working Academy headquarters. 
It contains the living-rooms of the 
Fellows, their studios and study-rooms, 
dining-hall, lounges, a great library, 
museum, kitchens, and offices. ‘The 
transfer of the whole Academy to the 
new quarters occurred in October, 1914. 
The following then constitutes its plant: 
The Academy building, residence and 
work-rooms of the Fellows; the Villa 
Aurelia, which was the residence of the 
late Dr. Jesse Benedict Carter, Director 
of the Academy; the Villa Chiaraviglio, 
residence of the Professor of Musical 
Composition; and a smaller house of 
varying occupancy. 

New York City. 
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AMERICA IN ANCIENT ROME 


By GRANT SHOWERMAN 


TALY is one of the most universally 
| visited countries of Europe, and 

Rome is the most universally 
visited of Italian cities. The steady 
stream of more or less independent 
travellers of all nations through 
autumn, winter, and spring has in 
recent years been continued through 
the summer season by the voluminous 
stream of Americans making Europe’s 
acquaintance in touring parties. 

These transients of summer and 
winter, however, do not represent the 
total American interest in Rome. The 
settled and permanent American popu- 
lation of Italy’s capital is always a 
surprise. It comprises American 
women who have married into Italian 
families, and American families who 
have invested in homes; it includes 
clergymen, teachers, scholars, artists, 
diplomats, and regular annual visitors. 
The American traveller who wishes 
only Roman experience in Rome may 
easily find himself involved in so many 
social obligations as to endanger his 
purpose. 


WHY AMERICANS GO TO ROME 


There are many reasons why Ameri- 
cans go to Italy. We may single out 
the four or five which are of greatest 
effect. 

There is, first, the mere physical 
charm of Italian landscape and climate. 
“Beautiful is Italy,’ writes Andrew 
Lang to Horace, in Letters to Dead 
Authors—“ beautiful is Italy, with the 
delicate outlines of her sacred hills, her 
dark groves, her little cities perched 
like eyries on the crags, her rivers 
gliding under ancient walls: beautiful 
is Italy, her seas and her suns.”’ 
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second, there is the cultural richness 
of her cities. “Here everything be- 
trays the work of generation after 
generation of ingenious men,”’ says Leo 
of one of them. “Like a water-lily 
rising on the mirror of the lake, so 
rests on this lovely ground the still more 
lovely Florence, with its everlasting 
works and its inexhaustible riches .... 
Each street of Florence contains a 
world of art: the walls of the city are the 
calyx containing the fairest flowers of 
the human mind ;—and this is but the 
richest gem in the diadem with which 
the Italian people have adorned the 
earth.” The riches of Rome are less 
than the riches of Florence only for the 
Renaissance; in total range and sig- 
nificance, Rome surpasses not only 
Florence but every other city in the 
world. It contains monuments of 
every period from its founding to the 
actual present, and these monuments 
represent not only the history of Rome, 
but the history of European civilization. 

In the third place, there is the re- 
ligious reason. Rome is the seat of the 
Church’s visible head, the capital of 
Christendom. The faithful visit Rome 
in the spirit of pilgrimage, the indif- 
ferent and the skeptical because of the 
historical fascination of a city and in- 
stitution which for upwards of two 
thousand years have been the center of 
the occidental world’s intellectual and 
spiritual interest. 

Fourthly, speaking in the broad sense 
of the word, there is the social reason. 
So many people visit Italy and Rome, 
so many books have been written about 
them, and so many returned travellers 
are set apart by the fact of having seen 
the Coliseum and the Forum, Saint 
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Peter’s and the Vatican, and perhaps 
the Vicar of Christ himself, that many 
for whom an Italian experience exer- 
cises no other appeal will extend their 
tour to include Rome because their 
fellows have done so. 

Lastly, there is the scholar’s and 
artist’s reason, or what might be called 
the creative reason as distinguished 
from the merely cultural. ‘There is a 
considerable number of historians, 
archaeologists, poets, essayists, novel- 
ists, musicians, artists, and students of 
the arts who find Italian themes attrac- 
tive, and Italian residence indispensable 
to the deepest inspiration and the finest 
execution. 

In an appraisal of America’s contri- 
bution to the world’s knowledge of 


ancient Rome, it is the class represented 
by this last reason that we must take 
into account. ‘The other four classes 
are not without importance as back- 
ground or support, but it is the crea- 
tive class, the scholar and the artist 
of pen, brush, chisel, and blueprint, in 
which America’s intellectual effort in 
Italy has attained to realization. 


ROME THE GOAL OF INTELLECTUAL 
AND SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE 


The nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies are not the first period in which 
foreign intellectual effort has been 
exerted in Italy. Since the time or 
Augustus and before, Italy and Rome 
have been a land and city of monu- 
ments, the goal of intellectual and 
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spiritual pilgrimage. Especially in the 
thirteenth century, however, when the 
light of the Renaissance was breaking, 
and in the succeeding two hundred 
years, when art and learning were in 
their greatest exuberance, did Italy 
become the active center and source of 
culture. The universities of Salerno, 
Bologna, and Padua during that period 
were to all Europe what the German 
universities of the nineteenth century 
were to all the world. Italian archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, letters, 
manners, and professional learning 
spread themselves over the face of the 
continent and to the British Isles. One 
has only to think of Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Milton, of Corneille, 
Racine, Montaigne, and Moliere, of 
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Rubens, of Ribera, of Saint Paul’s in 
London and the castle at Heidelberg, to 
realize the extent and the durability of 
the influence which emanated from 
Italy of the Renaissance. 

In the course of time, however, 
partly from natural exhaustion, partly 
as a result of the distractions of Re- 
formation and counter-Reformation, 
partly because of the presence of 
foreign powers, the great creative move- 
ment in Italy came to an end. For 
three hundred years after the sack of 
Rome in 1527 by Charles the Fifth’s 
army under the Constable of Bourbon, 
Italy was never clear of the German, 
French, Spanish, or Austrian presence. 
The political prestige of both Pope and 
Italian prince declined, and Italy be- 
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came a land of petty rulers oppressing 
or misgoverning their own territories 
while owing their existence and con- 
tinuance in authority to the favor of 
European states. From undisputed 
primacy in all the arts of civilization, 
Italy passed to a period of stagnation. 
She was indeed not without her scho- 
lastic activities, and the Church was 
energetic in world propaganda, spread- 
ing her missions over the Americas and 
the Far East. ‘There were inspiring 
innovations in music which placed the 
world forever in Italy’s debt; Palestrina 
and the rise of opera belong to this 
period. On the whole, however, these 
centuries were comparatively barren of 
creative impulse, whether on the part 
of native Italian or visitor. Rome 


especially, the capital of a little Italian 
princedom under an autocratic papal 
master who was dependent upon the 
goodwill of European monarchs, be- 
came the mere goal of travel and 
pilgrimage. 


GREAT MEN WHO HAVE LIVED IN 
ROME 


When the period of stagnation began 
to give place to renewed activity, the 
new interest was more or less coincident 
with the national movement in Europe. 
Whether nationalism stimulated intel- 
lectual interest, or intellectual interest 
was the inspiration of nationalism, or 
both were the natural manifestations of 
renewed vigor, need not be debated. 
The fact is that both native Italian 
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genius, asin Manzoni, Alfieri, Leopardi, 
Goldoni, Canova, Bellini, and Doni- 
zetti, and foreign genius, as in Winckel- 
mann, Lessing, Goethe, and Thorwald- 
sen, began to manifest themselves 
during the hundred years immediately 
preceding and following Napoleon and 
the French national movement, whose 
influence was soon felt in Italy, and 
encouraged, if it did not originate, the 
Italian rise against foreign domination. 

since the beginning of Italy’s struggle 
for independence from the Bourbons 
in the south, the Austrians in the north, 
and the Church in the center, which 
covered roughly the fifty years from 
1820 to the entry into Rome in 1870, 
the history of intellectual activity in 
Italy has been starred by many foreign 
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names. A roll of those who have either 
lived and worked in Italy, or have 
employed Italian history, art, or life 
as the stuff of their creations, or have 
been manifestly inspired by passing 
sojourns, includes, among Americans, 
such names as Edward Everett, Long- 
fellow, Buchanan Read, Lowell, Haw- 
thorne, Bayard ‘Taylor, ‘Theodore 
Parker, George William Curtis, Craw- 
ford and Story the sculptors, Crawford 
the novelist, Elihu Vedder the painter, 
Charles Eliot Norton, Donald Mitchell, 
W. D. Howells; among English, the 
Brownings, Landor, Tennyson, Mere- 
dith) Bivcews Lrevelyany | Symonds; 
Shelley, Keats; among Frenchmen, 
Chateaubriand, Guizot, Ampére, Du- 
chesne; among Germans, Mommsen, 
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Gregorovius, Ranke; among Scandi- 
navians, Ibsen. ‘To these, many artists 
might be added. 


FOREIGN ACADEMIES IN ROME 


The above names represent for the 
most part only individual effort; but 
there were other consequences than the 
immediate results of this effort. The 
presence in Italy of so many scholars, 
authors, and artists, with the convic- 
tion they carried away regarding the 
benefits of residence in Italy, resulted 
finally in the formation of academic 
societies on the part of their various 
nations. The French Academy, which 
indeed had been founded long ago by 
Louis the Fourteenth in 1666, was 
transferred in 1803 from the Palazzo 


Salviati on the Corso, where it had 
been housed from 1725 to 1800, to 
begin a new existence in its present 
home in the Villa Medici. The German 
Archaeological Institute, until the 
recent war, occupied quarters on the 
Capitoline Hill built in 1874-6 by the 
German government. Besides these, 
there have gradually come into being 
other learned societies, until today few 
of the advanced countries of Europe 
are unrepresented, and America itself 
has its academic bodies in Italy. There 
were in existence, at the beginning of 
the great war, the French Academy of 
Art, the French Institute of Archae- 
ology, the German Institute, the 
Spanish Academy, the Spanish His- 
torical Society, the American Academy, 
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and the British Academy. Since the 
war, the Dutch Institute of Archaeology 
has been added, and Roumania or- 
ganized her school in 1923. ‘These 
bodies, together with others of less 
name, and with Italian organizations 
private and national, include the main 
activities in art and archaeology repre- 
senting modern interest in ancient 
Rome. 

If we confine our attention now to 
American effort, we shall understand 
both the significance of our national life 
in Rome and the general working of 
scholarly enterprise in Italy, and shall 
realize the importance of an appre- 
ciative attitude toward the institution 
that more than anything else repre- 
sents us there. 
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AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP IN ROME 


American scholarship was somewhat 
more tardy in participation in the 
serious study of ancient Rome than that 
of other great nations. America in the 
nineteenth century was occupied with 
her own destinies, besides being remote 
and, in the affairs of intellect, bred to 
the habit of receiving rather than giv- 
ing. Her libraries were undeveloped, 
and her universities had no traditions 
in archaeological and art study, to say 
nothing of the unfamiliarity of the 
American people with the monuments 
of antiquity. If we are to look for a 
beginning, it may be seen in the work 
of John Izard Middleton entitled 
Grecian Remains in Italy, published in 
1812. Mr. Middleton was a gentleman 
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of intellectual interests who may be 
called America’s first classical archae- 
ologist. His work consisted of de- 
scriptions of Cyclopean walls and 
Roman antiquities, accompanied by 
original sketches done in 1808 and 1809. 

Middleton’s work was isolated. Not 
counting the many who spent short 
periods in Italy for recreation or general 
cultivation, the next important name 
is that of Charles Eliot Norton. With 
him began a movement whose conse- 
quences are a wonderful monument to 
personal vision and enthusiasm. 

Mr. Norton was born in 1827 and 
died in 1908. He numbered among his 
friends Clough, Morris, Burne-Jones, 
Ruskin, Carlyle, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, Parkman. He entered Har- 


vard at 14, graduated at 19 with the 
class of 1846, and at the age of about 23, 
in the employ of the East India Com- 
pany, madea voyage to India, returning 
by way of Egypt and Italy, and after- 
ward going into business. In 1855-7 
he visited Europe, spending the winter 
months principally in Rome. ‘The 
result of this was the volume called 
Travel and Study in Italy, published 
in 1860, and Dante’s Vita Nuova in 
English. Mr. Norton had been a con- 
tributor to the first number of the 
Atlantic Monthly in 1857, and wrote 
also for the North American Review, 
becoming later Mr. Lowell’s assistant 
on that periodical. In the autumn and 
winter evenings of 1865 and 1866, in 
company with Lowell, he listened to 
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Longfellow’s confidential reading of his 
Dante translation. In 1868 he went 
again to Hurope, where he remained 
for five years, the first part of the time 
in Italy and the remainder in Germany 
and England, where he becaine ac- 
quainted with Carlyle and Mrs. Gas- 
kell. In 1875 he was made professor of 
the Fine Arts at Harvard, a chair which 
he occupied until 1897. 


FOUNDING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Great, however, as was Mr. Norton’s 
contribution to American culture in the 
translation of Dante, in his occupation 
of the first chair of the Fine Arts in 
Harvard, and in his other written work, 
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it is hardly to be doubted that his 
greatest service to American intellec- 
tual life will prove to have been his 
founding, in 1879, of the Archaeological 
Institute of America. This was the 
consequence of his visit to Egypt and 
Italy in 1851, the sojourns of 1855-7 
and 1868 in Italy, and of a naturally 
catholic taste in art and intellect. Mr. 
Norton had the vision of a more en- 
lightened teaching of the classics and 
art in America that should result from 
the stimulation of American scholars 
by participation in the archaeological 
enterprises of European scholarship. 

The Institute proved its earnestness 
immediately by organizing an expe- 
dition to excavate at Assos in Asia 


IN THE LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


Minor, and almost at the same time by 
founding the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies in Athens. ‘The com- 
mittee appointed in 1881 provided for 
the opening of the School in the autumn 
of 1882. Scant as were its equipment 
and means, it was characterized from 
the first by independence and _initia- 
tive. In 1882-3. volume.1 .of ats 
papers appeared, contributed by Louis 
Bevier, H. N. Fowler, J. R. Wheeler, 
W. W. Goodwin, and J. R. Sterrett. 
The American Journal of Archaeology, 
founded in 1885, became later the organ 
of the Institute. In 1886 the Institute 
discussed plans for an expedition to 
Cyrene or to Magna Graecia under 
Joseph T. Clarke, who had directed the 
work at Assos, and in the same year it 


inaugurated the practice of sending out 
lecturers to keep the American public 
in touch with archaeological effort. 
Rodolfo Lanciani of Rome and Charles 
Waldstein were the first lecturers for 
the Institute. In 1886-7 Messrs. 
Clarke and Emerson excavated the 
temple of Hera at Cotrone in southern 
Italy. In 1889 the School at Athens 
engaged in excavations at Sicyon near 
Corinth, and in 1888 secured permission 
of the Greek government to excavate at 
Plataea, Anthedon, and Thisbe. In 
1890 the excavation of Delphi was pro- 
posed. Upwards of $30,000 was sub- 
scribed for this enterprise in Boston and 
Cambridge alone, but the great privi- 
lege was finally secured for French 
scholarship by the French government. 
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In 1891 the School was active at 
Hretria, and obtained permission to 
work for seven years at Amyclae and 
Sparta. In 1892 it began the important 
excavation of the Argive Heraeum. In 
1893 the Institute commissioned the 
Italian archaeologist Halbherr to ex- 
plore in Crete. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES IN ROME 


Meanwhile, such was the inspiration 
of these activities in Greece that Rome 
had begun to occupy the thoughts of 
Latin classicists. In May, 1894, a 
committee of the Institute was ap- 
pointed to form plans for similar effort 
in Italy, and in 1895-6 the work of the 
American School of Classical Studies in 
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Rome was inaugurated. For the first 
year, William Gardner Hale was 
director and Arthur L. Frothingham, 
Jr., assistant director, with William K. 
Denison and Walter Dennison as In- 
stitute fellows, and Walter Lowrie as 
fellow in Christian archaeology. ‘The 
American School of Architecture, 
founded in 1894, now proposed a union 
with the School of Classical Studies, 
which during the first year had shared 
its quarters in the Villa dell’ Aurora. 
The School of Classical Studies was 
unable to accept the proposal, and 
occupied quarters in Via Gaeta 2, 
where it remained until 1901, when it 
transferred its seat to a villa in Via 
Vicenza. ‘The directors from 1895 to 
1899 were W. G. Hale, Minton Warren, 
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C. L. Smith, and Tracy Peck. In 1899 
Richard Norton was appointed for five 
years, and in 1904 reappointed. In 
1907 Mr. Norton resigned and was 
succeeded by Jesse Benedict Carter of 
Princeton, who remained director of the 
School of Classical Studies until its 
formal union with the American 
Academy in Rome on February 11, 


LG13. 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


This union, as we have seen, had 
been proposed in 1896 by the American 
School of Architecture, but found in- 
advisable. Meanwhile the American 
School of Architecture had been suc- 
ceeded by the American Academy 
in Rome, incorporated by Congress 


March 3, 1905, “for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining an instt- 
tution to promote the study and prac- 
tice of the fine arts and to aid and 
stimulate the education and training of 
architects, painters, sculptors, and 
other artists.” Among the galaxy of 
brilliant names composing its body 
corporate and politic were those of 
Edwin Abbey, Edwin Blashfield, Daniel 
French, John LaFarge, Frederick Mac- 
Monnies, Augustus Saint-Gaudens, and 
Charles F. McKim, whose enthusiasm 
had been the moving factor in the 
foundation of the School of Architec- 
ture in 1894. By 1912 the sentiment 
for consolidation of the two schools had 
so increased as to be irresistible. ‘The 
American School now owned property 
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amounting to $100,000, and _ the 
Academy $900,000, together with the 
Villa Aurelia, bequeathed by Mrs. 
Heyland, a beautiful property, rich in 
historical interest, situated on the 
Janiculum and commanding a splendid 
outlook over the city, Campagna, and 
mountains. 

The death on the Titanic in 1912 of 
F. D. Millet, who was to have assumed 
charge of the new Academy, left 
vacant the directorship, to which Direc- 
tor Carter of the School of Classical 
Studies succeeded. The dual work of 
the institution in classical studies and 
fine arts under the leadership of Direc- 
tor Carter was well under way in the 
new building on the Janiculum when 
the outbreak of the war diminished, 
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though it did not halt, its activities. 
True to the spirit of loyalty toward the 
land of its adoption, the Academy did 
much to aid Italy in the war. Director 
Gorham Phillips Stevens of the School 
of Fine Arts, with Mrs. Stevens, was 
active in Rome and at the front in 
relief work. Director Charles Upson 
Clark of the School of Classical Studies 
visited the front to gather material, and 
lectured officially for the Italian cause 
in America, inspiring much sympathy 
for Italy and raising large sums for 
relief. Director Carter himself died 
at Cervignano, near the battle lines, 
while on a Red Cross mission, and lies 
buried in Rome. Various students also 
contributed aid. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


It required some time after the war 
for the Academy to recover its normal 
attendance, though its work had been 
continuous both through and after the 
conflict. In 1921-2 the number in the 
School of Classical Studies was still 
low, but by the next year had increased 
to over twenty, an enrollment equalled 
by the School of Fine Arts. The ad- 
dition of the Department of Musicunder 
Professor Lamond in 1I92I-2 was an 
important extension of the Academy’s 
influence. | 

The organization of the American 
Academy in Rome thus provides for 
three spheres of activity: the Fine Arts, 
including architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, and landscape architecture; Music; 
and Classical Studies, including Roman 
archaeology and Christian archaeology, 
history and literature as research sub- 
jects, and allied specialties. At the head 
of the Academy as a whole is Director 
Stevens. The professor in charge of 
the School of Fine Arts is Frank P. 
Fairbanks; in charge of Music, Felix 
Lamond. ‘The services of these three 
are continuous from year to year. 
Other professorships at present are 
annual. The School of Classical 
Studies, since Mr. Carter became 
director of the Academy, has not had a 
permanent head, but has been adminis- 
tered by professors in charge for one 
year, assisted by annual professors. 
The professor in charge for 1923-4 was 
John C. Rolfe of the University of 
Pennsylvania, the annual professor, 
Louis E. Lord of Oberlin. Albert W. 
Van Buren, Professor of Archaeology 
and Librarian, and C. Densmore Curtis, 
Associate Professor of Archaeology and 
Editor of Academy Publications, are on 
permanent tenure. 

The School of Fine Arts engages in 
no set and formal instruction. Its 
members, more or less mature men who 


have won fellowships for three years on 
stipends of $1000, with others in at- 
tendance for varying periods on their 
own means, avail themselves of the 
Academy studios and library for crea- 
tive work, and of the opportunities 
afforded by Rome and Italy, supple- 
mented by travel in Egypt, Greece, 
France, and elsewhere, for study and 
inspiration. 

The fellows in the School of Music 
also occupy studios, and in the intervals 
of their visits to famous European 
musical centers and performances, en- 
gage in composition. 

In the School of Classical Studies, 
there is more of the atmosphere of 
formal instruction, though here too in- 
dependent investigation is the essen- 
tial activity. The School of ‘Classical 
Studies is really an American graduate 
school in classics, with the difference 
that it is cut off from any connection 
with undergraduate work and life, and 
sees and touches daily the actual 
scenes and material with which its 
studies are concerned. It is worth 
mentioning that in its years of greatest 
attendance it is the largest of all 
American graduate departments of 
classics. Its membership is composed 
of (1) three fellows on one-year and 
two-year periods, chosen competitively ; 
(2) independent research students; (3) 
visiting students, usually including 
teachers who are spending the year in 
deepening their knowledge and inspi- 
ration, and especially college and uni- 
versity professors on leave for the prose- 
cution of special research. Lectures 
begin the first of October, and include 
courses (1) on the city and its monu- 
ments; (2) on the Campagna and its 
principal sites, such as Veii and Ostia; 
(3) on the museums as they illustrate 
early Italian culture and Roman life; 
(4) on epigraphy, palaeography, numis- 
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matics, ceramics, or some other special 
subject of interest to classical scholar- 
ship. In addition to these are indi- 
vidual lectures by Italian professors, 
such as Calza, Director of Excavations 
at Ostia; visiting Americans whose 
work is of importance, such as Henry A. 
Sanders and J. G. Winter, who lectured 
in 1922-3 on papyrus manuscripts; 
European scholars who happen to be 
available, such as Franz Cumont; and 
writers on classical subjects of broad 
interest, such as Henry Osborn Taylor. 

Not least among the activities of the 
School is the annual trip to Greece. 
This usually occurs in April and May 
under the direction of Professor Van 
Buren, who lectures among the ruins 
of the various Greek sites. While in 
Athens, the School is identified for the 
time with the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens. The visit 
to Greece is preceded by a week’s study 
and lectures among the remains of 
Pompeii, with Sicily or Carthage as 
possible supplements. , The rest of the 
year is occupied by individual effort at 
Rome. ‘The annual exposition in May 
affords opportunity for the visualiza- 
tion of the Academy’s work in all 
spheres. In 1923, the three fellows in 
Music directed the Augusteo orchestra 
in compositions of their own at a con- 
cert held at the Academy and attended 
by an international audience, while the 
Academy halls displayed the product 
of art and classical students. The ex- 
position was visited privately by the 
king and his suite. 

In addition to the regular work, there 
was held in 1923, under the direction of 
Grant Showerman, annual professor of 
1922-3, the first summer session of the 
School of Classical Studies in Rome. 
This undertaking was repeated in 1924 
with an enrollment of 39, an increase of 
34 over the preceding year. The sum- 
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mer session lasts six weeks in July and 
August, and consists of lectures and 
demonstrations among the remains of 
ancient Rome, and excursions to neigh- 
boring sites. This branch of the 
Academy’s activity, which in the 
nature of things will be chiefly for 
teachers, contains great possibilities 
for influence on class rooms of Latin 
and allied subjects in America. 


THE ACADEMY AND AMERICA 


The American Academy in Rome is 
not the creation of an exclusive circle 
representing a special or selfish in- 
Lerest sta spratic. irom: ‘need of 
American life, and has had the gradual 
and steady growth of healthy, natural 
things. It is ministering to the need 
which called it forth. Ina broad way, 
too, it belongs to American life in the 
sense that it is supported by the 
American people and not by the few. 
It is not, like most of the foreign 
academic bodies in Italy, dependent 
upon the national government. ‘This 
may place it at some disadvantage, but 
it also has the merit of insuring sin- 
cerity ; personal contributions represent 
personal faith. The moneys of the 
Academy have been contributed largely 
by private citizens—by C. F. McKim 
in gift and bequest, by the Morgans, 
father and son, by Mrs. Heyland, by 
numerous donors of lesser sums whose 
sacrifices are quite as worthy of men- 
tion. Among them are the yearly 
guarantors, a list of men and women 
broadly representative of all sections of 
the United States who contribute $100 
each. In addition to these individual 
supporters are a number of colleges and 
universities whose annual contributions 
of $250 confer honor upon themselves, 
and upon their students the privileges 
of the Academy without tuition. These 
institutions at present include the fol- 
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lowing: Amherst, Boston University, 
Bryn Mawr, California, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Chicago, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Hamilton, 
Harvard, Haverford, Hunter, Johns 
Hopkins, Stanford, Massachusetts In- 


stitute of Technology, Michigan, 
Mount Holyoke, New York University, 
Oberlin, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 


Smith, Vassar, Washington, Wellesley, 
Williams, Wisconsin, Yale, Bureau of 
University Travel. 

The support of the Academy is thus 
widely representative. Let us next 
consider whether the Academy’s in- 
tellectual contact with the American 
people corresponds to its financial 
contact. How does the American 
Academy in Rome touch American 
life? 

First of all, there is the direct relation 
between the teaching of America and 
the Academy. ‘The directors and an- 
nual professors of the School of Clas- 
sical Studies are a great line of com- 
munication between Rome and the 
American class room. ‘Their names 
represent every institution of size in 
our country, and many of those whose 
importance is in quality rather than in 
numbers; and every name signifies the 
enthusiasm and the vividness of in- 
struction which are the marks of those 
who have come under the spell of Rome 
or Athens. The collegiate map of the 
United States is dotted with these 
centers of humanism. Farther, the 
fellows and students, who almost in- 
variably on their return assume im- 
portant positions, and the visiting pro- 
fessors, who already occupy such places, 
reinforce the effect of directors and 
annual professors. Rome thus func- 
tions as a great exchange between 
classical antiquity and classical teach- 
ing. 

Nor is this influence confined to 


classical studies. Many alumni of the 
School of Fine Arts also have teaching 
careers which bring our civilization into 
relation with Italy. If I donot mention 
their work, and the work of architects, 
painters, sculptors, landscape archi- 
tects, and musicians, with its more 
visible enrichment of our life through 
actual creation, it is because my theme 
is classical antiquity. 

The second great contact of the 
Academy with the American people 
takes place through the printed page. 
This is accomplished by various agen- 
cies. First of all, there is the American 
Journal of Archaeology, published con- 
tinuously since 1885 by the Archae- 
ological Institute, and containing 
chiefly the research articles of members 
of the Schools in Athens and Rome. 
Second, and hardly of less importance, 
is Art and Archaeology, one of the most 
beautiful magazines in the _ world, 
founded in 1912 and representing the 
blending of interests inaugurated by the 
union of the School of Classical Studies 
with the Academy at the same date. 
Thirdly, there are the Memoirs of the 
American Academy in Rome, of which 
four volumes have been issued, two 
on Renaissance art subjects by Stanley 
Lothrop, and one by C. Densmore 
Curtis on the famous Bernardini tomb. 
More recently, there is the series of 
Papers and Monographs of the 
Academy, which has reached the third 
number. In the first volume, Roy M. 
Peterson gives a full account of the 
ancient religions in the important dis- 
trict about Naples and Capua; in the 
second, Lily R. Taylor performs a like 
service for students of religion in 
Etruria; the third, appearing in April, 
1924, contains Tenney Frank’s Roman 
Buildings of the Republic. 

The above represent only formalized 
publications. The Academy’s place in 
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American culture is realized even better 
when account is taken of the articles, 
essays, and books which have been 
produced by its members either during 
residence in the Academy or as the 
result of the inspiration communicated 
by association with it. A list of these 
would include Platner’s Topography 
and Monuments; Carter’s Religious 
Life of Ancient Rome; Frank’s Econo- 
mic History of Rome, Roman Im- 
perialism, and History of Rome; 
Lowrie’s Monuments of the Early 
Church; Clark’s Ammianus and Visigo- 
thica; Norton’s Bernini; Frothingham’s 
Roman Cities of Dalmatia and articles 
on the so-called arch of Constantine; 
Elizabeth Hazelton Haight’s Italy Old 
and New; Frances Sabin’s Classical 
Associations of Places in Italy; Esther 
Van Deman’s monographs on Roman 
material and construction; at least 
seven authors in the Loeb Library 
series, and twelve in the series of Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome; Hale’s work 
on the manuscript of Catullus dis- 
covered by him in the first year of the 
School; the studies of sites near Rome, 
notably Lanuvium, Norba, Privernum, 
and Setia; Olcott’s Dictionary of Latin 
Inscriptions, broken off by the author’s 
death; and Showerman’s Eternal Rome. 
It will be seen from this varied list, 
which, if space allowed, might be greatly 
extended, that the product of Academy 
members is not only of a scholarly 
character but in large part directed to a 
wide circle of cultivated readers and 
therefore in the best sense popular. 
Another contact which can not be too 
highly estimated is through lectures. 
since 1886 the Archaeological Institute 
has carried out a policy by which the 
centers of intellectual interest in col- 
lege and university towns and in the 
larger cities have been kept in com- 
munication with the most recent work 
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in excavation and exploration in Amer- 
ican, biblical, and classical lands. The 
lecturers chosen for this work have been 
in the main scholars prominent in the 
life of the various Schools who have 
brought back the results of their own 
experience. At present, four circuits 
are maintained —eastern, central, 
western, and Canadian. ‘The subjects 
presented, so far as they are concerned 
with Italy, range from excavation in 
Rome and Pompeii to the art of the 
Renaissance, from inscriptions and 
manuscripts to Roman religion. The 
lectures are free to the. ptiblic, are 
usually illustrated by slides made from 
the lecturer’s personal photography, 
and reach a large number of Americans 
who would otherwise lack a realization 
of progress in an important field of 
knowledge. 

It will thus be seen that the American 
Academy in Rome sums up American 
intellectual and aesthetic interests in 
Italy, and that it communicates its 
life to the people of America. Con- 
sidered together with the Archae- 
ological Institute of America, with 
which its connection is not organic but 
none the less real, its accomplishments, 
not only in scholarly and literary en- 
deavor but in the transmission of the 
fruits of that endeavor to the actual 
life of American citizenship, are prob- 
ably unsurpassed by any other organ- 
ization of similar character. 


INTERNATIONAL INFLUENCE OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 


So far, we have considered the 
Academy as a national influence. Its 
international aspect also should be 
made clear. The Academy library, 
now numbering 25,000 works, 1s freely 
used by scholars of all nations. Since 
the outbreak of the war, as the resort 
of investigators it has taken the place of 
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the old German Archaeological In- 
stitute, and is easily the most con- 
venient and the most utilized of the 
archaeological libraries in Rome. It 
needs only a more generous appropria- 
tion for books to become perma- 
nently the leader of all the academies in 
Rome. Ina more specific way, too, the 
Academy serves an international pur- 
pose through the opportunity it affords 
for the cultivation of the friendly 
relation between Italy and America. 
The attitude of the king and the 
country is cordial, and the courtesy of 
the Italian government in the way of 
substantial favors is much appreciated 
by a constantly widening circle of 
American citizens. 

A final word, and an important one. 
It is not to be denied that classical 
study in America as well as in other 
places has suffered somewhat, at least 
in the esteem of the general public, 
because of devotion to minutiae. With- 
out pronouncing on the justice of this 
opinion, we may say at any rate that 
the dangers from pedantry are less 
likely to beset the student of the classics 
on classic soil than among stacks of 
research volumes far removed from the 
natural home of classical literature. 
In spite of himself, the scholar in Rome 
is kept from the dry-as-dust of mere 
books. The sight daily of the great and 
almost living monuments of the past, 
the frequent contact with enlightened 
visitors and a vigorous Italian life, the 
attractions of drama and music, the 
sense he soon acquires, in the midst of 
all these, of dwelling in the secret 
presence of the great figures of ancient 


times, are a great corrective, an in- 
surance against the loss of the spiritual 
element whose presence or absence de- 
termines so largely the usefulness or the 
futility of learning. 

Let us conclude in a most appropriate 
way by quoting Mr. Norton. After 
speaking of the temptations of scholar- 
ship “to exalt the discovery of trifling 
particulars into an end by itself, and to 
take pleasure in the mere accumulation 
of what Donne rightly calls 


‘Those unconcerning things, matters of fact,’ 


which, till ordered in their relation to 
some general truth, are nothing better 
than fragments in a heap of rubbish,”’ 
the founder of the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America, and the source of a 
great liberalizing influence in American 
scholarship, thus defines the scholar: 
“The true scholar is he who, avoiding 
useless specialism on the one hand, and 
loose inexactness on the other, never 
mistaking the roots of knowledge for 
its fruits, or straying from the highway 
of learning into its by-paths, however 
attractively they may open before 
him, holds steadily to the main objects 
of all study, the acquisition of a fuller 
acquaintance with life in its higher 
ranges, of a juster appreciation of the 
ways and works of man, and of man’s 
relation to that inconceivable universe, 
in the vast and mysterious order of 
which he finds himself an infinitesimally 
small object.”’ 

Note.—‘‘ America in Ancient Rome’”’ is here printed 
by courtesy of the Delphian Society, Ethelwyn Wing, 


Educational Director, for which it was prepared, and in 
whose literature it will shortly be published. 


Madison, Wisconsin. 
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THE ARCHITECT AT THE AMERICAN 
ACADEMY IN ROME 


By GORHAM PHILLIPS STEVENS 


Director of the Academy 


and noble art which endeavors to 

unite appropriateness, order and 
beauty in a building. It houses man, 
provides him with places of worship, 
business and amusement, and, finally, 
marks his resting place. Its practise 
requires the services of many men and 
the expenditure of large sums. Further- 
more, its various phases—known as the 
historic styles—are the result of in- 
tellectual, moral, social, religious and 
political conditions, and, in common 
with these conditions, the styles in- 
variably display a rise, decline (some- 
time followed by a reaction), and decay. 
Thus architecture is a mirror in which 
may be read all the great events of a 
people. 

In Greek, Roman, Mediaeval and 
Renaissance times, there was some one 
prevalent style in which men built as a 
matter of course. All designers were 
working along the same general lines, 
with the result that styles were de- 
veloped rapidly and to a high perfec- 
tion. ‘Today, on the other hand, there 
is no one acknowledged style. With 
thousands of architectural books and 
photographs available, with excellent 
architectural schools for his education, 
and with rapid and inexpensive means 
of transportation for study in Europe, 
the present-day architect is in a position 
in which no architect of any other age 
was ever placed. Evidently he must be 
familiar with every style affecting our 
present-day civilization. Such a state 
of things is altogether new. 
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A RCHITECTURE is that useful 


Let us look at the question from 
another point of view. The accumu- 
lated experience of many centuries of 
great architects has established certain 
canons of good taste which it is almost 
impossible to ignore today. Consider 
the Corinthian capital, for example. 
Many generations of keen minds have 
already so perfected this detail, that 
architects must accept it as one of the 
words of their architectural vocabulary. 
Life is too short to attempt to design a 
new capital every time one is wanted; 
certainly any one architect could not 
perfect many such in a life time, and, 
if he did, his architecture would 
scarcely be understood, just as a writer 
who invents new words fails to appeal 
to his readers. Literary originality 
today consists in presenting great 
thoughts in an appropriate manner by 
making such combinations of words as 
have never before been made; but the 
words which the writer uses are found 
in a dictionary. Architectural effort is 
similar—a designer has plenty of op- 
portunity for originality and beauty 
in the manner in which he combines 
his words; but let him respect the funda- 
mental words of his Art. In the world 
as constituted today Chefs-d’oeuvre 
and immortality are to be found by fol- 
lowing the road of precedent. 

It is the ambition of every gifted 
patriot to see his country excel in all 
things which make a nation great, and 
particularly in that one specialty upon 
which he feels more or less competent to 
speak. This is clearly apparent in the 
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relation of American architects to the 
architectural history of America. It 
was only fifty years ago that America 
terminated a period of intense political 
activity and rapid industrial progress; 
as might be expected, the period was 
marked by great artistic stagnation. 
Since 1870, however, the United States 
has witnessed a remarkable artistic 
awakening. ‘Travel in Europe began 
to sow the seeds of artistic culture. 
Soon schools of architecture and mus- 
eums were opened, and art students 
began to go to Europe for their training 
in ever increasing numbers. Thus it is 
not altogether astonishing that we 
should find a set of public-spirited and 
far-sighted artists, chiefly architects, 
deciding twenty-eight years ago that 
America’s most talented young archi- 
tects should be given the best oppor- 
tunity to study thoroughly and at first 
hand the great architectural master- 
pieces of Europe. ‘The architects 
McKim and Burnham and the painter 
Millet were the leading spirits in estab- 
lishing first a school of architecture in 
Rome; but painting, sculpture, land- 
scape architecture, and musical com- 
position were eventually added, and 
in 1912 a consolidation was effected 
with the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome. Only engravers and 
medalists are missing to make the com- 
pany complete. Thus the young archi- 
tect at the American Academy in Rome 
lives in an immediate artist’s atmos- 
phere. 

Why was Rome selected as the best 
center in Europe for the advanced 
student of architecture? Because Rome 
has more to offer. Due to her central 
geographical position and to the sterling 
qualities of her citizens and their ex- 
traordinary ability for organization, 
Rome reduced the whole known world 
to law and order, and gave it a civiliza- 
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tion such as it had never seen before; 


and, when the empire finally fell, Rome 
left her ideals as an inestimable in- 
heritance which is still enjoyed by the 
countries of Hurope and, through them, 
by the United States as well. Euro- 
pean and American laws, governments, 
arts and letters of today are largely due 
to the marvelous civilization of Rome 
two thousand years ago. 

The preeminence of the Romans in 
the field of architecture is amply justi- 
fied by what they accomplished. They 
adopted the external details of Greek 
architecture, it is true, but they worked 
out the application of these details to 
everyday life, fairly covering the an- 
tique world with arches, villas, basil- 
icas, amphitheatres, temples, baths, 
etc., which bear the unmistakable im- 
press of Imperial Rome, and which are 
models in many respects for architec- 
ture of today. They developed the 
system of vaulting to cover large fire- 
proof areas, employing the barrel vault, 
ground vault, and the dome (over a 
round plan) to especial advantage. 
The orders were successfully combined 
with the arch and the lintel, as in the 
Colosseum at Rome. The work of 
construction was organized so that 
large numbers of unskilled laborers 
could be employed. Concrete for the 
first time in history begins to play an 
important part as a building material, 
for the thrusts of the vaults, themselves 
often made entirely of concrete, soon 
began to be concentrated upon huge 
masses of this material, which in its 
turn was faced with brick and marble or 
with brick and painted stucco. There 
is no more fascinating and instructive 
study than to investigate the Etruscan, 
Republican and Imperial Architecture 
of Rome, and the intellectual, moral, 
social, religious, political and economic 
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conditions which accompanied the var- 
ious phases. 

The official recognition of Chris- 
tianity came in 328 A. D. under Con- 
stantine. ‘The early Christians found 
the Roman basilicas convenient struc- 
tures for their church services, and, 
when they erected new places of wor- 
ship, it was quite natural that they 
should use the old basilicas as their 
models. Some of the buildings of this 
period, in their simple dignity, count 
among the architectural masterpieces 
of the world. ‘The fall of Rome, how- 
ever, arrested the development of the 
basilican style in Italy, which was left 
to another country and another age to 
perfect (French Gothic Architecture of 
the 13th Century). 

As a political institution the Roman 
Empire finally went to pieces at the 
time of the Gothic invasions. But the 
City of Rome still remained the spirit- 
ual center of the world, and the victors 
themselves were eventually conquered 
by that magic civilizing process which 
had always characterized the Eternal 
City: 

As Rome declined, the capital of the 
eastern portion of the Empire, founded 
by Constantine on the site of ancient 
Byzantium, was rising into power. 
Here the domical forms of Roman 
architecture were cleverly adapted to 
the purposes of church architecture and 
decorated with oriental magnificence. 
The dome, however, was placed over a 
square plan, necessitating pendentives, 
not over a round plan as in Roman 
days. It may here be added that 
Byzantine art inspired the work of the 
Mohammedans, who in their turn and 
day were responsible for the mosques 
and palaces of northern Africa, Moorish 
Spain, Persia, Turkey and India. 

In Italy itself, however, the disinte- 
gration of Rome was followed by the 


so-called “dark ages,’ in which the 
monastic orders and the feudal civiliza- 
tion were in constant evolution, the 
final outcome of which is expressed in 
architecture by the Gothic architecture 
of the north and west of Europe. The 
Italian monuments of these centuries 
are modeled upon the old Roman 
buildings which were still to be seen on 
every hand. Their remains are almost 
entirely ecclesiastical, and the diversity 
of their style (called the Romanesque) 
reflects the many different independent 
states of Italy. 

Gothic architecture never took a 
strong hold upon Italy, for this style 
gave too much window space for the 
bright Italian skies, and, with the 
monuments of Roman antiquity close 
at hand for inspiration, classic tra- 
ditions persisted. ‘There are, however, 
beautiful examples of the secular and 
ecclesiastical architecture of this period 
in almost every part of Italy. 

And now, if we continue chronologi- 
cally this rapid review, we come to one 
of the most extraordinary epochs of all 
history, namely, the Renaissance. The 
Renaissance was the result of a uni- 
versal intellectual awakening accom- 
panied by a tremendous enthusiasm 
for all that recalled the antique culture. 
Its first symptoms were manifested in 
Italy and especially in Tuscany, be- 
cause there the municipalities and 
guilds had developed more rapidly 
than anywhere else. The joy of per- 
sonal freedom, the delight in beauty, 
and the rapid advance in luxury were 
soon reflected in the marvellous 
churches, civic monuments, palaces and 
villas of the day. 

In connection with the early Renais- 
sance (1420-90) the names of Brunel- 
leschi, Alberti and Michelozzi at 
Florence, the Lombardi family at 
Venice, and Luciano da Laurana at 
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Urbino will always be honored wher- 
ever the arts are understood and be- 
loved. ‘The city of Rome is particu- 
larly rich in the works of the advanced 
Renaissance (1490-1550), for here 
Bramante, Peruzzi, Antonio da San 
Gallo the Younger and Vignola may all 
be abundantly studied. The Roman 
palaces of the Massimi, Farnesina and 
Farnese are masterpieces of architec- 
ture, while the Villas Medici, Lante 
and d’Este, characteristic of the 
pleasure-loving period, display marvel- 
lous skill in combining architecture and 
gardening. Furthermore it is not diffi- 
cult to follow the progressive steps in 
church architecture (at Montepul- 
ciano, Todi, etc.) which led up to 6S. 
Peter’s, the most famous church of 
Christendom. ‘Toward the latter part 
of this period, however, classic orders 
began to dominate architectural de- 
sign, and we even begin to find the 
symptoms of approaching decline in a 
coarsening of the details and in a loss of 
refinement in the use of sculpture and 
ornament. ‘There are, nevertheless, 
many notable examples of this period 
of formal classicism at Rome, Verona, 
Venice, Vicenza and Genoa, and the 
architects Sammichele, Palladio and 
Alessi, the chief exponents of the classic 


orders, were unquestionably men of the 
greatest ability. 

A reaction against the cold classi- 
cism of the preceding period set in 
about 1600, and after sham marble, 
heavy gilding and contorted pediments 
had held sway for a century and a 
half, the Renaissance in Italy quietly 
died. It had been a remarkable move- 
ment, so remarkable in fact that it had 
caused similar upheavals in France, 
Great Britain, Germany, Spain and 
Portugal. 

The spell of the Eternal City still 
firmly grips the imaginative and crea- 
tive brain and encourages it to under- 
take great deeds. Add to this Rome’s 
rich historical background and its ex- 
ceptional geographical position which 
permits a ready study not only of the 
great architectural monuments of 
Europe but also of the causes which 
made men build as they did, and you 
have a combination of advantages 
possessed by no other city in the world. 
No other city can send an advanced - 
student of architecture back to America 
better equipped to cope with the com- 
plex problems of the American civiliza- 
tion of to-day, or better fitted to aid in 
raising our standards of art. 


Rome, Italy. 
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FULL-SIZE DETAIL OF A DECORATED CEILING. 
Third-Year Problem, by Russell Cowles, Fellow in Painting of the American Academy in Rome. 


THE PAINTER IN THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
IN ROME 


By FRANK P. FairBAnks, F. A. A. R. 


F ONE stops to take into consider- 
| ation the practise of the average 
painter in America today, one real- 
izes that in producing his work he has 
numberless fields of expression from 
which he may choose to best engage 
his energies. He may, for instance, 
select landscape, portraiture, figure 
composition, genre, still life or any of 
their combinations or phases and he 
consequently strives, as best he can, 
to perfect a facility in his technic. If 
his education has been typical, he 
may have taken as many as six, some- 
times more but frequently less, years 
in the art schools, but not, as a rule, 
after a “go’’ at college. The impulse 
to express oneself in plastic form rarely 
waits until a university training is 
completed, so that much too often all 
is sacrificed to an immediate and undi- 
vided attention to the acquirement of 
an artistic means of self expression. 
The system that provides an intensi- 
fication of training—a specialization of 
effort—in painting today, has many 
merits as well as many inadequacies. 
It is, at present, about as highly devel- 
oped a short cut to performance as 
the law allows. It can never be of the 
greatest general value until it recog- 
nizes that in education its technical and 
rudimentary requirements are just as 
adaptable to pedagogic principles as 
the more, so called, prosaic professions. 
Thus it happens, that he who selects a 
professional career as a painter is, more 
frequently than not, a one-track per- 
former and very specially confined to 
painting in his interests. 
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Now when a painter arrives at the 
American Academy in Rome he finds 
an outlet for every ability he may 
possess in painting, because he arrives 
with the understood purpose of be- 
coming—in addition to a_ portrait, 
figure, landscape or mural painter— 
a practitioner who must in the course 
of his activities comprehend all the 
phases of his knowledge. And in addi- 
tion he will find attainable a knowl- 
edge of architecture and sculpture. In 
other words his field of activity becomes 
just so much more enlarged, his game 
becomes vastly more a sporting one, 
with a consequently greater zest and 
spirit in his efforts. 

On arriving in Rome he finds his 
living arrangements and immediate 
environment studied to a rather fine 
degree, and he is apt, by the very rich- 
ness of the monumental attainment at 
hand, to be somewhat overwhelmed, 
so that it takes an exceedingly well 
balanced individual and one well forti- 
fied with unusual abilities in his craft 
not to flounder about at first in his en- 
deavor to find himself. Even those 
with the best mental equilibriums are 
not always proof against a revulsion of 
feeling, with a consequent desire to 
break new ground. But an _ inept 
vocabulary soon brings disillusions and 
the reaction to what has, for ages, 
proved so truly fine sinks the deeper. 

To many an embryo painter the 
horror of restricted freedom prevails 
at the thought of Rome. ‘The feeling 
that personality must be swamped if 
servile essays in historic styles are too 
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much tampered with seems to para- 
lyze the timid souls. Such fear of 
course is born of an undeniable lack 
of breadth of mind, possibly the lack of 
the spark of genius, and probably there 
are other inadequacies; but if freedom 
means anything, what greater liberty 
can one desire than the opportunity to 
play at being a Pinturicchio, a Giotto, 
a Veronese, a Titian, a Tiepolo or any 
one of a dozen other craftsmen of the 
Renaissance, and to do so under cir- 
cumstances that are unobtainable in 
the United States? What greater for- 
tune can come to a young painter than 
the chance to delve for three years into 
the literature of painting and prepare 
himself for adequate articulation in 
his chosen field. If he ever has had 
anything to say he surely can say it as 
well and certainly ought to say it 
better after mellowing his character 
and personality in an environment 
that Leonardo, Michelangelo and Ra- 
phael did not despise. 

Plenty of freedom to absorb gradu- 
ally and without effort the wealth of 
this artistic heritage within his reach 
is the very first thing the new arrival 
at the American Academy in Rome 
must have. To be completely free 
from the workshop, to have an oppor- 
tunity to sit back and let the spiritual 
self enlarge and expand, under the 
intensity of the great achievement 
which is met on every side, is to grasp 
the great privilege that is given him. 

For the painter the effort is not all 
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on the canvas, nor should his purpose 
be at all times to inhabit a studio. 
The ability, which often amounts to a 
gift, to move leisurely among the 
accomplishments of an older civiliza- 
tion, the flair that allows atmosphere 
to sink into one’s being, to possess the 
faculty to select the meritorious and 
to discard the meretricious, to keep 
the vitalizing enthusiasms of the mod- 
ern and to incorporate with that spirit 
the masculine distinction of rich color, 
well chosen form, excellence of balance 
in design, sense of scale and style— 
the supreme gifts of the Old Masters— 
is to attain more than can be encom- 
passed by the momentary essay of the 
most assiduous embryonic efforts. 

To the fortunate man whose instinct 
has prompted him to realize that in 
Rome there lies an opportunity, and 
to that painter whose talents obtain 
for him the right to breath unham- 
pered in the atmosphere of Italy, Greece, 
France and Spain, a comradeship 
awaits in men that are eager and active 
in sculpture and in architecture, in 
music and archaeology, men, usually of 
wide interests and breadth of view, 
from whom he can acquire as much 
knowledge as he is willing to receive; 
and he will, at the same time, un- 
consciously absorb an ability to work 
with enthusiasm and a sympathetic 
understanding of the other arts among 
virile young minds of the related pro- 
fessions. 

Rome, Italy. 
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THE SCULPTOR AT THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
IN ROME 


By Pau, Mansuip, F. A. A. R. 


and said well, about the art of 
Italy, that there seems nothing 
to be added; one can only reiterate or 
pick a detail from the mass and en- 
large upon it. The consideration of 
what a fellowship in the American 
Academy in Rome may mean to a 
student of sculpture is one of those 
details which invites comment. 
Italy offers to the student a wealth 
of material in the plastic arts, which 
makes it the most important of coun- 
tries for the study of sculpture, with 
- Rome as the inexhaustible treasure- 
house where he finds examples that are 
as fine asthe best. There he may work 
in his search for the beautiful and gain 
those essential impressions of what 
constitutes Art. For one must believe 
that a bad impression makes as strong 
a mark on the artist’s susceptibility 
for the worse as a good one does for 
the better, and what he learns when 
young he carries through his life. ‘The 
handwriting of a young man does not 
change in character when he grows old, 
and the calligraphy of the artist on his 
canvas or his stone reveals the faults 
or merits of his early training and 
influences. How fortunate he would 
be and what good work he would do 
who has not seen the bad! ‘The young 
man, fortunately, carries enthusiasm 
to his task in hand and sees, often, 
only the immediate object of his en- 
deavor, and is not overwhelmed by 
the infinite possibility of what might 
be. With enthusiasm he discovers new 
old things, and the joy of the finding is 
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S" MUCH has already been said, 


not diminished by the fact that others 
have apparently exhausted the field. 
Art is eternally young, and the lesson 
of it is forever in nature and the handi- 
craft of man; for great art has always 
been a great appreciation of nature. 
It is unnatural for the artist to find 
his inspiration in a country where 
machinery is standardized and quantity 
production is the rule; where handi- 
craft has not expressed itself in pro- 
ducing the divine beauty of nature, the 
human form, but rather has chosen 
to produce the machine which ex- 
ploits and commercializes the tireless 
energy of natural forces. No, America 
is not the place for the sculptor to 
find the finest examples of his art. 
The masterpieces of all periods have 
been gathered together in Italy. ‘There 
have been great collectors, connois- 
seurs and makers of art in that country 
from the earliest times. ‘The treas- 
ures of ancient Greek sculpture were 
carried to Rome to enrich its temples 
and gardens. Sculptors were brought 
to Italy from Greece to create for 
Latin patrons. Egypt and the East 
came under the influence of Rome, and 
left their impression on its culture. 
And the traditions of ancient Art were 
carried down through the ages by the 
Church of Rome—Pagan in its love 
of carved images, of the splendor of 
mosaics, of the beauty of the fresco. 
We owe perhaps to the illiteracy of 
the people in the early ages the wealth 
of scriptural stories carved in the stone 
of Romanesque churches, drawn in 
brilliant mosaics, painted on jewel-like 
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glass and depicted in fresco on the 
walls, all the arts contributing and 
collaborating to spread the stories of 
the gospel. These works of art are 
models of beauty for the student of 
today, and are lessons in collaboration. 
They teach that the art of sculpture 
at its best is not an isolated, separate 
thing, but a cog in the winged wheel 
of art, harmoniously related to its 
kindred forms, and performing its part 
in the common movement. 

Today, the young sculptor goes to 
Rome, not only to model and to study 
sculpture, but also to study the other 
arts and their connection with his own. 
Perhaps the greatest value of the 
period of the three years of a fellow- 
ship at the American Academy in 
Rome is in the work of collaboration 
with fellow-students in architecture 
and painting. Nowadays it is no 
longer a simple passing on of tradi- 
tional methods of work and taste from 
master to pupil that is desired; it is a 
search for a renaissance. Art is an 
open book from which to study and 
find the lesson. ‘Taste is a great ele- 
ment which helps the searcher for the 
beautiful to take and to discard. ‘The 
sculptor may find his lesson in ideal 
form in architecture. A study of the 
proportion, symmetry and abstract 
relationship of columns to entablature 
and of plain walls to open spaces and 
to moulded relief helps in the apprecia- 
tion of the carved human figure. The 
sculptor must be keenly sensitive to the 
relation between plain surfaces and 
colorful details, the proper position of 
the concave and the convex forms, and, 
above all, the correct placement of 
figure sculpture in connection with 
architecture. 

In Greek art, architecture and sculp- 
ture seem to be executed by the same 
hand with the same taste and apprecia- 
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tion. There the modelling of a piece 
of drapery reveals the same feeling 
for form as the carving of a foliated 
moulding; the scale or the size of de- 
tails in the one prescribes the scale of 
the other. In the temples of Greece, 
the architect makes the jewel box to 
enclose the treasure, the sculptured god 
or goddess, and he reflects in abstract 
form the taste and style dictated by the 
divinely carved human figure. And 
color enhanced and beautified the 
whole; as the details of the deity were 
done in gold, silver, ivory and colored 
materials, so the color scheme was 
carried into the architecture and the 
ornamentation of its parts. 

In those artistically unselfconscious 
days of yore, when art happily was, 
more than it is today, a part of the 
common life of the people, men worked 
to do good work for its own sake along 
the accepted lines, much in the same 
spirit as the best mechanic artisan 
does today. They reveal no exag- 
gerated striving to have their work 
not resemble that of their fellows. 
Originality was one of the highest 
qualities of the imagination and did not 
come from conscious effort. Artists, as 
well as other people, were funda- 
mentally imitators, and the makers of 
Ancient Art could work together on a 
group or a relief, and it was hard to 
tell where one man began and another 
left off. That was so in Egyptian, 
Greek, Romanesque and Gothic art 
of the same period. Critics disagree 
as to the authorship of pictures made 
even in the days of the Renaissance, 
and use the microscope in searching 
for variations of technique. 

We need today more team-work and 
less diverse individual effort. It is 
in that direction that the American 
Academy in Rome will exercise a prac- 
tical and valuable influence upon the 
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future of American Art; it will broaden 
the artist’s education and tie his art 
more closely to the associated forms. 
It will prepare the artist who is to 
furnish the much-needed decoration of 
our public buildings, raise the taste 
in mural painting from its present 
banal and commonplace level, set a 
new standard for sculpture in the many 
directions where that art is applied to 
public buildings, monuments, gardens 
and decorative purposes, and create 
a higher ideal in portraiture. No 
country in the world is building as fast 
as America, and the sculptor there has 
opportunities in many directions such 
as are not presented elsewhere. It is 
sad to see our streets encumbered with 
hideous bronze gentlemen in badly 
modelled frock coats, on ugly pedestals. 
Not that the frock coat cannot be 
made beautiful; Saint-Gaudens, in his 
statue of Lincoln, has shown that it 
can be, but it is not generally made so; 
and with each war comes the collection 
of war memorials, generally as horrible 
as war itself. This is a subject for the 
idealist, and lends itself to the expres- 
sion of all that is noble and strong. 
But posterity will remember us by the 
stock granite or bronze soldier with 
his little gun. 

The gardens and country estates of 
America need fountains, statues and 
decorative sculpture of various sorts, 
done in a vein appropriate to their 
setting. What a chance for the mod- 
ern genius to express itself! 

The youths in our schools at home 
are for the most part insufficiently 
trained. The sculptor, for instance, 
is taught to model in clay; he gains 
proficiency in its manipulation and can 
copy a model fairly well. But the 


schools teach him little of the carving 
of marble, the chiseling of bronze or the 
working of any hard material. He 
reproduces in bronze the marks of the 
finger or of the modelling tools left 
on clay, and the metal is not appreci- 
ated as a beautiful medium for the 
finishing and refining of form. ‘Then, 
too, the modeller rarely understands 
how to fashion properly a base or 
pedestal for a statue, or design an 
appropriate architectural setting. 
Every sculptor of the Renaissance knew 
his architectural rules as well as those 
of his own art, and he consequently 
had no need to call for the services of 
anyone else. He was at home in the 
working of all the materials of his 
profession, and as a rule turned his 
hand to architecture or painting as 
well. In a word, he was properly 
trained in his youth. 

It may take the student who goes 
abroad to study Art some time to find 
himself; he is upset by new proposi- 
tions which, at first, he does not under- 
stand. But work and the application 
of new ideas gradually open his eyes 
and develop the skill of his hand. He 
may copy the works he admires and 
thus learn his lesson, and draw his 
inspiration from one or more of the 
many phases of the art he finds around 
him. If he had a personality of his 
own, he will not lose it by imitating; 
by learning the methods of the masters 
he only enrichesit. And, finally, when 
the lessons have been well assimilated 
and the individual’s style has been 
formed, he can apply the knowledge 
gained in his study; and the greater 
the knowledge, skill, and imagination, 
the greater will be the originality of the 
artist. 
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SOME PORTRAITS OF ROMAN EMPRESSES 


By Guipo Caza 


T SEEMS to me that it may be 
| observed—and I do not know 

whether the observation has ever 
been made—that Roman Art, while at- 
taining effects in portraiture superior 
to, perhaps, and certainly different 
from those attained in Greek Art, 
usually produced less interesting por- 
traits of women than of men. In 
fact, it is quite obvious that an Art, 
which tends to individualize rather 
than to idealize, disposes of more 
limited means of reproduction and 
artistic perfection in female than in 
male portraits, and, for this reason, 
it may never seize upon the full possi- 
bilities of human perfection, physical 
as well as moral, yet reproduce with 
living strength the wrinkles of age and 
the grin of hideousness, the signs of 
vulgarity and a shade of idiocy, brute 
strength and sensual lethargy. But 
the psychological expression is limited 
in woman to a gamut of sentiments 
that are, in fact, far more clearly 
defined in life than in Art—if, like 
Roman Art, it does not seek to create 
an ideal type, but would reproduce 
living models. And the physical ex- 
pression is rarely without beauty in 
extreme age, since it gathers from the 
mobility of a woman’s face the few 
characteristic traits that serve to indi- 
vidualize a type without diminishing 
its aesthetic effects. So, there is more 
suggestion than strength in Roman 
female portraits, more art thanvivacity, 
more superficiality than penetration. 
They are—in a certain sense—more 
adaptable to artistic criticism than 
the portraits of men, in which the 
personality of the artist and the evolu- 
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tion of style veil, somewhat, the sug- 
gestiveness of the type, the stronger 
racial individuality, the more clearly 
accentuated expression of character. 

But the portraits of women share 
the importance, equally with those of 
men, of presenting Roman society to us 
in the various pHases of history. Just 
as it has been possible to follow the 
evolution of the idea of Imperial Rome 
in the portraits of men, so those of 
women completely illustrate the evo- 
lution of the Roman woman in society, 
and, also, in the characteristics of her 
race and education, ever changing 
from age to age. The women of the 
refined and elegant Antoninian Society 
and Livia’s “ Orientali,’’ who will make 
their entrance into the Imperial Palace 
with Julia Domna, present a new type 
of beauty, a new effeminacy—the per- 
sonifications and indexes of the con- 
temporaneous intellectual, moral and 
religious typology (if one may use the 
word) of a society that prepared our 
own. 

The busts I have collected here were 
taken from the inexhaustible soil of 
Ostia, and are of pure-blooded Roman 
women—if the identification I propose 
for them does not err. It does seem 
that the light of the names, also, might 
illumine them, but this has often been 
denied us, rendering the joy of dis- 
covery less complete, and less intense 
in our enthusiasm for the work of art. 

The headdress, which constitutes, 
by its very changeableness, one of the 
best chronological and typological in- 
dexes of female portraiture, indicates 
the age coinciding with the Julian- 
Claudian dynasty. 
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PorTRAIT HEAD oF LiviA, WIFE OF AUGUSTUS, 
FOUND AT OSTIA 


LIVIA 


The hair is roughly sketched on the 
Ostia head, and is dressed in the 
fashion we find in the few portraits 
attributed to Livia and Antonia, which 
continued in favor under the Claudians, 
reappearing just once, in the time of 
Plotina, but profoundly modified with 
the hair on top of the head. ‘The hair 
is almost invisibly parted in the middle, 
and combed back to the nape of the 
neck in the: =soitest, waves.” coming. 
together in a heavy braid that falls 
downbehind on the shoulders. Acrown 
of curls in single or sometimes double 
rows overshadows the line between the 
face and the roots of the hair. 

The identification of this as Livia, 
the wife of Augustus, rests almost 
exclusively on coins and gems, and on 
a resemblance to her son, Tiberius, 
which has made it possible to give the 
generally-accepted name of Livia to a 
beautiful head in the Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptotek; and it is with this one 


that the Ostia head should be com- 
pared; and the comparison seems con- 
vincing to me. Some differences are 
due less to its representing a different 
personage than to the fact that it is 
a rough sketch, and to the quality and 
condition of the porous, corroded mar- 
ble, which rob us of the lights and 
shadows and surfaces in the modeling. 

Perhaps the Ostia head is not con- 
temporary with Livia, who lived 
eighty-five years, and is represented 
already quite old—according to the 
most recent and apparently acceptable 
identification—in a statue in the Naples 
Museum, the so-called “Seated Agrip- 
pina.”’ (Journal of Roman studies, 
1914, page 139.) And “our =pormait 
bears a strong analogy toit, also. Our 
head may date from: the time or 
Claudius, who wished Livia deified in 
the year 41, although Tiberius had 
refused divine honors for his mother 
and for himself. 

Yet it is not solely because of the 
similarity in feature that it seems to 
me possible to propose such an identi- 
fication, but also because it reflects 
so much of Livia’s beauty and char- 
acter. The slightly irreverant expres- 
sion of Caligula, who called her Ulixes 
stolatus (Suetonius, ‘Caligula,’ 23, 8.) 
comes to mind, when we look at this 
image, which seems, at first sight, 
almost like the idealized portrait of 
a man. It shows us a cold type of 
beauty, a composed expression, a face 
trained to false serenity and affable 
energy, recalling what Tacitus tells 
us: “She possessed virtues worthy of 
the women of Ancient Rome, but 
expressed with greater affability of 
manner: a despotic mother, a com- 
placent wife, she succeeded in har- 
monizing the falseness of her son with 
the ability of her husband.” (Annals 
V, I). The absence of the nose de- 
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prives us of the line of her energetic, 
clear-cut profile; yet, notwithstanding 
this mutilation, the characteristics of 
her type appear distinctly, and are the 
same as in the head at Ny Carlsberg: 
the structure of the rather emaciated 
face, in which are prominent the hard 
lines of the jaws, the small receding 
chin, the rather thin lips, and the little 
eyes set into the inner angles of their 
sockets. The expression is that of a 
woman, who wishes to and can dis- 
simulate the defects in her own virtue 
beneath a mask of coldness and pride, 
because it is, above all, on her proud 
mother-love, that her life hinges; and 
her character manifests itself in it. 
It has taught her asperity and dis- 
simulation, the grief of being conquered 
and the desire to triumph, and is the 
cause of the suspicion perhaps even of 
the crime of wishing to kill Augustus 
himself. 

Among the busts of the women of the 
first half of the first century, I have 
seen no stronger physical resemblance, 
no more faithful expression of char- 
acter, than is portrayed in the very 
incompleteness of this portrait-head 
with the face of Livia, such as his- 
torical and artistic tradition have trans- 
mitted her to us. 

The portrait of Faus- 
tina Senior, the wife of 
Antoninus Pius repro- 
duces quite a different 
character, quite a dif- 
ferent type of beauty. 
Its identification leaves 
Com wir Erricy 10 room for doubt; and 

or Faustina is established, not only 

Pe by the testimony of 
coins, but by a resemblance to the bust 
at Naples, with which our head com- 
pares very exactly. 

The head dress is the one Faustina 
preferred and with which she is always 
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PORTRAIT HEAD OF LIVIA IN THE Ny CARLSBERG 
GLYPTOTHEK, COPENHAGEN 


represented on coins as well as in 
sculpture. The softly undulated hair 
leaves almost the whole forehead un- 
covered, and the ears also, forming a 
wave in front of them, then coming 
together on the nape of the neck, 
where it is drawn up to the top of the 
head in a sort of basket of twisted 
braids. ‘This knot of braids—of false 
hair, certainly—must have been carved 
in a separate piece of marble, which is 
lacking on our head. ‘This coiffure is 
not altogether artificial; and the slender 
band of the diadem that encircles 
the head lends it regal solemnity. But 
it is the matronly, queenly beauty 
of this Empress, who never knew old 
age, that is more imposing that all else. 
She died at thirty-six years of age, and 
is represented here in the fullness of 
maturity, in all the fascination of 
womanhood; austere, yet seductive. 
The full outline of the face, the profile 
of the nose which springs directly from 
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PortTRAIT HEAD OF FAUSTINA SENIOR, WIFE OF 
ANTONINUS Prius, FoUND aT OSTIA 


the forehead without depression, the 
soft sensual mouth, the strong, round 
chin, whose roundness continues down 
into the throat and robust neck, are 
the most characteristic features of a 
well-known type of beauty, still purely 
Roman then, and which always will 
be Roman. 

We know little of her, except that, as 
the chronicler of Antoninus Pius says: 
“Many stories, which the best of 
husbands suppressed within his grief- 
stricken soul, were told about her, on 
account of the too great freedom and 
too great frivolity of her life (Historia 
Aug., Pius, 3, 7): Words not so obscure 
as to make us credit a malevolent in- 
sinuation, not so clear as to make 


us condemn the wife with the woman, 
the mother with the wife. We also 
feel in this portrait the imperious fas- 
cination of the seductive woman, that 
Faustina must have exercised with 
complete success in the frivolous, ele- 
gant cultured society composing the 
court during the Antoninian epoch, an 
epoch similar to our own in many 
respects. Thisisa figure of the Empire, 
dating, perhaps, some time before Faus- 
tina’s elevation to the Imperial Do- 
minion, which she enjoyed for only 
three years. Her death grieved a hus- 
band, who wished her memory honored 
and consecrated in the pomp of the 
games, as well as by the erection of 
statues and temples. Yet her frivolity 
may never have even reached those 
limits, which her daughter, Faustina 
Minor, surpassed, instead, to the dis- 
dain of all. And we recognize her 
brilliant qualities as a woman in the 
family and in public life, in the affec- 
tion shown by her husband, even 
after her death, and in that charitable 
institution, Puellae Faustinianae, the 
conception of which, at least, was due 
to her. The Ostia portrait repro- 
duces her with the master-hand of an 
art that was wise in its own strength. 

Uncertainty of identi- 
fication weighs, instead, 
on the third of these por- 
traits, which is not less in- 
teresting and noble than 
the other two; but is, in 
fact, far more individual, 
from certain points of 
view, since it detaches 
itself from the usual manner of Roman 
commercial portraits by vigor of expres- 
sion and refinement of style, and by the 
complex, yet skillful modeling. ‘The 
epoch to which this head belongs does 
not seem doubtful to me. Although 
it has been impossible to find another 


CoIN WITH EFFIGY 
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perfectly identical, and the details are 
not clear in the coin I offer by way of 
identification, the headdress is the 
same as that on Faustina’s portrait, but 
a little more artificial. ‘The hair forms 
a wave in front of the ears, which 
remain uncovered here, also, but binds 
the forehead more closely, and is 
atranged about it in stiffer, less natural 
waves than on Faustina’s head. ‘Then 
the hair is gathered together on the 
nape of the neck, and drawn up to the 
crown of the head in the same twisted 
braids, forming that sort of basket, 
which has been carved separately in 
a slightly different marble, and at- 
tached here, just as we have observed 
on the other head. ‘There exists, then, 
almost perfect identity of head-dress, 
and one may, perhaps, say—identity 
of workmanship between the two heads 
as if they were from the same chisel. 
It is absolutely necessary, on the con- 
trary, to exclude identity of person- 
ality, of which the analogy between 
the head-dresses and the similarity in 
the style of the two sculptures might 
lead us to think. 

The structure of the rather bony 
face, in which the rigid line of the 
cheek-bone and jaw is so individual, 
and the shape of the eye almost like 
a circumflex accent, is quite different 
from Faustina’s. ‘The line of the nose 
is different, not straight like Faustina’s, 
but curved ina little at the root. Nor, 
in fact, is the shape of the mouth 
like hers, nor the profile of the chin, 
nor the modeling of the cheeks, which 
lends a tinge of sadness to this face, 
almost ageing it, though it is still in 
the fullness of maturity. 

No; this is not Faustina, this woman 
in whom austere dignity seems to 
prevail—rather than beauty—and se- 
rene firmness, an almost philosophical 
disdain of life, which (as one may read 
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PORTRAIT-HEAD OF FAUSTINA SENIOR, FOUND AT 
OsTIA—PROFILE 


in her face) was lived and dominated 
with tranquil energy. Nor should this 
portrait be confounded with that of a 
woman of the middle class, for all 
indicates exceptional nobility, an 
almost queenly presence. And, among 
all the court-ladies of this period, it 
reminds me only of Domitia Lucilla, 
the mother of Marcus Aurelius. The 
similarity between this bust and the 
only effigy we have of her, on a Nicene 
coin, seems evident to me, in spite of 
imperfections in the mintage; the head- 
dress—so far as can be judged—is 
identical, certainly more similar than 
to those of other sculptures. What is 
more, a resemblance between mother 
and son is undeniable: Marcus Au- 
relius had the same facial structure 
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with high cheek-bones, eyes of the 
same form, set in deep sockets, slightly 
receding cheeks, and the same shaped 
mouth. 

We know little of Domitia Lucilla, 
who was the wife of the Praetor Annius 
Verus. As it appears that she died in 
155 of our era, she could not have seen 
her son as Emperor; nor did she imagine 
that Pertinax, who was educated by 
her, would one day become Emperor. 

Though she never ascended the 
throne, she lived close to it, and two 
Emperors were prepared in her house- 
hold. She reveals herself to us in the 
education she gave her son, and in her 
two. letters (preserved for us by 
Fronto), just as this portrait shows 
her: a woman of intelligence and 
marked ability. 


It is not surprising that her portrait 
should be at Ostia, the city that was so 
devoted to the Antoninian Dynasty; 
but it is surprising that there remains, 
in all the series of Imperial Roman 
portraits, only one effigy of this Domina 
Mater, as Marcus Aurelius calls her. 
And I permit myself to hope that the 
identification, proposed by me, may 
lead to further knowledge of this 
interesting woman. 


THE ROMAN PRINCESS 


The portraits, just examined, repre- 
sent mature women in the fullness of 
their beauty. But here is another, 
no less important and perfect than the 
others, which represents a young girl 
with a frank, energetic expression, and 
a certain mischievous air, like an im- 
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PORTRAIT-HEAD OF A YOUNG ROMAN PRINCESS OF THE BEGINNING OF THE EMPIRE 


pertinent, vivacious child. ‘This is a 
Roman portrait—head on a figure of 
Artemis, the Huntress, a beautiful 
piece of Greek sculpture. In fact, the 
headdress is not Roman, but rather 
after the style of Praxiteles: the hair is 
parted on the forehead, then gathered 
up on the nape of the neck in a big knot, 
that loosens out, after being fastened, 
into a crown of curls. ‘This is a grace- 
ful way of dressing the hair, but, un- 
fortunately, it is not Roman, which 
makes it difficult to identify the por- 
trait and determine its epoch. 


Who can she be—the princess of this 
portrait? We might think of Julia, 
the daughter of Augustus, but we have 
not sufficient proofs to decide. The 
few Roman princesses of the first cen- 
tury of the Empire are little known, 
and the very few portraits on coins 
represent them at a mature age. But 
even if it has not been possible to throw 
the light of a name upon this image of a 
Roman maiden, she is illumined by the 
potent art which sculptured her, and 
which has given her to us—almost 


living, after twenty centuries. 
Rome, Italy. 
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WASHINGTON AS A CENTER OF ART 


By His ExcetLency, M. JuLes J. JUSSERAND 
The French Ambassador 


[Address at the Artists Breakfast, Washington, D. C., November 1 5, 1924] 


A touching allusion has been made to my impending 
departure. I shall not expatiate on it, and shall only say 
from my heart: I thank you. If I attempted to do more, 
emotion would, maybe, prevent my addressing you on what 
is the subject of our gathering. 

A great and important subject: Should this city become 
an art center and what can be done to secure this boon for 
the Capital of the United States? 

It is not too soon to think of it, for much has been done 
already to prevent its reaching this goal. To act thus is to 
defeat the views of the founder of Washington and the obvious 
intentions of nature. 

The spot was selected by the great man whose name the 
city bears. He knew his own country better than most of its 
inhabitants and, after having duly considered a large number 
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of suggestions, he decided for what is now the District of 
Columbia. One of the advantages he found in it was that it 
was so “‘central,’’ but it is no longer so; another was that the 
beautiful undulations of the ground lent themselves to the 
rearing of a city both dignified and picturesque, different from 
the many. 

Major L’Enfant, that French officer of engineers, who, 
in his enthusiasm for the American cause, had enlisted even 
before Lafayette, devised the plan which is known of every- 
body, in which he was careful not to allow any item of beauty 
to be neglected or spoiled. When it had been suggested to 
him to simply use the gridiron system, already employed else- 
where, he refused, saying that that system was good enough 
when at the end of all the streets there was nothing to see. 
But with such a ground as the one adopted for the capital city 
and which excited his enthusiasm, it was indispensable to take 
into consideration every beautiful prospect, and he so managed 
that the inhabitants would see them at every turn, being 
cheered and made happier, he thought, by the sight. He 
wanted to impress on them “a sense of the really grand and 
truly beautiful, only to be met with where nature contributes 
with art and diversifies the object.” 

He wanted large avenues, public squares with historical 
souvenirs and artistic monuments, a free use of water-falls 
and jet d’eaus, plenty of trees. 

The city has long outgrown the limits assigned to it by 
Washington and we, the old inhabitants, for I may perhaps be 
permitted for a few more weeks to count myself as one, after 
22 years of stay, see with something like a pang the undulating 
ground beyond those limits unsparingly levelled, lovely hills 
dumped into neighboring valleys and both replaced by plati- 
tude. At certain places rise apartment houses in cubic style, 
with flat facades and flat tops, barring the view of the incom- 
parable ridges, forest-crowned, which surround this city, 
in a way unique among the capitals of the world. 

Our old cities in France, and elsewhere in Europe, were 
bound to have narrow streets with houses huddled together, 
growing in height rather than in breadth, owing to the belt 
of walls and towers surrounding them. A city like New York 
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occupying an island had no choice. But the inhabitants of 
Washington have their choice; an immense stretch of beautiful 
country is accessible to them, and since, with the cars and 
autos, distances have now no terror, it seems that it would be 
in the interest of all that the capital should develop, not by 
increasing the height of its buildings, but their number, with 
as much space as possible left between them for trees, grass, 
birds and flowers, all that can cheer the heart of any one with 
any heart. 

For this city to become an artistic center, it must first 
answer the initial intentions of Washington and of L’ Enfant. 
It must be as much as possible itself a thing of beauty. It 
should in a way resemble its founder, that grand figure both 
noble and elegant. In his thoughts, in his words, in his mien, 
in his garb, in his house and surroundings, even in his hand- 
writing, George Washington was dignified. So should be the 
city that bears his name. 

That it is still a thing of beauty is shown by most of the 
parts where the ancient plan has been adhered to and by a 
number of monuments, noble, stately or elegant, worthy of 
admiration, whether they be old ones, like the Capitol and 
the White House, or quite recent, like the Lincoln Memorial, 
the Pan-American Union, Continental Hall, Red Cross and 
other white marble buildings, the American Chamber of 
Commerce, the Cathedral which promises to be one of the 
finest in the world, the Italian Embassy, now in the making. 
There is at present no permanent French Embassy; I hope 
that one day there will be one worthy of this capital and of 
France. 

It must be hoped also that patrons of art may come and 
live here and play the part of new Medici, and that artists will 
find a congenial atmosphere, in a city, beautiful in itself, in- 
habited by a population loving and understanding art and 
endowed with museums offering to view inspiring objects. 

The need is not for immense museums with immense 
collections, but for some museums with works of art either 
admirable in themselves or providing food for thought. The 
state of mind of the population is in such matters of incom- 
parable importance; it greatly helps to create the needed 
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so great an extent that no important change which would alter 
the silhouette of a building or of the city is contemplated 
without the authorities trying first to ascertain what will be 
the impression, not only of the experts, but of the man of 
the street. Some years ago, there was a great debate as to 
whether it would be appropriate to have some large crowning 
piece placed on the top of the “arc-de-triomphe.’’ We 
went to the expense of having a model of the intended group 
of colossal dimensions placed on the top of the “Arc’’ and 
left there for a good long time. It became obvious at length 
that the general sentiment was averse to the change and the 
plan was abandoned. 

In every branch of human activity America is progressing 
in a wonderful manner; art is one of them. The number of 
your artists admired, not only here but abroad, goes on in- 
creasing. In the foreign sections at the Luxembourg Museum 
in Paris, the American one is, by its merits, at the front rank. 
The number of your cities deserving admiration in themselves 
should go also increasing, and Washington, which is the 
Capital of the country, should take the lead. 

What is the good of all that, some sceptics may perhaps 
say. Let sceptics take note that it is easier, in beautiful 
surroundings free from ugliness and bad taste, to lead beautt- 
ful lives. 


artistic atmosphere. Such an atmosphere exists in Paris to 
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THE SERBELLONI ROAD 


By KATHERINE STANLEY-BROWN 
With pen-drawing by Rudolph Stanley-Brown 
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Bellagic! 
We walked that afternoon around the point 
Until we reached the Serbelloni road; 
_ Up that, and on until in shining lines 
The lake of Lecco flashed between the trees. 
- We found a little broken hut of stones 
Above tall cliffs of rugged, mossy rocks, 
And soft against the cliffs the water lapped. 
A distance off there rose a single rock 
From out the shining lake, and on it stood 
Two stately pine trees, strangely dark and still. 


Here Beatrice d’Este came one night— 


While winds swept angry o’er the leaden lake 
And tore its depths to jagged, swirling waves— 
A bride, to dwell within proud Sforza’s walls. 
And from the rock, that tempest-shaken night, 


There sprang the pines, or so the legend goes, 

To symbolize the dawning of new love. 

I would some ancient barge as hers would float 
Across this stillness with the plash of oars. 

How far the sheen of Lecco’s silver shows 

Between the mountain slopes of sun-drenched green! 
But I am held by those two valiant pines. 

Had Ludovico loved as they have stood 


There had been gladness in those ancient halls. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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American Academy in Rome Notes. 


The current academic year of the Academy began on October 1 with Mr. Gorham P. 
Stevens as Director, Mr. Frank P. Fairbanks as Professor in charge of the School of 
Fine Arts, Dr. Tenney Frank of Johns Hopkins University as Professor in charge of the 
School of Classical Studies, and Dr. William A. Merrill of the University of California 
as Annual Professor. 

The registration in the School of Fine Arts is 13 Fellows (three each in architecture, 
painting, sculpture, musical composition, and one in landscape architecture) and 14 
Visiting Students; in the School of Classical Studies, three Fellows and 16 Visiting 
Students. 

In the fall months a detailed study of Rome and the neighboring towns was made. 
Professor Van Buren conducted his usual Campagna excursions, and Professors Frank 
and Curtis each gave several mornings to the survey of Roman monuments. Professor 
Merrill has been devoting three sessions weekly to Martial with emphasis on the allu- 
sions to topography and to Roman private life. Professor Van Buren is delivering a 
series of lectures on sculpture. 

The Government of Rome is opening a vigorous campaign of excavations in the 
Augustan Forum, and the members of the Academy are being admitted with more than 
reasonable courtesy. The work is to be completed this winter and thrown open to the 
public in the presence of the King on ‘‘Rome’s 2678th birthday”’ (April 21, 1925). At 
Ostia Director Calza has at last found the marine gate, which proves to be in excellent 
state of preservation. 

The publications of the Academy are making commendable progress. Volume 3 
of the Papers & Monographs, ‘‘Roman Buildings of the Republic,” by Professor Tenney 
Frank, has been issued, and volume 4, ‘‘Italian Hut-Urns’’ by Dr. Walter R. Bryan, is in 
press. Of the Memoirs, volume 4 has appeared, containing as its leading article 
“Stucco Reliefs of the First and Second Centuries Still Extant in Rome,” by Emily L. 
Wadsworth, and material for the fifth volume is at hand. Of this latter volume the 
leading article is written by Professor C. D. Curtis and is devoted to the important 
collection from the Barberini Tomb of the VII century B. C., the contents now being in 
the Museo di Villa Giulia. 

Announcement has been made of the third Summer Session for teachers and graduate 
students in the classics, history and related subjects, to be conducted from July 6 to 
August 14 by Professor Grant Showerman, Director of the Summer Sessions of 1923 and 
1924, and now Head of the Department of Classics in the University of Wisconsin. 

The work will consist of one comprehensive and unified course designed to communi- 
cate a general acquaintance with the city in all its phases from the first settlement to the 
present time, and a special acquaintance with it in the times of Cicero, Caesar, Vergil and 
the first emperors. It will include (1) the history of Rome the City, (2) the monuments 
of ancient, early Christian, mediaeval, Renaissance, and modern Rome, (3) life and letters 
in the classical period, (4) visits to a limited number of sites outside of Rome. 

The Summer Session enrollment of 1923 numbered 5. In 1924 the enrollment 
increased to 39. The enrollment of 1925 will probably be limited to 50. 

The Academy has announced its annual competitions for Fellowships in architecture, 
painting, sculpture, musical composition and classical studies. These competitions are 
open to unmarried citizens of the United States, and in the fine arts the Fellowships are 
awarded to menonly. In all cases the stipend is $1,000 a year, with residence and studio 
(or study) provided free of charge at the Academy; in the case of the Fellows in music 
there is an additional allowance of $1,0co0 yearly for traveling expenses in visiting the 
leading musical centers of Europe. 
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For the Fellowship in painting the stipend is provided by the Jacob H. Lazarus fund 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York City, established by Mrs. Amelia B. 
Lazarus and Miss Emilie Lazarus. The Fellowship in sculpture is supported by the 
Parrish Art Museum fund, established by Mr. Samuel L. Parrish, of Southampton, L. I. 

Entries will be received until March 1. Circulars of information and application 
blanks may be secured by addressing the Executive Secretary of the Academy, 1c1 


Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
ROSCOE GUERNSEY. 


Excavations in Iraq. 


During the winter of 1923-1924 the excavations at Ur were continued. The excavators 
turned their attention especially to the ziggurrat or temple tower, which they unearthed 
completely. It was a massive structure of rectangular shape 60 metres long and 45 
wide, the corners pointing to the four points of the compass. ‘The oldest portion of the 
ziggurrat has bricks bearing the name of Ur-Nammu ca 2475 B. C. ‘The upper stages, 
as far as preserved, were renewed by Nabonidus in late Babylonian times. Between the 
temple-tower and the north gate of the southwest front of the large temple precinct 
several rooms were excavated which served as storage-houses. Alongside of the interior 
of the gate there is a bathing-pool with sunken floor and drainage. ‘The entire structure 
is from the time of Nabonidus. Northeast of the tower another large building was 
uncovered, apparently dating from Cassite days, and provided witha colonnade. ‘The 
excavations at Tell-el-’Obeid where Hall made such important finds in 1919 were also 
continued. ‘They established the fact that the great building that had been partially 
uncovered in 1919 was the Temple of the goddess Nin-Khursag, built about 3500 B. C. 
by A-anni-pad-da, a king of the First Dynasty of Ur. PEE Fe RA Ee 


The Art and Archaeology Tour 


The European Tour for 1925, planned by Art AND ARCHAEOLOGY, and conducted 
by the Bureau of University Travel, offers to our readers a unique opportunity to form 
a personal acquaintance with some of the most important archaeological sites in 
Europe. Sailing from New York July 15, a week will be spent in London, with visits 
to the archaeological collections of the British Museum, and side-trips to Salisbury 
and Stonehenge. Then follows a week in Paris for special study of the prehistoric and 
Gallo-Roman collections of the Saint-Germain and other Museums. ‘This is a prepara- 
tion for the study of the Gallo-Roman cities of Southern France, especially Nimes, 
Arles and Carcassone, where are the most impressive monuments of Roman colonial 
greatness. [he supreme interest of the tour, however, lies in southwestern France, 
the seat of the work of the American School of Prehistoric Studies. The days spent at 
Les Eyzies, capital of the Paleolithic World, where the famous finds of engravings and 
paintings by earlier explorers are now being extended by the School on the site leased by 
the Archaeological Society of Washington, will give actual contact with the work of the 
archaeologist, which is so rare a privilege. ‘This study of the cave dweller’s art will 
find its culmination in a visit to the famous cave of Altamira in northern Spain in which 
artists of a race long since forgotten, at a period inconceivably remote, depicted 
animals which have been extinct for tens of thousands of years, all with a life likeness 
never attained by modern art. As incidents of the tour, the magnificent scenery of the 
Pyrenees, the chateaux and cathedrals of Dordogne, and the dolmens of Carnac, the 
rival of Stonehenge, will furnish their share of interest. The party will be due back in 
New York September 2. 

For further particulars of this brief tour of unusual interest address the Bureau of 
University Travel, Newton, Mass., or ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, Washington, D. C. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


ETERNAL Rome. The City and tts 
People from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day, by Grant Showerman.  Vol- 
umes I, II. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1924. 


Not since the appearance of Marion 
Crawford’s Ave Roma Immortalis (Mac- 
millan, 1899) have we had a work which 
treats so comprehensively and entertain- 
ingly the panorama of Roman history as 
does Grant Showerman’s Eternal Rome. 
The scheme of the two works is different, 
but they naturally suggest comparison, 
to the advantage of the latter. Crawford, 
with the subtle art of the novelist, after a 
few historical chapters sketching the 
growth of the city, presents from the 
chronicles of Rome the wealth of legendary 
and historical lore in each of the Fourteen 
Regions chapter by chapter. Showerman, 
who is Professor in the University of 
Wisconsin and Director of the Summer 
Session, American Academy in Rome, with 
the imagination of the historian and the 
acumen of the scholar, portrays for us in 
chronological sequence the high points in 
the history of the city, with due sense of 
proportion and continuity, as well as with 
breadth of vision and richness of imagery. 
What we have, therefore, is a panoramic 
view of Rome, as its rich life unfolded 
from century to century, now in its origin 
and growth, now under the Republic, now 
in the bright days of its splendor under the 
Emperors of the first two centuries, now 
in the decline and fall as a pagan Empire, 
simultaneous with which was the rise of 
the Christian Church. ‘The second vol- 
ume begins with the Dark Centuries, 
the thousand years of ruin, followed by 
the brilliant days of the Renaissance 
which came to an end in the Sack of Rome 
in 1527 by the Emperor Charles. The 
humiliation and prostration of the papacy 
leads, however, to the counter-reformation, 
and for the next three centuries ensues the 
Rome of the Pope-Kings, who exercised 
temporal power over the Papal States, and 


spiritual power throughout the world. 
The nineteenth century brings on the 
Risorgimento and the Rise of Modern 
Italy, culminating in 1870 in the over- 
throw of the temporal power and the choice 
of Rome as the Capital of united Italy. 

When one reads these two volumes on 
successive evenings so as to get the sweep 
of the whole, he is left with much the same 
impression as if he had been seeing a 
masterful photo-drama, a series of reels 
presenting the city and people from the 
earliest times up to the living present. 
He feels that there has passed before him 
an historical pageant of Eternal Rome, the 
city into which ‘‘all the life of the ancient 
world was gathered’’; out of which “‘all 
the life of the modern world arose.”’ 

The publishers are to be congratulated 
on the letterpress of these two stately and 
sumptuous volumes, enriched with fifty- 
five illustrations that give so adequate a 
picture of the surviving monuments. 


MITCHELL CARROLL. 


A Primer of Modern Ari, by Sheldon 
Cheney. One hundred and seventy-five tllus- 
trations. New York: Bont and Lavertght, 


1924. 


One really needs a “ primer”’ in which to 
study modern art. Reduced to the least 
didactic terms ‘‘a Primer might quite 
simply lead on the interested but often 
puzzled progressive citizen, until he found 
himself on intimate emotional terms with 
modern art, with just enough of back- 
ground to make him feel at ease in such 
new surroundings.’ This is what the 
author of this entertaining book says he 
hopes to do. He gives the approach, the 
backgrounds, historical and theoretical, of 
modern art and of modern life. 

He says Cezanne is really the first 
epochal figure since El Greco, and the work 
of the Impressionists and Cubists is not as 
the casual eye sees it, but as natural 
objects affect the creative emotion of the 
artist. He explains that Cubism is best 
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summed up in Picasso, who invented it 
and did some remarkably interesting things 
with it, but passed on to other tasks— 
enriched. There is a chapter on the sculp- 
tor, the architect, decorator and engineer 
who have all come under the impression- 
istic influence. 


HELEN WRIGHT. 


Human Origins, A Manual of Pre-his- 
tory. By George Grant MacCurdy, in 2 Vol- 
umes. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1024. 


Archaeological science has lifted the veil 
of the past of man revealing far-reaching 
vistas of origin and evolution into which 
the conservative world casts a hesitating 
glance, but Dr. MacCurdy by his masterly 
presentation has so fully illumined these 
vistas as to carry conviction of their reality 
to every receptive mind. Practically all 
that is known of the prehistoric stages of 
human history is brought together in these 
two volumes. 

The chapter on the Ice Age which fol- 
lows is a lucid presentation of the per- 
plexing problems of man’s environment 
during the hundreds of thousands of years 
of struggle with an unkind environment. 
This is the Eolithic or dawn period of 
humanity, a period from which the only 
recovered traces of human handiwork are 
chips of flint so slightly specialized as to 
be difficult to distinguish from the forms 
that nature not infrequently produces. 
This chapter is followed by an extended 
review of the Paleolithic or first stone age 
in which the author presents in much detail 
the remarkable achievements of the cavern 
dwellers of western Europe. ‘There are 
implements of chipped stone and im- 
plements and ornaments of antler, bone 
and ivory, the latter often carved to 
represent animal forms, and also numerous 
carvings of the human figure in stone and 
ivory. On the cavern walls are found 
drawings and etchings of the game animals 
of the period, executed with astonishing 
skill, a skill rivaling kindred work of the 
masters of modern times. An exhaustive 
study of the fossil remains of man follows 
and the volume closes with a resumé of 
the art of the Paleolithic Age. There are 
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embodied with the text 250 illustrations, 
including two colored plates. 

The second volume is devoted to the new 
stone age, the Neolithic, and to the ages 
of bronze and iron. The introductory 
chapter relates to the cultural transition 
from the typical Paleolithic to the well 
identified Neolithic stage. The stone and 
bone implements of this stage present some 
new types, but the most noteworthy fea- 
tures are certain painted pebbles, the 
markings on which suggest an elementary 
form of writing. 

The Neolithic Age, to which students 
allow a span of three or four thousand 
years, is usually referred to as the Polished 
Stone Age. The art of chipping stone, 
which began in the preceding age, was 
practised with great skill during this age 
and the processes of pecking, grinding and 
polishing were added. It is a remarkable 
fact that the graphic and sculptural arts, 
practised with so much skill by the cavern 
people of the Neolithic Age, are not repre- 
sented. Numerous very important ad- 
vances were made in this period among 
which are the making of pottery, weaving, 
the construction of pile dwellings and the 
erection of megalithic monuments, the 
practise of agriculture and the domestica- 
tion of animals. 

Chapter 13 is devoted to the age of 
bronze, a most interesting review of this 
period, during which metals came into 
use. The shaping of copper by hammering 
was the first step and this was followed, 
after a considerable period, by the melting 
of copper and tin, the fusing together of 
these two metals making bronze. ‘The 
smelting of iron followed, initiating the 
age of iron, and foreshadowing the marvels 
of civilization. 

The volume closes with three exhaustive 
appendices, ‘‘Strategraphic Study of 
Paleolithic Sites,’ ‘Repertory of Pale- 
olithic Art’’ and ‘‘On the Preservation of 
Prehistoric Monuments.”’ 

Students of the evolution of man have in 
this splendid work a safe ‘‘take off’’ for the 
flights that are destined in the near future 
to carry these researches to the ends of the 
earth. 

W. H. Homes. 
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Ancient Hunters and Their Modern 
Representatives. By W. J. Sollas, Pro- 
fessor of Geology and Paleontology in the 
University of Oxford. Third Edition Re- 
vised. London: Macmillan and Co., 1924. 


Those who have read the first (1911) and 
second (1915) edition of Ancient Hunters 
have another treat in store for them in the 
third edition. The plan of the work re- 
mains the same except for minor details. 
The number of the chapters and their 
headings are identical with the exception of 
Chapter V, the title of which has been 
changed from ‘“‘The Most Ancient 
Hunters”’ to ‘‘Lower Paleolithic Chellean 
and Acheulian Ages’’; to this Chapter the 
discussion of Piltdown Man and Heidel- 
berg Man has been transferred from Chap- 
ter II. At the end of the last chapter 
there has been added a chronological table, 
not found in the previous edition. 

The chapters have been expanded 
largely through the addition of new 
material; so that the reader now has a 
volume of 689 pages and 368 illustrations in 
comparison with the 591 pages and 314 
illustrations of the second edition. Ina 
perusal of the pages, one notes evidences of 
revision as wellasexpansion. For example 
his attitude on the subject of eoliths has 
undergone a change. Sollas now accepts 
the chipped flints from the Upper Miocene 
of Cantal and the Upper Pliocene of East 
Anglia as the work of an intelligent being. 

Depéret’s theories regarding strand-line 
correlations with glacial phenomena are 
accepted, which will please some critics 
and displease others. It will be recalled 
that Depéret’s nomenclature for the old 
shore lines beginning with the highest are: 
Sicilian (90 meters), Milazzian (60 m.), 
Tyrrhenian (30 m.), and Monastirian (20 
m.). Sollas would refer Pzthecanthropus 
to the Lower Sicilian, Hoanthropus to the 
Lower Tyrrhenian, and Neandertal man to 
the Lower Monastirian. It is evident 
therefore that the author has not sup- 
pressed his personal opinions on contro- 
verted questions; granting that some of 
these may be wrong, there is much in the 
book to commend. 


GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy. 
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The Arts Throughout the Ages 


LES EYZIES, CAPITAL OF THE PREHISTORIC 
WORLD 


By MITCHELL CARROLL 


ERHAPS no spot in France surpasses in human interest and picturesque 

beauty the Valley of the Vézere river in the Department of Dordogne, that 

finds its natural center in the little village of Les Eyzies, which has been 
appropriately called the Capital of the Prehistoric World. 

Within a radius of a few miles around this village may be seen many of the 
caves and rock shelters once inhabited by prehistoric man that have yielded such 
rich deposits of skeletal remains and relics of arts and industries from the very 
dawn of art. ‘Their significance is shown in the fact that their names denote 
important epochs in the system of Old Stone Age terminology devised by the 
French pioneer anthropologists, covering a period of probably 200,000 years. 

For this reason Les Eyzies has been chosen as the headquarters of the American 
School of Prehistoric Research in Europe, now in its fifth year, whose story is 
briefly told by Professor MacCurdy in this issue of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A visit to this region by a party organized under the auspices of the Archaeo- 
logical Society of Washington in August, 1924, when the School was in session 


and the most significant caverns and rock shelters were interpreted to us by 
‘Professor and Mrs. MacCurdy, will abide in memory as one of the most unique 


and profitable experiences in a long life of archaeological study. 

Les Eyzies, the center of paleolithic cavedom, is situated in the Department of 
Dordogne, about thirty miles from Perigueux, the principal city, and about two 
hundred miles southwest of Paris. Its scattered houses are on both banks of the 
Vézere river, which here winds its way through picturesque rocky heights, 
abounding in caves and rock shelters that have been the abode of man for 
hundreds of thousands of years. 
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Les EyzigS—GENERAL VIEW SHOWING THE PICTURESQUE MOUNTAIN REGION ABOUNDING IN CAVES 
AND Rock SHELTERS. 


Space permits us to mention only a few of the many places in the neighborhood 
where the discoveries of the past sixty years have contributed valuable chapters 
in the unfolding of the Story of Man throughout the periods of the Old Stone Age. 

Close at hand is Cro-Magnon, now the empty shell of a rock shelter by the 
roadside, yet justly celebrated for the discovery in 1868 of parts of five human 
skeletons that determined the type of homo sapiens, the first real man, and gave 
its name to that remarkable race of artist hunters, the famous Cro-Magnons, to 
whom the world owes the birth of art. 

Specimens of their work are seen at its best in the neighboring cavern of Font- 
de-Gaume, the entrance to which is only a few hundred yards away, which 
“might well have been a studio for an esoteric guild of artists living at Les 
Eyzies.”’ In its mysterious recesses abound engravings and mural paintings of 
horses, mammoths, bison, rhinoceros and reindeer, which are equally famous with 
those of Altamira in Spain, in giving the prehistoric painters of the Old Stone Age 
a place in the history of mural art that has not been surpassed in succeeding ages. — 
Many of these are polychrome, and have been reproduced in color in the sump- 
tuous monograph by Breuil, Capitan and Peyrony, and described by MacCurdy 
in the Dawn of Art Number of ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY (Aug. 1916). 

Examples of their work are also to be found in the caverns of Les Combarelles, 
La Mouthe and many others within striking distance where engravings of figures 
ye animals have been subjects of study—horses, buffaloes, reindeer, mammoth, 
ibex. 

Along the right bank of the Vézére river as you approach Les Eyzies are two 
picturesque rock shelters that have won for themselves a conspicuous place in 
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LES EyziES—LAUGERIE HAUTE, AND THE VizbRE RIVER. 


prehistoric research—Laugerie Haute, one of the richest and most important 
Solutrean stages in Europe, and Laugerie Basse with several strata of relic 
bearing deposits, a spot with never failing springs now utilized for a private 
residence and garden and museum, belonging to Monsieur Le Bel. 

Another rock shelter known as the Abri du Chateau, inhabited for a consider- 
able time by Cro-Magnon men, was utilized in the eleventh century A. D. as the 
site of a beautiful chateau, from which it derives its name. ‘Then in recent years 
the ruins of the old chateau were used for the building of the Government 
Paleolithic Museum, which contains collections from the various Dordogne sites, 
and has preserved as the most important of its exhibits a section under the great 
fallen rock representing 7” sztw two distinct levels of the Magdalenian occupation. 

Somewhat distant from Les Hyzies are two rock shelters which have attained 
world renown because of the contribution that they have made to Old Stone Age 
terminology—Le Moustier, which has given its name to the Mousterian culture 
of the Middle Paleolithic Period, when the Neanderthal race of sub-men peopled 
this region; and La Madeleine, the type-station that gave its name to the 
Magdalenian epoch, the closing stage of the Upper Paleolithic, probably reaching 
down to 10,000 B. C., during which the artistic impulse of the Cro-Magnons, 
after a temporary decline during the Solutrean stage, again blooms out, and all the 
forms of Paleolithic art, the manufacture of implements, carving, engraving and 
painting, reach their highest and final culmination. 

After visiting so many sites that have won for themselves a place in prehistory, 
the reader may entertain the apprehension that all the spots worthwhile for the 
archaeologist have been laid bare. This is not the case, however, for notwith- 
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Les Eyzies—GorGE D’ENFER: ABRI DU POISSON, WITH A REMARKABLE CEILING FIGURE OF A FISH. 


standing the rich heritage already yielded to the explorer in the valley of the 


Vézére, there still remain caverns and rock shelters yet to be investigated. Hence 
it was with peculiar interest that we visited Castel Merle, described at length by 
Dr. MacCurdy in the article that follows. Dr. Hrdlicka, of the U. S. National 
Museum, who had been in charge of the School during the summer of 1923, had 
brought to the attention of the Research Committee of our Archaeological Society 
the possibilities of this site, in comparison with those already explored, and so 
upon recommendation of Dr. Merriam, Chairman of the Research Committee, 
and through the generosity of Col. William Eric Fowler, one of the Trustees of the 
Society, we were authorized to lease the site in case further investigations con- 
firmed the first impressions and suitable terms could be obtained. 

Suffice it to say that all the conditions seemed favorable for a promising exca- 
vation and negotiations for a ten-year lease were concluded Aug. 4, 1924. An 
agreement was made by the Society for the School to conduct the excavations, 
which began the next day. Professor MacCurdy gives the results of his brief 
preliminary campaign. ‘These lead us to hope that the excavations of 1925 and 
of succeeding years may prove fruitful in adding to our knowledge of the Old 
Stone Age, and that Castel-Merle may in time take its place as a significant type- 
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Les Eyzres—ABRI DU CHATEAU WITH A RUINED CHATEAU OF THE MippLE AGES, Now RESTORED AS A 
BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL MUSEUM. 


station along with Le Moustier, La Madeleine and other famous spots of the 
Wee7erany alley. 

The charm of this region and the more wide-spread knowledge of its importance 
in the story of prehistoric man will attract visitors in increasing numbers, who 
will appreciate the opportunity to form a personal acquaintance with these 
archaeological sites and the work of the American School of Prehistoric Studies 
in Europe. 

While the visit to Les Eyzies was the most significant event of the Archae- 
ological tour of 1924 mention should be made, in conclusion, of the opportunities 
afforded for the study of later periods in the history of mankind. Southern 
France is, so to speak, one vast archaeological museum where peoples of every 
age have left conspicuous memorials of their manner of life. The New Stone 
Age may be studied to best advantage in the megalithic monuments of Carnac 
and its neighborhood, while the Bronze and Iron Ages are richly represented in 
the collections of the museums to be found in every city. 

The Gallo-Roman civilization, introduced by the conquests of Julius Caesar, 
and continued through the Empire, was studied at Perigueux, at Carcassone, at 
Arles, at Orange, at Pont du Gard. Early Christian and medieval monuments 
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THE Ruins oF LA MADELEINE (DORDOGNE) WHICH LES EyzigES—LAUGERIE BASSE, MUSEUM AND 
GAVE Irs NAME TO THE NEARBY ROCK SHELTER MopERN DWELLING OCCUPYING A PREHISTORIC 
AND THE MAGDALENIAN EPpocu. Rock SHELTER. 


were conspicuous in every city, and find their natural center of study in 
Avignon,—but all this must be left for future numbers. 

The six-weeks (July 15—Sept. 2) Tour planned by ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY for 
1925, in collaboration with the Bureau of University Travel, will more syste- 
matically cover the same ground and will include many other important features, 
such as a week’s stay each in London and Paris for the sake of their collections, 
which cover almost every phase of archaeological interest, especially the Museum 
of St. Germain in Paris devoted primarily to the Prehistoric and Gallo-Roman 
periods; the study of the cave-dweller’s art in the famous cave of Altamira in 
northern Spain, rival of Font-de-Gaume in the richness and variety of its mural 
decorations, and in the caverns of Montespan, rich in ancient sculptures; visits to 
Stonehenge in England, and Carnac in Brittany for the study of the megalithic 
monuments of the New Stone Age; the Gallo-Roman cities above mentioned; 
and the quaint medieval towns of Lourdes, Pau, Santander, San Sebastian, 
Coutances and Mont St. Michel. 

To much travelled persons, who wish to spend a part of the summer in Europe 
in search of rare and quaint places off the beaten track of the tourist, this trip will 
provide a brief excursion of unusual interest. 


Octagon Annex, Washington, D. C. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PREHISTORIC 
RESEARCH IN EUROPE 
EXCAVATIONS AND RESEARCHES, 1924 


By GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy 
: Director 


the press concerning the work of 

the American School of Pre- 
historic Résearch in Europe. Before 
giving a brief account of what was 
achieved during the summer term just 
closed, a word about the new organiza- 
tion itself may not be out of place. As 
originally conceived by Drs. Charles 
Peabody and Henri Martin, the activi- 
ties of the School were to be limited to 
France with an opportunity for Ameri- 
can students to dig at the Mousterian 
rock shelter of La Quina and perhaps 
spend the winter months in Paris, which 
affords unusual facilities for prehis- 
toric studies. 

The present writer was called in to 
help organize the School and was 
elected its first Director. The first 
year opened July 1, 1921. Before its 
close the Director became convinced 
that the scope of the School should be 
broadened so as to include the whole 
of prehistory from the Eolithic Period 
to the Iron Age inclusive, and other 
countries as well as France. For the 
next two years the Directors were Dr. 
Peabody and Dr. A. Hrdlicka respec- 
tively. It was not, however, until the 
present year that the reorganization 
became effective. 

The new Director was given carte 
blanche to develop and carry out a 
program; he was also left single handed 
to provide funds for the year’s work. A 
prospectus was followed by a campaign 
for funds. A dozen students were en- 
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rolled—some on full time, others on 
part time—and the work of the summer 
term began auspiciously in London on 
July 1st last. Between that date and 
the close of the summer term toward 
the end of September, the students fol- 
lowed a well-balanced and carefully 
prepared program. ‘They studied in 23 
museums; visited and inspected 55 pre- 
historic sites representing every phase 
of prehistory from the Pliocene relic- 
bearing beds of East Anglia to Swiss 
tumuli of the Iron Age inclusive; 
attended 27 lectures by the Director 
and 28 by fourteen specialists * of 
commanding ability; and excavated for 
23 days at two important stations. The 
first four weeks of the term were de- 
voted to southern England, the mega- 
lithic monuments of Brittany, the relic- 
bearing terraces of the Somme Valley, 
and the Paris museums. 


EXCAVATIONS AT CASTEL MERLE, LEASED 
BY ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 


From Paris the School went direct to 
the Dordogne where, thanks to the 
cooperation of President John C. Mer- 
riam of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington and to the generosity 
of Colonel William Eric Fowler, the 


im 

* * The School is particularly indebted for valuable services to the 
following: Dr. F. A. Bather, Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Cunnington, Miss 
Dorothy Garrod, Col. Hawley, Dr. A. G. Ince, Sir Arthur Keith, 
Messrs. Guy Maynard, J. Reid Moir, W. J. Perry, Reginald A. 
Smith, Stevens, and Sir Arthur Smith Woodward of England; 
Dr. F. Arcelin, the Abbé H. Breuil, Prof. Charles Depéret, Mons. 
H. Hubert, Dr. Lucien Mayet, and Mons. Z. Le Rouzic of France; 
Mons. F. Blanc, Prof. H. Lehmann, Prof. Otto Schlaginhaufen, and 
Dr. D. Viollier of Switzerland (Zurich). 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Fic. 1. AMERICANS DIGGING AT SOLUTRE (SAONE- 
ET-LOIRE) AUGUST, 1924, WHERE THE SCHOOL 
Founp S1x HUMAN SKELETONS DATING FROM THE 
STONE AGE AND BRONZE AGE. 


Archaeological Society of Washington 
now has a paid-up lease good for ten 
more years on a productive rock shelter 
and cave; the Society has granted to 
the School the sole privilege of excavat- 
ing this site. During the past summer 
enough digging was done to reveal three 
relic-bearing horizons, all of Paleo- 
lithic age, two representing the Mous- 
terian culture left by the Neanderthal 
race and one the Aurignacian culture 
left by an early Cro-Magnon race. 
Flint implements of various types were 
found by the hundred; but the rarest 
specimen was a perfect Mousterian 
scraper of magnificent pale yellow rock 
crystal. The station, which has been 
christened “‘Castel-Merle,’’ is beauti- 
fully situated overlooking the Vézere 
river—secluded and at the same time 
easily accessible. 


EXCAVATIONS AT SOLUTRE 


The other site where the School 
carried on excavations was none other 
than the classic station of Solutré near 
Macon (Sadne-et-Loire); we went by 
invitation of Professor Depéret and 
Drs. Mayet and Arcelin of Lyons. 
Solutré has three relic-bearing horizons 
of Upper Paleolithic age: Aurignacian, 


Solutrean, and Magdalenian. The site, 
which comprises some 2.5 acres, was 
discovered in 1867 and has been ex- 
cavated intermittently since that time. 
A number of human skeletons have 
been found there, perhaps the most im- 
portant being the three of Aurignacian 
age discovered by Depéret, Mayet, and 
Arcelin during the summer of 1923. 
(Eiger) 

The spot set aside for the School was 
the highest portion of the area covered 
by the station. It adjoined a trench 
sunk by the Abbé Breuil and Dr. F. 
Arcelin eighteen years ago, where they 
found cultural remains including an 
example of cave art but no human 
skeletal remains. Our school was 
especially fortunate in finding a human 
skeleton the first day, and before the 
end of a week had encountered five 
others. It is too early to establish 
definitely the age of the various skele- 
tons. Solutré is admirably adapted by 
nature for a prehistoric camp site and 
place of burial; it is high and dry witha 
spring nearby and protected on the 
north by the towering rock of Solutré. 
The Aurignacians were the first to 
leave their dead here; later races did 
likewise. The problem is to decide 
which are the intrusive burials. 

The skeletons uncovered by the 
School were all near the surface—the 
deepest being not much over two feet; 
but depth alone is no absolute criterion 
of age. The spot where we found the 
skeletons has been subject to erosion 
for thousands of years. On the con- 
trary the adjoining depression in which 
the three skeletons were found in 1923 
has been subject to fill for a like period 
of time; this fact would easily account 
for the additional depth of four feet at 
which they were found. 

The first skeleton (that of a female) 
found by the School was a_ burial 
similar in every detail to the Aurig- 
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nacian burials discovered last year. It 
lay full-length, resting on the back, and 
with a flagstone set up at each side of 
the head. Some red ocher was found 
near the right hand. Bones of the horse 
and reindeer were picked up in fairly 
close association with the skeleton. At 
the same level, but somewhat removed 
from the skeleton, Paleolithic flints 
were found. There was nothing to 
suggest an intrusive burial; however, 
only after detailed studies have been 
made, can one say definitely whether 
or not this is a Cro-Magnon skeleton. 
(Eiga:) 

The other five skeletons are ap- 
parently of later date; in fact three of 
them certainly are. None of them had 
flagstones at the head. ‘The second 
skeleton found is that of an old man. 
Bones of the horse, reindeer, etc., were 
found in fairly close contact with it, 
also a flint chip, but no finished 1m- 
plements. ‘The skeleton is practically 
intact and is particularly interesting on 
account of the pathological condition 
at the upper (proximal) end of the left 
fibula or small lower-leg bone. Acci- 
dent or disease had carried away the 
upper end and the shaft of the fibula had 
fused with that of the tibia some four 
centimeters below what would have 
been the normal epiphysial contact. 

Find number 3 was a fragmentary 
cranium only; a Solutrean laurel leaf 
flint point was found with it. Skeleton 
number 4 is an adult female and with it 
were the bones of a young child. A 
bronze earring was picked up near this 
skeleton by one of the workmen; the 
Skeleton probably dates from _ the 
Bronze Age. Skeleton number 5 is 
that of a very old man of small size; 
with it was found a fragment of sheet 
bronze. The last skeleton discovered is 
that of a child some six years old. In 
uncovering this skeleton, one of our 
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Fic. 2. SKELETON No. 1, FouND By Dr. MacCurpby 
AT SOLUTRE, AUGUST, 1924, Now IN U.S. NATIONAL 
MUSEUM. 

students found a bronze buckle near the 
head of the left femur. Judging from 
the style and workmanship of this 
buckle, the burial probably dates from 
about 300 to 400 A. D. (Fig. 3.) 

One is impressed by the great pre- 
ponderance of horse bones; not only in 
the celebrated horse magma at the top 
of the Aurignacian desposit but also at 
other levels. The three pits sunk by 
the School were outside the limits of the 
horse magma; but bones and teeth of 
the horse were exceedingly plentiful and 
comprised about 99 per cent of the 
faunal remains. ‘The leg bones pre- 
dominate. Many horse teeth were 
found; for every incisor or upper molar 
encountered there were literally scores 
of lower molars. One might assume 
from such a marked discrepancy that 
the head of the horse had been dis- 
membered in the plain below and the 
upper jaw, including brain case, left 
where the horse fell, but the reason for 
such action would be difficult to explain. 

Very few cultural remains were 
found in the pits of the School in ad- 
dition to the metal objects already re- 
corded; they include four fragments of 
Solutrean laurel-leaf points, two 
gravers, a cleaver, and a scraper. The 
interesting point about the last two is 
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Fic 4. LooKING UP THE VALLEY OF THE VEZERE FROM THE ROCK SHELTER OF ‘‘ CASTEL-MERLE”’ AT SERGEAC 


NEAR SAINT LEON-SUR-VEZERE (DORDOGNE). ‘THIS ROCK SHELTER HAS BEEN LEASED FOR THE SCHOOL BY 
THE ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON. 


that both are typical Mousterian im- 
plements. The cleaver was encountered 
very near skeleton number 2 and at the 
same level, while the flint scraper came 
from pit number 3 at a depth of about 
66.cm, (it) 

After leaving Solutré, the School 
went to Lyons and saw the prehistoric 
collections in two museums under the 
guidance of Professor Depéret, who also 
conducted the School on three field 
excursions to the moraines and ter- 
races of the last three glacial epochs— 
Mindelian, Rissian, and Wiirmian. 


RESEARCHES IN SWITZERLAND 


The last weeks of the summer term 
were spent in Switzerland where the 
program comprised: (1) a study of 
glacial phenomena, including the over- 
deepened valley of the Liitschine and 
the moraines of existing glaciers; (2) 
the collections in the National Museum 
and the Laboratory of Anthropology 


at the University—both in Zurich; and 
(3) inspecting three tumuli of the early 
Iron Age uncovered for the occasion by 
Director Lehmann of the National 
Museum and his staff. 

Hight of the students were connected 
with college faculties. Two are re- 
maining for the entire year to pursue 
their studies in Paris and London. 

In addition to serving its regular 
students, the School has proved its 
ability to serve others incidentally. 
Dr. J. E. Gignoux joined us on our 
visits to the Paris museums and later 
saw the principal stations in the 
Vézere valley. While in the Dor- 
dogne, Mrs. MacCurdy and the Direc- 
tor took turns at serving as guide toa 
party of eleven from the Archaeological 
Society of Washington, led by Professor 
Carroll, and five from Connecticut. 
Later, at Solutré, we were joined by 
Raymond E. Merwin; and on leaving 
Soultré, by Dr. Henry H. Covell who 
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Fic. 5. Rock SHELTER OF CASTEL-MERLE ON THE First Day oF EXCAVATIONS BY THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 


EE 


OF PREHISTORIC RESEARCH IN EUROPE. 


remained with us for two weeks. After 
our arrival in Switzerland our party was 
joined by Judge Edward Lindsey, one 
of the School’s benefactors, and Mrs. 
Lindsey. There have already been 
requests from some twenty persons for 
similar service during the coming year. 


DISCOVERIES AT CASTEL-MERLE 


The rock shelter of Castel-Merle at 
Sergeac is first mentioned by Reverdit 
in 1878.* In describing the locality he 
says: “Les premiers rochers faisant 
directement face a Sergeac sont ceux 
désignés sous le nom de Castel-Merle. 
Sous ces rochers, existe un. vaste et 
magnifique abri. Au pied de cet abri, 
les silex sont nombreux dans les terres 
cultivées. J’ai aujourd’hui acquis la 
certitude que l’abri de Castel-Merle a 
été une station. De légéres fouilles 
m’ont permis de trouver les silex en 


* Stations et traces des temps préhistoriques dans le canton de 
Montignac-sur-Vézére. Bull. Soc. historique et archéologique du 
Périgord, V, 407. 
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place. Parmi eux deux hachettes 
(cleavers), deux pointes, des racloirs et 
autres, tous du type du Moustier.”’ 

Castel-Merle is one of nine Paleolithic 
stations forming a compact group near 
the village of Sergeac. The rock of 
Castel-Merle rises precipitously near 
the left bank of the Vézéere about 1.5 
kilometers (1 mile) up the river from St. 
Léon-sur-Vézére. The rock shelter, 
leased for the American School of 
Prehistoric Research in Europe by the 
Archaeological Society of Washington, 
is under the north face of the rock of 
Castel-Merle and commands an ex- 
tensive view up the Vézéere valley in the 
direction of Montignac (Fig. 4). 

The rock is flanked on the southwest 
by the little valley of ruzsseau des Roches. 
Both sides of this valley are bounded by 
rocky escarpments under shelter of 
which the Paleolithic hunters lived at 
the contiguous sites known as La 
Souquette, Labatut, Assieur, Delage, 
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SCRAPER OF TOPAZ FROM THE RocK 


BiG. 9: 

SHELTER OF CASTEL-MERLE (DORDOGNE), 

REGARDED AS ONE OF THE Most IMPORTANT 
SPECIMENS OF THE MOUSTERIAN Epocu. 


Castanet, Blanchard No. 1, etc., Blan- 
chard No. 2 is just around the project- 
ing point of the rock and to the north 
ot Blanchard No. 1, and the rock 
shelter of Castel-Merle is immediately 
to the east of Blanchard No. 2, where 
Peyrony found three culture levels— 
two Mousterian and one Aurignacian. 

The site leased is a talus slope in- 
cluding a cave at the east end; it 
reaches from the rock to the culti- 
vated field below, and has a width of 
about 45 meters (148 ft.); and is at an 
elevation of some 40 to 50 meters (131 
to 164 ft.) above the Vézére river. 
The work of the School here during the 
past summer reveals the same culture 
levels as those found by Peyrony at 
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Blanchard No. 2, viz.,. Middle and 
Upper Mousterian and Upper Aurig- 
nacian, -(Higy 5.) 


MOUSTERIAN 


The Mousterian horizons at Castel- 
Merle are relatively rich in cultural 
remains. ‘This is particularly true of 
flint scrapers. The flint was obtained 
on the plateau above. It consisted 
almost wholly of nodules. In only one 
instance is it evident that an imple- 
ment had been made from a piece of 
tabular flint—a large scraper with the 
crust still intact on two faces. The 
total number of flint scrapers found 
during the past season was 1020. They 
vary in length from 5 to 14 cm. (2 to 
5-51in.). Marcel Castanet, owner of the 
site, states that in making soundings in 
1923 he found a scraper of much larger 
dimensions, which he gave to Dr. 
Charles Peabody. 

A striking peculiarity of the flint 
scrapers from Castel-Merle is the 
method that was employed in pro- 
ducing scraper blanks from the nodule 
of flint—method which resulted in the 
retention of the nodular crust on the 
back or portion opposite the scrap- 
ing edge; the back thus produced re- 
quired no chipping or retouching to 
make it fit the hand comfortably. The 
Mousterian craftsman could produce a 
whole series of scrapers from one 
shapely flint nodule by beginning at 
one end and knocking off sections by 
means of blows directed alternately 
from opposite sides. Scrapers pro- 
duced in this manner outnumber all 
other types found at Castel-Merle. 
Even superficial flakes with one face 
entirely covered by the nodular crust 
were made to serve as scrapers by 
retouches which removed the crust 
along a selected margin. ‘The tool- 
makers were not always content with 
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Fic. 10. FLINT GRAVERS (1-3), PERFORATOR (4) 
AND KNIVES (6, 7); WAND OF REINDEER Horn, 
FounpD AT CASTEL-MERLE. ORIGINALS IN U. S. 
Muskum. AURIGNACIAN Epocu. 


the somewhat precarious handhold of 
the ordinary scraper even when it was 
protected by a coating of nodular 
crust. They often contrived to utilize 
a natural prominence of the original 
mass of flint as seen in Figure 7, No. 4. 
This natural prominence afforded a 
perfectly secure as well as comfortable 
handhold. 

Another distinguishing character of 
the scrapers from Castel-Merle is the 
steepness of the retouching to form the 
scraping edge. One of the objections 
brought against eoliths has been the 
steep slope of the retouched face—the 


objector’s argument being that an edge 
produced in such a manner could have 
served no useful purpose. Among the 
Mousterian scrapers from Castel-Merle 
it is not uncommon to find the re- 
touched face making an angle of 45 
degrees with the face opposite, and in 
one case this angle is fully 90 degrees, 
a fact which renders invalid@eene 
objection to eoliths as artifacts on 
similar grounds. (Fig. 7, Nos. 1 and 2.) 

Among the flint scrapers, there is one 
that is unique in nearly every respect. 
It is one of the smallest scrapers with a 
maximum length of 5 cm. (2 in.) and 
is one of the very few which have not 
retained some portion of the nodular 
crust. The flake from which a scraper 
is usually made has a single striking 
platform and one bulb of percussion 
marking the ventral or face with but a 
single plane of fracture; this face is the 
one which fits against the parent core. 
The opposite or upper face is usually 
the one whose margin (or margins) is 
retouched. But the scraper in question 
has two striking platforms, two bulbs 
of percussion, two ventral faces, and 
consequently no upper face at all. It 
was therefore struck, not from the 
nucleus but from a flake off the 
nucleus. It would be difficult to say 
which of the two bulbs is the older, 
probably the one on the face whose 
margins were later retouched. ‘This is 
one of the few double scrapers; it is also 
a point, for the two retouched margins 
meet at anacute angle. (Figs. 7 and 8, 
No. 5.) 

Another rare scraper is a sort of con- . 
necting link between the scraper and 
the cleaver. In some of the cleavers a 
portion of the striking platform is 
visible on one margin in the region of 
the greatest breadth of the specimen. 
One cleaver retains the remnants of two 
striking platforms, one opposite the 
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other. One of the scrapers resembles 
this cleaver, except for the second 
striking platform which, if it existed, 
would have been removed in retouching 
the scraping edge. The bulb or ventral 
face has not been altered in the region 
of the scraping edge, but a few flakes 
have been removed in the region of the 
back in order to reduce the thickness of 
the implement. (Figs. 7 and 8, Nos. 6 
and 7.) 

The rarest scraper found during the 
past season is made of rock crystal 
tinged with just enough yellow to give 
it the appearance of topaz. It is a sort 
of double scraper which might also be 
classed as a point since the two scrap- 
ing margins meet at one end. ‘The 
dimensions are 3.5 by 6 cm. (1.3 by 
2.4in.). A portion of the striking plat- 
form is retained near the broader end 
or base. The ventral face is marked by 
a bulb of percussion and an uneven 
resin-like plane of fracture. The outer 
or dorsal face is everywhere reduced by 
means of chipping except for a small 
fremseauetne jevel of “the greatest 
diameter (Fig. 9). Half of a scraper of 
exactly the same quality of rock crystal 
was found by one of the students in the 
cultivated field just below and adjoin- 
ing our leased site. Implements of 
rock crystal are rare even in the Upper 
Paleolithic. To find two of Mousterian 
age in one season is an unusual bit of 
good fortune. 

In comparison with scrapers all other 
Mousterian artifacts at Castel-Merle 
are rare. Only seven spokeshaves or 
scrapers of the notched type were 
found. As for points it is difficult to 
separate them from double scrapers; 
the two series combined number only 
eleven specimens. There were seven- 
teen cleavers (coups de poing), fifteen 
knives, seventeen nuclei, and two 
punches. 
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Fic. 3. BRONZE BUCKLE FouND NEAR SKELETON 
No. 5 AT SOLUTRE BY THE AMERICAN SCHOOL, 


A number of spherical nodules of 
flint averaging about 6 cm. (2.4 in.) 
in diameter were encountered; these 
evidently had been brought to the 
rock shelter for some purpose other 
than the manufacture of chipped im- 
plements; they might have served as 
throwing stones or bolas, or might not 
have seen service at all. 

Hammerstones chiefly of quartzite 
were fairly plentiful; some three score 
good examples were encountered. 
Secondary tools of quartzite were much 
rarer. Of stones showing the effects of 
fire there were but seven; some of these 
were flint and some of other material. 
A spherical lump of pyrites about the 
size of a small apple was found near the 
top of the Mousterian deposit. No 
bone implements were found in the 
Mousterian horizons. 


THE AURIGNACIAN DEPOSIT 


The Aurignacian deposit was not so 
fully developed during the past season 
as was the Mousterian; it is probably 
neither so extensive nor sorich. Never- 
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theless a number of interesting speci- 
mens came to light. Two of these give 
promise of important future eventualli- 
ties. They are flint gravers which show 
distinct evidence of having seen service 
in producing works of art or in the 
working of bone, ivory, or reindeer 
horn. One of these gravers is of a rare 
type being elbow shaped and double; 
each of the beveled points shows 
equally the effects of wear. The other 
graver is of the ordinary type. In all 
three cases there is but a single worn 
facet, indicating that the tool was 
always held in one way when being 
used; and the position of the facet in 
each case is such as would be produced 
when the tool was held by the thumb 
and first two fingers of the right hand. 
We hope next season to find the objects 
on which these gravers were used. 
The most common type of graver 
(burin) found at Castel-Merle are the 
so-called burins de Noailles, named for 
the cave of Noailles in Corréze; they are 
remarkable for their small size and 
belong to the Upper Aurignacian 
Hpoch-- (Pies 10; eNOss esas) 

A considerable number of Aurig- 
nacian flint knives were found; some of 
these have remarkably long and 


straight edges with thick, carefully 
chipped backs. ‘They vary in size as 
seen in the illustration (Fig. 10, Nos. 
6, 7). Tools on which so much labor 
was bestowed must have been carefully 
guarded against breakage. The larger 
one bears indubitable marks of usage. 

Another interesting flint implement 
is a combination punch and strangled 
blade made from a shapely pointed 
flake. The point is accentuated by 
means of reverse working and the two 
lateral notches are so situated as to 
make a bilaterally symmetrical whole. 
(Fig. 10, No. 4.) 

Thus far the site has yielded but one 
piece of worked horn—a sort of wand 
II cm. (4.3 in.) long, oval in section and 
of uniform size throughout. There is 
an old break at one end and a fresh 
break at the other, so that it would be 
impossible to give the exact length of 
the specimen when complete. (Fig. 10, 
No. 5.) 

The fossil animal remains thus far 
found at Castel-Merle are not abundant 
in either quantity or variety. The 
species represented include: the horse, 
mammoth, reindeer, bison, Bos primi- 
genius, cave hyena, wolf, and elk or 
moose. 


RODIN’S “HAND OF GOD” 
In the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City 


Beside an ancient roadway near the gate— 
A rough old stone by artists cast away 
Untouched by famous workers, there 1t lay, 
Rejected by the unkind hand of fate, 


Until a dreamer saw, in shape so odd, 
The hidden figure of a great tdeal. 

He chiseled deep and slow arose the real— 
The mighty, universal hand of God. 


—M. FE. Hawkins. 
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THE OLDEST JEWELRY IN THE WORLD 


By ALOnzo W. PoNnp 


HE oldest manufactured jewelry 
at in the world is a collection of 
ivory, deer horn and stone beads 
recently secured for Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wisconsin through the gen- 
erosity of Dr. Frank G. Logan. ‘The 
collection was for a number of years the 
prized possession of Monsieur L. Didon, 
an archaeologist living in Perigueux, 
France, who sold it to the representative 
of Beloit College last September. There 
are one hundred forty-three pieces 
ranging in size from a tiny horn bead 
one-sixteenth of an inch long to a con- 
ventionalized ivory fish pendant two 
inches long. They were found by 
Monsieur Didon in the Cave La 
Blanchard, department of Dordogne, 
France, inan Aurignaciandeposit. Hach 
bead was carved from a piece of mam- 
moth tusk, ivory, reindeer horn, bone 
or some soft stone. The carving and 
the drilling of the tiny holes was done 
with sharp blades and drills which 
were also found in the deposits. Prob- 
ably this large collection (it contains 
over half of all this type of beads so far 
discovered in the world) represents 
several necklaces, bracelets and anklets, 
and some of the pendants may even 
have been used as ear rings, but since 
all were found in one deposit they are 
now displayed as a single necklace. 
The Aurignacian period of Archae- 
ology belongs to the earliest part of the 
upper paleolithic or old stone age. The 
culture of this period was produced 
during the fourth glaciation in Europe, 
which geologists tell us was from thirty 
thousand to one hundred thousand 
years ago. 
Before this time Southern Europe 
was inhabited by the Neanderthal race, 
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a people or race of intelligent beings 
who were different in every way from 
modern man. ‘They were short, stock- 
ily built creatures with very prominent 
eyebrow ridges and pronounced pro- 
truding jaws. Their arms were long in 
proportion to the rest of their body and 
they walked in astooped position. In 
short they were different in every re- 
spect from modern man. 

Not only were these Neanderthals 
different physically from later races but 
they produced a culture unlike that of 
those who came after them. ‘Their 
flint implements were more coarsely 
made, fewer in variety of types and 
generally thicker than those of the 
later cultures. The characteristic im- 
plement was made from a short, broad 
flint flake, whereas later peoples de- 
veloped a long, narrow flake. They 
did not know how to produce a flint 
flake with a sharp drill-like point and 
therefore could not drill holes in shells 
or teeth to be used as personal orna- 
ments. If this Neanderthal race cared 
for personal adornment at all, it prob- 
ably consisted of painting the face or 
body with a black paint which they 
made by scraping a black mineral, 
oxide of manganese, to powder which 
they mixed with animal fat or grease. 

When the climate of Europe began 
to change in preparation for the last 
glaciation a new race of people came 
onto the continent. These were known 
as the Cro-magnons, a tall, erect, 
athletic race, equal in intelligence to 
modern man and so like him in physical 
makeup that there is little doubt that 
his descendants are living today. At 
the time of their arrival in Europe a 
few stragglers of the Neanderthal 


THE OLDEST NECKLACE IN THE WORLD. OWNED BY BELOIT 
COLLEGE, BELOIT, WIS. 


Found in the Cave La Blanchard (Dordogne) in an Aurignacian deposit. 
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race were still left, but by far the 
majority of investigators in Europe 
maintain that the two peoples were so 
different in their physical structure 
that they could not, have intermarried 
and produced fertile offspring. In other 
words there were no descendants of the 
Neanderthals. 

The increased cold caused the great 
ice cap in the north to work its way 
south. ‘The glaciers in the Alps and in 
Pyrenees crept down into the valleys. 
This great advance of ice and snow 
forced the animals into the warmer 
valleys and less exposed regions. The 
reindeer, the artic fox, the saiga ante- 
lope, the ptarmegan, wild ox and horse 
became the common animalsof southern 
Europe. Instead of the plants and 
trees common to the region today, 
there were great tundras, few trees and 
generally scanty vegetation. 

The human inhabitants were forced 
to take shelter in the deeper caves. But 
the intense cold, while driving them 
into the shelter of caves, also made the 
struggle for existence less severe by 
driving the game within reach. ‘The 
great herds forced south by the glacier 
fell an easy prey to the intelligent 
Cro-magnons. It became a compara- 
tively easy matter to get a living; it was 
not difficult to kill enough in one day to 
last for several days, and in a cold dry 
climate such as Europe had at that 
time there was no danger of its spoiling, 
so that the Cro-magnons of the Aurig- 
nacian period had considerable leisure. 

We are not able to say how all this 
leisure time was employed, but a great 
deal of it was devoted to artistic crea- 
tion. Many of the carvings on the 
walls of caves belong to this period, 
and some heavy reliefs on portable 
pieces of stone. 

Their new-found leisure enabled them 
to turn their attention to personal 
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adornment, too. Not a few investi- 
gators have dug up the teeth of 
various animals and a few necklaces of 
pierced shells have been found in 
deposits of the period. By far the most 
artistic and interesting work in this 
field which the Aurignacians produced 
are the carved ivory and deer horn 
beads shown in the cut accompanying 
this article. 

Here we have the oldest manufac- 
tured jewelry in the world, the first 
attempt of the inhabitants of Europe 
to carve out articles for personal adorn- 
ment. Before this time such artistic 
effort was impossible because of the 
lack of the proper kind of tools. 
Aurignacian man, the direct ancestor of 
modern man, not only had the proper 
kind of tool but he also had plenty of 
spare time. 

Fortunately these ancient artists 
have not only left us the finished 
product, but they have left us several 
stages in the manufacture of that prod- 
uct so that we are able to tell how it all 
was done. 

First a flint chisel was used to carve 
out a small baton from the tusk of a 
mammoth, the horn of a reindeer or the 
leg bone of a horse. This was done, 
just as we would cut a piece from the 
center of a board if we were to use 
only a knife, by making two parallel 
grooves, working them deeper and 
deeper until the splinter can at length 
be removed. 

The next step was to round this 
splinter into a smooth cylinder which 
was then divided into sections some- 
what longer than the finished bead 
would be. ‘These were then separated 
into pairs and worked into dumb-bell 
shape. Finally the flint drill was em- 
ployed to drill through each end as far 
as possible (it was easier to hold two, 
a pair of small beads joined together, 
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than one alone), then the pair separated 
and the hole finished from the cut 
surface. So much for the spherical 
beads. 

The more common shape, however, 1s 
that known as the basket type. They 
resemble tiny baskets, the hole being 
through the handle. ‘These were made 
by shaping the bone or ivory splinter 
into a flat piece with a rounded bulb on 
one end. The hole was then drilled 
through the flattened part of the 
splinter close to the bulb and when 
finished the longer flat surface was 
trimmed away. 

It is interesting to note that all the 


pieces were drilled from each side, 
showing that the stone drill was tri- 
angular shaped and hence too large to 
go through from one side. 

The two bell-shaped pendants made 
of deer horn have transverse parallel 
cuts on one side and longitudinal 
parallel cuts on the other, besides 
several parallel notches on the edges. 
These are probably of no significance 
other than for decoration. 

The large ivory “‘fish’’ at the bottom 
has a number of rows of dots along the 
upper surface which, it is supposed, are 
intended to represent the scales. 

Beloit College, Wisconsin. 


“SIC TRANSIT GLORIA MUNDI” 


The graying ashes of long dead desire 

Ine deep upon the centuries of the past; 

And, like the desert’s sand sarcophagus, 

Which holds within tts barren, keyless tomb 
The once proud Pharaohs and their fallen thrones, 
They shroud beneath their grim, funeral pall 
The vanished grandeur of the yesterdays. 

And we, who, ’mid the desolation walk, 

Forget our hours are measured and our days 
Already numbered, that somewhere the mould 
Is being shaped into a narrow grave 

By Time's unresting and unwearying hands 
Wherein we, too, ike Egypt's mummied Kings, 
Shall sleep, dust of the earth returning back 


To dust again. 


Mae Wallace McCasiline. 
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ABU SIMBEL, GREATEST OF EGYPTIAN 
| TEMPLES 


By BENJAMIN T. Kurtz 


tures in the world is the rock- 

hewn temple of Abu Simbel, situ- 
ated 174 miles south of the first cata- 
ract, on the west bank of the Nile. 
Begun by Seti I, it was completed by 
his son, Ramses the Great (1292-1225 
B. C.), the most renowned Emperor of 
the XIXth Dynasty. It was dedicated 
to Amon-Ra, the state God—Ramses, 
himself—as Lord of Nubia, Ptah of 
Memphis and Re-Harmachis of Helio- 
polis. a 

He who sees this temple for the first 
time will, fora moment, I am sure, bea 
believer in magic. ‘There it is—the 
gigantic temple—one hundred feet in 
height and one hundred and nineteen 
feet in length—cut from a single piece 
of stone. Surely, you think, it was the 
gods themselves who created this for 
their living representative. 

At first, the three remaining portrait 
statues of Ramses II appear to be more 
of a vision than a reality in the glare of 
the afternoon sun. It is only on second 
thought that you realize the fact that 
they are carved in the cliff of Nubian 
sandstone. 

The head and torso of the first 
Southern colossus has fallen in an 
earthquake, but the other three appear 
very much as they did thirty centuries 
ago, as seated on their thrones these 
representatives of the mighty Pharaoh 
stare across the Nile as if they still 
possess the power to frighten . his 
Asiatic enemies. They have that 
strange complex spirit of absolute 
quiet, yet, under it all, the controlled 


Ore: of the Piet remarkable struc- 


‘the gods. 


power and authority which means— 
majesty. 

The texture and streaks of color in 
the sandstone seem to keep these huge 
figures from disturbing the landscape, 
and add to the harmony of the entire 
place. They have far more lift and 
lofty feeling than one might gather 
from photographs, and although ex- 
tremely heavy from the front, the side 
view presents a grace and refinement 
that one hardly expects. 

On their heads are the crowns of 
Upper and Lower Egypt; while just 
below these are the familiar flowing 
head-dresses so often depicted in Egyp- 
tian sculpture. Above their heads is a 
frieze of the sacred Apes of Horus. 
Grouped in the spaces on either side of 
the legs of these portrait statues are 
figures of the queens, reaching nearly 
to the knees. Between the legs of the 
colossi stand somewhat smaller figures 
of the favorite princes. 

Alas, nothing reaches perfection! 
Study more carefully these great mono- 
liths of Abu Simbel. In effect they are 
stumpy. They contain neither the 
grace of the Amonhotep III mortuary 
colossi (the statues of Memnon), nor do 
they possess the soaring lift of the 
IVth Dynasty portrait statues. If 
they were slightly taller or a little more 
slender, one might almost be con- 
vinced that they were actually built by 
As to their ship-shape con- 
struction, however, they are, indeed, 
remarkable. 

For instance, standing between the 
feet of one of them and looking directly 


[For the photographs reproduced in this article we are indebted to The Oriental Institute, University of Chicago.—Editor.] 
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at the center of the jaw, the surface of 
the face is not off center more than 
two or three inches in any place. When 
we consider the gigantic size of these 
statues and the difficulty of cutting 
this treacherous sandstone, that at any 
moment might split at the slightest 
blow of the hammer, the accomplish- 
ment is nothing short of a miracle. 

Theoretically, these sculptured heads 
of Egyptian kings were supposed to be 
modeled very closely to the actual 
shape of the originals. It would not be 
fair to expect to find in the XIXth 
Dynasty such splendid portraits as we 
findintheIVth Dynasty. Spiritually, 
however, these collosi at Aub Simbel are 
faithful renditions of Ramses II, the 
greatest builder of the XI Xth Dynasty, 
and, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Khufu, builder of the great pyramid, 
the greatest builder of all the ages. 

There are rules for mystery in sculp- 
ture just as there are rules for beauty. 
To achieve this appearance of brooding 
mystery, the eyeball is placed well for- 
ward in the socket almost on the plane 
of the cheek; close up, it seems to pro- 
trude. It is also rotated downward so 
that the iris is partly hidden. The lower 
eyelid is almost absent, while the upper 
is slightly elevated. This has been done 
in order to give the eyes a natural ex- 
pression when seen from below. For 
the same reason the ear is placed higher 
than the normal level. 

These effects can be examined in de- 
tail on the fallen head of the first 
Southern colossus. If this had not 
been necessary, the head would no 
doubt possess even more of that 
Egyptian mystery which we admire so 
much. In other words, breaking the 
solid of the eyeball somewhat robs the 
work of the very mystery they were 
trying to achieve. 
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The ancient Egyptian sculptors, like 
the Chinese, knew that if the frontal 
bone, the eyeball and the check bone 
could be kept near the same plane, then 
the work would possess the air of 
mystery. If you examine one of the 
well-made heads of Buddha from the 
profile, you will find precisely the same 
scheme for rendering the mysterious. 
The slight, archaic smile of the Ramses 
adds greatly to the spirit of the face; 
and the conventional Osirian beard 
seems quite consistent with the style in 
which the head is carved. 

We must never forget while consider- 
ing these portrait statues, that each 
head measures more than twice a 
man’s height, from head-dress to chin. 

It is, of course, impossible for any 
artist to conventionalize that which he 
does not know. ‘Those responsible for 
the creation of Abu Simbel must have 
had at least a general knowledge of the 
surface muscles of the human form. 
The leg, for instance, if examined from 
the front, shows fine understanding of 
anatomy. Even though extremely con- 
ventionalized, the profiles of the calves 
flow in proper relation to each other, and 
the space between the great toe and the 
smaller toes proves that someone in 
that period must have been a close 
observer of nature. The ankle bones 
are slightly suggested but admirably 
placed. Of course, their truthful quali- 
ties may have been a direct copying of 
an earlier and finer period of Egyptian 
sculpture, but, regardless of the cause, 
the effect is remarkable. 

These portrait statues of Ramses II 
at Abu Simbel are by no means his 
largest. His statue at Tanis is sup- 
posed to have been ninety-two feet 
in height, and cut from a single piece 
of red granite. The smaller figures 
grouped at the feet of the colossi are 
far inferior to their gigantic companions 


CLOSER VIEW OF THE HEADS OF THE COLOSSI OUTSIDE THE TEMPLE OF ABU SIMBEL 
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in workmanship and _ construction. 
Their exact system of relief is a bit 
doubtful and the detail on them is more 
washed out than subtle. 

The facade of the temple contains 
seventeen engaged figures, and this as 
a problem of composition was a tre- 
mendous undertaking. Yet the ele- 
mental construction of the facade is the 
greatest artistic accomplishment at Abu 
Simbel. The seventeen figures are 
divided into three sizes, and all hold 
their places beautifully in proportion, 
weight and balance. Considering the 
facade as a whole, and viewed from a 
distance, the temple presents a fine 
blond mass. The symphonic quality 
is complete. 

A charming bit of composition on 
the facade is the masterful handling of 
the entrance and the niche above it. 
This combination of a narrow oblong 
above a wider oblong gives wonderful 
lift and saves the space between the 
colossi from drooping or appearing 
squatty. 

The remaining surfaces of the facade 
are practically covered with reliefs, but 
regardless of their important meaning 
and sentiment, they are so cleverly 
executed as to be hardly discernible 
from a distance; the mere texturing of 
the stone adds greatly to the rich 
simplicity of the structure and prevents 
it from being plain. 

The great portal is one of the most 
dignified things about the temple. 
Over the entrance, in an oblong niche, 
stands the figure of the god Horus. On 
the pedestal of the right colossus as you 
enter is a relief or frieze of beautiful 
design. It depicts the Asiatic captives 
of the emperor bound by a decorative 
rope, terminating in lotus flowers. 
When examining the types of these 
foreigners, you will feel quite sure that 
you have seen the originals somewhere. 
Perhaps one may be a Jew, who sells 
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meat in the village, or another an 
Assuan money changer. On the left- 
hand pedestal are the Emperor’s ne- 
groid captives, and the same decorative 
rope binds them. 

The Egyptians were among the 
chosen few who could tell a story in 
stone and make an artistic success of it. 
Among the Emperor’s southern cap- 
tives are Sudanese, Nubians, and Ethi- 
opians; the types are so well rendered 
that you would surely think that some 
of the Nubian natives, who live nearby, 
had posed for the reliefs. 

The temple holds two kinds of 
mystery—one romantic, the other tech- 
nical. How was it possible to have 
hewn the lofty sandstone cliff on such a 
grand scale and not to have made an 
error? Surely, there must be the evi- 
dence of an accident somewhere. You 
may find this suspected bit of repairing 
on the figure of the most northerly 
princess of the group, consisting of a 
thick coat of white plaster elaborately 
painted. Most of the facade has been 
exposed to three thousand years of 
weathering; but here, tucked away ina 
corner, is the hidden secret: ‘These 
ancient sculptors had blocked out and 
carved their great facade with the 
utmost care. Then, in case of accident, 
they had a chance to rectify it by smear- 
ing plaster in the cracks and giving it a 
coat of paint. Besides, the designs 
painted on all the figures helped to con- 
ceal any blunders that might have 
occurred. With such a method the 
construction of the heads could have 
been helped, and, above all, the natural 
holes in the sandstone obliterated. 

Climbing to the lap of the fallen 
colossus, you will be enabled to see the 
chisel strokes on the extreme southern 
wall. These chisel marks are about 
the same size from the top of the temple 
to the bottom. ‘Therefore it would 
appear that few wedges had been used 


THE NORTHERN COLOSSI 


The‘first is well preserved, while the second shows the loss of the beard 
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at the start in constructing the facade; 
for the danger of splitting that portion 
of the stone reserved for the colossi 
would have been too great. 

This methodical chiseling of the side 
walls seems to prove that most of the 
surface of the facade had been chipped 
away, piece by piece, until the forms of 
the colossi appeared. In other words, 
having chipped to the place where they 
could easily block out the four great 
colossi, they worked with finer strokes 
until the figures were complete. 

From the lap of the fallen colossus 
one has a splendid view of the head of 
the second Northern Ramses. In the 
ear and in the nostril are the remains of 
plaster and paint. According to other 
Egyptian polychrome sculpture, the 
nude portions of the figures must have 


been a rich, dark red. The women, | 


perhaps, were yellow, with many 
colored necklaces and girdles. ‘The 
remains of green, red and yellow can 
still be seen on various parts of the 
statues. It is impossible to do more 
than imagine the exact color scheme of 
the whole, because of the temple’s three 
thousand years of exposure. The back- 
ground, however, was evidently white 
and must have formed a striking con- 
trast to the polychrome foreground. 
Even without color, the harmony of 
the whole is complete. But what must 
have been the beauty of this painted 
temple of antiquity? The laps of the 
colossi caught the bright sunshine. If 
the garments over them had been, say, 
a dark rich blue, and the surface be- 
tween the knees that was in shadow, 
because of the overhanging drapery, a 
bright yellow or white, the tonal value 
would have been very much the same 
as it is without paint. This most prob- 
ably was the case, for having conceived 
the rest of the execution so cleverly, 
there is no reason to suppose that the 
artist lacked appreciation of thisfeature. 
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Dawn and sunset are more kind to 
the facade than the mid-day sun. At 
noon great black holes appear here and 
there. Small projections cast long, 
densely black shadows which seem to 
destroy the solidity of the great struc- 
ture. Perhaps it was exactly this effect 
that the color scheme was intended to 
offset. 

The temple of Abu Simbel is ex- 
cellently planned—therein lies its artis- 
tic triumph. ‘The construction of the 
colossi 1s good, considering their im- 
mense size. With the exception of the 
Horus over the entrance, the smaller 
figures are badly made, yet hold their 
place in the big scheme. ‘The plaster 
may have helped their construction and 
the paint their detail; but plaster and 
paint could never give the lift to these 
colossi that they need. 

A single relief prized from Hatshep- 
sut’s temple of Der El-Bahri would, 
perhaps, have more artistic value than 
the whole facade of Abu Simbel—the 
illegitimate use of plaster proves that. 
But when we stop to think that Abu 
Simbel was created at a time when 
Egypt was about to say her great fare- 
well to the goddess of art, the artistry 
shown here rises in one’s estimation, so 
that, with all its faults, it remains to 
this day the most wonderful temple in 
Egypt. . 

Since the beginning of time the god- 
dess of art has been a martyr at the 
hands of the ruthless. There are Greek, 
Roman, Italian, French, German, En- 
glish and American names spread over 
the four colossi. To arm one’s self with 
a mallet and chisel, to scale the lofty 
colossus and cut one’s most honorable 
name upon his cheek to the depth of 
four inches, is a masterpiece of van- 
dalism. 

Pass through the great portal to the 
interior of the temple, 180 feet in 
depth. 
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Most of the life of the master builder 
is depicted upon the walls. There you 
may learn his hopes, his fears, his 
luxuries, his victories—everything but 
his failures, which may be only guessed 
at. As your eyes become accustomed 
to the darkness, the eight great figures 
of the Emperor gradually emerge from 
the gloom. 

Then, through a long perspective of 
portals, you perceive far off, as if it were 
only in the mind’s eye, two strange 
forms seated side by side. Walk down 
the aisle between the eight giants, 
through the second portal. About you 
are countless gods that seem to move 
along the walls, for their spirit is far 
more vivid than their forms. Pass 
through the third, oblong chamber, 
where the gods are almost invisible, and 
enter the sanctuary. Although the 
features have been badly mutilated, you 
will be conscious, first, of the presence 
of Amon-Ra, because. of his tall 
feathered head-dress. Beside him sits 
the Emperor, wearing a war helmet. 
The two remaining figures gradually 
take shape in the semi-darkness, but 
presently you recognize them as Ptah 
and Horus. ‘The sensation of coming 
face to face with these four figures far 
back in the inmost recesses of that rock- 
hewn temple is overwhelming. Silent, 
alone, in the gloom of thirty centuries 
they have sat while men have changed 
the gods and gods have changed the 
men. 

It is well to put one’s self, if possible, 
in the mental attitude of these Egyp- 
tian artists and try to work with their 
expressions of beauty rather than 
against them. For instance, the great 
vestibule. It is 58 feet long and 54 
feet wide. The eight standing colossi 
of Ramses II appear to be supporting 
the ceiling, but as the entire temple is 
carved in one piece of stone, their use, 
as supports, is merely an illusion. The 


figures are thirty feet in height and are 
backed by large square columns, also 
extending to the ceiling. 

The interior of Abu Simbel, com- 
paratively speaking, is as well made as 
the exterior. Individually, the figures 
in relief are a greater artistic triumph 
than the separate figures on the facade. 

When examining the vestibule you 
will find that the walls were rough 
hewn. ‘The surface dressing of the ex- 
terior was evidently done to perfect the 
form of the figures, while the dressing 
of the interior walls was applied before 
the figures were drawn and carved. 
This would necessitate the ancient 
sculptor carving plaster and rock as 
though they were mediums of equal 
hardness. The whole system can be 
clearly seen in one of the unfinished 
chambers. 

Perhaps Abu Simbel lacks high 
artistic merit, but the medium itself 
is as much responsible for it as the 
period. 

On either side of the entrance Ramses 
is seen, as usual, chastising his enemies. 
To the right, as you enter, he smites the 
Asiatics, while to the left he subdues 
the Nubians with his ever-present mace. 
The reliefs are a strange combination 
of realism and spiritualism. In the 
Asiatic group the Pharaoh being greater 
in power, is greater in size; his other 
enemies being weaker, are portrayed on 
a much smaller scale. The faces of the 
Asiatics are quite realistic in the por- 
trayal of different types and various © 
ages. If the unreal qualities of the 
Pharaoh are criticised too severely by 
the Occidental world, it might be well 
to remember that such sculptors as 
Phidias, Michael Angelo, and Rodin 
also departed from the physical truth 
to portray more faithfully the spirit. 

Most of the figures in the relief con- 
tain great vitality, especially those on 
the south wall. One is so very much 
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COLOSSAL SEATED FIGURE OF RAMSES II AT ABU SIMBEL 


Best preserved of the four portrait statues of Ramses II. The native in the foreground gives some idea 
of the massive size of the structure as a whole. 
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alive that he almost seems to breathe, 
ready to step forward. The textures of 
flesh over bone and drapery over flesh 
are so admirably done that one almost 
doubts the work to be that of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty. A large relief 
of Ramses smiting the Asiatics is 
actually firey. The action of the figures 
is quite naturalistic, yet the very thing 
that gives this effect is well planned 
exaggeration. Again on the south wall 
we see Ramses in his chariot. The 
handsomely bedecked horses trot with 
great spirit; and the Emperor, himself, 
while holding the reins, has to stand 
firmly in the vehicle to keep his balance. 
The whole group displays the char- 
acteristic action of trotting horses. 

On the north wall of the vestibule 
Ramses depicts in detail his battles 
with the King of Kadesh. From a 
literary standpoint, this north wall is a 
masterpiece and volumes have been 
written about it. Artistically, it equals 
the south wall as a whole, but the lead- 
ing characters are a bit more stylistic 
than fine. 

XIXth Dynasty sculpture usually 
possessed a certain length of line that 
made it graceful. While scarcely equal- 
ling earlier and better periods of Egyp- 
tian sculpture, it still kept an element 
of it. The reliefs at Abu Simbel, how- 
ever, are, for the most part, solidly 
built; the details of drapery, crowns, 
beads and other small masses are well 
distributed over the figures and are 
carved so as not to make themselves 
too important. It seems to be the 
detail on the figures, themselves, that is 
lacking. They will concentrate, for 
instance, on the joint of the knee, then 
completely ignore the detail on the rest 
of the leg which is necessary to make the 
whole consistent. We may blame it on 
the style or custom of the period, but 
after all, we do not find this strange 


feature so marked in finer Egyptian 
sculpture. What the XIXth Dynasty 
lacked in finer form, they made up for 
in size. 

One may theorize forever as to the 
method of excavating the interior of 
Abu Simbel. Whether they cut a 
straight channel in the cliff for the en- 
trance to the shrine, or whether they 
finished the main rooms one by one, it is 
impossible to say. 

Although faded and defaced at the 
present day, the color on this pictured 
story of Ramses II is nothing short of 
magnificent. The nude portion of the 
heroes is a rich dark red, as is usually 
found in Egyptian sculpture. Some of 
the gods are blue and green, while the 
goddesses possess the same unreal color. 
The princesses are, for the most part, 
yellow. The entire surface of the 
interior is carved and painted. 

The greatest care has been taken in 
adding the finer details—drapery is 
transparent, flowers are fragrant and 
gold is shining. There is no suggestion 
of shading in the entire work; every- 
thing is flat; the slight perspective it 
contains being created by drawing. 
Stems of flowers will go back of each 
other and the figures in the foreground 
will hide the figures in the background. 

This riot of color in the temple is 
made harmonious not so much by the 
selection of colors, but by the incised 
relief, which is usually a cheap sub- 
stitute for bas relief. ‘The figure, being 
set in the wall, has a black shadow 
around it; this being much the same 
thing as painting a black line around it. 
The shadow serves to hold the mass of 
color together and make the entire 
effect wholesome. Practically the same 
method is used by some of the modern 
colorists. 

The ceiling of the great vestibule is 
one of the most exquisite works at Abu 
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Simbel. It is not carved, but drawn 
in the most masterful fashion. ‘The 
motif of the crowned vulture with out- 
spread wings is used in the ceilings of 
many Egyptian temples but the pro- 
portion and style of this one is surely 
the most wonderful in the country. 
Most of them appear to be just too 
heavy or just too thin, but the vestibule 
ceiling is a masterpiece. ‘The original 
color has been ptactically obliterated. 
One would think it had been blue and 
gray, but, according to other ceilings, 
it must have contained many brilliant 
colors. 

Just as the sun appears over the 
eastern cliffs, a strong warm glow 
covers the four deities in the sanctuary. 
It is then that they can be studied best. 
Because of their position in the heart of 
the sandstone cliff they give forth an 
air of mystery at dawn that is never to 
be forgotten. Glowing with light, while 
the rest of the interior of the temple is 
in darkness, they stand out from the 
host of gods and heroes like some vision 
of eternity. 

Let us imagine this glorious old 
temple in the days of its prime. ‘There 
were no scars scratched by vandals on 
the painted facade, there were no cracks 
to mar its individual beauty. And from 
out of the tall and noble portal curled 
the smoke of burning incense. 

The garden in front of the great plat- 
form stretched down to the river on 
each side of the wide staircase. Along 
the platform walked priests clad in 
garments of spotless white. Behind 
these tilly pyginies rose the four 
colossi. ‘Their flesh was red and their 
garments were the color of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. On their heads glittered 
the crowns of the two lands and around 
their throats were necklaces of bril- 
liant hues. The queens and princesses 
at their feet shone resplendent in the 
mid-day sun; while between the central 
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giants, the great cedar door glistened 
with many inlays of electrum and 
precious stones. Behind the whole 
gigantic mass rose the snow-white wall, 
edged with the frieze of painted gib- 
bering apes. 

Set in the heart of the background 
stood Horus in his golden niche like a 
precious gem in the ring of the Em- 
peror; while above his head shone the 
sun disc plated with shining electrum. 
Between the great colossi rose tall, 
stately poles of cedar extending above 
the frieze of apes. They were topped 
with fluttering pennants. 

Set in the sandstone cliff the temple, 
itself, appeared to be a glittering mass 
of light; from a distance it seemed a 
living spark fallen from the sun. The 
Nile, softly lapping the foot of the great 
staircase, reflected the house of Amon- 
Ra—all the glory was redoubled, all of 
its color twice recorded. ‘Thus were 
the golden days of Ramses’ Nubian 
temple—the greatest building of the 
greatest builder. 

Climb up the high sand banks behind 
the temple. The vast, undulating desert 
rolls away into the west. Toward 
the south the Nile moves through 
the valley like a huge green snake, 
tapering off in the direction of Wady 
Helfeh. Eastward the little village of 
Abu Simbel lies hidden beneath the 
palm trees. Behind it lie the cone- 
shaped cliffs and far beyond them the 
desert rolls away toward the Red Sea. 

Although a death-like silence pre- 
vades the temple of Abu Simbel, the 
birds have made their nests in the deep 
wounds of its builder and, in their way, 
atone for the ravages of the vandals. 
Their constant singing seems in a 
measure to make the scars hurt less and 
give a breath of life to the old Emperor, 
who once, by the waving of his hand, 
rocked the ancient world.” 

Baltimore, Md. 
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THE ANCIENT BASILICAS OF CARTHAGE 
AND THE EARLY CHRISTIAN RUINS 
OF NORTH AFRICA 


By Byron KHUN DE PROROK 


Pupil and Collaborator of Father Delattre, who for forty years has 
been excavating the ruins of Carthage 


EXT spring the first American 
pilgrimage to Carthage and North 


Africa is to take place. The 
archbishop of Carthage, Mgr. Lemaitre, 
has obtained the special blessing of the 
Holy See and has written a letter to all 
the Cardinals and Bishops of America 
to assist me in raising the first pilgrim- 
age to the land of St. Augustine since 
the days of St. Cyprian and St. Louis of 
France. 

It was one of the greatest wishes of 
our last great saint of Africa, Cardinal 
Lavigerie, to restore the Christian ruins 
of Carthage. He placed in the hands of 
Father Delattre this great task over 
fifty years ago, and it is due to the 
heroic patience of the white father that 
Christian Carthage has risen from its 
sleep of ages. 

Few people remember the great 
history of the early church in Africa— 
that Carthage was the center of Latin 
thought for several centuries and that 
some of the great questions of the early 
Christians were decided on that ven- 
erable and historic soil. 

Written around the cupola of the new 
cathedral of St. Louis are these words 
used by Pope Leo the Ninth: “There 
is no doubt that the Archbishop of Car- 
thage is the greatest primate after the 
Roman Pontiff rs 

Carthage claims, too, the greatest 
number of martyrs to die for the faith 
next after Rome. If you wish to see 
today what the first Christian basilicas 
and churches were like it is not at Rome 
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or elsewhere that they can be seen. At 
Rome they were all destroyed or built 
over, but at Carthage they stand in 
picturesque ruin, little changed since 
the days of St. Augustine. 

Because of the historic importance to 
the early church, because of the rich- 
ness of its Christian monuments, be- 
cause of the names of its great doctors 
and heroic martyrs, Carthage must, in 
the words of the great Cardinal, be 
restored, and that is a task that Mer. 
Lamaitre and Father Delattre have 
undertaken with faith and confidence 
because of anticipated American col- 
laboration. 


RUPE ORASILICA OKs! ., CYPRIAN 


One day Father Delattre was cross- 
ing the fields to visit the home of a sick 
Arab when he stooped down suddenly 
and picked up a small piece of marble 
that he saw among the cornflowers. 
The fields of Carthage are covered with 
flowers in the spring. Beneath the 
vivid blooms the soil is composed of 
marble dust, with here and there a 
grey mass of antique stones rising 
above a sea of color. The stone the 
missionary picked up bore a piece of an 
early Christian epitaph. He gazed 
around and found there were many 
more. In a few days a gang of Arabs 
were at work and a great 
ruin one day lay uncovered from the 
soil that had been buried for fifteen 
centuries. 
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In the course of excavation hundreds 
of tons of earth were removed and 
fourteen thousand pieces of inscrip- 
tion were recovered. Beautiful mosaic 
floors, those eternal pictures in stone, 
once more revealed a lost art to the ex- 
plorers. Columns and capitols—the 
ciborium, presbyterian and confessional, 
and a baptismal font entirely of vivid 
mosaic. The columns were raised on 
their antique bases and are now vividly 
outlined against the clear blue skies of 
Africa. This ruin overlooks the 
emerald gulf of Tunis, where the mighty 
fleets of Carthage, Phoenicia, Rome, 


Byzantium, the Vandals, and Barbary 


Pirates once sailed to victory or defeat. 

To the left of the ruin reaching up in 
a succession of silver white terraces is 
the hill crowned by the Arab village of 
sidi-Bou-Said. It is spread out like 
the wings of a dove, the ancient emblem 
of Pagan and Christian Carthage, and 
seems suspended above the azure gulf 
by the blood-red precipices of Cape 
Carthage. 

Across the gulf one gazes through the 
scarred columns to the purple amphi- 
theatre of mountains that surround the 
panorama with a grandiose setting. The 
Bou Kornein, the twin-horned sacred 
mountain of the Carthaginians, rises 
above the last spurs of the legendary 
Atlas mountains, and seems to still 
stand as an emblem of the dead Pagan 
rites that once dominated this ancient 
land. 

And everywhere there are vivid 
North African flowers springing up be- 
tween the broken mosaic floors and over 
many a crumbling wall. The spirit of 
the great basilica is at its magic best at 
sunrise. The old columns become 
bathed in a softer crimson light, the 
birds sing amidst the olive and cypress 
trees, and across the rolling hills of 
flowers one hears the Cathedral bells 
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A CORNER IN THE GARDEN OF THE MONASTERY 
OF THE WHITE FATHERS, SHOWING TOMB OF 
St. Lovuls. 


mingling with the soft lapping murmur 
of the Mediterranean sea. Science has 
uncovered and catalogued these great 
ruins, but it is now left to the pilgrim 
of antiquity to come and sit amidst 
these eloquent stones that speak of the 
eternal past and of the living Romance 
of the Ages. Not long ago Father 
Delattre held mass for the first time in 
fifteen centuries amidst these beautiful 
ruins. It was a historic scene—for the 
pick-axe had reclaimed from oblivion 
the sacred memories of dead saints by 
the resurrection of these stones. 
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Bas-RELIEF OF NOTRE-DAME DE CARTHAGE FOUND 
BY PERE DELATTRE IN THE BASILICA OF DAMOUS- 
EL-KARITA. 


The White Sisters from the adjoining 
convent of St. Monica, built in memory 
of the mother of St. Augustine, knelt on 
the old floors and the little orphans of 
Africa had placed garlands of flowers 
that hung in colorful chains between the 
columns. They chanted the litanies of 
the saints of Africa, composed by Cardi- 
nal Lavigerie, and the names of St. 
Perpetue and St. Felicitas, St. Monica 
and St. Augustine, St. Cyprian and St. 
Louis arose on the perfumed air . 
“Omnes sanctt Africanit, orate pro 
nobis! os 

Carthage has three great basilicas 
which have been uncovered by Father 
Delattre, as well as the amphitheatre, 
several chapels and great cemeteries. 


Two more basilicas have been located 
and are ready for the pick-axe and 
shovel to add another page to the great 
history and archaeology of the African 
church. 

In the museum of Father Delattre 
there are thousands of relics—chief 
among which are the famous statues of 
the Virgin Mary of the fourth and 
fifth centuries, the oldest known of their 
kind. ‘There is also the finest collec- 
tion of Christian lamps in the world. 
Thousands of inscriptions are placed on 
the walls of the monastery gardens, by 
which we know most of the early 
Christian names of martyrs and saints, 
doctors and students, and many others 
have been found in the cities of North 
Africa dealing with the host of Chris- 
tian people. 

There have been located two hundred 
and fifty early Christian ruins in North 
Africa. The greatest archaeological 
heritage left by the early church in any 
part of the world is to be found in this 
great open-air museum. 

At Tebessa there is the greatest ba- 
silica known. It was built in the fourth 
century and in size, composition and 
grandeur is not surpassed by any other 
ruin of antiquity. It is said that there 
were five hundred bishoprics in Tunisia 
at one period. 

The martyrology of Africa is filled 
with the golden deeds of heroism. ‘The 
passions of St. Felicite and St. Perpetue 
are amongst the most noble records of 
the history of mankind. ‘The life and 
death of St. Cyprian, the martyred 
bishop of Carthage, is too grand and 
inspiring for human pen, as well as the 
forgotten martyrs of Lambese, James 
and Marion, and the heroic little girls 
of Tuburbo, who suffered for the faith 
at the ages of 10 and 11. 

That is why these wondrous ruins 
should be resurrected, for each edifice 
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PLAN OF CHRISTIAN BASILICA FOUND NEAR THE 
CONVENT OF ST. Monica, CARTHAGE. 


is a reminder of the beauty and history 
of the early church. ‘They speak a 
message out of the past of great souls 
who suffered and died in their belief. 
The sepulchers of Africa should be a 
message and inspiration for pilgrims of 
every land and it is hoped that in time 
archaeologists and historians will help 
fulfill Cardinal Lavigerie’s dying wish, 
“Instauranda Carthago!”’ 

Father Delattre has recently written 
as follows: 

“It is my wish for you to convey to 
‘those generous American people my 
grateful and deepest thanks for their 
donations made these last years to the 
preservation of our venerable ruins. 
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Mosaic SHOWING ST. FELICITAS AND ST. PER- 
PETUA, MARTYRS OF CARTHAGE. 


Due to the efforts of many personally 
unknown friends across the seas, we 
have been able to reconstruct and raise 
the walls around the Basilicas of St. 
Cvprian and Damous el Karita. 

““We have reconstructed the great 
interior walls of the Amphitheatre and 
located a new early Christian Church. 
For forty years I have worked with a 
handful of men to recover the hidden 
treasures of Carthage and it is one of 
the greatest joys of my old age to know 
that the work will be preserved and 
continued. 3 

“Hach stone recovered from these 
sacred Christian ruins is a link and 
message with the countless martyrs of 
Carthage and the mighty spirits of the 
early Christian Church, the Augustines, 
Cyprians and. Tertullians, who lived 
and died on this historic soil.”’ 


Carthage, Tunisia. 


WHERE EAST MEETS WEST: MODERN ARTISTS 
OF CHINA 


By GERTRUDE RICHARDSON BRIGHAM, Ph. D. 


for the art lover who discovers the 

new-old land of China. But it 
is not enough to discover it. One 
must become, not a mere visitor, but a 
regular resident, for a time at least, in 
order fully to appreciate the riches of 
this strange country, and more than 
that, to win one’s way into the hearts 
and homes of the people, to gain at 
least a glimpse of the motives and 
methods of the Chinese artist and 
connoisseur. 

Whatever may be said of the north 
of China, and there can be no doubt 
that fine art collections, private and 
some public ones, perhaps, may be 
found in Shanghai and more especially 
in Peking, the art critic who comes to 
Canton, the old capital of South China, 
will not be disappointed. ‘True, how- 
ever, the old temples that were the 
glory of Canton, with their marvelous 
stone idols of a thousand years, have 
made way for modern buildings. The 
Government, pressed for funds, has 
sold most of them within very recent 
times, they have been torn down, and 
their beautiful old grotesques have been 
scattered far and wide, who knows 
where. One of the stone lions from such 
a temple in Canton forms an attraction 
before a hall at Canton Christian Col- 
lege, the carved mate to it having un- 
fortunately not survived the tearing- 
down process. 

The famous old Temple of the Five 
Hundred Genii, Wa Lum, with the 
celebrated statue of Marco Polo, who 
once visited Canton, is still intact, 


[for still possesses a very real thrill 


though the companion temples formerly 
surrounding it have disappeared. 

The Flower Pagoda, Lokyongshi 
Tower, another Canton shrine, is also 
standing, after a thousand years, 
though closed to visitors. Opening 
like a spired flower stalk, it rises seven 
stories in the midst of a park. A 
Chinese newspaper lately added to its 
mysterious interest by the report that a 
strange old face and form has been seen 
at one of the upper windows, and that 
when people came near to discover what 
it was, the ghost had disappeared, and 
no one would now dare enter the 
Pagoda. The writer added that it 
might be a wild ape which had taken 
refuge there. 

A pilgrimage to this lovely spot was 
recently made in excellent company, 
with two Chinese artists, who wished 
their American visitor to see and enjoy 
the best that Canton affords. The 
entire city is remarkably picturesque, 
in spite of the building boom, which is 
rapidly widening streets and erecting 
modern structures. 

Li Fung Ting, a leading modern 
painter and sculptor of Canton, and 


Miss Sinn Yuk Ching, a young painter 


and poet of Canton Christian College, 
were the artists who lent their kind 
efforts to give an American a happy day 
and a true story to send home. Mr. 
and Mrs. Li (for of course you know the 
first is the “‘last’’ name in Chinese) in- 
vited the writer and Miss Sinn to 
luncheon, typically Chinese and eaten 
naturally with chopsticks. Mr. Li 
seemed much pleased to accept a copy 
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GoppEss TING Kwonc Fat, GODDESS OF SILENCE 
AND LIGHT 


By Mr. Li Fung Ting, famous painter of Canton. 


of “ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY,” though 
he does not speak English, and an 
interesting discussion of art followed, 
through the assistance of Miss Sinn as 
interpreter. 
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The delectable chrysanthemum tea, 
offered on arrival and served with a 
little sugar (the only Chinese tea re- 
quiring sugar), added to the zest of the 
event. ‘The rich luncheon, which fol- 
lowed, had been prepared by the 
hostess’ own hands, though she has 
servants, but out of courtesy she wished 
it to be especially appetizing, with 
delicious Kei Min (Chicken Chow 
Mein), shrimp cakes fried in batter, 
“Ha Kau” they are called, and “Tim 
Sam Pau,’ (literally, ‘a cake to touch 
your mouth,’ make your mouth water), 
a sort of dumpling with meat inside, 
bamboo shoots and mushrooms. 

Four kinds of Chinese sweet cakes 
for desert were black date cake, lute 
cake (in the shape of a musical in- 
strument), almond cake, and peanut 
cake, and in addition the kind hosts 
thoughtfully provided a plate of West- 
ern crackers for their American visitor, 
arrowroot biscuit, made in Canton but 
not unlike our own. 

“Art has no national limits nor re- 
strictions to the peculiarities or char- 
acteristics of any one people, but it has 
a universal application,” says Mr. Li. 
‘““T have believed this since twenty, and 
therefore I have studied Occidental art 
with great and significant results.”’ 

Mr. Li was a pioneer in teaching 
Chinese and European art in Canton. 
Many students from various parts of 
the country flocked to his studio, and 
young ladies from distinguished fami- 
lies became his pupils. He was ac- 
corded a gold medal by the Nanking 
Exhibition, and in 1910 he was ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Kwang- 
tung as inspector of Chinese pictures 
for the Art Exhibition held by the 
Government, a very special event, for 
which all artists wish to compete. He 
was a very young man at that time to 
receive such recognition, and is at 
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present barely forty, but so successful 
in his art that he has already withdrawn 
from active teaching, and devotes all 
his time and energy to his own painting, 
which brings him a comfortable in- 
come, and to further the study of art, 
which he has pursued since childhood. 
Formerly he had also a statuary manu- 
factory to test his theory of Art. He is 
a collector and connoisseur of wide 
reputation. His tastes are simple, and 
he lives very happily with his charming 
wife, who is also artistic. They have 
three lovely children, little Miss Li Miu 
Chue, who at about ten years promises 
to be as pretty as her mother, and two 
young sons, the elder one nine years of 
age, named Li Cheong Hung, Master 
Hung, of course a name which means 
“Glorious.” They live in an attractive 
sky-lighted studio home that would be 
the envy of any Western artist. 
Buddhas and figures of the favorite 
goddess Kwan Yan, more than a dozen, 
are perched in different niches, one very 
special statuette having the place of 
honor, with a little freshly burned joss 
before her. Kwan Yan is the Goddess 
of Mercy, and Mr. Li has depicted her, 
but there is another, of whom he has 
made a very notable composition, Ting 
Kwong Fat, the Goddess of Silence and 
Light, a picture considered a master- 
piece, of which fortunately we have 
obtained a photograph. The Goddess 
is seated by a flowing stream, behind 
her the cliffs of a mountain. She is 
wearing a diadem and regal robes in 
folds as gracefully drawn as though by 
an Italian Renaissance painter. A halo 
symbolizes her divinity, and in her 
right hand the Goddess upholds a 
giant pearl, which symbolizes giving 
light to the world. In her left hand isa 
flower spray. Her gaze is directed upon 
the translucent rays of her pearl. She 
is a beneficent goddess of meditation. 


ag 
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LANDSCAPE. 
By Li Fung Ting, leading painter of Canton. 
(Poem translated in Story) 


Sometimes Mr. Li puts a little poem 
on his paintings, as in a typical Chinese 
landscape composition, of mountains in 
the distance, a boldly sketched pine- 
tree, and below a man on horseback, a 
scene in Chinese characters that seem a 
part of the picture-story, he has de- 
scribed thus, as translated for us by 
Miss Sinn: 


‘““Old pine-trees, stretching out, straight and 
strong, on the background of the sky; 
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THE FLOWER Pacopa, CANTON, CHINA. 


And a nature-lover, riding on horseback and 
playing a lute of seven strings. | 

How lucky for me it is that the wind is blow- 
ing from the opposite brook, 

And the music through the cloud floats to my 
ear 

Very clear and distinct and diverting.”’ 


Besides his wall panel paintings, and 
some examples of Western art, Mr. 
li’s study is adorned with hanging 
vases of Chinese flowers, all har- 
monious, yellow lilies, white tube-rose, 
and touches of red cockscomb, and ina 
jar on the main table the lotus flower, 
in pink and white varieties, is blooming. 

Landscapes, birds and flowers have 
attracted Mr. Li most, and he has 
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devoted himself especially to theschools 
of Ku Ngoi Chi of the Tsun Dynasty, 
Wu Taie Tsz of the Tong Dynasty, Li 
Lung Min of the Sung Dynasty, and 
Wong Kung Mon of the Yuan Dynasty 
as his models, all celebrated models. In 
his collection he cherishes a group of 
antique originals, in the delicate styles 
for which their artists are famous. Mr. 
Li is a native of Kwangtung Province, 
of which Canton is the capital, and he is 
also known by the pseudonym Fung 
Kung. He is considered a rare genius, 
whose ability in drawing and painting 
has surprised even his closest friends. 
He has devoted his energy to the study 
of Chinese Masters in art and char- 
acter-writing. He has also studied 
Western art, and has several original 
examples from European artists. It is 
not impossible that he may send some 
pictures later for exhibition in America, 
especially in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Li has consented to become the 
patron of the new department of 
Chinese art study, founded at Canton 
Christian College, by members of the 
Art Promoters’ Club of George Wash- 
ington University. It is intended to 
form an exchange, sending some ex- 
amples of Chinese painting to the de- 
partment of Art and Archaeology at 
George Washington University, and 
receiving from them an equal number of 
copies of European and American 
painting, already shipped here and 
awaiting receipt. 


Canton Christian College, Canton, China. 


ONE OF THE CARVINGS ON STONE FROM LIMEUIL, NOW OWNED BY BELOIT COLLEGE. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Magdalenian Carvings at Beloit College 


By Atonzo W. Ponp 


Students of prehistoric Archaeology have long been justly enthusiastic over the 
carvings and paintings found on the cave walls of certain sections of Europe. Particu- 
larly interesting are those examples which belong to the last of the paleolithic or the 
Magdalenian period. 

We have spoken elsewhere of the beginning of art in the Aurignacian period as being 
due in large measure to the increased game supply which made life more easy and gave 
the inhabitants some leisure. That artistic impulse reaches its greatest development 
in prehistoric times in the beautiful paintings on cave walls left by the Magdalenians. 

Until about sixteen years ago all the Magdalenian carvings on stone known were on 
the walls of caves. In the spring of 1909 some excavations at Limeuil, Dordogne, 
France, showed evidence of prehistoric habitation. Abbe Bouyssonie was appointed to 
carry out the scientific excavation and study of the newly discovered deposit. In the 
early part of the work he found a small block of limestone with a number of deep lines 
carved on it. When properly cleaned up these proved to represent several drawings of 
the head of the prehistoric ox. Further digging brought to hight a great many small 
pieces of stone with carvings on them. This discovery led archaeologists to dig in the 
debris from La Madalene where similar carvings were found. All went to the national 
museum of France at St. Germaine. 

After the government’s lease on Limeuil expired some changes carried on by the 
peasant owner made further excavation possible and thirty-six carvings were taken out. 
These remained in the custody of Abbe Bouyssonie for study, but the property rights 
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were held by the peasant. In July 1924, on the publication of the work at Limeuil, the 
peasant offered the collection for sale. Through the generosity of Dr. Logan, the repre- 
sentative of Beloit College was able to purchase the entire thirty-six pieces with carvings 
and bring them to America. With the exception of the one carving in the American 
Museum of Natural History these are the only ones ever exported from Europe. 

The carvings at Beloit represent the horse, the prehistoric ox, the reindeer and a 
species of goat. Eighteen of the thirty-six are figured by Abbe Bouyssonie in the pub- 
lication on Limeuil. 

Limeuil is located at the junction of the Vezere and Dordogne rivers in the department 
of the Dordogne, France. Monsieur Bouyssonie believes that this rock shelter was the 
location of a prehistoric art school and that the magicians or religious men of the tribe 
gathered Here to study and practice their magic rites. Many of the blocks found show a 
great number of lines and intermingling figures. Some pictures have several legs, for 
example, as if the artist was experimenting to find which position he liked best or in some 
cases this may have been done to show that the animal was in motion. Again there are 
figures drawn with firm clear strokes, evidently the work of a master. 

A large portion of these drawings show evidence of having passed through fire or are 
broken and were found in such a way that it is evident they were thrown over the cliff. 
These facts support the theory that the artists of Limeuil were magicians who believed 
that by destroying the image of the animal they wanted for food they thereby gained 
power which enabled them to more easily secure the game they needed. 

The Beloit collections are on display both for student and the public. 


Publication of the Results of the Excavations at Sardis 


The results of the excavations conducted by the late Professor Howard Crosby Butler 
at Sardis have been published with speed and regularity by the scholars entrusted with 
the various groups of objects discovered. The present status of these publications is as 
follows: 

Volume I, The Excavations, by Howard Crosby Butler, was published in 1922. It 
was printed by E. J. Brill in Leyden, but is distributed by the Princeton University Press 
at the price of $15 the copy. It is a book of 213 pages, generously illustrated with 192 
figures in the text, five plates and two maps. A general account of the progress of the 
excavations in the years 1or1o to 1914 is presented in an interesting manner. 

Volume II, Architecture, the Temple of Artemis, by Howard Crosby Butler, will be 
published in the Spring of the present year. This book will be issued in two parts, a 
volume of text, 146 pages and 135 illustrations, and an Atlas of Plates with 1g plates. 
In this book will be presented a detailed architectural study of the great temple of Arte- 
mis, with many plans and restorations. The Princeton Press will also distribute this 
work and the price will be $20 for the two parts. 

Volumes III and IV, Lydian and Greek Sculpture, will be published by T. L. Shear 
in 1925-1920. 

Gide V. Roman and Christian Sculpture, The Sarcophagus of Claudia Antonia 
Sabina, by C. R. Morey, 111 pages and 146 illustrations in the text. This elaborate 
study of an interesting and important group of Roman sculptured monuments was 
published in 1924 by the Princeton Press, and is sold for $15 the copy. 

Volume VI, Lydian Inscriptions, Part I by Enno Littmann, 1916, and Part II by 
W. H. Buckler, 1924, were published by E. J. Brill, Leyden, Holland, and are sold by 
him for $6 and $8 respectively. These books present all the available material on these 
extraordinary records in a language hitherto unknown in modern times. 

Volume VII, Greek and Latin Inscriptions, by W. H. Buckler and D. M. Robinson, 
will be published in the near future. Volume VIII, Pottery, by G. H. Chase, will be 
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published about January 1927. Volume X, Terra-cottas, by T. L. Shear, will be pub- 
lished in the Spring of the present year. Volume XI, Coins, by H. W. Bell, was published 
in 1916 by E. J. Brill of Leyden and is sold by him for $6. Volume XIII, Jewelry and 
Gold-work, by C. D. Curtis, is now ready in manuscript and will be published in the 
course of the current year. Numerous plates in this book will illustrate the beautiful 
treasures found in the tombs. 

The publication of other volumes in this series as planned by Professor Butler must 
be suspended for the present owing to the destruction of materials and records at Sardis. 
Any or all of the books listed above may be ordered from the Princeton University Press. 
The American Society for the Excavation of Sardis, of which the Chairman is Mr. 
Thomas Hastings of 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City, has charge of these publica- 
tions, some of which have been financed by the authors of the books, while others have 
been made possible by voluntary contributions. The Society still requires funds to 
the extent of about $4000 for the completion of Volumes VIII and XIII, and anyone > 
interested in the progress of this great American archaeological achievement is invited to 
coéperate either by direct contribution or by purchase of the published volumes, as all 
income from sales is returned to the publication fund. 

T. LispHeARs 


Princeton, February 1925. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME NOTES 


The American Academy in Rome suffered an irreparable loss in the death of its Vice 
President, Mr. S. Breck Parkman Trowbridge, from pneumonia, on January 29. 
Mr. Trowbridge was a Charter Member of the Academy and had been Trustee since 
1906. He was also chairman of the Committee on the School of Fine Arts, and of the 
jury on architecture. . 

The enrollment at the Academy has reached a total of 49, of whom 21 are in the School 
of Classical Studies and 28 in the School of Fine Arts. 

Professor Tenney Frank is giving a series of lectures on the cultural history of ancient 
Rome. There have also been occasional lectures by Italian and foreign scholars. 

The Academy party will sail from Brindisi on March 30 for the annual trip to Greece, 
to be gone for about six weeks. 

Collaboration of artists is a fundamental principle of the Academy, and for one month 
each year teams composed of a representative of each of the allied arts are required to 
work upon a collaborative problem. ‘To the team whose work is adjudged to be the best 
a prize of $150 is awarded by the American Institute of Architects. For the collabora- 
tive competition this year, one team has selected as its subject a chapel, and each of the 
other two teams has elected to develop a baptistry. Each team is composed of an archi- 
Rea painter anda sculptor. The work will be shipped to New York to be judged and 
exhibited. 

Volume IV of Papers and Monographs of the Academy has just come from the press, 
and copies should soon be available in America. This is a treatise on ‘“‘Italian Hut- 
Urns”’ by Dr. Walter R. Bryan. 

The preliminary competition for the Rome Prize in architecture will start on March 
28. In the other subjects there is no formal competition involving the execution of 
work on a prescribed subject, but the awards are made by direct selection after a thorough 
investigation of the records of the candidates and all available evidence of their fitness. 

The Trustees are glad to announce that the stipends of the Fellowships have been 
Sg to $1,250 a year with an additional annual allowance to artists for model 

ire. 
RoscoE GUERNSEY. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Modern Turkey. A_ Politico-Economic 
Interpretation, 1908-1923 inclusive, with se- 
lected chapters by representative authorities. 
By Eliot Grinnell Mears. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1924. 


It would be hard to find anyone better 
qualified by training and experience than 
Professor Mears to prepare such a volume 
as this large work of 779 pages upon the 
Turkey of today. Besides being Lecturer 
in Economics at Stanford University and 
former Secretary of the School of Business 
Administration at Harvard, the author has 
had unusual opportunities to study the Near 
East, for at the close of the war he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Harbord Mission 
to Investigate the Caucasus and Armenia, as 
well as American Trade Commissioner at 
Athens and Constantinople. While holding 
these positions he kept his eyes and ears open, 
and knowing how to secure, as well as how 
to utilize, documentary evidence such as is 
found in the very complete Hoover War 
Library of Stanford University he has suc- 
ceeded in producing a book on modern 
Turkey which is undoubtedly the most im- 
portant and authoritative work on this sub- 
ject in existence. 

The foreword by Admiral Bristol of the 
United States Navy commends the author 
for realizing the necessity for securing “‘re- 
liable and up-to-date practical information” 
upon his subject, and notes that the book is 
“unique, interesting, and comprehensive,” as 
well as very “helpful for reference.” One 
may add that while so much that is written 
and said about Turkey is obviously one-sided 
and intemperate, Mr. Mears is studiously 
fair-minded and treats all races with perfect 
impartiality, giving his readers the facts and, 
in controversial matters, allowing them to 
draw their own conclusions. A _ striking 
illustration of this is furnished by his note 
on page 567, where he admits that, in spite 
of all endeavors to ascertain who were orig- 
inally responsible for the burning of 
Smyrna, he had been unsuccessful. In this 
connection he quotes from a letter by the 
Rev. Edward C. Moore, President of the 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, that “the testimony as to the 
guilty race is so absolutely conflicting as to 
make impossible any definite conclusion.” 
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Hellenistic Sculpture. 
By Guy Dickins. With 23 plates. Net $5.35. 
A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon. 
By V. A. Smith. ith 5 coloured plates and 
381 other illustrations. $42.00; Morocco $50.00. 


Byzantine Art and Archaeology. 
By O. M. Dalton. With 457 illustrations, of 
which 30 are full-page plates. $14.00; Morocco 
$16.70. 


Moslem Architecture, Its Origin and Develop- 


ment. 
By the late G. T. Riveira. $14.00. Translated 
from the Italian by G. McN. Rushforth. With 
159 plates in half-tone, and a frontispiece in 
collotype and other figures and diagrams. 


Indian Painting Under the Mughals, A. D. 1550 


top Aa 1750. 
By Percy Brown. With 72 plates, 4 of which are 
in colour. Edition limited to 750 copies, of which 


700 are for sale. Net $35. 

Villanovans and Early Etruscans. 
By David Randall-MaclIver. Net $28.00. A 
detailed account of the principal Iron Age 
material existing in the museums of Italy. 


Iranians and Greeks in South. Russia. 
By M. Rostovtzeff. With 57 illustrations. Net 
$23.35: 


Etruscan Tomb Paintings—Their Subjects and 


Significance. 
By Frederic Poulsen. Translated by Ingeborg 
Anderson. With 47 illustrations. $5.00. 


Origin of Christian Church Art. 
By Josef Strzygowski. Translated from the 
German by O. M. Dalton and H. J. Braunholtz. 
Net $12.00. 
New Facts and Principles of Research. With 
74 illustrations, bibliography and index. 


Muhammedan Architecture. 
By Martin S. Briggs. With 79 plates and 55 
diagrams. In Egypt and Palestine. Net $28.00. 


Greek and Roman Portraits‘in English Country 


Houses. 
By Frederick Poulsen. With 57 figures and 82 
plates. Translated by the Rev. G. C. Richards. 


$23.39: 


Medals of the Renaissance. 


By G. F. Hill. With 30 plates. $16.70. 
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Besides the chapters which deal withracial, 
commercial and economic questions, most 
of which were written by Professor Mears 
himself, there are many others that have 
been contributed by writers of different 
nationalities who are authorities in their 
fields. Of these the one which will prove 
of most interest to readers of this journal is 
that upon Archaeology by the lamented 
Howard Crosby Butler, probably the last 
article which came from that scholar’s pen. 
It is unfortunate that this particular sketch 
should be marred by several misprints such 
as: “Tabula Pentingeriana’ for “T. Peu—’, 
“Siloylus” for “Sipylus,” “Klagomenai” for 
“Klazomenai” and ‘‘Pesidia”’ for ‘‘Pisidia,” 
which show that the proof sheets were not 
read by anyone familiar with Greek or 
Roman antiquities. Notwithstanding these 
blemishes the chapter is of tremendous in- 
terest, showing as it does that however much 
treasure has been brought to light by ex- 
cavations in the past, Asiatic Turkey is still 
a virgin field for the spade of the archae- 
ologist. 

H. RusHtTon FarrRcLoucH. 

Stanford University. | 


The French Riviera. By Pierre Devoluy 
and Pierre Borel. London, Medici Society, 
/ Grafton Street. 


This charming little guide book, one of a 
series issued by the Medici Society, is fully 
illustrated with lovely small sepia prints, and 
it has quite the effect upon one—intended by 
the writers—to stimulate one’s desire to take 
passage at once for the sunny cities along 
the Mediterranean. | 

The region, as Arnold Bennett says in his 
delightful preface, in whatever fashion you 
prefer to be alive, the Riviera is capable of 
suiting your taste. “If you desire to burn 
money, to startle the righteous, to turn night 
into day, to exist as you would in London 
or Paris—only more so—the Riviera gives 
you all the facilities.’ “Or if you wish regu- 
lar, correct, utterly calm rapt away 
from the world existence, the Riviera can 
offer you exactly what you need.” 

And he adds finally that ‘“‘the truth is, that 
nobody could believe the Riviera who has not 
seen it!” HELEN WRIGHT. 


Famous Sculptors of America. 
Walker McSpadden. 
Mead & Co. 


This is one of the Art books of the year 
of great interest. Mr. McSpadden has fol- 
lowed his ‘“Famous Painters of America” 
with this series of informal life stories of 
the sculptors, who, if possible, have made 
in a short period even greater progress than 
the masters of the other Arts. 

It was net long ago that the Dean of the 
Modern School, John Quincy Adams Ward, 
a young man, was assisting Henry Kirke 
Brown in making the equestrian statue of 
General Washington which stands today in 
Union Square, New York. This was in 
1854. He soon started out for himself, and 
then began a succession of fine monuments 
and portraits of distinguished Americans 
that still reveal him as one of our finest in- 
terpreters of national life. 

Other sculptors followed—Augustus Saint 
Gaudens, the greatest of our masters; Fred- 
erick MacMonnies, Daniel Chester French, 
Paul Wayland Bartlett, George Grey Bar- 
nard, John Massey Rhind, James Earle 
Fraser, Herman Atkins McNeil, Gutzon 
Borglum—all having produced masterpieces 
that add beauty to our cities. 

Gutzon Borglum is the sculptor who rode 
to fame on horseback, as the writer in the 
World’s Work said of his General Sheridan 
monument in Washington: “If Phil Sheri- 
dan could see that colossal image of himself 
he would rest content, for he is riding down 
to posterity on a real horse, his own horse,. 
which brought him from ‘twenty miles away’ 
to turn defeat into victory at Cedar Creek.” 

James Earle Fraser is the maker of many 
beautiful medals, among them the Victory 
Medal, and our current five-cent piece, the 
buffalo and the Indian, the most typically 
American of all our coins. Mrs. Fraser’s 
work is also markedly successful. She re- 
ceived the Saltus Medal, the highest award 
in the gift of the National Academy, in 1924. 

The women sculptors, Harriet Hosmer, 
Anna Vaughn Hyatt, Janet Scudder and 
Bessie Potter Vonnoh, are treated briefly 
with entertaining summary of their lives 
and achievements. HELEN WRIGHT. 
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THE SPANISH MOTHER. 
By Maurice Fromkes. 
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MAURICE FROMKES*: HIS ART AND STYLE 


By Rose V. S$. BERRY 


‘ OTHING new under the sun”’ 
N is an adage which would sound 
the death-knell of all creative 

genius in any art if, for the sake of 
excellence and a strictly original state- 
ment, the basic principles, the recog- 
nized fundamentals, and the established 
aesthetic ideals had to be forsaken. 
The proverb is only half true; there 
may be nothing altogether new under 
the sun, but all progress necessitates a 
new element in the old usage. The 
first ocean trip—most likely a short 
one—was ini all probability made with a 
paddle and a hollowed-out log. The 
most veritable stickler for truth could 
scarcely deny that something new had 
crept in between that boat and the 
Leviathan. One of the privileges of 
the student of today is the means of 
making himself well acquainted with all 
that lies about him, even that which 
is ancient and remote. The ancient 
and remote are being discovered and 


revealed constantly. And with these 
revelations comprehended, very soon 
something new is born. An adaptation 
of the new-old discovery is demanded; 
forthwith there is a merging of rule and 
principle, law and precept, and there, 
born of the Ancient and Modern- 
Desire as parents, springs forth their 
will-o-the-wisp child, which is a queer 
combination of the present and the 
future, and it becomes in some way a 
predominating influence from the in- 
stant of its birth. It is in these ghosts 
of the past ages which walk the earth, 
in these beauties which pass without 
perishing, in these thoughts caught 
and saved while the thinker has van- 
ished, that one finds the unifying 
beauty which, cycle by cycle, links the 
history of man—The Thinker. 
Transcontinental and oceanic trans- 
portation and communication are bring- 
ing the whole world to one’s front door 
with every edition of the morning news- 


* Prominent artist member of the Painters and Sculptors Association, whose works are regularly exhibited in the Grand Central 


Art Gallery. 
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JACINTA AND HER FAMILY. 


By Maurice Fromkes. 


Purchased by Buffalo Academy of Fine Arts. 
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paper. At no time in the existence of 
mankind has so much of the current 
history of his day been within his 
grasp; never before has he been so 
much an integral part of all the world. 
Blessed beyond all other generations, 
rich beyond reckoning, much to be 
envied, is the man who feels himself 
thoroughly in tune with this great 
century. This N-O-W, which is the 
living spirit of all the past, comes laden 
with wealth and opportunity, and 
among its more abstract gifts it carries 
new standards of beauty, and in the 
registration of its thought there is the 
evidence of the hybrid amalgamation 
of the Oriental and Occidental con- 
sciousness. Certainly this is true of 
modern painting. 

All the foregoing is most especially 
true of the painter, Maurice Fromkes. 
Born in Russia, says the “ Who’s Who 
In Art,” trained and educated in the 
United States, all of his study, until 


he had quite arrived, was done in New 


York. This would explain hisart. The 
Russian has a barbaric love of color 
which is only excelled by his demand 
for lavish decoration, rich in detail, 
intricate in pattern, and gorgeous in its 
general effect. In the work of Fromkes 
one feels his love of the decorative 
design, strong contrasting colors, and a 
joy in the creative effort which reaches 
the ecstatic state of pure paganism. 
So many painters of today rush into a 
literal rendition of their subject that 
it is refreshing to meet fairy-like 
beauty mixed with an artistic fact, as 
Fromkes does it. The factor of im- 
portance in the career of an artist is, 
after all, his talent, which makes his 
individuality. 

Maurice Fromkes paints with a 
technique that includes marked’ work- 
manship, great charm, several in- 
fluences—but, after all, strong indi- 
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viduality. Fromkes is one who loves 
his pigment; he sees in it great beauty, 
and, by means of it, yet other beauties. 
One is convinced that Fromkes sees 
some innate quality when he views 
combinations of letters which spell 
color. B-L-U-E carries, for this painter, 
every color-nuance from white to 
purple-black. Y-E-L-L-O-W means all 
the varying shades from the palest hue 
toared-gold glow. In all that Fromkes 
does, whether rich and deep in shade or 
high-keyed and pale in tone, there is 
evidence of a painter’s significant com- 
prehension and appreciation of this 
important element of his art—color. 
Fromkes has a fondness for the surface 
of his canvases to which he gives an 
unusual aesthetic value, and he labors 
to give them this additional attraction; 
he is so successful that they really are 
beautiful by the inch. Some who think 
of Fromkes’ art as American in its 
origin, with a positive declaration and 
a certainty that is final, place him under 
the lasting spell of Henry Golden 
Dearth. To one well acquainted with 
the Italian primitive—his color and his 
exquisite finish; or knowing well the 
smooth, glistening surface of those who 
first used oil—the early Dutch and 
Flemish, Fromkes might seem a descen- 
dant of them and their methods, plus 
a modern decorative element, very fine 
and sensitive, but directly from the 
Japanese. Upon inquiry, one learns 
that Fromkes does love the early 
Italian master; that he did pass Paris 
by, and tarried in Holland, fascinated 
by the Dutchmen; and Fromkes will 
say: “It was my lifelong friend, Henry 
Golden Dearth, who taught me to see 
the possibility of a decorative treat- 
ment and its alliance with design.” 
But the art cirtic who assigns Fromkes 
to anyone entirely misses much that is 
Fromkes very decidedly. His work 


ROSITA. 
By Maurice Fromkes. 


LA MADRILENA. 
By Maurice Fromkes. 
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beside the work of Dearth would still 
be Fromkes’ and not Dearth’s. There is 
an elimination in the quantity of sub- 
ject matter presented; there is a greater 
breadth of treatment—more brush- 


work in evidence, less of the Persian 


miniature fineness; there is less of 
prettiness in the still-life objects, and 
more of realism by way of broken, 
worn, and skuffed-off paint or gilt; there 
are larger spaces, more is trusted to 
quietness in the canvas; there is fre- 
quently a defiance in Fromkes’ design 
that Dearth never attempted. 

Along with all those whose work 1s 
dependent upon knowledge, investi- 
gation, and reasoning, which involves 
deductions that must be more or 
less conclusive and final, the paznter 
must see. ‘The ability of a painter to 
see will always be qualified by his 
individual taste and his mental power. 
The vision of a man with strong incli- 
nations or prejudices will be limited to 
a circumscribed area. ‘Those ac- 
quainted with his tendencies might, in 
a large measure, foretell what his 
finished work would be. But the real 
genius goes at the fresh canvas and the 
new subject with seeing eyes—eyes 
seeking new detail, or ready tosee the 
old thing ina new way. ‘The painter is 
greatest who can maintain a high 
standard of excellence without being 
bound by tradition or a slave to pre- 
cedent. There is something very un- 
usual when the artist goes into a region 
to paint, where one only thinks of 
tradition; where he paints after a 
marked precedent, and yet evolves an 
individuality, and breaks with tra- 
dition, thereby giving in his way a 
lovely version. Maurice Fromkes has 
done this, and has made a new chapter 
displaying quite another phase of Spain 
and the Spanish people. 

One of the notable facts is the very 
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national spirit of the Spanish pictures, 
and yet they are unlike the modern 
interpretation of the Spanish people 
and their country, which the public 
knows. The defiant bravado of the 
usual Carmen is not present. ‘The 
vanity and the theatrical poses of the 
cigarette girls and the bull-fighters are 
missing. ‘The riotous, clashing reds and 
yellows have given place tosofter shades 
and lovelier contrasts. Fromkes has 
not painted the traditional story of 
Spain; he has modified it. Hehas done 
more than that: he has exalted it, and 
told the story with a demonstration of 
the nation’s soul. 

“Jacinta and Her Family” make an 
interesting group. ‘The line of the 
three heads is a lovely one, and catches 
the observer’s eye at once. The figures 
are posed in such a way that there is a 
double triangle in the design. The boy, 
the mother, and the little girl make the 
first angle, which widens at the base. 
The mother, the little girl, and the 
older daughter make a second inverted 
triangle, smaller in area and more 
distinct. In other words, the painter 
has cleverly tied the two outstanding 
figures in each instance with the two 
central objects of interest—the mother 
and the little girl. Aside from the 
element of design, which Fromkes 
always presents, this picture has other 
attractions. The fascination of the 
little girl rests in her soft, childish color- 
ing, and her pose, in which she shyly 
clings to her mother. The boy is just 
boy, and the artist makes him that and 
leaves him that. The older girl is a 
little more self-conscious, but she is 
still a childish maid, totally lacking in 
foolish wiles. Itis the mother, after all, 
who holds the attention. She has no 
beauty; but there is kindness and 
gentleness, which give her a tender, 
maternal presence. ‘The face is lined, 
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and she is evidently more or less a 
saddened, resigned, and aged young 
woman. 

“La Madrilena” is truly lovely. The 
painting of the face is beautifully done. 


_ The shawl in color is not quite yellow, 


nor is it a tomato-red, but it is alto- 
gether pleasing, and is a fine contrast 
with the background. 

“Rosita’’ comes nearer the Carmen 
type than any other painting, but she 
does not arrive there by the red- 
yellow route. She is exquisite in 
warin, reddish-browns and rose. The 
roses in her hair have been crushed 
into nondescript shades which blend 
with the rose and _ purplish-brown, 
streaked with pink and white. ‘These 
are all held down to the luscious color 
repeated in the gauze of her sleeves and 
the filmy veil enveloping her waist. 
The whole picture comes nearer a tonal 
composition than any other. 

“The Belle of Ronda”’ is literally a 
study in white. Fromkes deliberately 
sets himself this problem to work out. 
The background is very white; the 
waist is very white; the flesh tones are 
white carried to the pink of blood- 
supplied flesh. 

There is a rare element in the still- 
life of Fromkes. The usual subtle, 
iridescent surfaces he does not use; 
most of the objects which constitute the 
subject and interest of the favorite still- 
life painting Fromkes passes by. One 
feels, when studying his work, that this 
artist does not imitate, literally, what 
he selects for these pictures. Fromkes 
very certainly does not use a vase, 
flower, or a small figure of porcelain, as 
mere objects of art, for the sake of 
their form, or color, or design; he uses 
them for the sake of their individual 
character, and he interprets . them, 
transcribing his emotional reaction to 
them, until they take on personality. 
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Many of the objects which Fromkes 
paints are not beautiful upon first 
glance, but they become lovable as they 
are studied. “A God of Mirth” is one 
of the paintings that has interested 
many. ‘The background is delicately 
colorful, the prevalent shade hovers 
near a salmon-pink; the figures of the 
brocade are splashed on rather uni- 
formly, though somewhat irregularly. 
In these bits of pattern Fromkes has 
used grayish-ygreens and neutral whites. 
The table cover is a contrasting blue, 
while the dead-white bowl, black- 
based, and the dead-white figure, black- 
based, are the two definite, hold-fast 
objects in the picture. The glory of it 
all, however, is the little, contented god, 
who counts his age by the centuries. 
He has been beaten, battered, and 
broken; his golden robes are dulled and 
smirched; he has one arm handless, his 
one hand fingerless; he has half of a 
foot, anda foot without toes; hobbled, 
crippled, and motionless, he is seated 
forever, yet he laughs through it all, a 
better -philosopher— (than » Omar. 
Fromkes has not written a poem upon 
life, but he has painted a bit of phil- 
osophy in this that one can never 
forget. 

“La Dona Blanca’’—the White Ma- 
donna—is a formal, half-forbidding, 
little wooden bust. She is so regular 
that she could have been made by a 
rigid pattern. Her head, between 
shoulders of equal height, is posed 
directly upright. She is crowned with 
a symmetrically turbaned halo. Two 
curls, each the duplicate of the other, 
fall, one either side of her face. Her 
lips with an equa-distant expansion, set 
themselves into a quizzical, archaic 
smile. If her exterior of paint had 
retained its one-time thickness and en- 
semble, the formality would have been 
quite complete. But the paint, like 
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many another outer garment, has be- 
come worn and shabby. It is so far 


removed in some places that it gives an. 


uneven and an unexpected surface, 
over which plays a tantalizing variety 


of light and shade, thereby tempting 


the painter to portray this that should 
not be but so delightfully is. Fromkes 
has loved the coldly, placid, white 
lady; she has snared him with her 
Mona-Lisa-like smile, which rests 
lightly upon her inexperienced counte- 
nance, leaving the face unseamed, while 
cares and prayers alike pass her by. 
The stiffness, lacking pictorial grace; 
the entire setting, with its white, in- 
dented line, unusual and _ startling, 
appear a matter of defiance on the 
part of the artist, but it would seem 
that he had dared and won. 

The outstanding qualities in the work 
of Maurice Fromkes are very largely 
the fundamentals of good production 
made into an ever-present factor. His 
work is pleasing in color, blessed with a 
strong, basic design; his subject may be 
rhythmically presented or done in a 
formally decorative manner; in either 
case, the artist seems equally able to 
paint it. The background of Fromkes 
is always a matter vitally interesting in 
its relation to the composition. ‘There 
is a very definite mannerism in the way 
Fromkes paints the hair. It is vigor- 
ously done; apparently there is a lay- 
in of white, and then over it the color is 


placed in raised strokes, which admit a 


play of light. But when it comes to 
the face, the painter seems to settle 
down with a certain tenderness and an 
affectionate care, to give to it all that a 
beautiful surface can give. Fromkes 
makes a charming impasto, finished as 
porcelain, satisfying as a_ beautiful 
textile, and as fitting to the human 
countenance as pigment can ever be. 
In “The Little Carmen of the Hills” 
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Fromkes shows an example of the 
character described above. The white 
of the gown is carried to delicate tones, 
all neutral, but all playing their part 
in making white. Itis quite discernible 
in the illustration that the face and the 
neck are handled with an entirely dif- 
ferent treatment from the rest of the 
canvas. ‘The enamel-like impasto is 
exquisite in the merging of the suf- 
fused flush of the flesh tones and as 
lovely as an Italian primitive in finish. 
The background here is made en- 
tirely of her own hills, kept in light 
shades and pale colors; but, while the 
tones are almost pastel-like in their 
delicacy, the landscape is so well done, 


the hills are so plastic and so heavily 


massed, that they have strength, and 
power, anda strange beauty. 

‘The Madonna of the Road,” at the 
suggestion of the Director of the 
Prado, Spain’s great treasure-house 
of masterpieces, was purchased for the 
National Museum of Modern Art, in 
Madrid. (This is the first painting by 
an American to hang in the collection. ) 
The men and women of Spain have 
been painted in abandonment and 
dare-deviltry, in sordid severity, in 
poverty and squalor, in court austerity, 
and in peasant joyousness. The man- 
tilla, the great combs, and the dainty 
fans all go to make the typical Spanish 
picture complete. But Fromkes has 
brought home half a hundred pictures 
of Spain, with nearly all these things 
lacking. ‘There are no tambourines, no 
castanets, no dancers, and no hilarity. 
There is an element of repression, of 
depth, of sincerity; there is quietude 
verging upon dignity; a sweetness near 
to the pathetic; a subdued joyousness 
akin to sadness that makes of this 
Fromkes Spanish story a new and a 
lovely one. In no other picture is all 
of this brought out more than in “The 
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Spanish Mother.” The great hos- 
pitable oval of the arm chair extends 
itself rhythmically beyond the oval of 
the woman’s figure. The mother, a 
sheltering saint of love and protection, 
enfolds the child in her arms, with the 
same motive-like pattern. The casual 
observer might miss this element in the 
composition, but it adds greatly to the 
solidity and to the quietness of the 
picture, and builds the whole into the 
domed triangle of the Renaissance 
masters. The Byzantine spread of the 
hands is a strange conception of a 
motherly attitude, but it is strong, and 
full of a protective suggestion. The 
baby’s head is one of the loveliest bits 
this artist has portrayed. The brown 
curls flash forth light and darkness in- 
termittently; the large brown eye, 
dense in its color, is an exquisite con- 
trast for the flushed, pink, baby cheek. 
It is a picture to be remembered. 

In these American portraits by 
Fromkes one can see to what extent 
this artist dares to combine decorative 
motives, more or less conventionalized, 
with the human figure, which is a like- 
ness and a serious portrait. His 
children are irresistibly lovely. In 
painting them he very definitely defines 
and demonstrates his style. “Style,” 
according to Webster, is “the distinc- 
tive or characteristic mode of presenta- 
tion, construction, or execution in any 
art, especially the fine arts.’’ Anyone, 
then, with a characteristic way of saying 
things, or seeing things, or doing things, 
would have the means of creating for 
himself a style. It is also evident that 
style belittled—made too conspicuous, 
too flamboyant, or too tritely adopted— 
would soon degenerate into a manner- 
ism which would become monotonous 
and irritable. In these examples of the 
work of Fromkes, if the decorative 
element were less sincere, less variable, 
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and less beautiful, it would be a feature 
which would quickly ruin his composi- 
tions. But, with artistic discernment 
and consummate skill, he adjusts his 
inordinate love of this form of decora- 
tive design into something subservient, 
capricious, and altogether charming. 

These examples of children’s por- 
traits, done by Fromkes, will speak for 
themselves. Types further removed 
could scarcely be found. 

Chauncey J. Blair, III, and the tiny 
little lady wearing “The Birthday 
Dress,”’ give an idea of how Fromkes 
delineates childhood when it is just 
emerging from babyhood. ‘There is 
something fresh, and almost pathe- 
tically sweet, in these tiny tots, as the 
artist has made them the center of 
attraction for all time, in their framed 
canvas-world. 

There is a sensitiveness in the artist’s 
rendition of childhood that is attrac- 
tive. He has caught very much more 
than just the element of young life; 
there is a dignity in the pose and ex- 
pression which reveals each personality, 
showing the artist’s understanding and 
respect for his small sitter. ‘There is 
also, very near the surface, the childish 
fearlessness which makes the American 
child a law unto himself, but lovable 
nevertheless. 

The three portraits of American 
women give further proof, were it 
needed, of Fromkes’ ability to utterly 
lose himself in the problem of de- 
lineating personal and racial char- 
acteristics. Unafraid of prettiness, the 
artist has laid fast hold upon the beautt- 
ful in these convases, which have merit 
and great distinction. 

Fromkes’ portraits of American 
women are entirely removed from a 
sentimental or an affected rendition of 
the nervous, effusive mortal the typical 
American woman may be. For him 
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she evidently holds great feminine 
charm, and he paints it with extra- 
ordinary fineness. ‘There is much more 
than a physical delineation in these 
portraits. Fromkes catches with keen 
perception, and records with skill, the 
effect of the thought, the purpose, or 
the aspiration which carries her off for 
the instant, revealing something of the 
earth, yet not of the earth, which con- 
stitutes the elusive element in her 
‘loveliness. Quaint, fine, dainty, pos- 
sessing verve and character; beautiful, 
but not always pretty, these American 
women live on the Fromkes canvases. 

“The Japanese Pussy-Willow” is a 
portrait with an unusual, pictorial 
character. The balance in this deco- 
rative treatment is not perfect as to 
weight, but it is as to light surface 
measured with a rich, dark surface. 
The handling of the fur is extremely 
clever, and makes a beautiful foil for 
the lovely face, which rises from its 
dark, softening richness. ‘The whole 
possesses beauty that is seldom seen, 
and wins for the portrait painter the 
admiration of the observer. 

The portrait of Mrs. Lawrence 
Armour, of Chicago, is a very different 
composition. The subject is handled 
much more directly. Fromkes has 
made the appeal here one of contrast, 
rather than of a decorative nature. 
The background is black, broken with 
roses—white and delicate pink in 
shade. The woman is light complex- 
ioned, with golden hair. Her gown is 
of a pearl-white, silky substance; the 
lace trimming contains a silvery thread 
along with much that is golden like the 
hair. It takes no flight of the imagi- 
nation to assemble the facts which 


would establish the loveliness of this 
picture. 

The portrait of Miss Thalia Millett, a 
young American girl living in Paris, is 
the last picture which Fromkes has 
done. The characteristics which make 
the work of Fromkes so very definitely 
his are all present: the strong, kindred- 
toned background, only a different 
quality of black from the velvet of the 
gown; and the extraordinary, bird-like 
motives of decoration, almost pure 
white, which break up the formality 
and the element of the black that might 
have been funereal, make a startlingly 
attractive feature of the picture. 
Nothing but the consummate skill of 
Fromkes, and his unfailing taste in 
the way of commission and omission, 
could have evolved a thing so truly 
lovely. ‘The girl’s head is made a bit 
so fine that it might almost be wor- 
shiped. The soft pink and white flesh 
of her cheek and neck are revealed by a 
delicious contrast with the black velvet. 
Her hair is more alive than she is, as 
the light permeates the regular waves, 
clinging to and outlining her head. 
Over the whole there is a pervading 
simplicity which gives this picture of 
yesterday the age and character of 
twelve centuries back. And after all 
that may be said for the art of Maurice 
Fromkes, this painting sums it up: It 
is his ability to embrace pagan charm 
with Christian beauty; to merge the 
decorative quality of the Orient with 
the directness of the Occident; to link 
the feminine beauty of the twentieth 
century with the quaint simplicity and 
naivete of the twelfth century, that 
makes him and his work rare and 
excellent. 


New York. 
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THE AMERICAN EXCAVATION AT NEMEA, 
SEASON OF 1924 


By Cary, W. BLEGEN 


N THE uplands between the Cor- 
inthian and the Argive plains lie 
three separate fertile valleys. The 
easternmost is that of Cleonae, from 
which a small river runs down to the 
Corinthian Gulf. The westernmost is 
the valley of Phlius through which 
passes the Asopus on its northward 
way. And between the two, divided 
from them by high bare ridges, extends 
the narrow vale of Nemea over which a 
striking table-topped mountain, the 
ancient Apesas, stands like a sentinel on 
the northeast. Until recently a lonely 
marshy waste, frequented only by 
wandering shepherds and their flocks, 
the valley has now, almost within the 
memory of the present generation, 
become a well-cultivated, productive 
region; and that this labor of reclama- 
tion has well repaid its efforts is attested 
by the prosperity of the modern village 
of Heraklion. Since the draining of the 
marsh no malaria scourges this pleasant 
little vale and the highland breezes 
make the climate most agreeable; while 
the north wind on a bright May day 
carries with it the fragrance of mile 
upon mile of blossoming vineyards. | 
Here in this retired valley were held 
biennially the Nemean games, third in 
the series of the four great Pan-Hel- 
lenic festivals. In contrast with the 
splendor and pomp of Olympia and the 
grandeur and riches of Delphi there 
prevailed here rather the rural peace 
and simplicity of a sccluded country- 
side. And yet the wreath of parsley 
was deemed no mean prize in the golden 
days of Hellenic athletic competition; 
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nor did the austere Pindar scorn to 
commemorate the Nemean victory. 

Already roofless and without an 
image in Pausanias’ time, the temple of 
Nemean Zeus had suffered almost com- 
plete ruin when the first modern 
travelers came to see it. Only three 
Doric columns remain in place of the 
original thirty-four, one of them still 
supporting a precariously balanced 
capital, almost hurled down by some 
unremembered earthquake. Tall and 
slender in their proportions they rise to 
form the characteristic landmark of 
Nemea today. ‘The floor of the temple 
is still in large part preserved and here 
and there a few blocks of the steps of 
the crepidoma, or platform, are yet in 
their original position. Many drums 
of the great columns, some in orderly 
line, some in confusion, and massive 
fragments of the superstructure lie 
scattered about the ruins, overgrown 
with formidable thickets of wild black- 
berry bushes. In their solitude and 
dignity these ruins form a worthy 
memorial of a great civilization long 
since passed away. 

Though first made the object of 
excavation some forty years ago and 
re-examined briefly in 1912, Nemea 1s 
still, archaeologically speaking, prac- 
tically untrodden ground. Not even 
the temple itself has yet been ade- 
quately published; and the precinct 
surrounding it is completely unknown. 
The stadium where the games were held 
is only conjecturally identified where a 
deep indentation in the hills suggests 
its shape. And yet there can be no 
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doubt that other important buildings 
must once have stood about the temple, 
a gymnasium, perhaps a bouleuterion, a 
lodging place for officials and athletes, 
a prytaneum, and who knows what 
other structures to care for the throngs 
that twice in each Olympiad assembled 
here. It was with the purpose of ex- 
ploring the precinct about the temple, 
and with the hope of finding some of 
these further buildings, that the Ameri- 
can School in the spring of 1924 under- 
took the task of carrying on excava- 
tions at Nemea. Though the results of 
its recent researches have not yet been 
published, the French School generously 
resigned its claim to the site—another 
instance of the friendly and cordial 
relations which have always existed 
between the two institutions. The 
funds for the enterprise were provided 
by friends of the School and of Greece 
in Cincinnati, whose liberality alone 
made the excavation possible. 


The staff in charge of the digging 
consisted of the Director and the As- 
sistant Director of the School, P. H. 
Davis, Fellow of the School, Prentice 
Duell, the architect, and C. A. Robin- 
son. Operations began on April six- 
teenth and continued until June third. 
During the first half of this period 
Easter holidays and scarcity of labor 
proved serious obstacles to expeditious 
work; but after the middle of May con- 
ditions became more favorable. 


THE GYMNASIUM OF NEMEA 


Directly behind the temple on the 
west flows a small brook, almost dry in 
the summer, but occasionally, after a 
heavy rain, swelled for a brief period to 
a raging torrent. It has cut for itself a 
deep bed running northward through 
the plain. In the banks of this revma 
were observed at three points the pro- 
jecting ends of well-constructed Greek 
walls, built of squared blocks of poros 
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TRIAL TRENCH IN THE AREA OF THE GYMNASIUM, SHOWING THE BYZANTINE WALL. 


laid in alternating courses of headers 
and stretchers, evidently the remains of 
an edifice of size and importance. These 
walls were examined, trenches were dug 
on both sides of the stream to determine 
the extent of the building, and when its 
limits were found the area was cleared, 
revealing finally the plan of the whole 
structure. By a curious fate a well- 
marked Byzantine floor and cobbled 
pavement appeared here below the 
level of the original Greek floor. Con- 
sequently for the greater part of our 
structure only the foundations are pre- 
served. ‘The plan is very simple, along 
rectangle measuring some thirty-six by 
twenty meters with the long axis run- 
ning from east to west. A heavy cross 
wall divides the building into two parts. 
The eastern part is a great hall about 
nineteen meters square. ‘This large 
room was once covered by a roof which 
was supported on four symmetrically 
spaced columns. ‘The columns have 
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disappeared but the four pier-like foun- 
dations on which they stood are still 
preserved and that in the southeast 
corner still carries the stylobate. Its 
top surface is badly worn and does not 
give sufficient evidence to determine 
whether the columns were of the Doric 
or of the Ionic order. 

The Byzantine walls uncovered in 
the area of this east hall were built in 
part of re-used ancient material. Frag- 
ments of triglyphs and cornice from the 
temple had been so employed and one 
of the latter had still preserved the fine 
lines of the mouldings at the top of the 
overhang. A complete antefix of white 
marble was also found here, deeply 
carved with an anthemion pattern, the 
first antefix of the temple to be known. 
This antefix fits exactly into the cutting 
in a block of the marble sima of the 
temple found some years ago. 

The western part of the building 
measuring about sixteen by twenty 


TUBS IN THE East COMPARTMENT OF THE BATH, BEFORE BEING CLEARED OUT. 


meters is again subdivided into two 
parts. The northern part forms a room 
fourteen meters wide which probably 
also originally had interior columns to 
support a roof. The stream passed 
directly through this room and to its 
activities may be due the disappearance 
of the column bases. 

From the south side of this room a 
flight of triply-divided steps leads down 
to a series of three compartments at a 
lower level. The steps are steep, com- 
paratively narrow, and roughly made. 
The central section descends southward 
to the middle compartment; the flight 
on the left goes down eastward to the 
east compartment; that on the right, 
westward to the west compartment. 
The three compartments were sepa- 
rated by low barriers not much more 
than one meter high. All are paved 
with a good waterproof plaster. There 
can be no doubt that we have here a 
simple Greek bath. In the central 


compartment was the pool for plunge 
baths; at each side of it was a smaller 
room for plunge baths and rubbing 
down. 

In the central pool the water must 
have stood to a height of almost a 
meter. The small opening by which it 
entered from a large conduit, which 
passes behind the room on the south 
side, is still preserved. 

The two lateral compartments are 
provided each with a row of tubs along 
the extreme side wall. ‘That on the 
east is best preserved. Here the four 
tubs, cut from large blocks of poros, still 
stand in place, and a small water 
channel above and behind them shows 
how they were supplied with water. 
Small holes which could, no doubt, be 
closed by wooden plugs open above 
each tub. ‘The tubs are hollowed out, 
rounded at the bottom and the ends. 
There is no opening for the escape of 
water; it must have been dipped out 
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TypicaL BYZANTINE GRAVES IN THE CEMETERY ABOVE THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


whenever it was necessary to empty the 
tubs. The underside of the tubs is cut 
away in a concave curve except at the 
ends which thus take the form of legs. 
All parts of the tubs were coated with 
thick layers of water-proof plaster. 
The tubs in the west room are almost 
equally well preserved, but the supply 
channel behind has vanished. 

Quite in keeping with the rustic 
character of Nemea is the simplicity of 
this bath. Its importance consists in 
its excellent state of preservation and 
the clearness with which its arrange- 
ments may be made out. It also gives 
some basis for the identification of the 
whole building as the gymnasium of 
Nemea. It is true that the building is 
too small to be a complete gymnasium, 
but it may be one unit of several form- 
ing the whole. Here then we have 
possibly a large lecture room or as- 
sembly place and adjoining it a dress- 
ing room and the bath. The usual long 
colonnade with a covered running track 
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must be sought elsewhere to the east or 
west. As pointed out below it probably 
lay to the east. Though our bath is 
simple and small, it is nevertheless no 
slight satisfaction to have found it when 
we reflect that it was surely part of the 
equipment of the Nemean games as 
early as the fourth century B. C. 


FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


A large and regular mound, some 
eighty meters south of the temple and 
immediately east of the gymnasium, 
which is strewn with ancient blocks, 
has traditionally been identified as the 
tomb of Opheltes. It seemed more 
likely, however, that it was merely 
formed of the debris covering the ruins 
of an important building. During the 
present campaign the eastern half of 
this mound was accordingly cleared 
away to a depth of about two meters. 
Not far below the present surface of the 
ground were uncovered the crudely 
built foundations of a small chapel of 


PAVEMENT IN THE APSE OF THE CHURCH, THE BLOCKS TAKEN FROM AN ANCIENT VICTOR, MONUMENT. 


perhaps the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century, surrounding which lay a 
cemetery going back several centuries 
farther. Beneath the chapel and the 
graves at a depth of two meters, in the 
center of the mound, the substantially 
built foundations of a large Christian 
church of early date (sixth to eighth 
century?)appeared. Thesefoundations 
are very heavy and constructed with 
mortar. ‘The materials used are, for the 
most part, fragments and large blocks 
from the temple—a significant fact for 
the date of the destruction of the 
temple. The church is a simple basilica 
in plan with apparently a narrow 
narthex, and on the north side a small, 
added chapel and a baptistry. In the 
center of the latter is a stepped font 
made of brick and mortar covered with 
white marble revetment. Portions of 
the pavement of the church still re- 
main here and there in the nave and 
the aisles. This pavement consists of 
small, square terra-cotta placques and 


is almost certainly not the original 
pavement of the church. From the 
evidence of coins it would seem to date 
from not much before the twelfth 
century. 

The screen at the end of the nave was 
made of slabs of hard, blue limestone 
(Hleusinian stone) set on edge. Other 
similar blocks and slabs of white lime- 
stone in alternating rows formed the 
pavement before the altar inside the 
screen. ‘These blocks evidently come 
from the base of some victor monument 
of the fourth century B. C., in which 
white stone was employed for the lower 
courses and blue stone for the top of the 
pedestal on which the figures stood. 
From the cuttings in the top of these 
blue blocks it appears that the monu- 
ment was probably a chariot group. 
The blue stone is unfortunately very 
brittle and on many of the blocks the 
face has flaked off. No inscription to 
identify the monument has yet been 
foundand it may be that this epigraphic 
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ANCIENT WALL BENEATH THE FLOOR OF THE APSE, SHOWING (AT BOTTOM) A REUSED 
INSCRIBED BLock, TEAEDTAYZ. 


evidence is irretrievably lost. The 
monument was one of large size, as no 
less than twelve blue slabs may be 
counted and about the same number of 
white. : 

Save for its size, the church has no 
features of specialarchitectural interest. 
But in the last few days of the cam- 
paign it was discovered that the south 
wall of the church rests in part on an 
earlier wall. Of this latter it was pos- 
sible to clear only a small extent. It 
consists of two or three courses of 
foundations on which stand low ortho- 
state blocks 2m situ, and seems to be of 
Hellenic construction. A similar wall 
passed across the north side of the apse 
of the church, but below the church 
floor. This wall resembles Roman work 
as the foundations appear to be made of 
rubble, but the piece uncovered is so 
small that there can as yet be no cer- 
tainty in dating. It includes a thres- 
hold block with an upright stone on 
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either side. The upright on the west 
is a re-used block set upside down, on 
which is cut in large letters an inscrip- 
tion reading TEAEZ TAZ. 

In any case it is clear that an 
ancient building exists beneath the 
church and it is apparently preserved 
for some height above its floor level. 
What this building was can only be 
determined by further excavation. In 
the meantime it may be conjectured 
that it is another part of the gym- 
nasium, since its south wall seems to 
align with the south wall of the build- 
ing containing the bath. 

The work of clearing this large 
Christian church was constantly stimu- 
lated by the hope that among the great 
number of ancient stones used in its 
construction not a few might be found 
bearing inscriptions. It was always 
possible that a lucky turn of the spade 
might bring to light an inscribed front 
block of the monumental chariot group 
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giving a clue to its identification and 
perhaps even the name of the artist who 
made it. And the chance of finding 
some of the numerous epigraphical 
records, which must from time to time 
have been set up at Nemea, seemed very 
favorable. ‘These hopes were unfortu- 
nately not entirely realized. As stated 
above, the church was for the most part 
built of material taken from the temple, 
chiefly wall blocks, complete or frag- 
mentary; and though many of these 
bore mason’s marks deeply cut in large 
letters, they provided no inscriptions. 
One inscription, alone, came to light 
and that in a sadly mutilated state; but 
it is sufficient to show that such records 
did exist and, undoubtedly, still lie 
hidden beneath the ground of Nemea. 
This inscription is on a fragment of 
limestone, broken on all sides, which 
was built into a late wall at the east end 
of the south aisle of the church. It 
contains part of eighteen lines probably 
of an official decree; and unfortunately, 
too little is preserved to give a consecu- 
tive idea of the contents. Beginning 
with a list of names it proceeds to men- 
tion the Nemean games and, perhaps, 
also those at Argos, and then refers to 
Lucius Mummius, the proconsul, and 
a mission of ten ambassadors. Farther 
on Mummiuus is named again and some- 
thing done for the Argives (?) according 
to their desires. The rest is almost too 
incomplete even for speculation. ‘There 
can, however, be no doubt that we have 
an historical document bearing on the 
eventful period just before or after the 
conquest of Corinth by Mummius in 
146 B. C. when Greek independence was 
finally crushed by the Roman legions. 

If some additional fragments of this 
inscription could only be found, who 
knows what interesting and important 
details they might give us of that tragic 
moment in Greek history? One should 


like very much to know what the mis- 
sion of those ten ambassadors was, 
whether they were sent to deal with 
Mummius and, if so, what terms they 
obtained. Perhaps, when digging is 
renewed at Nemea, the answer to some 
of these questions may be found. 


PRECINCT WALL OF THE TEMPLE 


Between the temple and the church 
just described lay an open field, planted 
to oats, which seemed particularly in- 
viting to excavation. Accordingly, a 
right of way through the oats having 
been purchased, a broad trial trench 
was marked out here about eighty 
meters long, and for the greater part of 
this distance digging was carried down 
to virgin soil. No buildings were found 
in this area. But about half way be- 
tween the two ends of the trench at a 
depth of 1.10 m. the lowest course of a 
thick wall built of foros blocks came to 
light. This wall runs approximately 
east and west and two small supple- 
mentary trenches, opened in line with it 
farther east, showed that it continued 
on eastward into the adjoining vine- 
yard. To the north of this wall a hard, 
well-made pavement (at a depth of 
about one meter below the present level 
of the ground) extends right up to the 
temple itself. Clearly then we have 
here the pavement of the precinct sur- 
rounding the temple and our wall is, 
without a doubt, the precinct wall— 
now for the first time discovered. ‘This 
wall does not run parallel to the temple 
and it appears, therefore, that the latter 
was differently oriented from the pre- 
cinct and not symmetrically placed 
within it. This leads to an inquiry as 
to the date of the precinct wall; and 
here it must be admitted the evidence 
is as yet inconclusive. Only the lowest 
course is preserved and that is in a very 
ruinous state. The poros had decayed 
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and grown so soft that it could be dug 
away almost as easily as the surround- 
ing earth. By careful cleaning with a 
knife, however, it was made clear that 
the course consisted of headers laid on 
earth apparently without foundations. 
In the deposit covering the pavement 
were found a few small coins mostly in 
miserable condition and apparently of 
late Roman times; and a fairly con- 
siderable amount of pottery in small 
fragments. Some of this pottery is 
clearly Hellenistic, and if this may be 
used as a criterion, it is possible that the 
pavement as we have it is approxi- 
mately contemporary with the temple. 
Beneath the pavement the character of 
the finds changed completely. Here 
were unearthed two fragments of figur- 
ines of terra-cotta of a primitive type, 
many small potsherds, chiefly of Corin- 
thian or Proto-Corinthian style, some 
curiously shaped slivers or spikes of 
lead, and numerous fragments of 
bronze. Of the latter the most in- 
teresting was the lower part of a small 
figurine, consisting of a rectangular 
base (with moulding in front and with 
two holes on top for attachment) on 
which are still preserved the two feet of 
the figure. This latter was represented 
in the typical archaic standing attitude 
with the left foot advanced. The figure 
was cast solid. Evidently these are the 
scattered remnants of votive offerings 
of early date. 

Since the construction of the temple 
as it now stands can certainly not be 
dated earlier than the latter part of the 
fourth century, it is clear that we must 
expect to find somewhere the remains 
of a temple of much greater antiquity. 
For the Nemean games were already 
flourishing in the sixth century and the 
scanty remnants of votive offerings 
found below the pavement of the 
precinct are, as we have just seen, con- 
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siderable more ancient still. Recent 
researches have established the fact 
that almost all Greek temples of the 
classical period were built over the 
remains of earlier structures. Thus we 
now know that there were at least two 
earlier Parthenons; the same is true of 
the Heraeum at Olympia; at Delphi the 
Alcmaeonid temple preceded the build- 
ing of the fourth century; and at Sun- 
ium the remains of a poros temple still 
appear beneath the temple of Poseidon; 
to mention only a few examples. Ac- 
cordingly, an examination was begun to 
see if the same state of affairs exists at 
Nemea also. At three points in the 
foundations, where it was possible to 
dig without disturbing the existing con- 
struction, small pits were sunk into the 
deeper levels. This investigation is not 
yet completed and cannot be until a 
number of huge fallen blocks and 
column drums have been moved out of 
the way; and it is, therefore, too early 
to make any definite statement about 
the results. It may safely be said, 
however, that certain blocks were, in 
fact, uncovered which can have no 
meaning in connection with the present 
temple, but must belong to a preceding 
structure. Further exploration of these 
remains is almost certain to produce 
valuable results and one need not be 
over-sanguine to hope that new, in- 
teresting light may also be obtained on 
the internal arrangement of the fourth 
century temple. 


HELLADIC SETTLEMENT AT TSOUNGIZA 


This preliminary account of the ex- 
cavations at Nemea can not be con- 
cluded without mention of some trial 
trenches in another direction. Im- 
mediately to the west of the village of 
Heraklion rises a hill called Tsoungiza 
(a small hill) crowned by a dome-like 
top. Village tradition asserted that the 
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mound contained antiquities and quan- 
tities of stone were said to have been 
extracted from it. An examination of 
the hill showed that prehistoric pot- 
sherds lay scattered over the surface of 
the ground. Part of one day with a 
small force was consequently given to 
investigation of this hill. It proved to 
be the site of a prehistoric settlement of 
some extent. Though the deposit of 
earth covering the native rock which 
forms the hill was very thin, traces of at 
least two layers of occupation came to 
light. The uppermost yielded a num- 
ber of sherds of Mycenaean pottery, 
but no recognizable remains of build- 
ings. The hill has been much denuded 
and, no doubt, practically the whole of 
this Mycenaean layer has long since 
been washed away. Directly beneath 
this top soil an undisturbed early Hel- 
ladic stratum was reached. Poorly 
built walls of small simple houses ap- 
peared in each trench, with trodden 
earth pavements and in one case a row 
of three pithoi sunk into holes in the 
floor. Several baskets of potsherds 
were collected, including the normal 
types of characteristic early Helladic 
pottery, with a somewhat higher pro- 
portion of wares of the patterned class 
than usual. ‘These trenches were purely 
exploratory, but sufficed to show that 
there is a good, early Helladic settle- 
ment at Tsoungiza which may some day 
be excavated, if desired, at very small 
expense. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


The important discoveries made at 
Nemea this year, therefore, have a 
wide, chronological range. ‘The site 
and date of this prehistoric settlement 
at Tsoungiza has been established. No 
real excavation was, however, at- 
tempted here, but our efforts were con- 
centrated on the buildings of the clas- 


sical and later periods in the vicinity of 
the temple. “races of the teniple 
precinct and its encircling wall were 
uncovered and beneath the temple 
itself there is evidence, not yet clearly 
revealed, of an earlier structure. In 
the bed of the stream to the southwest 
of the sacred precinct was found the 
large building containing the simple 
Greek bathing establishment, with 
adjoining dressing rooms and large 
covered hall. This dates from the 
fourth century and, perhaps, formed 
part of the gymnasium. Beneath the 
mound traditionally known as the 
grave of Opheltes were uncovered first 
the Christian church in basilican form 
and beneath that remains of an ancient 
building. In the south aisle of the 
church was unearthed an official in- 
scription which, although only a frag- 
ment, establishes the existence of such 
records at Nemea. Scattered remains 
of votive offerings suggest that a temple 
deposit may somewhere be discovered. 

This brief summary of results shows 
clearly, however, that much still re- 
mains tobe done. Further excavations 
should be carried on in the temple; the 
precinct wall should be traced for its 
entire course; and the vineyard to the 
east of the temple should be explored to 
find the ceremonial approach leading 
up to the sanctuary. The building 
beneath the church should be cleared, 
and investigations should be made in a 
field farther to the west, where many 
poros blocks have been found, indicat- 
ing the presence of another large Greek 
building. And lastly, the stadium yet 
remains unexplored. Renewed efforts 
at Nemea, therefore, should be of great 
value in throwing light on the various 
stages of the development of this site 
from a prehistoric settlement to one of 
the four great religious and athletic 
centers of the Greek world. 
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SOME HISTORIC AND ARTISTIC MONUMENTS 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


By Mary A. PoyNTER (LADY PoyNTER) 


NE must say at the beginning 
C) that there is practically no 


modern art in that great art- 
center of old—Constantinople. To be 
sure there is an artistic atmosphere, 
mists, haze, streets full of color, 
humble modern dwelling-houses with- 
out any pretence of architecture, in old 


Stamboul; bits of the architecture of 


today being mostly shambling two- 
storied little houses, the upper story 
jutting out over the street with latticed 
windows at which the hanoums, the 
native women, can sit unveiled and 
look into the narrow streets and observe 
the passers-by, seeing and themselves 
unseen. Also there is an occasional 
new mosque or fountain built, which 
sometimes follows classic lines closely 
enough to make it architecturally 
acceptable. 

These narrow streets so full of color 
make pleasing pictures and tempt the 
traveller to set up his easel and 
make the attempt, at least, to catch 
them with his brush. But if this 
should be done in the more Moslem 
and picturesque quarters, he is more 
than likely to be asked to move on, as 
the natives have no wish to have them- 
selves or their belongings painted, 
photographed or portrayed in any way. 
Of outstanding artistic buildings, prac- 
tically none have been erected in 
recent years, and from schools of 
painting and sculpture, as such, there 
is now no output that finds its way into 
Europe or to lands beyond the sea. 

But there is a whole world of art in 
architecture and sculpture in particular 
belonging to past ages, yet remaining 
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to Constantinople to make the city a 
Mecca for the art-loving traveller. 
This ..art;,anuch of it in ruin, -is so 
mingled and associated with history 
that you will pardon me if as much 
history comes into this little paper as 
description of the artistic monuments 
themselves. 

Constantinople became first known 
to the world (a somewhat limited 
area as compared with what we call 
the world today) as Byzantium; Greek 
colonists from Megara selecting the 
site, founding the city and giving it its 
name in the seventh century B. C. 
some of the fellow-townsmen of these 
early colonists had founded acity before 
this date, just opposite on the Asian 
shore and had called it Chalcedon, 
which a certain Persian: Satrap nick- 
named “the City of the Blind Men’’— 
meaning that the founders must have 
been blind not to have chosen the 
vastly superior site of Byzantium in 
the first instance. But as Byzantium 
was founded in accordance with the 
counsel of the Pythian oracle of Apollo 
one would naturally expect it to be 
founded upon a site of exceptional 
beauty; the eyes of the gods and their 
oracles are recorded as being far- 
seeing, and one does not feel like speak- 
ing contemptuously of the founders of 
Chalcedon and calling them blind men, 
since they seem to have had no oracle 
to assist them in the selection of their 
site. Founded thus one would expect 
the freshly built walls of Byzantium to 
be laved by charmed waters—just as 
its ruined walls are today—by the 
waters of the Golden Horn on the one 
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side, and by those of the Bosphorus 


and the sea of Marmora on the two 


other fronts; on one side only—to the 
north—1s the city bounded by land. 

Byzantium, the ancient city, at the 
end of the sixth century B. C. became 
subject to the Persians, but after the 
battle of Plataea in 479 B. C. it came 
again into the possession of Greeks. 
Athens claimed it; then it became a 
Spartan city, and again in 408 B. C., 
together with its sister city of Chalce- 
don, it became a possession of Athens 
once more. Something less than a 
hundred years later when it was be- 
sieged by Philip of Macedon, Athens, 
at the persuasion of Demosthenes, in 
spite of some opposition, lent assistance 
to Byzantium, which was thus able to 
repel the advance of Philip, that 
doughty father of Alexander the Great. 
It was during this siege that a surprise 
attack by the enemy was broken up by 
the barking of dogs (dogs, it would 
appear from this, were early a part of 
the street life of Constantinople) and 
the brilliant light of a falling meteor. 
In celebration of the failure of this 
attack the people raised a statue to 
“Hecate the Torchbearer, and in her 
honor struck coins bearing her em- 
blem, the crescent moon’’—the same 
crescent moon which the Mohamme- 
dans have borrowed and which one 
sees on the Turkish and, at least until 
recently, upon the Egyptian flags 
today. 

But to hasten on with Byzantium’s 
Mictery= nat city fell under the 
domination of Rome, by treaty, in 148 
B.C. It was not always a loyal city to 
its various foster parents; it had to 
suffer the chastisement of several burn- 
ings (again the fires of Constantinople 
had a precedent of early origin), its 
walls were at various times partly 
razed, always to be rebuilt—Greece 
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and Rome recognizing what a safe- 
guard they were against the bar- 
barians to the North and East. 
Constantine the Great took the city 
in 323 A. D., and Byzantium then had 
the glory of being chosen the seat of 
the Imperial Government, of seeing the 
prestige so long conferred upon the city 
by the Tiber transferred to the city by 
the Bosphorus. Very naturally and 
appropriately did Byzantium then 
become Constantinople; though it was 
known, too, as New Rome—a new 
Rome also upon Seven Hills—to in- 
dicate that the empire was the same 
though the capital had been trans- 
ferred to another part of the vast 
domain. It was inaugurated as the 
capital of a Christian Empire on May 
Pitieeescown. 1); loday, even; the 
city is referred to as New Rome by the 
Greek Orthodox Church. For cen- 
turies it has been the desire, yes, and 
often the despair, of nations. Greeks, 
Persians, Huns, Goths, Arabs, Turks, 
Crusaders and Bulgarians have camped 
without its walls, and the city has been 
repeatedly attacked or threatened by 
them, but as one authority says: 
“Constantinople has seldom been the 
prize of invasion.” At the beginning 
of the fifth century it possessed nearly 
the commerce of the world; its wealth, 
artistic and material, was great, and 
therefore great was its danger, and rich 
the conquest by any nation. For long 
the Saracens coveted it. What a rich 
prize, if only he could take it, the city 
must have appeared to the eyes of 
Haroun-ar-Raschid as he looked down 
upon it from the heights of Scutari that 
command so glorious a view of it, from 
the Asian side of the Bosphorus! At 
last one sorry day in May, 1453, after 
a long and determined onslaught, its 
last Christian Emperor, Constantine 
Palaeologus, was defeated and fell; the 
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Ottoman army without the walls broke 
through, and Mohammed the Con- 
queror entered in state, making at once 
for that supreme-in-beauty Christian 
edifice, the church of Sancta Sophia, 
the Church of the Divine Wisdom, 
where he gave thanks for his victory 
and proclaimed Mohammed, not Christ, 
as his Prophet. And thus did that 
church become a mosque, and thus has 
it remained for nearly four hundred and 
seventy years. History says that “the 
saddest possible scenes of human agony 
were enacted under the grand cupola, 
amid the resplendent marble columns, 
and on the beautiful pavement of the 
magnificent church.’’ Another author- 
ity also states that although the wealth 
and population of the city had greatly 
decreased since it was pillaged by the 
Latins (by the Crusaders, alas, in 1204), 
there still remained so much wealth for 
division that it came to be said of a 
Turk who had grown suddenly rich, 
“He has been at the sack of Con- 
stantinople.”’ : 

Immediately following upon the con- 
quest of Constantinople by the Os- 
manli there were many most beautiful 
and historic buildings and churches 
destroyed and also many beautiful 
mosques built in Stamboul, as that 
part of Constantinople occupying the 
site of Byzantiumisnow called. ‘These 
now already old mosques are still 
standing and with their domes and 
graceful minarets make a most beauti- 
ful and, through the mists, dream-like, 
almost transcendental picture against 
the sky, as one approaches the city by 
sea from the Marmora, or sails down 
the Bosphorus to cast anchor in the 
classic harbor. Among the mosques 
which stand out prominently, and 
which owe most of their beauty of 
architecture to Sancta Sophia, which 
clearly served as their model, is the 
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mosque of Mohammed, built by the 
Conqueror, and occupying the site of 
the church of the Holy Apostles where 
ot. Chrysostom and many of Con- 
stantinople’s early Christian rulers 
were buried. In the garden of this 
mosque is the turbeh, the tomb of the 
Conqueror. The Bayazed mosque, 
with its pretty courtyard and friendly 
pigeons, the mosque of Sultan Selim 
I—a stately pile on the fifth hill— 
the beautiful mosque of Shah Zadeh, 
and the Suleyman mosque, built for 
Suleyman the Magnificent by Sinan, 
that master-architect of his day, show 
that the Osmanli did not depart at once 
from the traditions of the race they 
supplanted; that they carried on for 
some two centuries at least in their 
building of mosques, fountains, and 
palaces a plan that shows their pride in 
keeping their city beautiful to behold, 
at any rate from a distance. In a 
turbeh in the garden of the mosque 
bearing his name sleeps Suleyman the 
Magnificent, the great ruler under 
whose régime the Osmanli power 
reached its height, extending its sway to 
the very gates of Vienna. In another 
turbeh near by sleeps his Queen, his 
Sultana, the famous or infamous Rox- 
alana, the slave girl who rose to be 
Empress and who proved to be as 
cruel as she was clever. Her name 
lives in history, but to live in history 
does not always mean an enviable kind 
of immortality. 

The Ahmed mosque, built near the 
ancient Hippodrome, and in the neigh- 
borhood of Sancta Sophia, has an ex- 
terior that does not compare un- 
favorably with that of its classic and 
incomparably-more-beautiful neighbor. 
One must acknowledge that the one or 
more minarets (in the case of the 
Achmed mosque there are six of these 
unique spires) connected with each 
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mosque, is a charming, light, and 
pleasing addition to the places of 
Moslem worship. 

But a near view of most of Stam- 
boul at the present time dispels many 
of the illusions and charms that a far 
view sheds upon it. In the case of the 
city of today, it must be said that dis- 
tance does indeed lend “enchantment 
to the view.”’ 

A brief word as to the world’s debt to 
Constantinople—to old Constantinople, 
not the Constantinople of today. One 
must not forget past favors from 
cities as well as from individual men. 
Constantinople played, as is well 
known, an important part in advanc- 
ing the world’s civilization—in pre- 
serving and holding on during the 
Dark Agesto precious manuscripts and 
works of art and to such civilization as 
we had; in standing for a thousand 
years as the bulwark of Europe against 
Asia (one must not forget that Yenghis 
Khan and Tamerlane were among the 
many assailants who tried, yet failed, 
to take the city)—holding back the 
Eastern hordes until, as Sir Edwin 
Pears expressed it, Northwestern 
Europe was strong and civilized enough 
to come out of its bogs and to defend 
itself. 

Constantinople held firm against the 
Saracens until long after they had been 
able to conquer North Africa, cross the 
Straits of Gibraltar and overrun the 
greater part of Spain; held firm long 
after the Moslem forces had conquered 
all the lands surrounding the city, even 
to the North, West and East; re- 
peatedly was it attacked and re- 
peatedly did it repel these strong 
military and fanatical invaders. But 
even as drops of water will wear away 
the rock, so those staunch and beauti- 
ful walls of Constantinople—the most 
beautiful and picturesque city walls in 


existence today—weakened and fell 
before the Osmanli, no mean an- 
tagonists; before the fiercest and per- 
haps most determined foes any city 
has had to do battle with. 

The “Nicene. -Creed,* drawn upan 
Nicaea, only some forty miles away, in 
the year 325 by the Great Council of 
the early fathers of the church, had 
clauses added to it at Chalcedon, but in 
Constantinople it was further con- 
sidered, wisely passed upon and given 
to the world at large much in the form 
in which we repeat it today. 

And we must not forget that the . 
Roman Law which played such an 
enormous part in the history of civiliza- 
tion, from which the Napoleonic and 
other later codes are said to be largely 
adaptations, came not from the older 
Rome by the Tiber, but from the 
Emperor Justinian and his New Rome 
by the Bosphorus. I think most his- 
torians credit the Emperor Justinian 
with being a ruler of the most varied 
“parts”? of almost any who presided 
over the destiny of the Roman Em- 
pire. Certainly this Emperor had the 
power and the perspicacity to bring out 
and utilize to his Empire’s advantage 
the outstanding genius of certain of his 
subjects; thus have we Justinian in 
many great rdles—as Justinian the 
law-maker, Justinian the great bridge 
and road-builder, Justinian the supreme 
architect, Justinian following and im- 
proving upon the traditions of Con- 
stantine, and making his capital not 
only the center of the arts but of world- 
embracing commerce which naturally 
brought great riches in its train. 

A great art reawakening came to 
Constantinople long centuries later, 
her “swan song’’ one might term it, 
for only a hundred or so years after 
this she lost her life, her national life, 
at the hands of her Mohammedan con- 
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querors. ‘This reawakening has been 
described by one able authority in the 
following paragraph. 

“A genuine Renaissance in Byzan- 
tine art had commenced about 1220 at 
Nicaea, andhad come into the full flower 
of its spring-time in Constantinople 
somewhere about 1300 or 1320. Some 
of the pictures in mosaics that had re- 
mained from that period were so beauti- 
ful that a distinguished society in 
London about fifty years ago refused 
to reproduce them on the ground that 
they were far too beautiful to be 
Byzantine.” 

Having made these ever-so-frag- 
mentary references to Constantinople’s 
early history and what the city stood 
for and meant to the world in her day of 
days, may I ask you to take a little 
walk with me in imagination to view 
just a few of the treasures in stone that 
remain of Constantinople’s golden age. 
We will confine ourselves to a walk in 
the Stamboul part of the town, where 
once stood Byzantium and then New 
Rome. ‘The Constantinople of today 
extends on all sides far beyond this 
classic quarter, but there is now no 
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time to enter into any discussion of 
modern Constantinople. 

In the very heart of Stamboul is an 
oblong, open space, called the Hippo- 
drome. Perhaps it has not been built 
over by the Turks because History 
would have cried out with such a loud 
voice there might have been little rest 
or peace of mind for the builders. The 
ghosts of the Emperor Septimius, who 
designed and laid out this pleasure- 
ground on a solid foundation of 
masonry, and of Constantine who com- 
pleted the work, might not be so easily 
“laid”’ were all their landmarks to be 
totally obliterated. It may be of 
interest to remark here that Constan- 
tine was in York, the York of old 
England, when his father Constantius 
died and he succeeded to the throne of 
the Roman Empire. So, indirectly, 
Great Britain sent out the Emperor who 
was to be the founder of the New Rome. 
Near this Hippodrome, the place of 
games, was built the Emperor’s palace; 
there was his throne, and other build- 
ings of public importance created on a 
scale worthy of that age of imperial 
grandeur. The walls of the arena were 
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covered with works of art and monu- 
ments. Much of the artistic wealth 
of the Hippodrome was destroyed by 
the Crusaders, the Crusaders who ought 
to have been about a better business, in 
1204. But those four wonderful bronze 
horses, which once adorned the Kathis- 
ma, still exist, and are admired by 
thousands as they stand now above the 
main entrance and grace the doorway 
of the cathedral of St. Mark, at Venice. 

Only the Serpent Column, an obelisk, 
and the Built Column, remain today, 
to grace that lonely Hippodrome. ‘The 
Obelisk one feels ought still to be 
gracing the ancient Heliopolis of Egypt 
from whence it was brought by the 
Emperor Theodosius in 388 A. D. Its 
hieroglyphics sing the strength and 
praises of Thothmes III, who reigned 
in the 16th century B. C., the greatest 
of warrior-kings of Egypt. The Em- 
peror Theodosius, after bringing it to 
Constantinople, caused various scenes 
to be carved on its pedestal, among 
others the workmen toiling to get the 
obelisk in position, the people looking 
on and admiring; also carved likenesses 
of himself upon the throne with his 
courtiers, his guards, his Empress and 
his sons about him. 

The Built Column standing upon a 
marble pedestal, but bereft of all its 
bronze decorations, bearsnorecord from 
whence it came or in whose honor it 
was erected. But the Serpent Column, 
three bronze serpents intertwined to 
form a column, is a monument, one of 
the most ancient and perhaps one of 
the most interesting, that has come 
down to us from the classic past. The 
three heads of the serpents are missing 
from this column, but one of them was 
discovered and is preserved in the Con- 
stantinople museum. Upon this Ser- 
pent Column, or rather upon the three 
serpents’ heads with which it term1- 
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nated, rested the golden tripod of the 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi. The famous 
oracle of Delphi is gone, the golden 
tripod is gone, but this broken and 
defaced bronze column that once held 
it remains, and how far back into the 
past it goes! From the very heart of old 
Greece it came, when the world was 
young; yet not too young, for art and 
philosophy were already in full flower 
when this oracle was consulted and 
gave its measages to not uncouth and 
unlearned men. This column was 
brought from its Delphic height by 
Constantine the Great to add lustre to 
his New Rome, and very naturally it 
was placed in the center of the Hippo- 
drome. When the city was taken by 
the Turks long centuries after, they did 
not tear it down or destroy it—they 
simply neglected it; so much so, that 
at the time of the Crimean war, when 
many British soldiers were stationed in 
Constantinople, they were directed 
during their leisure moments to exca- 
vate among the ruins of this old treas- 
ure-place and they dug twelve feet 
below the present level of the ground, 
uncovering the base and the whole 
length of this Delphic Column. An old 
professor, who was on the spot at the 
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time, told me there arose some question 
by outside scholars as to whether this 
was the genuine column. A squeeze, 
an impression, was taken by him and 
other authorities present, of the part 
hitherto buried, and there appeared 


_ quite plainly the tracing of the names 


of the thirty-one Greek cities which 
had taken part in the battle of Plataea 
which delivered Greece from the power 
of the Persians. History, I think 
Herodotus, speaks of two Greek cities 
as arriving too late to take part in the 
battle, which this column commemor- 
ates, and therefore their names were at 
first omitted from the honor-roll in- 
scribed thereon. ‘These cities at once 
protested, claiming that if they had 
arrived too late to participate in the 
glory of the battle, their intentions 
were of the best and their names should 
also appear upon the monument. They 
were therefore added; and there we can 
see them today, if we look through 
glasses down the column below the 
present level of the ground; a little 
fainter perhaps than the other names— 
but verifying history, verifying the 
claim of scholars that this zs the column 
that once held the golden tripod of the 
oracle that now no longer is questioned, 
no longer directs the affairs of the 
people of Greece. 

I should like to take you to the old 
city walls, triple walls overgrown with 
ivy, walls majestic, strong, for all their 
broken towers, walls where the ancient 
moat can still be traced; walls with 
marble gateways—especially beautiful 
the Golden Gate, the triumphal arch 
through which the emperors entered in 
state on their return from victorious 
campaigns. What august and amazing 
processions must have passed through 
that Golden Gate, and with what 
booty! Perhaps with more than one 
haughty, splendid prince or beautiful 
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queen as hostages. One such comes 
instantly to mind: Zenobia, Queen of 
Palmyra, of that so-ornate city across 
the Syrian desert. Only one absolute 
break is there in these old land walls of 
Constantinople today; the break being 
that fatal opening in the walls where the 
Turks pushed through by way of the 
valley of the Lycas. 

May we go now to the Imperial 
Museum, in that part of Stamboul 
known as the old Serai, where, until it 
was burned in 1870, the palace of the 
Sultans stood, and the Treasury, and 
other opulent buildings connected with 
the Turkish court. Some of these 
buildings are still standing though the 
palace is gone, and one may get per- 
mission to visit them, to pass through 
the ‘‘Gate of Felicity,’ and inspect the 
Treasury where there are precious 
Eastern stuffs, gems, swords of Damas- 
cus jewelled-handled with arabesque 
designs inlaid on their blades, fazence of 
rare charm, and the remains of buildings 
of peculiar Saracenic beauty of archi- 
tecture—a genuine Arabian Nights’ 
assortment of treasures. This famous 
Seraglio Point! I wish we had to pass 
it not so quickly by. 

I shall only ask you to look with me 
at a half dozen special objects of art and 
historic interest in the National Mus- 
eum that is so unique and rich with 
exhibits of many kinds and representing 
many ages. No painted pictures here, 
but pictures in marvelously-colored 
tiles, and pictures, yes, glorious pic- 
tures in stone. One of the buildings 
which houses a portion of the museum's 
treasures, the Chinili Kiosk, is a 
museum-piece in itself—a kiosk built 
by Mohammed the Conqueror, the 
first building erected by the Turks after 
their taking of the city. It is blue and 
green tiled both without and within, 
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and very appropriately houses the 
Osmanli curios and art. 

But go with me, please, into the 
larger and more modern building across 
the way, where the more ancient ex- 
hibits are housed. We cannot visit 
Jerusalem on this occasion, but we can 
see the block of limestone, with a 
Hebrew inscription, that once stood by 
the Pool of Siloam, the inscription 
telling us how the excavation was made 
and the waters were brought forth. 
Then there is another stone, a simple 
marble slab from Jerusalem, called the 
world over the Jerusalem Stele. This 
stone stood.in the olden time at the 
entrance of the Temple and upon it is 
an inscription in Greek, forbidding the 
Gentiles to> enter “under *penalty “of 
death. Upon this authority had our 
Lord the right to turn the money- 
changers out of the Temple, and how 
many times He must have passed it as 
He went in and out upon His Father’s 
business. In one of the cases there is an 


exquisitely wrought little barrel-cylin- 
der, called the Sennacherib Cylinder, 
giving in brief Sennacherib’s account of 
the siege of Jerusalem; telling how he, 
Sennacherib, ‘a mighty man of valour, 
shut up Hezekiah like a bird in a cage,”’ 
etc., etc. Sennacherib’s account and 
the Old Testament account agree more 
closely than most records given by 
narrators on opposite sides. 

A record going back even earlier than 
the foregoing is to be found on a bas- 
relief of Naram-Sin, King of Chaldea 
in 3750 B. C. The bas-relief of this 
king pictures a most interesting face, 
and one great Assyrian scholar and 
translator of the cuneiform read to me 
once a lament of this worthy king of 
old, his belief that “we have fallen 
upon evil times, the world has waxed 
very old and wicked, politics are very 
corrupt, and children are no longer 
respectful to the elders.”’ It seems from 
this statement difficult to go back of 
this “far cry,’’ which sounds so very 
modern! 

No sight of them “by proxy,” no 
photograph or painting of them, how- 
ever skilfully done, can give anything 
but a very inadequate impression of 
the beauty wrought by the sculptor’s 
chisel on those wonderful sarcophagi 
discovered thirty-seven years ago in an 
ancient necropolis near Sidon, and 
brought shortly after to this museum 
at Constantinople. It was one of my 
great privileges to look upon them 
more than once in the company of the 
late Mr. William Eddy, the American 
missionary of Sidon, who was closely 
associated with the finding of them, 
and was one of the first to be let down 
by means of a rope ladder. into the 
underground chambers where these 
long-buried treasures had been hidden. 
There were some seventeen sarcophagi 
in all, he told me, scattered about in 
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different rooms, which led off from a 
central chamber or shaft. When first 
lowering themselves into these rock 
chambers, Mr. Eddy and hiscompanion 
were nearly suffocated by the impure 
air; for the chambers had been closed 
for many long years, though there 
were evidences of the tombs having 
been rifled, probably some time during 
the Middle Ages. In March, 1887, a 
letter was sent to the London Times, 
informing the world of the wonderful 
discovery. Word was sent also to 
Hamdy Bey, the late Director of the 
museum at Constantinople, who very 
soon went down to Sidon to take charge 
of the work of excavation. In time and 
by laborious means the sarcophagi were 
brought to the surface. In the beauti- 
ful sarcophagus we now call “The 
Weepers”’ (with eighteen classic female 
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figures in various attitudes of grief), 
which thrilled Mr. Eddy with its white, 
chaste beauty when he first saw it by 
flickering candlelight, were found skulls 
of greyhounds, the occupant ap- 
parently having been a mighty hunter, 
as the exquisitely-chiselled frieze of 
hunting scenes would also indicate. 
There has been much conjecture as 
to the origin of this collection of tombs, 
but Mr. Eddy’s suggestion was that 
some King of Sidon had formed a 
necropolis and had gathered together 
masterpieces belonging to different 
periods. indeed. forma series, Ole een 
turies—and had then added to them. 
They are probably all pre-Christian. 
Some archaeologists have suggested 
that they may have been collected and 
put in the rock chambers for safe keep- 
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ing when that locality was in a state of 
siege. 

As a closing pilgrimage, leaving 
countless pilgrim sites unvisited and 
unnamed, let us go to the church, now 
a mosque, of Sancta Sophia, having one 
look in passing at one of the famous 
underground cisterns of Constantinople 
which comes to the very door, indeed 
under one part of the foundations of the 
church itself. This Yereh Batan Serat, 
or Basilica Cistern, was first fashioned 
by the Emperor Constantine, then 
enlarged and left in the form we see it 
today, by the Emperor Justinian. 
Above it were built the Law Courts of 
Justinian which have utterly disap- 
peared. ‘Through the courtyard of an 
old Turkish house and down somedamp 
and crumbling stone steps one goes to 
visit this cistern today. A ‘Turkish 
woman lights a tarred torch and after 
she has been duly backsheeshed one 
follows her down into the gloom to see 
what seems like a lake of water spread- 
ing out into the darkness on all sides, 
and the red light of the torch shining 
upon numbers of fine Corinthian 
columns supporting the earth above— 
an earth that must rest heavily upon 
them with all the weight of the build- 
ings above it as well. And down in this 
darkness as they were, each column is 
carved with care and has as elaborate 
capitals as if destined for public admira- 
tion in some old Roman forum out in 
the open. As one pauses and looks 
about before the flickering torchlight 
goes out, one sees a bucket let down 
through an opening in a neighboring 
house, which shows that this vast 
cistern is still useful as well as orna- 
mental with its three hundred and 
thirty-six delicately-chiselled columns, 
each of them some thirty-nine feet in 
height. 

If it be a first visit to Sancta Sophia 
one should take a carriage to its door, 


but be prepared for a rude jolting over 
a narrow, unevenly-laid, stone-paved 
street and to be left at a side entrance, 
for as a rule the Faithful only may 
enter by the main door or gateway. 
Down a stone stairway one goes to the 
entrance for travellers, there to be met 
by a green-turbaned doorkeeper who 
will bring the loose moccasin-like slip- 
pers that must be put over the shoes to 
keep the carpets and floors of the 
sacred edifice from being profaned by 
the dust from the street. Both the 
stranger and the faithful must obey 
this rule, but more often the humbler 
of the faithful takes off his shoes and 
carries them in his hand, going to his 
namaz, his prayers, in his stockinged 
feet. It is into the eso-narthex, a great 
hall as it were, that one enters first— 
this great hall with its walls covered 
with marble panels and its vault with 
mosaics, leading on to the great central 
door, the Porta Basilica, through which 
one prefers to enter. This curtained 
entrance being always open, here 
one gets the first, hushed, grand and 
solemn view of the church as a 
whole. One feels indeed that one 
ought to obey the injunction to “take 
off the shoes from off thy feet for the 
ground on which thou standest is holy - 
ground.” 

While there are many signs of another 
faith all about him, there is still a 
graven tablet left above that impressive 
doorway, an inscription graven on 
brass, graven upon the open pages of 
the Holy Gospel resting upon a throne 
with the Holy Dove hovering above, 
these words in Greek, of which the 
translation is: 


The Lord said If any one 
Iam Enter 

The door of the He shall go in 
Sheep And go out 
Through me And pasture 


He shall find. 
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Strange that the Mohammedans, 
supposed to be fanatical so far as their 
religion is concerned, should have left 
this significant inscription above the 
great entrance of the building dedicated 
to another faith, a building which they 
seized, changed and have made their 
own. 

At the dedication of the church in the 
year 537 A. D. can one wonder, even in 
this far-off day with much of its original 
glory dimmed, that Justinian on enter- 
ing this church of his building should 
have exclaimed “I have surpassed 
thee, O Solomon!’ From this doorway 
one looks in upon a noble interior, bare 
of ornament now, and perhaps all the 
more impressive on this account; the 
only note out of tune being the prayer 
rugs of the Moslems, which must be 
made to face the direction of Mecca, 
and therefore are not placed directly 
in line with the high altar of the 
church. 
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After this reverent pause at the en- 
trance one passes in to stand beneath 
the great, hovering dome, a dome 
meant by the church’s great architects, 
Anthemius of Tralles and Isidorus of 
Miletus, to represent infinity so far as 
human builders could express it. I 
think we all feel, when in the presence of 
great work of any kind, especially of 
art and architecture, a certain exulta- 
tion, a great thrill of pride that man can 
create such beauty, can rise to such 
inspired heights. Sancta Sophia’s hov- 
ering dome, a hundred and seventy- 
nine feet from the floor to the crown, 
seems suspended, seems to support 
itself, as it were; in the open space 
beneath, the Parthenon of Athens could 
be placed, and still there would be room 
to spare. Around the crown of the 
great dome today there is an inscription 
from the Koran in ornamental Arabic 
characters, which when translated 
reads: 


“HAVN AO LUVd—aAOIMHLNI “VIHdTOS VLONVS 
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“In the name of God the Merci- 
ful and the Compassionate God 
is the light of the heavens and 
the earth; the similitude of his 
light is as a niche in the wall 
wherein a lamp is placed and 
enclosed in a case of glass, and 
the glass appears as it were a 
shining star. It is lighted with 
the oil of a blessed olive tree, an 

- olive neither from the east nor 
from the west.”’ 
—(Dr. Dwight’s translation.) 


From the great dome extend half 
domes and quarter domes, the whole 
weight of the dome and semi-domes 
resting upon eight great piers. On 
either side of the nave there are mar- 
velously beautiful columns, four verde- 
antique monoliths, originally quarriedin 
Thessaly, doubtless supporting and or- 
namenting some old pagan temple, and 
at each of the four corners are two por- 
phyry columns, quarried in Egypt but 
brought to grace this church from the 
temple of the Sun at Baalbek. More 
columns of green marble support the 
roofs of the vast aisles on either side of 
the nave; and above these aisles are the 
wide galleries with more verde-antique 
columns and marble pillars. Whether 
looking up from the main floor or down 
from the galleries, the picture is always 
an impressive one. How appealing is 
the charm of the tenderly-colored, 
marble-panelled walls, the glorious 
columns from the great pagan temples 
of the classic world, the lofty galleries 
with mosaics and carvings more delli- 
cate and intricate than can even be 
suggested by any description with 
words. And in imagination how many 
voices seem to speak to one from the 
past. How many church councils 
were held here by the Early Fathers; 
in,a smaller and still earlier church 
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built upon this site, St. Chrysostom, 
“the golden-tongued,”’ of saintly char- 
acter, once preached to spell-bound 
congregations. 

Sancta Sophia’s walls have often 
been shaken by earthquakes in these 
long centuries since they were built, 
and there is alarmed questioning now 
as to their stability to stand much 
further strain. Onedistinguished archi- 
tect, Sir Thomas Jackson, R. A., who 
examined the great structure in 1910, 
says of it: ‘There is one matter con- 
cerning the Great Church, as the 
Byzantines used to call it, still more 
important than the question whether 
it is to belong to Christendom or to 
Islam; I mean its structural stability.” 
He goes on to say that he has explored 
its dome and _ foundations very 
thoroughly and finds them in a very 
unsatisfactory state, and expresses the 
opinion that something ought to be 
done at once “to ensure this unrivalled 
monument to the world for another 
fourteen hundred years.’ He closes 
one of his letters to the London ‘Times 
on this subject with the following 
paragraph: 

“There is no need to dwell on the 
loss to the world should any disaster 
befall Sancta Sophia. It is a build- 
ing unique both artistically and his- 
torically. It is the perfect flower of 
Byzantine architecture; it is a marvel 
of construction that has never been 
rivalled or repeated; and it has been 
the scene of events from Justinian 
downwards, that have influenced the 
history of mankind.” 

In summing up what Constantinople 
has given to the world one must 
acknowledge that perhaps from an 
artistic and Christian standpoint its 
greatest gift is Sancta Sophia. 


Toronto, Canada. 


MITCHELL CARROLL. 


HE Trustees of the Archaeological Society of Washington, 
in expressing the grief which they feel at the sudden death 
of their Secretary, Dr. Mitchell Carroll, place upon their 

records as a Board the following tribute to his memory and 
direct that a copy be sent to his family and to the members of the 
Society. 


The Archaeological Society of Washington was founded by 
Dr. Carroll. It was his vision, his zeal and his unremitting 
effort which have built it up and made it what it is. Whatever 
others have done to aid in bringing the organization to its 
present state of excellence and efficiency is directly due to Dr. 
Carroll's tact and ability in arousing the interest of others and 
enlisting their aid and cooperation. He has been from the 
beginning the driving force and directing mind in the maga- 
zine, Art and Archaeology, and in the many activities which 
have characterized the life of the Society and raised it to so 
high a place among the American organizations formed to pro- 
mote the study of art and archaeology and to encourage - 
research into the civilizations of the past. 


The Archaeological Society of Washington is a monument to 
the thought, the time and the toil of Mitchell Carroll. His very 
life was centered in its progress and achievement. He infused 


into it his spirit of enthusiasm and optimism, so that it has 
become possible to widen continually its sphere of activity and 
to make it more and more useful to the advancement in this 
country of the science of archaeology. The memory of his 
services will ever be an inspiration to those upon whom must 


now fall the burden which he has laid down. 


_ Distinguished student and educator, capable and successful 

“administrator and publicist, cultured gentleman and faithful 
friend, Mitchell Carroll has left a void in this Board, in this 
Society and in this community which cannot be filled. We 
mourn his untimely death which compelled him to leave his 
work unfinished and his hopes unrealized, but, with loyalty 
to him and to his ideals, we, his friends and associates, pledge 
ourselves to press forward along the path by which he has led us, 
and to show by our devotion to the tasks which he left uncom- 
pleted, our appreciation of the great services which he rendered 
and to which he gave the best years of his life. Inno other way 
can we be worthy of his memory or keep alive the fine spirit of 
service which inspired him and with which he impressed all 
those with whom he came in contact. So would he have us do, 
were he here to speak to us; and so must we do though his voice 
is forever stilled. 


i 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS NOTES 


In the fall of 1924 Miss Goldman carried on excavations, as a joint undertaking of 
the Fogg Art Museum and the School, at the site of Eutresis in southern Boeotia. She 
was assisted by Miss Dorothy Burr, Fellow of the School for 1924-25, and Miss Hazel 
Hansen, Fellow in 1923-24, who returned to Greece for this work. 

Eutresis, a city mentioned in the Homeric Catalogue of the ships, is situated on a hill 
above the abundant spring of Arkopodi, on the road leading from Thespiae to Plataea, 
and is still partially surrounded by a heavy prehistoric wall whose construction tradition 
attributes to Amphion and Zethus. In historic times Eutresis was famous as the seat 
of an oracle of Apollo. The object of the excavation was, therefore, both to uncover 
the early settlement mentioned by Homer and to find the oracular sanctuary. 

The first campaign which, owing to unusually early and heavy rains, had to stop after 
barely five weeks of digging, was almost entirely taken up with work on the prehistoric 
city. While remains of all three Helladic periods were found, no definite level of habita- 
tion belonging to late Helladic has as yet come to light. In Middle Helladic times, 
however, the hill was thickly inhabited and large quantities of pottery of very varied 
type belonging to this period were collected and are now being mended in the Thebes 
Museum. Among the more notable pieces is a very large ‘‘Matt-painted”’ pithos 
decorated with an unusual geometric design. 

The depth at which the Middle Helladic settlement lay, at many points considerably 
over two meters under ground, did not allow of uncovering a large area in the limited 
time available, but a few houses came to light which point to a rectangular rather than 
an apsidal type. 

Burials of this period were in the usual crouching position and placed within the city, 
under house floors, between walls and in large jars. 

Trial pits sunk at a few points proved the existence of an Early Helladic settlement 
directly under the Middle Helladic, but this has not yet been investigated. 

A search for graves over a rather wide area, although unsuccessful as far as the original 
intention was concerned, resulted in bringing to light the most valuable finds of the 
excavation: two pieces of early Greek sculpture. One is the lower half of an archaic 
draped female figure, and the other a splendid youthful male torso of a somewhat later 
date. Further digging showed that they were lying in the garden of a late Roman or 
Byzantine villa, into whose walls fragments of inscriptions had been built. One inscrip- 
tion gave us the name of the city and so proved that it had been rightly identified as 
Eutresis. ‘Iwo others were clearly sepulchral. But what does the presence of the 
statuary point to—cemetery or sanctuary? The campaign planned for the spring of 
1925 may answer the question. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


Professor Chiera, Annual Professor at the School in Bagdad, has been asked by the 
Government of Iraq to undertake an excavation for the Government at Kerkuck on 
the eastern border of Assyria, archaeological objects of various kinds having been 
recently coming to Bagdad from that region, inducing the authorities to believe that 
important discoveries might be made by excavations at that point. Dr. Chiera has 
also been asked to make a study of some mounds on the lower Zab. ‘These voluntary 
propositions from the Iraq Government are very encouraging for the prospects of the 
School in Bagdad, for while the British Mandate for Iraq in theory opens the country 
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for archaeologists of the world, the application of the Mandate depends upon techni- 
calities which can easily exclude archaeologists of other nations other than British. 

Dr. Chiera has been authorized by the American Schools to make a survey of a district 
along the Tigris. A similar survey is planned by Director Albright and Professor 
Dougherty, Annual Professor designate at Bagdad for next year. Such explorations 
are essential in order to effect an archaeological survey of Mesopotamia. It is hoped 
that American scholarship can take hold of this immensely necessary task through the 
American School at Bagdad. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME. NOTES 


Walter S. Vaughan, visiting student at the Academy and holder of the Julia Appleton 
travelling Fellowship from Harvard University, has just completed a thesis, which 
should be of special value to architects, on the kinds of marbles and the manner in which 
they were employed in Roman architecture. Prentice W. Duell, another visiting 
architect, on the Charles Eliot Norton Fellowship from Harvard University, has been 
making a survey of the history of the application of color to architecture. He has made 
a complete set of color studies of the frescoes in one of the Etruscan Tombs at Tarquinia 
(formerly known as Corneto), where he worked for several weeks with acetylene torches 
under ground. Five minutes of sunlight each day enabled him to rectify his color values 
and produce very satisfactory records of these early frescoes. 


‘*BALTIMORE AS AN ART CENTER”’ 


The May issue of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY will be the fifth in our series on ‘‘ American 
Cities As Art Centers.’’ The material for the number has been gathered by Mr. Warren 
Wilmer Brown of the Baltimore Museum of Art, with the cooperation of the following 
Sponsoring Committee: Mayor Howard W. Jackson, Honorary Chairman, Gen.Lawrason 
Riggs, Active Chairman, Thomas C. Corner, John H. Scarff, W. W. Emmart, Dr. David 
Moore Robinson, J. Hemsley Johnson, Alon Bement, Director of the Maryland In- 
stitute, Frederick R. Huber, Municipal Director of Music, Frederick P. Stieff, Presi- 
dent, Howard Street Association, Ephraim Keyser, John L. Alcock,: President, and 
A.S. Goldsborough, Executive Secretary, Baltimore Association of Commerce, Randolph 
Dame, President, Baltimore Real Estate Board, and Laurence Hall Fowler. 


NOTES FROM THE GALLERY 


As ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY goes to press, it is interesting to note in connection with 
the illustrated article by Mrs. Rose V. S. Berry on ‘‘ Maurice Fromkes: His Art and 
Style” that the Corcoran Gallery of Art has a special exhibition of paintings by Maurice 
Fromkes, the results of four years’ work in Spain. Two of the paintings have been pur- 
chased by American galleries. The Albright Gallery of Buffalo has acquired his 
‘“‘Jacinta and her Family’”’ and the Museum of the Rhode Island School of Design at 
Providence is the owner of his ‘“‘Spanish Mother.”’ 

At the same time, there is on view an excellent collection of pictures painted by the 
great Swedish Master, Anders Zorn, whose American portraits are much admired. A 
third exhibit of Baroness Maydell’s clever silhouettes, including a portrait of Mrs.Calvin 
Coolidge, comprise a notable Spring exhibition. aC. 


Material is being collected for the review of Dr. Mitchell Carroll’s life and work 
which will appear in a later number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Egyptian Mummies. By G. Elliot Smith 
and Warren R. Dawson. With woodcuts by 
A. Horace Gerrard and K. Letgh-Pemberton, 
and other illustrations. Allen and Unwin, 
1024. 

It is truly remarkable that a period of 
ninety years should separate the publica- 
tion of the first and the second important 
monograph treating of a subject which 
commands so universal an interest as the 
Egyptian mummy. In 1834, Dr. Thos. 
Pettigrew, of London, brought out a history 
of Egyptian mummies, a work of acumen 
and accuracy, but appearing at a time when 
Egyptology was in its infancy. Not until 
1924 was the topic again systematically 
explored; in Egyptian Mummies, however, 
we have a work of undoubted authorita- 
tiveness—the product of the joint labors of 
Drs. Smith and Dawson, who are hardly 
less distinguished by their researches in 
medicine and Egyptology than among the 
skeletal remains of prehistoric man. 

Students of the Classics will rejoice to 
find that the accounts of the processes of 
embalming given by Herodotus are in the 
main correct, though he obviously mis- 
understood the purpose of certain of the 
practices employed—e. g., swathing the 
corpse in bandages. Naturally, during the 
long millennia of Egypt’s history, the 
details changed from time to time, and one 
of the many pleasing features of Egyptian 
Mummues lies in the historical completeness 
of the account given of embalming from the 
predynastic age down to the period when, 
in the early centuries of our era, the prac- 
tice was, under the influence of Chris- 
tianity, finally discontinued. 

The co-authors remark on the curious 
fact that the brain—which modern en- 
lightenment would regard as_ all-im- 
portant—is the only organ which the 
embalmers failed to preserve, in situ or 
elsewhere. According to Herodotus, it was 
removed from the skull through the nasal 
orifice, a contention whose correctness is 
amply proved by observation of the 
regular occurrence of a pierced ethmoid 


bone in the mummies. It seems worth 
while to suggest that the Egyptians in all 
probability failed to identify the brain as a 
specific organ, and placed it in the category 
of the various “‘humors”’ of the body. 

Reference is made, in several instances, 
to the occurrence of reddish or blond hair 
on the heads or faces of mummies. No 
mention is made, however, of what I think 
is a generally accepted belief, namely, that 
the hair of the long-buried dead becomes 
bleached through natural chemical muta- 
tions. One would welcome a pronounce- 
ment on the point from such eminent 
authorities as Smith and Dawson. 

The layman will no doubt find his chief 
interest in reading the chapter which has to 
do with mummification in relation to 
medicine and pathology. ‘The ancient 
dwellers of Egypt and Nubia certainly bear 
in their bodies—of which fully 30,000 have 
at one time or another been examined by 
scientists—marks of the great majority of 
the plagues and ills to which modern flesh 
has fallen heir. Vesical calculus, gall- 
stones, Pott’s Disease, tuberculosis, 
talipes, gout, osteo-sarcoma, dental caries, 
arthritis, appendicitis, mastoid disease, 
arterio-sclerosis—all are there. 


A. D. FRASER. 
Westminster College. 


The Sarcophagus of Claudia Antonia 
Sabina and the Asiatic Sarcophag. By 
Charles Rufus Morey. Publications of the 
American Society for the Excavation of 
Sardis, Vol. V, Part I. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1924. 112 pages and 148 illus- 
trations. $15.00. 


The volume gives adequate publication to | 


the sarcophagus of Claudia Antonia Sabina, 


discovered at Sardis by Howard Crosby 
Butler, and the most important example of 
art of the Roman period found there. The 
reader’s admiration is excited first by the 
adroit and plausible reconstruction, from 
meager data, of Claudia’s family history, by 
which it appears that the lady was the widow 
of Sulpicius Crassus, proconsul of Asia and 
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executed by Commodus. Following this 
tragic event Claudia elected to remain in 
Asia, resided in Sardis to be with her mar- 
ried daughter, and built a worthy tomb for 
her husband, in the ruins of which her own 
sarcophagus was found. Mr. Morey, upon 
_ the basis of a critical examination of archaeo- 
logical criteria, then dates the sarcophagus 
about the year 190. 

The greater part of the book is devoted 
to an exhaustive description and analysis of 
the entire group of Asiatic sarcophagi, fifty 
in number, to which that of Claudia belongs. 
The series is divided into two sections, 
“Lydian” and ‘“Sidamara,” characterized by 
differences in technique, the which are mi- 
nutely detailed, and evidence respective cen- 
ters of production. The group is further 
catalogued under six recognized types. The 
examples are widely scattered, a considerable 
number being recovered in Italy, and this 
leads to the acceptance of Mr. Shapley’s sug- 
gestion that craftsmen were sent from Asia 
to all parts of the Empire. This theory 
helps to explain the influence of Asia Minor 
on western art. 

The series begins about the year 160 and 
ends about 400, during which Mr. Morey 
traces a significant evolution in relief sculp- 
ture from the Attic tradition of plastic form 
to an impressionistic or colouristic treatment 
marked by an optical illusion of light and 
shade, an indication of increasing oriental 
influence in Hellenistic art and pointing to 
the origin of Byzantine style. It follows 
that this volume is invaluable to the student 
of transition and origin in art styles. It 
also will afford pleasure to all who delight 
in an ordered and logical handling of ma- 
terial and the judicious inferences and con- 
clusions induced thereby. 

CLARK D. LAMBERTON. 


The Masters of Modern Art. By Walter 
Pach. Thirty-seven illustrations. New York, 
B. W. Huebsch. 

The author of this interesting little book 
of essays and criticisms calls the modern 
period the epoch between the French Revo- 
lution and the World War, and with close, 
critical analysis he draws comparison be- 
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tween the power that was aroused by the 
Revolution that vented itself in the “renewal 
of the classic line in Ingres and of classic 
color with Delacroix and the realists that 
immediately followed Courbet and Dau- 
mer.” 

From the Revolution he goes to Renoir, 
who he says was the greatest of the Impres- 
sionists, “always thrilling to the beauty of 
young faces, young bodies, and flowers of 
which poets and artists have been singing 
ever since they had voices at all.” Monet, 
Pissarro, Cézanne, Matisse and Seurat, he 
says, did not give the world a new concep- 
tion of nature, but a new method of repre- 
senting it. 

There is a chapter on Cubism and one on 
the work of the artists of today, presuppos- 
ing some knowledge of the subject on the 
part of the reader. Derain, Braque, Gleizes, 
Villon, Duchamp, Brancussi, Riviera—all 
are discussed and photographs of their pic- 
tures given, but one turns back to David, 
Ingres and Corot with greater appreciation 
and understanding, however, resolving to in- 
form oneself and reread with serious inten- 
tion so clever an artist and critic as Mr. 
Pach. 

High praise is given the book by M. Elie 
Faure, author of “The History of Art,’’ who 
says: “I know nothing more luminous, noth- 
ing simpler and stronger in the critical litera- 
ture of our time.” 


HELEN WRIGHT. 


Christ in Art. By Mrs. Henry Jenner. 
Methuen & Co. Little Books on Art Series. 
186 pages and 39 illustrations. 


The particular merit of this attractive 
little book, as well as widespread interest in 
its subject, warrant our notice of the recent 
appearance of its second edition. Its special 
feature is the deft way in which the au- 
thoress penetrates the secret thoughts of 
painters in all ages regarding the person of 
Christ, as revealed by their works. She 
passes accurate judgment on their master- 
pieces as works of art on the basis of the 
sincerity of their conception, rather than on 
admitted excellencies of technique. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


The Oldest Art School_in America 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT CHESTER SPRINGS 
CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 


INSTRUCTORS 


Painting: Daniel Garber, Joseph T. Pearson, Jr., Robert 
Spencer. Illustration: George Harding. 
Sculpture: Albert Laessle. 


Open air instruction. Drawing, Painting, Ilustration, 
Sculpture (modeling from farm animals). High, rolling 
land. Beautiful and historic scenery. Tennis courts, 
swimming pool, croquet grounds, etc. Board (including 
tuition), $15.00 per week and upwards. No student will 
be accepted for less than two weeks. Limited student list. 
Send for circular. Reference required. 


Resident Manager 
D. Roy MILLER 


Box D, Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 


SWEDEN has had a continuous culture for at least 5,000 
years. Swedish soil is proving a treasure mine for archae- 
ologists. Its rock carvings, rune stones, Viking orna- 
ments, medieval castles, Gothic churches, historical mu- 
seums, with rich collections, ruins of battlements and 
ancient monuments are revelations of delight to students 
of art and archaeology, while silvery birches, sombre for- 
ests, flower-decked meadows and smiling lakes provide 
natural settings of exquisite charm. English is spoken 
everywhere. 


Eight days from New York, direct or via the continent. Book- 
let ‘“‘ Swedish Vacation Trips’ from any travel bureau or 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 
Travel Information Bureau - 52 VANDERBILT Avk&., N. Y. 


The book contains a descriptive discussion 
on the vexed question of a possible portrait 
of Christ, and informing chapters on the art 
of the catacombs and the early and medieval 
periods. The chapter on the catacombs is 
the least successful, probably because the 
field is too large as well as being highly spe- 
cialized, but it is an advantage to the book 
that a courageous attempt is made. Of the 
treatment of Christ in modern art the least 
said the better, and so appropriately enough 
very little is said. 

CLARK D. LAMBERTON. 


Sappho and Her Influence. By David 
M. Robinson, Ph. D., LL. D. “Our Debt 
to Greece and Rome.’ Marshall Jones 
Company. Boston. 


This little volume on Sappho by Pro- 
fessor Robinson, one of the two general 
editors of the Series, ‘‘Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome,” is a most valuable and schol- 
arly addition to the already extensive 
Sappho literature as indicated in the 
‘Selected Bibliography” printed at the 
end of the book. After chapters on 
‘‘ Appreciation Ancient and Modern,”’ Sap- 
pho’s Life, etc, and “The legendary 
Fringe,’ the author devotes his longest 
section to “The Writings of Sappho,” 
giving the best verse translations of the 
longer poems, and of practically all of the. 
fragments, including many of his own 
mellifluous renderings. ‘Sappho in Art” 
and the 24 plates with reproductions from 
antique busts, and a Pompeian fresco con- 
tribute one of the most delightful and 
satisfactory portions of the book. 

Six chapters follow on Sappho’s influ- 
ence on Greek and Roman literature, in 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, in 
Italy in the 18th and roth centuries, in 
Latin translations, in Spanish and in 
German, and in French, English and 
American literature. Even Sappho’s in- 
fluences on music is given a chapter. 

Professor Robinson has interpreted Sap- 
pho as a twentieth century woman living 
in sixth century Lesbos. He testifies to 
the abiding spirit of Sappho’s poetry in 
his conclusion—‘‘Sappho’s poetry deals 
with the eternal experiences of the human 
heart and carries with it those touches 
which make the whole world kin.”’ 

MOG 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


For the school year beginning September 
8, 1925, the Department of Architecture of 
the University of Cincinnati is desirous of 
filling the following new positions: 

1 Assistant Professor of Architecture 

(Major Work in Design) 
1 Assistant Professor of Architecture 
(Major Work3in History of Architecture) 


1 Assistant Professor of Architecture 
(Major Work in History of Medieval 
and Modern Art) : 
1 Instructor in Freehand Drawing 
Address applications or inquiries for further informa- 
tion to the Dean of the College of Engineering and Com- 
merce, University ef Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NOTICE 


Our stock is almost exhausted of: 


Volume I, Nos. 2, 5 (Sept. 1914,‘ March 1915); 
Vol. II, No. 1 (July 1915); Vol. III, Nos: 1, 6 
(January, June 1916); Vol. IV, Nos. 1, 4-5 
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(March-April, August 1918); Vol. X, No. 1-2 
(August 1920); Vol. VIII, No. 5 (October 1919); 
Vol. XI, No. 1-2 (Feb. 1921). 


25 cents per copy will be paid for any of these. 
numbers upon delivery at this office. 
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BALTIMORE'S HERITAGE 


By LAWRASON RIGGS 


what sort of place he found it to be. He replied that to him it was not a 

place, but a people. The evidence of material growth and prosperity, 
abundant though these be, had not so much impressed him as the distinctive 
character and spirit of our community life. 

This present-day comment may seem something of a long after-echo of the 
comments of George Alsop, who in his pamphlet “A Character of the Province of 
Mary-Land,” published in 1666, thought it important to add to his glowing 
description of the material advantages offered settlers some comments on the 
Natives of the Land. Hesays: “Those of the masculine sex are generally con- 
veniently confident, reservedly subtile, quick in apprehending, but slow in re- 
solving. The women differ something in this point, though not much: they are 
extreme bashful at the first view, but after a continuance of time hath brought 
them acquainted, then they become discreetly familiar, and are much more 
talkative than men.” But he adds the word of caution “that he that intends to 
court a Mary-Land Girle, must have something more than Tautologies of a 
long-winded speech to carry on his design.”’ 

It is not possible within the limits of an introductory article to elaborate the 
inheritance through historical development of the traits referred to, but it should 
be possible to give brief heed to the instruction of the Hebrew prophet to “look 
unto the rock whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence ye are 
digged.”’ 

The late Judge Charles E. Phelps, in a memorable address delivered at the 
celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of 
Baltimore, said that most of the moral and material elements which enter into 
the early history of Maryland are grouped around two great central facts— 
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toleration and tobacco. The former brought here and continued to develop, 
for opinion’s sake and for conscience’ sake, men and women whowere worth more 
to Maryland, they and their posterity, than all the material wealth that could be 
derived from the soil. "Tobacco was the selling staple and great source of wealth 
in the Province. It was made a legal tender for taxes and debts and for more 
than a century formed the only available currency. Its profitable production 
developed a type of civilization and a race of cultivated and jovial planters, 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, from whom we have derived 
some of our best and most cherished traditions. Many of these planters were 
merchants also, and exchanged the universal staple for foreign merchandise and 
luxuries directly with trading vessels at their own “Landings.” Unlike their 
New England contemporaries, whose tendency was to concentrate in numerous 
small centers of population, the Maryland colonists were not disposed to “Lyve 
in Townes.”’ | 

Lord Baltimore, writing to the Lords of Trade in 1678, so complains of the lack 
of municipal life in his Province, and, as it has been sagaciously pointed out, thus 
foretold the distinction of political development in the South from that in the 
North. And he also at the same time unwittingly explained the late appearance 
of the city destined to perpetuate his family’s titular name. 

For it was not until 1729 that an Act of Assembly was passed “for erecting a 
town on the North side of Patapsco.’’ The townsite selected comprised sixty 
acres of land and was purchased from the Carrolls at the rate of forty shillings per 
acre, payable in tobacco at one penny per pound, amounting to about ninety 
hogsheads. A consideration seemingly small, but as William M. Evarts remarked 
when he heard the story, looked at as a rational exposition of the principal of 
quid pro quo, ninety hogsheads made a very respectable quid. 

This location at the head of navigation, about two hundred miles from the 
ocean and connected with the Atlantic by the wide and deep waters of the 
Chesapeake Bay, marked Baltimore as a natural point of transfer for the products 
of the interior of the continent destined for foreign countries; and so from the 
days when the swift local privateers roamed the seven seas, and the Baltimore 
clippers were the admiration of the nautical world, until now, Baltimore has 
held a foremost place among Atlantic seaports. : 

However, the early growth in population and commerce was not rapid. A 
sketch now in the Maryland Historical Society, made in 1752 by Mr. John Moale, 
shows about twenty-five houses on the townsite and one brig at anchor in the 
harbor, which is supposed to represent the entire local merchant marine of the 
day. In 1796 an act of incorporation was obtained from the General Assembly 
and the city government duly organized the following year. Once organized, the 
growth in population was steady and rapid. In 1775 acensus had been taken at 
the expense of a few private citizens and the town found to contain 564 houses and 
5,934 persons. By 1800 the population of the city had grown to 26,500, and by 
1850 to 135,000. ‘The development of a system of roads to the west and north 
had brought to Baltimore the products of rich and rapidly developing agricultural 
regions, and stimulated the growth of local manufacturing and retail trading, 
but from the earliest times it was foreign commerce which principally determined 
the character of the life of the community. 
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At the outbreak of the Revolution Baltimore became the center of a formidable 
system of privateering and the records show that between 1777 and 1783 two 
hundred and forty-eight vessels sailed out of the Chesapeake under letters of 
marque and gained from the British Admiralty for this city the backhanded 
compliment of being “a nest of pirates.’’ Could the memory of the success of 
these privateers have played any part in stimulating the British naval attack on 
Fort McHenry in the soon following War of 1812? If so, they had a part in 
giving occasion for the patriotic outburst of Francis Scott Key and in giving to 
Baltimore its proudest municipal possession, ‘‘’The Star Spangled Banner.”’ 

The story of-the cultural development of Baltimore, place and people, as 
expressed in architecture, music and the fine and applied arts, will be told by 
others. It is only for the writer of an historical introduction to attempt briefly 
to trace the development of the present out of the past. 

We Baltimoreans like to think of Mt. Vernon Place, pictured in this number of 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, as typical of what our city is and always may be— 


“<A bright and comfortable spot 
Where past and present meet.”’ 


‘ Photo by C. K. Edmunds. 
DRAWING OF PROPOSED UNIVERSITY HALL-FOR JOHNS Hopkins UNIvErsity. By John Russell Pope. 
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THE BALTIMORE CITY PLAN 


By Wi.41amM W. Emmart, A. I. A. 


Member Committee on City Plan 


study a city plan it is essential 
that something be known of its 
history, and this is particularly true of 
Baltimore, one of the older Eastern 
seaboard cities, with its beginning in 
the small village of the formative days 
of the nation, when no one could be 
expected to know of its future greatness, 
or could provide for the needs of a great 
modern city. 

Like all of these older cities, the plan 
of Baltimore, then, has inherent defects 
that are but traces of the conditions of 
the earlier days when railroads, trol- 
leys, automobiles, and the rush of the 
life of today were not yet dreamed of. 

The site of Baltimore, as seen by 
Captain John Smith when he sailed up 
the Patapsco in 1608, must have been 
an enchanting one, and the physical 
conditions such as inevitably to mark 
the spot as the logical place for a 
settlement; yet these early settlers 
could not possibly know how wisely 
they had chosen. 

However, the town grew, but it was 
not until 1729 that commissioners 
were duly authorized to lay out a town 
of sixty acres, of sixty equal lots, and 


ae understand and _ intelligently 
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to sell the same for the munificent 
sum of forty shillings each. This was 
the first record of city planning if such 
it could be called. 

Thus Cole’s Harbor became Balti- 
more Town, a strip of land still in the 
very heart of the business district, and 
with its northern boundary in what is 
now known as the civic center. 

In°1745 the town of sixty acres was 
consolidated with Jones Town, a village 
across Jones Falls, a considerable stream 
in those days, but now concealed in 
conduits beneath the Fallsway, a wide 
commercial highway marking its course. 

The city that had so modest a be- 
ginning extended its boundaries from 
time to time, until in 1918 the legislature 
was compelled to allow the city toannex 
sixty square miles, thereby increasing 


its area to something more than ninety 


Square miles. 


The accompanying chart shows 


graphically the original town and the 


various enlargements necessary to meet 
the needs of the metropolis of Mary- 
land. 

‘The topography of Baltimore and 
vicinity is rolling, and in the earlier 
days many places might have been 


A VIEW oF EDGEVALE Park. Edward L. Palmer, Jr., Architect. 


justly called precipitous, but these have 
been cut away, and valleys filled, so 
that, with the changes along the water- 
front, the city of today is vastly dif- 
ferent from the virgin country that sur- 
rounded the early settlement. 

The topography of those days, how- 
ever, has left its permanent impress on 
the city plan, and to this the city is 
indebted, for the old roads followed lines 
of least resistance, and centered in the 
town, and many of these old post roads 
still exist as radial streets, and of 
inestimable value, for while too narrow 
and necessarily to be widened someday, 
they are distinctive features of the city 
plan, and it is the duty of the planner 
of today to extend and amplify this 
radial system of streets. 

These old lines are readily distin- 
guishable on the arterial map of the 
city, leading out as they do toward 


Washington, Frederick and the West, 
York, Philadelphia, and to other places 
of less importance. 

The older portions of the city have 
been laid out with a rather rigid con- 
formity to a rectangular system of sub- 
division, the so-called gridiron system, 
but this must be abandoned in most of 
the newer territory into which the city 
has been expanding, for the cost would 
be excessive, even if it be desirable to 
disregard entirely the natural con- 
tours. Regard for the natural terrain 
would be a basic factor in contrasting 
Baltimore with the plan of the level 
cities of the West. 

Baltimore is an industrial city and a 
seaport, with one of the finest harbors in 
the world, a harbor with a normal tide 
of less than one and one-half feet, and 
comparatively free from ice, and there- 
fore open at all seasons. 
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- Baltimore is fortunate in that a 
system of careful and exact topograph- 
ical surveys was begun more. than 
thirty years ago, and this work has 
been steadily maintained. The Topo- 


graphical Survey Commission is a 


definite part of the city’s administra- 
tive system. City planning is. a 
natural part of the work of this de- 
partment, with its chief engineer as 
chairman also of the City Plan Com- 
mittee. The harbor engineer is also 
a member of this committee. 

The work of all engineering depart- 
ments is carried out on the basis of the 
plans as formulated by the com- 
mittee, for all plans are submitted to 
the Department of Public Improve- 
ments, organized under the chief en- 
gineer, and consisting of the heads of 
all technical departments and the 
meinbers of the City Plan Committee. 
Under these methods a plan for the 
close coordination of the work of the 
departments can best be obtained. 

Reference has been made to the 
recent annexation of outlying sections, 
that tripled the corporate area of the 
city, thereby creating a most unusual 
situation to be faced, in the planning 
and development of these newer sec- 
tions—problems so urgent that bare 
necessities only at first could be con- 
sidered, and leaving monumental em- 
bellishments for a time when these 
could be studied individually and in the 
light of actual and contiguous develop- 
ments. 

A system of radial and circum- 
ferential avenues by necessity became 
the first and all engrossing work of the 
City Plan Committee, all of which, 
however, was held subject to correction 
and revision in order to conform with 
surveys that were begun immediately 
after annexation became a fact. 
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A comprehensive system of park 
development was undertaken some 
years ago, and it has been the endeavor 
to adhere to this survey, known as the 
Olmsted Plan, so far as practicable, 
for developments since that report was 
completed have made some features no 
longer possible, while the city’s growth 
has also added other needs. 

In the main the original scheme for 
the preservation of stream beds and 
steep wooded valleys as park sites has 
been adhered to, and it is to be hoped 
these may be acquired before their 
natural beauty has been destroyed. 
The reservations secured by the Water 
Board are also creating for the city 
large park areas that will have increas- 
ing value as parks as the city’s develop- 
ment reaches out to them. 

Strange as it may seem, Baltimore is 
lacking in adequate water-front parks, 
a defect which it is to be hoped will be 
remedied before long, by the creation of 
smaller breathing spaces in the upper 
portions of the harbor, and by a large 
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ENTRANCE TO SUNKEN PARK. 


Charles Street and Overhill Road. W.W. Emmart, 
Architect. 


public park and bathing beach on the 
bay. 

Smaller parks or “squares”’ and play 
grounds are also a part of the city’s 
system, yet these are not so complete 
or extensive as they might be, but 
this condition is being relieved by the 
really adequate settings for all of the 
new school buildings built or to be built 
under the program of new schools to 
which the city is dedicated. ‘These 
schools will in size, completeness and 
architectural effect compare favorably 
with those of any other city. 

The water supply is all filtered, and 
the great dam at Loch Raven has been 
extended so as to impound a volume of 
water sufficient to protect the city 
even in periods of great drought. The 
filtration plant is now being doubled in 
size to meet more adequately the de- 
mands of the newer and industrial 
sections. 

Baltimore has one of the finest 


sewage disposal systems to be found 
anywhere. Raw sewage is not dis- 
charged into the river nor bay but is 
treated in vast disposal basins, with a 
clear harmless effluent. This system is 
being extended as rapidly as possible 
into the newly annexed and growing 
sections. The storm water drainage is 
an entirely separate sewerage system. 
A description of this system would 
require more space than available for 
this article. 

Baltimore is facing the need of an 
adequate terminal scheme for the opera- 
tion of the railroads, either under some 
form of agreement or the creation of a 
terminal company. ‘This is needed in 
order to secure for the railway systems 
all the facilities they may require at the 
least outlay to them, and also to limit 
the amount of the corporate area 
necessary to segregate to the use of the 
roads. 

No such scheme is possible, however, 
unless the city is the prime mover and 
apartner therein. Thetrolley lines, too, 
must be made to function with these 
plans, for their relation is obvious. 
Studies have been made of the various 
schemes projected by the railroads from 
time to time with the purpose of work- 
ing out therefrom a composite that 
would serve them all without prejudice, 
and this seems possible with definite 
benefits for all factors concerned. 

Baltimore has long been famed as a 
city of homes, and no description of 
the planning of the city would be com- 
plete without at least a word as to the 
splendid specially planned areas of the 
Roland Park and Guilford sections, as 
the most notable of all developments in 
or around the city. Every convenience 
has been provided, the actual planning 
is of the best, and the character of the 
houses restricted and made subject to 
approval before the work of building 
can be started. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN BALTIMORE 


By JoHN H. Scarrr, A. I. A. 


O the delighted view of the early 
da settlers the Chesapeake Bay 
country must have appeared a 
veritable Eden. The wide tidal rivers 
opening nobly to the Bay and Sea were 
heavily wooded to the water’s edge. 
In the distance could be plainly seen 
the lovely rolling country beyond the 
water’s reach. Further inland the 
landscape was crossed with fertile 
valleys and the entire countryside was 
watered with clear and abundant 
springs and streams. Food existed in 
the greatest abundance. ‘The rivers 
swarmed with fish and wild fowl, and 
the virgin forests were filled with game 
of all kinds. Where the land had been 
cleared it returned crops a thousand- 
fold to fill the barns of the settlers or 
the holds of the numerous ships that 
crowded the harbors everywhere. 

The seasons passed in glorious suc- 
cession. After a short and not too 
severe winter, spring came in a flood of 
golden sunshine, awakening all nature 
to a chorus of delight, summer ripened 
the grain and autumn completed the 
never-failing harvest. Captain John 
Smith in an account of his sixth 
voyage to Maryland and Virginia in 
1606 says “although the cold is ex- 
treame sharpe here the Proverbe is true 
that no extreame long continueth.”’ 
Thus from the earliest times all nature 
conspired to make of Maryland a 
pleasant habitation for the early set- 
tlers, and their character and traditions, 
too, undoubtedly had much to do with 
the colony’s development. Smith in 
the same account says: “Nor had we 
a mariner nor any skill to trim the 
sayles but two saylers and my selfe, the 
rest being gentlemen, or they were 
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ignorant in such toyle and labour.’’ 
Yet necessity taught them in short time 
so that thereafter they had reason “to 
feare no colours.” ‘Throughout the 
colony water ways afforded easy com- 
munication from one neighborhood to 
another, which since time immemorial 
has created urbanity and understand- 
ing. Free ideas were not interfered 
with and the grace of tolerance met 
little opposition. The records show 
nothing more severe than a tongue or 
two bored for saying things calculated 
to damage the reputation of the Holy 
Trinity. In short life was very 
pleasant. 

Captain John Smith was the first 
man to see the site now occupied by 
the City of Baltimore and it is not 
unlikely that Lord Baltimore was the 
next who perhaps ate maize at the head 
of the Patapsco. The town was laid 
out in 1729 on sixty acres of land at the 
head of navigation and in 1730 an act 
was passed by General Assembly for 
building a church in St. Paul’s parish to 
take the place of an earlier and smaller 
brick church. The building was begun 
in the same year on what was the most 
elevated point on the plat—on the edge 
of a precipice overlooking Jones Falls. 
This is approximately the site of the 
present and fifth church, for the earlier 
ones have long since disappeared and 
today the most elevated point on the 
edge of the precipice is surrounded by 
the surging tides of traffic in the center 
of a modern city little dreamed of in 
those far off days. 

The history of St. Paul’s reflects the 
history of the city. We know little of 
the second church building except that 
it was fifty feet by twenty-three feet 
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lottery (not an uncommon practice), 
amounting to $33,443, and was dedi- 
—-.eated May 31st, 1784, at Whitsuntide, 


by the Rev. Mr. West, who preached 


“from Psalm CXXII: “I was glad when 


_ ‘they said unto me, Let us go into the 


Photo by J. H. Schaefer & Son. 
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and eighteen feet high. ‘There were 
six, windows, two on each side and one 
at each end and two doors. ‘The church 
also had a gallery, an organ and a bell 
and tower. ‘The third church was 
begun in 1770 from money raised in a 


house of ‘the Lord. ee 
“cornerstone of a new St. Paul’s church 
-was laid. It was a ‘“‘spacious and noble 
edifice, of the Greek Doric order, 126 
‘feet long, by 84 feet wide.”’ 
‘was supported by four fluted marble 
‘columns and the steeple was considered 


_ “was prosperous. 

_ “was the architect. 

_ ‘butned and the present building was 

_. ‘erected soon after. 
church is in the Norman Gothic style 

and was designed by Upjohn of New 

‘York. 


In 1814 the 


The portico 


the handsomest i in America. The city 
Robert Cary Long 
In 1854 it was 


This fifth and last 


Baltimore had an humble beginning. 


- ~In 1741 the first brick house with free 
‘stone corners (which was also the “first 


two-story house—without a hip roof’’) 


was erected in the city by Mr. Fottrell, 
a gentleman from Ireland. It was on 


the northwest corner of Calvert and 
Fayette Streets, on the site now occu- 
pied by the court house. This house | 
is more than once mentioned in the 
records of Baltimore and it was 
destined to have a varied use. In 1756 
it sheltered the Arcadian French driven 
out of Nova Scotia, and up to 1770 it 


was still unfinished, as Mr. Fottrell had 


returned to Ireland, where he died. It 
was given over to hogs, that habitually 
occupied it, until in the latter year it 
was put in order and served as the first 
Catholic church in the city. It has 
long since disappeared. 

The annals of the year 1750 describe 
a wall or fortification that was built 
around the city, but against what 
enemies is not told. The wall was of 
wood and was unprotected by cannon. 
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There were two great gates, oneat the 


west end of Baltimore Street and the 

second at Gay Street, not far from ~~ 

Forest. This line of fortification never © 4 
had its virtue put to trial, but fell after 
two or three years to the needs of the’. 
townspeople for firewood during a spell» 
of extremely cold weather. But Balti- — 
more thus enjoys the distinction of — 
having been the only walled town in~ 


the United States. 


_ During these years the city was gain- “4 
ing in prosperity. Regular communica-—- 


tions were maintained with England, 
and the records speak of merchants 
arriving and building homes. ‘The city 
had now outgrown its original limits 
and was pushing into the outlying 
districts. Up till this time the immi- 
gration had been entirely English, but 
in 1748 the first Germans arrived from 
York, Pennsylvania, and built a 
brewery at the southwest corner of 
Baltimore and Hanover Streets. Ger- 
mans came in increasing numbers and 
were destined to have considerable in- 
fluence on the later development of the 
city. One of the first mentions of an 
architect was in connection with the 
German Church erected in 1796. It 
was designed by Lewis Hering, “an 
eminent architect and builder.’”” The 
steeple, nearly 200 feet high, was erected 
in 1805 by George Robach, “a cele- 
brated architect’’ of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The years 1780 and 1790 saw the first 
prosperity of any extent in the little 
city. Following the French Revolution 
the colony exported a large quantity of 
grain each year to Europe, andasalmost 
the whole of this export trade passed 
through Baltimore, wealth was accumu- 
lated and building stimulated. The 
city, although emerging from the state 
of village into a thriving commercial 
town, still kept much of its original 
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appearance. The fury for: levelling 
had not yet possessed the city. “It 
was a treat to see this little Baltimore 
town, so conceited, bustling and de- 
bonair, growing up like a saucy, chubby 
boy, bursting incontinently out of its 
clothes. Market (Baltimore). Street 
had shot like a Nurenburg snake out of 
its tiny box, as far as Congress Hall; and’ 
was lined with low-browed, hip-roofed - 
wooden houses, in disorderly array. ° 
Some of these structures were painted 
blue and white and some yellow, and 
here and there sprang up a more mag- 
nificent mansion of brick with windows 
like a multiplication table and great 
wastes of wall between. ‘There were > 
occasional courtyards before them.”’ 
Baltimore began to develop a society 
both generous and urbane, as befitted 
a city of its growing importance and 
wealth. Most of the well-to-do citizens 
maintained a house within confines of 
the city, and for fear of the recurrent 
epidemics of yellow fever and smallpox 
had a country estate some miles dis- 
tant on the hills surrounding the town; 
thus even in early days, unlike any 
other American city, Baltimore can be 


CARROLL MANSION, HOMEWOOD. 


said to have had delightful suburbs. 
Such an estate was Belvedere, the home 
of Colonel John Eager Howard. ‘The 
hospitable mansion consisted of a 


stately middle portion two stories in. 


height connected with a wing on either 
side. The property stretched from 
near the line of Pratt Street to South 
and Eutaw Streets. The principal gate 
was on a line of Franklin Street about 
at Cathedral. The house stood directly 
at the present intersection of Calvert 
street and Chase, and commanded a 
view of the harbor and Chesapeake Bay. 
Forest trees covered all the lines of the 
present Mulberry, North and Eutaw 
Streets. The modern city has com- 
pletely obliterated this vast estate, and 
all that remains is the name which now 
attaches to a modern hotel near the 
site of the old mansion. 


Photo by C. K. Edmunds. 
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About 1803 Homewood was built asa 
residence for Charles Carroll, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and one of Baltimore’s most 
prominent citizens. It represents the 
culmination and greatest perfection of 
that type of a country residence (like 
Belvedere) developed in Maryland, 
with the central portion adorned by a 
high ordered portico and connected on 
each side by an arcade to a lower wing. 
The central portion of Homewood con- 
tained the hall, drawing and dining 
rooms. In the wing next the dining 
room were the kitchen and services, and 
in the other wing the office and bed 
rooms. Fortunately this charming old 
residence is promised a protected old 
age, for it is now the property of the 
Johns Hopkins University, in whose 
care it is safe. 
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J. SWAN FRICK RESIDENCE. 


During the closing years of the eight- 
eenth century and until after the War 
of 1812 Baltimore grew rapidly in size 
and wealth and the foundations for 
some of its most substantial commer- 
cial houses were laid. In 1798, when 
Ohio was spoken of as the back country, 
the property of the city subject to taxes 
was valued at £699,519. It was the 
largest and most flourishing commercial 
city in Maryland and the third in the 
United States. The number of streets 
and alleys was about 130. The public 
buildings were a court house, jail, 
market house, a poorhouse, three 
banks, an exchange and a theatre. 
The court house was of brick, on 
Calvert Street, almost opposite the 
present Battle Monument. A great 
arch had been erected under it when 
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the hill upon which it stood was cut 
down to make the grade of Calvert 
Street level. There were eleven 
churches. In 1787 there were 1,955 
private houses, and in 1800, 3,500, the 
greater part of brick, and there were 
170 warehouses. ‘The number of in- 
habitants by the census of 1791 was 
13,758, of which 1,255 were slaves. 
This number must be far short of the 
number at the beginning of the 19th 
century. In the year 1798 the exports 
amounted to $12,000,000. It was 
during this period of extraordinary 
activity that Baltimore erected the 
buildings, that were to establish her 
architectural character right down to 
the beginning of the 2oth century. 

It was the period of some talented 
architects who built with great good 


taste and charm. Among them were 
Robert Cary Long, Maximilian God- 
efroy, Robert Mills and B. H. Latrobe. 
There are few records, except in the 
case of Latrobe, of any schooling that 
they received beyond that in the school 
of experience. They had undoubtedly 
as guides some books containing the 
orders, with directions for their ap- 
propriate use, and were fortunate in 
collaborating with some Italian sculp- 
tors of ability. Latrobe, on the con- 
trary, was a man of travel and educa- 
tion. He was born in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, and as a young man spent three 
years at the University of Leipsig. He 
travelled extensively in Europe, was an 
officer in the Prussian Army during one 
campaign and later returned to England 
whence he came to America, hoping 
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here to find a country better suited to | 
the.active practice of his profession. - _ 

_Long built in 1807 the bank building 
for the Union Bank of Maryland at the | 
southeast corner of Charles and Fayette. 
Streets (one of the most charming. 
buildings ever erected in Baltimore); 
the old jail; the fourth est) umes 
Church; the house of Dennis Smith at 
Calverton, which was later used as the 
alms house, and many residences. In 
1816, Robert Mills built the Washing- 
ton Monument, which has ever since 
been Baltimore’s most cherished monu- 
ment and from which it derives its 
name of the Monumental City; the 
circular Baptist Church, formerly at 
Sharp and Lombard Streets; in 1819, 
Waterloo Row, which consisted of twelve 
houses on Calvert Street north of 
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CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL. 


Centre Street, and the old residence 
formerly at the corner of Franklin and 
Cathedral Streets, for Mr. John Hoff- 
man. 

In 1815 Godefroy designed the Battle 
Monument as a memorial to those who 
died in the War of 1812; the chapel of 
st. Mary’s Seminary, which shows an 
amusing attempt to do Gothic detail 
with workmen trained in Classic forms; 
the Unitarian Church at the northwest 
corner of Charles and Franklin Streets; 
the Commercial and Farmers Bank with 
its attractive entrance niche; and the 
Old Masonic Temple, formerly at St. 
Paul and Fayette Streets. 

Latrobe designed, in 1815, the Old 
Baltimore Exchange, which served later 
as the United States Post Office and Cus- 
tom House. It was, in its day, one of 
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the finest buildings in America. It was 
of brick, rough cast, surmounted by a 
dome upon which was a gold figure of 
Diana, acting as a weather vane. The 
merchants stood in the domed hall and 
by looking up at the weather vane, 
which registered on an inside dial at 
the “apex’’ of the dome, saw whether 
the wind was favorable for boats to 
come up into the harbor. From the 
dome itself merchants could watch 
the boats in the harbor and get first 
word of approaching vessels, which was 
flashed from Bodkin Point, some ten 
miles distant, by way of Federal Hill 
across the Harbor. It was torn down 
to make way for the present Custom 
House. In 1806 Latrobe built the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral on a site 
which was during the Revolution used 
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aS an encampment for the Federal 
forces; and several private houses, 
among them the Swann house, now the 
Maryland Academy of Sciences on 


Franklin Street ; and the house opposite 


the Cathedral, built for Mr. Robert 


Goodloe Harper. 


The community, small, compact, 
united by common interests and tra- 
ditions, in this period of prosperity pro- 
duced an architectural idiom of its own, 
full of grace and refinement, without 
ostentation, of simple materials used 
in a logical way. ‘This period of 
architectural activity, in the quality of 
its production, has perhaps never been 
equalled. The ensuing years brought 
greater prosperity and activity, it is 
true, but it brought machinery. The 
quantity of building was much larger, 
but the quality suffered greatly. Man’s 
individual efforts and skill amounted to 
little, and architecture, with the other 
arts, declined. Wm. Wirt, writing in 
1822, says of the city: “After walking 
about a mile, I came to the summit of a 
hill that overlooked the city, and there 
I stopped a moment to take breath and 
look back on it. The ground had begun 
to smoke with the warmth of the rising 
sun and the city seemed to spread itself 
out before me to a vast extent. But 
towering above the fog was the Wash- 
ington Monument (a single beautiful 
column 160 feet in height, rendered 
indescribably striking and interesting 
from the touching solitude of the scene 
from which it lifts its head) and several 
noble steeples of churches interspersed 
whose gilded summits were now glitter- 
ing in the sun. Casting the eye over 
Baltimore, it lights upon the Chesa- 
peake Bay After feasting 
my eye for some time on the rich, 
diversified and boundless landscape 
that lay before me, meditating on the 
future grandeur of the city and the 
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rising glories of the nation, I turned to 
resume my walk into the country 

No city in the world has a 
more beautiful country spread around 
it than Baltimore, and all that could be 
expected from wealth and fine taste has 
been accomplished. ‘The sites for the 
houses are well selected, always upon 
some eminence, embosomed amid beau- 
tiful trees, from which their white 
fronts peep out enchantingly.”’ From 
that day to this Baltimore has become 
less attractive each succeeding year 
and has now lost most of its distinctive 
charm. 

Of the social atmosphere and charm 
of Baltimore in 1826 Josiah Quincy of 
Massachusetts writes: ‘“‘Any social 
meetings more hearty, easy, friendly, 
and in all respects agreeable, than those 
which characterize the Baltimore 
society of 1826, it has never been my 
fortune to attend. My stay seemed 
like a long English Christmas—such a 
one I mean as one reads of in books. 
The beauty and grace of the ladies and 
the charming ease of their manners 
were very taking to me, reared among 
the grave proprieties of Boston.” 
Quincy had a great time and went to 
dine and dance in some of the finest 
houses—R. M. Oliver’s “noble resi- 
dence,’’ Mr. Caton’s, where “the ser- 
vice, though the most elegant I had ever 
seen, in no way eclipsed the conversa- 
tion.” The houses of these people 
reflected their lives, as today the houses 
of Roland Park and Guilford reflect the 
life of the present. 

The next three-quarters of a century 
witnessed the decline of public taste, 
and mechanical methods of construc- 
tion replaced the earlier efforts of the 
attisan. In 1839 The Sun purchased 
property at the corner of South and 
Baltimore Streets and, with the assist- 
ance of Messrs. Bogardus and Hoppin 
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of New York, erected the famous Sun 
Iron Building. Thus their “inventive 
genius, enterprise and perseverance 
gave the first cast-iron edifice to the 
world.’”’ Among other public buildings 
erected during this period were, in 
1828, the Shot Tower, which, as the only 
remaining one in the United States, has 
recently been purchased by public 
subscription and presented to the city 
for preservation; in 1859, through the 
liberality of Mr. George Peabody, the 
Peabody Institute; the City Hall in 
1867; and a number of commercial 
buildings and residences with little taste 
and no claim to beauty or dignity, un- 
enlivened by wit or ideas, a dreary lot 
reflecting the stodgy ideas of the time. 

But about the beginning of the 2oth 
century came unmistakable, if few, 
indications of improving taste from all 
over the country. Perhaps the first 
great momentum of commercialism was 
spent, or the flood of immigrants that 
swept into the country during the 
latter part of the 19th century was 
beginning to be moulded into an 
entity with conscious group ideals 
and new traditions. At any rate there 
was recognized the need of better 
architecture and architectural educa- 
tion. Schools all over the country were 
turning out men of sound training and, 
as never before, the times offered oppor- 
tunities for their ability. Architectural 
competitions were inaugurated and 
through the vigilance of the American 
Institute of Architects they were made 
honest and safe for the best men in the 
profession. The desire for and pride in 
good architecture was stirred. The 
cornerstone for the new Baltimore 
Court House was laid in 1896 and built 
from a design won in competition by 
J. B. Joel Wyatt and Wm. G. Nolting, 
of Baltimore. The Maryland Institute, 
winning the prize for the best building 


of the year, was erected in 1905 from 
designs of Messrs. Pell & Corbett of 
New York. New buildings for the 
Johns Hopkins University were de- 
signed in competition by the leading 
architects of the country, and about 
1911 the University began building on 
its new site at Homewood (a name 
derived from the old Carroll residence 
which became a part of the new Uni- 
versity Group). The Episcopal Cathe- 
dral was given to Bertram Goodhue of 
New York, the acknowledged master 
of church architecture in the country, 
and its erection was started some 
years ago. If carried out according to 
the original design, it promises to be 
one of the most glorious anachronisms 
of the city. 

In very recent years the city has 
undertaken the erection of better, 
scientifically planned school buildings 
and is giving more and more thought to 
the advantages of better architecture in 
the municipal buildings. In 1922 a 
competition was won by Laurence Hall 
Fowler for the new War Memorial 
Building which is now about com- 
pleted. It occupies a site in the new 
civic centre opposite the City Hall and 
it is hoped that eventually the munici- 
pal offices, well designed and properly 
related, will completely surround the 
square. 

Each year brings added evidence of 
an awakening public interest in better 
architecture. The field has broadened 
immensely and opportunities lie await- 
ing commensurate talent. As the com- 
munity becomes more united by com- 
mon interest and traditions and cul- 
turally more mature to enjoy its great 
wealth and size, it is to be hoped the 
architectural talent which ever lies 
dormant in a people will be called forth 
to recreate the city in a new life of 
beauty and order. 


[The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr. Laurence Hall Fowler, A. I. A., 
who kindly loaned his notes and corrected the first draft of this article.] 
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BALTIMORE THE MONUMENTAL CITY-WHY? 


By EPHRAIM KEYSER* 


Baltimore should be called the 

Monumental City is that it was 
the first American city where such im- 
posing structures as the Washington 
and Battle Monuments were erected. 

The former was begun in 1810 and 
was dedicated in 1829. Robert Mills 
was the architect and the statue of 
Washington surmounting the shaft 
was executed by Henrico Causici from 
Mr. Mills’ design. Causici was an 
Italian sculptor who had settled in 
Baltimore sometime before this. 

The Battle Monument, commemorat- 
ing the War of 1812, was dedicated in 
1825. It was designed by Maximilian 
Godefroy, the sculpture being the work 
of Antonio Cappelano, a pupil of Can- 
ova, who made Baltimore his home 
early in the 19th Century. 

It seems that, exhausted by her 
early strenuous efforts in this direction, 
Baltimore decided to lie fallow and rest 
on her laurels, for notwithstanding 
much fruitless digging into the old 
records, I find no mention of any other 
works of sculpture until about 1855. 

In that year Thomas Winans, who 
had amassed a fortune building rail- 
roads in Russia, thought to embellish 
the beautiful park-like gardens sur- 
rounding his magnificent residence on 
Hollins Street with a number of copies 
of fine Greek statuary. 

These being nudes, such a great out- 
cry was raised at the immorality of this 
indecent exposure of the human form 
divine, that, disgusted at the result of 
his endeavor to encourage culture, Mr. 
Winans built a high brick wall around 
his property, Alexandroffsky.. This 
wall yet remains to shield the public 
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os: only reason I can give why 


from being contaminated by the sight 
of a nude figure. 

While still in short trousers, I used 
to look up to a statue of Washington in 
a niche on a building on Baltimore 
Street occupied by Noah Walker, 
clothier. The building has long ‘since 
disappeared, but the statue may still be 
seen in Druid Hill Park. It is a very 
good example by Bartholomew, one 
of the earlier American sculptors. 

No other figure of importance in the 
history of sculpture in Baltimore ap- 
pears until we come to William Henry 
Rinehart, who was born in Carroll 
County, Maryland, in 1825. Rinehart 
started his career as a marble cutter in 
the establishment of Hugh Sisson in 
Baltimore. He worked there several 
years and then went to Rome, literally 
to carve his way to fame. 

He produced many works of great 
merit, both ideal and monumental, the 
more important of his productions being 
the statue of Chief Justice Roger B. 
Taney in front of the State House at 
Annapolis (a replica stands in Mt. 
Vernon Place, Baltimore); the lovely 
“QLatona with the Infants Apollo and 
Diana” in marble (Metropolitan Mus- 
eum); the marble “Clytie,’’ owned by 
the Peabody Institute; ‘“ Endymion,” 
a bronze replica of which was so ap- 
propriately placed over Rinehart’s 
grave in Greenmount Cemetery, Balti- 
more. He also executed a large gallery 
of portrait busts. 

Rinehart may well be called the 
father of sculpture in Maryland, for 
when he died in Rome in 1874 at the 


* Mr. Keyser is the dean of Baltimore sculptors and 
by his long experience as a practical artist, teacher and 
observer is particularly well equipped to write this 
article-—EDITORS. 
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early age of 49 years, he left his entire 
fortune of about $50,000 in trust to the 
late William T. Walters (founder of the 
famous Walters Collection of Balti- 
more) for the study of sculpture in 
Maryland. 

The money was wisely invested with 
the result that when Mr. Waltersturned 
over the fund in 1891 to the trustees of 
the Peabody Institute it amounted to 
approximately $100,000. It was set 
aside to be used for the Rinehart School 
of Sculpture at the Maryland Institute. 
This benefaction also made possible the 
establishment of the Paris and Rome 
Rinehart Scholarships. 

The original plaster models of 
almost all of Rinehart works are owned 
by the Peabody Institute in addition 


to “Clytie’’ and another marble figure, 
peel eLOnes 

To keep the chronological order in- 
tact, mention must here be made of 
D. C. Henning, a Baltimorean, who did 
the sculptural decoration on the Court 
House and the Calvert Street Bridge 
and who also modeled a marble 
“Titania.” Mr. Henning wasein- 
structor of modeling at the Maryland 
Institute until his death in 1892. 

Innes Randolph and Leonce Rabillon 
produced some very creditable work 
about this time, though they were not 
professional sculptors, the former being 
a lawyer and the latter French consul 
in Baltimore. 

The late Dr. A. J. Volck, by pro- 
fession a dentist, was also an unusually 
talented and versatile artist. He 
painted in both oil and water color, 
modeled, did repoussé work in copper 
and silver, and etched. He was made 
director and sole instructor in all of 
these subjects at the Maryland 
Academy of Art, where I had my first 
instruction in modeling in 1872. 

This institution was founded in 
1871 by a few public-spirited citizens 
interested in art, It lived only a few 
years and the casts from the antique 
which had been imported for it from 
London were placed at the Peabody 
Institute, forming the nucleus of its 
fine collection, which was later so 
greatly enriched by the John W. 
Garrett gifts. 

My own turn is now due. I ama 
native of Baltimore and studied at the 
Maryland Institute, the Maryland 
Academy of Art, the Royal Academies 
of Munich and Berlin, and for a time 
maintained studios in Rome, New York 
and Baltimore. 

In 1892 I was made instructor of 
modeling at the Maryland Institute 
and served in that capacity until my 
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retirement in 1923, having been made 
director of the Rinehart School of 
Sculpture in 1898. Those of my works 
which I consider most important are 
the De Kalb Statue and the Memorial 
to members of the State Bar Associa- 
- tion who fell in the World War, both at 
Annapolis; the Memorial to President 
Chester A. Arthur, Rural Cemetery, 
Albany, N. Y.; ten memorials with 
allegorical figures in bronze in the 
Baltimore Hebrew Cemetery; the 
marble Psyche” in <the Cincinnati 
Art Museum and a number of portrait 
busts and genre bronzes, several of 
which are in the Baltimore Museum of 
jaa 

Ernest Wise Keyser, my nephew, 
was born in Baltimore and studied at 
the Maryland Institute, the Students 
Art League of New York under St. 
Gaudens, and also in Paris. His prin- 
cipal works are “Sir Galahad’’ on the 
Harper Memorial, Ottawa, Canada; 
“Motherhood,” a group on the Rice 
Memorial Fountain, New York; the 
Bust of Admiral Schley, State House, 
Annapolis; Collier Aero ‘Trophy, 
awarded to Glenn Curtis; and a number 
of fine fountain figures in private parks 
around New York city. 

Since its foundation in 1894, the 
Rinehart School of Sculpture has been 
the alma mater of a number of Mary- 
land men and women who have made 
names for themselves in the annals of 
American sculpture. 

Three of the earliest students, all 
natives of Baltimore, stand well in the 
ranks of American sculptors, Hans 
Schuler and J. Maxwell Miller, both of 
whom won scholarships to Paris, and 
Edward Berge. Mr. Berge died sud- 
denly on October 12, 1924, his passing 
robbing us of an artist whose creations 
were eagerly sought for the decoration 
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BRONZE Bust OF SIDNEY LANIER. 
By Ephraim Keyser in Johns Hopkins University. 


of homes and gardens in all sections of 
our country. 

His monumental pieces comprise the 
Watson Statue on Mt. Royal Avenue; 
the Armistead Monument at Ft. 
McHenry ; the Tattersall Monument in 
Lorraine Cemetery; the-statue of our 
sevet-time mayor, the late H.-C. 
Latrobe, executed in collaboration with 
Mr. Miller and placed on Baltimore 
Street at Broadway; “On the War- 
path,” an Indian subject presented by 
the Peabody Institute to the city to 
find a permanent place in Clifton Park, 
the old residential estate of Johns 
Hopkins; the Chapin A. Harris Bust on 
North Avenue at Linden Avenue; and 
the Statue of Mayor Haves in the City 
Hall. 

Mention should also be made of his 
Pieta, a life-size group in cement tinted 
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HIS MOST POPULAR SMALL BRONZE, IS IN THE FOREGROUND. 


to harmonize with a mural painting by 
Miss Gabrielle de V. Clements, another 
Baltimore artist, in a chapel of St. 
Patrick’s Church, Washington; of his 
numerous portrait reliefs and imagi- 
native works; and of his beautiful and 
technically admirable “Muse Finding 
the Head of Orpheus,” modelled during 
his student days in Paris when he was a 
pupil of Verket and of Rodin. It was 
later cut in marble in his Baltimore 
studio. 

The first comprehensive display of 
Mr. Berge’s work was recently held at 
the Memorial Exhibition arranged at 
the Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Space does not permit mention of all 
of the works by Mr. Schuler that 


deserve notice. Some Of (thes more 
notable are the marble “Ariadne’”’ in 
the Walters Gallery; “ Adam and Eve”’ 
in the Peabody collection of casts; 
“Marathon Runner’’; the Riggs Me- 
morial in Greenmount Cemetery; the 
Krug Memorial in Louden Park Ceme- 
tery; the Buchanan Monument soon to 
be erected in Washington; the memorial 
doors for the Fifth Regiment Armory, 
and an imposing array of portrait busts 
and reliefs. 

Mr. Schuler’s work, in whatever 
form, shows masterly technique and 
much diversity of style. 

Mr. Miller, who succeeded me in 
charge of the Rinehart School of 
Sculpture, is one whose work in quality 
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far overshadows quantity. Every- 
thing from his studio is artistically 
conceivedand carefully studied. Among 
his earlier productions is the splendidly 
modelled and majestic group “Orpheus 
and Hurydice,’ done in his Paris 
student days, which now adorns the 
Peabody Institute library. The quali- 
ties that give it distinction are obvious 
in such of his later works as the Monu- 
ment to the Women of the Confederacy 
on University Parkway, Baltimore; the 
reliefs of the Gilman Memorial at the 
Johns Hopkins University; the Me- 
morial to French Soldiers and Sailors at 
Annapolis; the Gibbons and Jenkins 
medals, the lovely Head of a Girl in the 
Walters collection, and the soulful 
small bronze “Twilight.” 

Rachel Marshall Hawks (Mrs. 
Arthur W. Hawks, Jr.) is another 
Baltimorean who, having graduated 
from the Maryland Institute, worked for 
several years in the Rinehart School. 
She has a number of attractive small 
bronzes to her credit. 

The late Emily Bishop, a native of 
Maryland, graduated from the Mary- 
land Institute in 1904 and was given a 
scholarship to the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy ,where she took up modeling during 
her second year. 

Besides other awards she received the 
European Travel Scholarship and upon 
her return from abroad she opened a 
studio in Philadelphia and produced a 
number of works of high excellence. 
Her large relief “Spring”’ is full of life 
and charm and, as was always the case 
where her modeling was concerned, it 
denoted great imagination and sculp- 
turesque feeling. Her death in 1912 
cut short what promised to be a most 
successful career. 

In 1908 the Municipal Art Society of 
Baltimore in co-operation with the 
National Sculpture Society held a great 
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‘“BREATH OF SPRING.’’ 


Last work by the late Edward Berge, recently bought 
by Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 


exibition at the. Hiith Regiment 
Armory in Baltimore that proved a 
stimulus to American sculpture gen- 
erally. The entire floor space of the 
vast enclosure was transformed into a 
formal garden in which the exhibits 
were most effectively displayed. It was 
a tremendous success and supplied an 
educational influence which made itself 
felt immediately and which has en- 
dured. 

The younger Baltimore sculptors are 
doing much to maintain the tradition 
and ideals of their predecessors. J. 
Edgar Stauffer was awarded the Rine- 
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hart Scholarship to Paris after five 
years of very promising work in the 
Rinehart School. He spent four years 
abroad, ‘“‘L,Abandonée,’’ now in the 
Peabody collection, having been ex- 
ecuted during that period. Since re- 
turning to Baltimore he has done many 
artistic small bronzes. 

George Conlon, a Marylander, and 
Emanuel Cavacos, who is of Greek 
parentage, also received the Rinehart 
Scholarship to Paris, the award having 
been made jointly during the same 
year (1911). Asaresult of their work 
there, Mr. Conlon sent over his 
“David,” a large fountain group 
‘Nymph and Young Faun,’ andseveral 
small bronzes of good quality, and Mr. 
Cavacos sent a life-size “‘Aspiration.”’ 
These casts and bronzes were added to 
the Peabody Collection. Both sculp- 
tors are still abroad. 

Louis Rosenthal, who was born in 
Russia and brought up in Baltimore, 
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By Hans Schuler in Walters Gallery. 


likewise was a student of the Rinehart 
School. He has a rare talent for minia- 
ture sculpture and has devoted himself 
to work of this character. His figures 
and groups, some containing a dozen or 
so figures, seldom more than an inch in 
height, are remarkable not only for 
their imagery and symbolism but also 
for vigorous modeling. His memorial 
presented by the Zionists of America to 
Lord Balfour, in token of his work in 
behalf of the Palestine project, is the 
most important of his many creations. 

Joseph Alluisi, Valerie Walter, Ben- 
jamin Kurtz, Wilmer Hoffman and 
Alvin Meyer are other students of the 
Rinehart School who deserve attention 
in an article of this kind. 

Mr. Alluisi has very successfully 
established a studio for architectural 
ornament in Baltimore; Miss Walter, 
who has made numerous interesting 
animal studies, portraits and small 
bronzes of considerable originality, has 
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a studio in New York. Jack Lambert 
should be noted in passing because of 
the spirited bronzes of athletes he has 
modeled. 

Mr. Kurtz, upon completing his 
studies in Baltimore, went to the 


Pennsylvania Academy, where he soon 


took all of the prizes for sculpture in 
sight, including the EuropeanTraveling 
Scholarship. He was also assistant to 
Mr. Grafly on a number of his monu- 
mental works. He is now located in 
Baltimore and we may soon see much 
that is both interesting and worthy 


‘from his studio. 


Mr. Hoffman likewise studied at the 
Pennsylvania Academy and he, too, 
won the European Traveling Scholar- 
ship. His forte is animal sculpture and 
he has already produced some first-rate 
small bronzes. ies 

Mr. Meyer came from Cambridge, 
Maryland, and the famous Eastern 
Shore of our State may well be proud of 
him. He is another of the Maryland 
Institute graduates who was enabled to 
study abroad because of winning the 
Pennsylvania Academy ‘Travel prize. 
He went to Rome, where he entered the 
American Academy. So favorable was 
the impression his work made that he 
was given the Prix de Rome. Heis still 
in the Eternal City, having been given 
the Rinehart Scholarship to Rome for 
three years. 

Mr. Meyer’s modeling shows the in- 
fluence of the modern school, but he 
nevertheless has much individuality. 
Two of his bronzes were in the last 
Charcoal Club Exhibition at the Mary- 
land Institute. He has also turned out 
some strong portrait busts and reliefs. 

Isabelle Schultz, assistant instructor 
of modeling at the Institute, Joanna 
Gichner Kendall (Mrs. William Ken- 
dall), and Joseph Fleming, all Balti- 
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‘“SIXTEEN.”’ By Rachel M. Hawks. 


moreans, are still working in the Rine- 
hart School. They have received and 
taken advantage of the European 
Scholarship and we may expect them 
to add to the good record of Maryland 
in sculpture. 

With the passing of the years several 
striking public memorials have been 
erected in various parts of Baltimore. 
The bronze statuary in Mt. Vernon 
Place, presented by William T. 
Walters, greatly increases the at- 
tractiveness of a spot that is ranked 
with the most beautiful in this country. 
These bronzes are a replica of Du Bois’ 
“Military Courage’’; four groups, rep- 
licas of the sculpture on the facade of 
the Louvre; and the colossal Lion, all 
by Barye. The Square’s latest ac- 
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ANDREW O’CONNOR’S LAFAYETTE IN 
MT. VERNON PLACE. 


quisition was a delightful fountain 
figure by Crenier. 

mietne north end of «the, park 
adjacent to the Washington shait 
stands Fremiet’s heroic equestrian 
bronze statue of John Eager Howard, 
while at the south end is Andrew 
O’Connor’s vigorous statue, also an 
equestrian arrangement, of Lafayette. 
The latter was unveiled in the fall of 
1924 on a pedestal whose white marble 
had grown grey with waiting, seeing 
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that it was put into place several years 
ago. 

How long the Lafayette will remain 
in its present position some future 
historian will have to record. For there 
was a discussion regarding the site, 
involving endless columns of comment 
in the Baltimore press, to say nothing 
of street corner and private discussion, 
that left the solution of this weighty 
problem in doubt. 

Other statues in Mt. Vernon Place 
are those of George Peabody by W. W. 
Story and of Severn Teackle Wallis by 
Laurent Marqueste. 

There are two monuments to 
Francis Scott Key—one, the Marburg 
Memorial by Antonin Mercié, at Eutaw 
Place and Lanvale Street, and the other, 
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WoMEN OF THE CONFEDERACY MEMORIAL. 


By J. Maxwell Miller, on University Parkway, 
Baltimore. 
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a national commission awarded Charles 
Henry Niehaus, at Ft. McHenry. The 
latter, a gigantic Orpheus, is nobly con- 
ceived and powerful in its execution. 

The Soldiers and Sailors Monument 
at the Mt. Royal Avenue entrance to 
Druid Hill Park is the work of Adolph 
Weinmann, other pieces to note in the 
park being the Wallace and Columbus 
Statues, by D. W.Stevenson and Achille 
Canessa, respectively. 

The Confederate Soldiers and Sailors 
Monument in Mt. Royal Avenue near 
Lanvale Street is by Ruckstuhl, and 
several squares south of this in front of 
the Lyric is a graceful shaft surmounted 
by asymbolic figure of Liberty, by A. L. 
van der Bergen. One of the more 
recent public memorials is the seated 
figure of Edgar Allan Poe, by the late 
Sir Moses Ezekiel, in Wyman Park. 

Among the older landmarks of the 
eastern part of the city is the Wildey 
Monument, by Edward F. Durang, on 
Broadway. Nearby, in the entrance 
hallway of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
there is a marble replica of Thorvald- 
sen’s heroic Christ. 

Another example of religious sculp- 
ture the visitor should see is the Angel, 
by Daniel Chester French, in the 
baptistry of Emmanuel P. E. Church, 
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CHARLES NIEHAUS’ ‘‘ORPHEUS.’”’ KEY 
MEmoriAL, Ft. McCHENRY. 


Cathedral and Read Streets. She 
kneels in eternal quietude, bathed in the 
mysterious, rich glow of a window by 
La Farge. 


GREEK VASE. 


In the Archaeological Museum 
Johns Hopkins University 
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““WAPPING.”’ 


By Whistler. 
Hutton Collection, Baltimore, Md. 


PRIVATE ART COLLECTIONS OF BALTIMORE 


By THomas C. CORNER 


owned collections of art in Balti- 

more, reference should be briefly 
made to the artistic activities of the 
early settlers of Maryland, since they 
form the background of both the public 
and private art possessions of the city 
at the present day. 

Lord Baltimore and his associates 
brought over from England a tra- 
dition of culture and an interest in 
art, which their descendants (many of 
them rich planters, gaining large 
profits from tobacco and other ex- 
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le any description of the privately 


ports), were able to maintain. ‘Their 
homes were spacious, well designed, 
surrounded by attractive gardens 
planted with bright flowers, and with 
walks lined with boxwood. 

The walls of these historic houses 
were hung with portraits by Hessel- 
ius, Blackburn, Charles Wilson Peale, 
Stuart, Sully and other portrait 
painters of the period; fine silver 
adorned the sideboards; the cupboards 
were filled with china of the best 
English and French manufacturers; 
with the result that Maryland for 


THE Famous ‘Four Docrors.” By John Singer Sargent. 


Owned by the Johns Hopkins University. The portraits are those of Dr. Howard A. Kelly, the late Sir 
William Osler and Dr. William H. Welch (seated right to left) and of the late Dr. William Halsted 
(standing). 
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many years has been, for the hunter of 
fine antiques, a fertile field of explora- 
tion. 

In the early years of the nineteenth 
century, the rich merchants of Balti- 
more, while making the “grand tour”’ 
of Europe, purchased and brought back 
paintings and sculpture (mostly copies 
of Italian masterpieces), for the forma- 
tion of private art collections. Robert 
Gilmor, Doctor Edmondson, C. J. M. 
Eaton, Carroll Spence, and other promi- 
nent citizens, each possessed a number 
of paintings and other works of art of 
merit; and their names appear in the 
catalogue of the first loan exhibition 
organized in the city, by the Maryland 
Historical Society, in 1848, and held in 
the gallery which formed part of its 
building. 

These private collections have long 
since been dispersed, and are cited only 
as evidence of the interest in the fine 
arts that existed in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The collections of 
the present are the natural develop- 
ment of this interest. The popular 
taste changed, it is true, and the art of 
France displaced that of Rome and 
Florence, while the works of modern 
painters took the place of those of the 
Old Masters in popular esteem. Pic- 
tures by Meissonier, Gerome, Rosa 
Bonheur, Bouguereau and, to the more 
discerning, those by Millet, Corot, 
Rousseau, Delacroix and other men of 
the school of 1830, were sought after by 
collectors. 

Among the earliest to take an interest 
in modern art was the late Mr. William 
T. Walters, whose collection was not 
only the first of real importance to be 
formed in Baltimore, but is one of the 
oldest in America. 

In 1861 Mr. Walters went to Paris 
to gratify his love of art, and remained 
there for several years, during which 
time he gathered together the nucleus 
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of the present collection. At no time, 
during the last century, and at no place 
were the opportunities greater for 
obtaining the best pictures by the most 
talented painters of Europe. Nearly 
all the men whose genius gave France 
the leadership in the Fine Arts were 
still living and producing master- 
pieces. Ingres, Delacroix, Millet, Rous- 
seau, Corot, Daubigny, Puvis de Chav- 
annes, and, in sculpture, Barye, were 
to be met in their studios. Mr. Walters 
took full advantage of his opportunity, 
as may be seen in looking over one of 
the early catalogues of the collection. 

Besides paintings, he assembled a 
remarkable group of Chinese and Jap- 
anese porcelains, ivory carvings, and 
bronzes—the group of the last, by 
Barye, being probably the most com- 
plete in the world, as it contains four or 
five unique examples of this great 
master’s work. It is owing to his 
generosity and public spirit that the 
city of Baltimore possesses five large 
bronzes, by Barye, which are placed in 
Mount Vernon Square. 

On the death of Mr. Walters, the col- 
lection passed into the possession of his 
son, Mr. Henry Walters, who has 
greatly added to its size and interest, 
and has made it probably the most 
important private collection in the 
United States. For its proper instal- 
lation, he constructed a handsome 
building, designed in the style of the 
Italian Renaissance by Delano and 
Aldrich. 

The range of the collection may be 
judged of when I mention that it 
includes art works of almost every 
period and country—beginning with 
Egyptian antiques of about 2000 B. C. 
and including many works by living 
artists. 

On entering the building one sees, 
almost immediately, in the center of 
the court around which the galleries 
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By Raphael. 


One of the famous masterpieces of the Walters Gallery, from a print by Norman T. A. Munder & Co. 


are constructed, the “Thinker,” by 
Rodin. Here, placed in this Temple of 
Art, I like to regard this impressive 
figure as typifying the Artist, absorbed 
in creative thought, and surrounded 
by the manifold results of his power and 
skill during many centuries. | 
Then come works in many materials; 
early bronzes of Grecian and Roman 
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origin; Chinese sculpture in stone; mar- 
ble statues of the best Grecian period; 
finely carved sarcophagi of the early 
years in the Christian Era, which once 
held the remains of Roman citizens 
of patrician rank. ‘There are cases of 
Limoges enamels, glowing in color, of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies; wood carvings, so small as to 
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By Corot. 


Jacob Epstein Collection, Baltimore. 


‘“‘SHEPHERDS IN ARCADIA.”’ 


require the use of a magnifying glass 
to see their workmanship clearly; and 
porcelains of Japanese, Chinese and 
European manufacture. 

The mind and eye are almost be- 
wildered by the number and variety of 
the exhibits, each created from some 
emotional impulse awakened by 
religious devotion, love of woman, the 
realization of the tragedy and comedy 
of life, or the sensuous enjoyment and 
inspiration of its picturesqueness and 
beauty. Whatever the origin of the 
impulse which prompted the creation, 
there is, in every instance, that striving 
for perfect expression by fine craftman- 
ship and masterly use of the language 
of art which characterizes the work of 
the true artist. One may here see 
man’s highest achievements in the 
graphic arts and his contribution to 
civilization in this most important 
activity of creative expression. 

Space does not permit of a detailed 
account of the thousands of exhibits, 
but it may be of interest to mention 
that in the Italian room hangs the 


“Madonna of the Candelabra,” by 
Raphael, from the Borghese collec- 
tion; there are some early and rare 
examples of Italian, as well as German 
primitifs. In an adjoining gallery one 
finds a superb portrait by Holbein, and 
another by Goya. Van Dyck is repre- 
sented by a full-length portrait of 
Prince Maurice; and Reynolds, Rae- 
burn, Hopner, Romney, Gainsborough 
and Lawrence by excellent examples of 
their skill. 

In the gallery of Modern Art are 
five paintings from the celebrated 
exhibition ..of “Les  Centaetenere 
d’Oeuvre’’—including Delacroix’ very 
impressive ‘Crucifixion,’ and Millet’s 
masterpiece, = The “Sheepioldaaeat 
Night.” Fortuny is represented by 
“The Snake Charmer’ and several 
other canvases; and Puvis de Chav- 
annes by two interesting studies for 
large decorations. 

Adjoining the residence of Mr. 
Walters on Mount Vernon Place is the 
home of Doctor and Mrs. Henry 
Barton Jacobs, of which the late Stan- 
ford White was the architect. On the 
walls of its various rooms are hung a 
number of interesting family portraits, 
including examples of the work of 
Charles Wilson Peale, Thomas Sully, 
Bonnat, and Cabanel. 

On the opposite side of the Square is 
the home of the Honorable Theodore 
Marburg, at one time United States 
Minister to Belgium, and here again, 
as also in the home of his brother, Mr. 
William Marburg, one may enjoy 
seeing a number of French works 
possessing notable merit—pictures by 
Rousseau, Meissonier, Bonnat, L’ Her- 
mitte, Bouguereau, and other masters. 

Doctor Claribel Cone and her sister, 
Miss Etta Cone, are enthusiasts of the 
extreme modernists, and recently the 
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public had the opportunity of seeing, 
from this collection, representative 
examples of the work of .Matisse, 
Picasso, and others of this school, which 
had been loaned to the Museum. 

Entering the lists later, but with no 
less judgment or enthusiasm for the 
beautiful, is Mr. Jacob Epstein, whose 
first acquisitions were mostly of con- 
temporary art, but who has more 
recently given his attention to the 
works of the old masters, and has 
acquired, among other masterpieces of 
the past, a very fine example by 
Rembrandt and one by Franz Hals. 

In numerous homes may be found old 
portraits and other paintings of merit, 
or possibly the occupant has been a 
collector of other forms of art, as is the 
case with Mrs. Miles White, whose 
residence is a veritable museum. An 
expert in knowledge of old silver, glass, 
porcelain and china, she has, for many 
years, been a discriminating searcher 
for fine examples of these forms of art, 
and her success is very evident in the 
large and varied collection which beau- 
tifies her home. 

Doctor and Mrs. Frank Goodnow, 
Mr. Frank Harvey, Mr. William F. 
Lucas, and Mr. William H. Whitridge 
have each gathered together notable 
examples of the art of China—bronzes 
and porcelains rare in quality—while 
Mr. Virgil Hilyer has collected lamps 
from many countries, and other ap- 
pliances connected with household 
illumination—a most interesting col- 
lection, both historically and artisti- 
cally. 

Baltimore has always been con- 
sidered a “print” city, and, in justifi- 
cation of this descriptive term, it may 
be mentioned that the celebrated Clag- 
horn Collection, of some 18,000 prints, 
is the property of the Honorable John 
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‘“INNOCENCE.”’ 
William Marburg, owner. 


By Bouguereau. 


W. Garrett and his brother, Mr. Robert 
Garrett. Mr. Blanchard Randall, Gen- 
eral Lawrason Riggs, Miss Blanche 
Adler, Mr. Michael Baer and others 
have collections of importance, in- 
cluding prints by the masters of the 
past and also by such modern men as 
Whistler, Zorn, Cameron and Legros. 
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THE BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 


ITS EVOLUTION AND FUTURE 


By WARREN WILMER BROWN 


ancient tradition of culture, it 

has only been during the last few 
years that its dream of a museum of art 
has materialized. 

The possibilities, however, had been 
under discussion for such a long time 
and their various phases had been given 
such thorough and comprehensive 
study, that it was apparent quick 
progress would result once the way 
was cleared toward making the vision 
a reality. 

In the spring of 1922 a stroke of 
fortune befell. Dr. M. Carey Thomas, 
for many years president of Bryn Mawr 
College, offered to lend the Garrett 
property, which she had acquired by 
will from Miss Mary Garrett, as 
museum headquarters. 

The offer was at once accepted by 
the Board, of which Mr. Blanchard 
Randall was and still is the president, 
and as soon as the negotiations with Dr. 
Thomas were completed, the work of 
getting the house ready for its future 
career aS a museum was started. 

A number of gifts had been made 
from time to time, the first having been 
that of Dr. and Mrs. A. R. L. Dohme, 
who presented Sergeant Kendall’s 
“Mischief,’’ so that the nucleus of a 
permanent collection had already been 
formed. 

The result proved what had long 
been argued, that all the Museum 
movement needed was a sufficiently 
strong impetus. The force of con- 
certed opinion on the part of leading 
citizens was back of it and at every 
turn advantage was taken of the 
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A LTHOUGH Baltimore has an 


experience of similar ventures in other 
cities. 

So it was that the success of the 
Museum was assured from the very 
first. ‘There were naturally numerous 
obstacles of one kind or another to 
overcome, but the plan worked 
smoothly and at every stage care was 
taken to provide not only for present 
development but also for future ex- 
pansion. 

The effort to establish the institution 
on the strongest possible basis came to 
a brilliant climax at the November 
election of 1924 when, following an 
energetic and splendidly supported 
campaign, a municipal loan of $1,- 
000,000 for a new building was passed. 

It had become apparent during the 
first year of the Museum’s existence 
that, if it were to realize its fullest 
possibilities and be a credit to Balti- 
more as well as to itself, a building of 
its own, constructed to meet the specific 
requirements, was essential. The 
Board obtained the favorable action of 
the Maryland Legislature of 1924 in an 
Enabling Act authorizing that the 
matter be put before the people of 
Baltimore at the polls. 

There was some opposition at the 
beginning, but this did not cause any 
great amount of trouble and the loan 
was carried by a safe majority in every 
ward of the city. 

Mayor Howard W. Jackson was 
deeply interested in it personally and 
none expressed more gratification over 
its triumph than he. It was recog- 
nized as a rather venturesome thing 
for any city administration to under- 
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take, in view of the many other things 
regarded by politicians as being of 
greater importance to the public wel- 
fare. None had dared before to bring 
such an appeal to the people, and just 
because this was so the outcome was 
awaited with more than a little sus- 
pense. 

Nothing was more significant or 
more helpful than the endorsement of 
the scheme and hard work in its behalf 
on the part of the Baltimore Federation 
of Labor, directed by its president, Mr. 
Henry F. Broening. 

No decision has as yet been reached 
regarding the site for the new Museum 
building, and the equally important 
question of administration is also await- 
ing determination. 

A special committee was formed, with 
Mr. Henry Walters as the chairman, to 
draw up a scheme for conducting the 
future affairs of the Museum. It was 
based upon that employed at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York and it was formally presented the 
Mayor some time ago. 

In the meantime a group of members 
of the Board purchased the Garrett 
Mansion, so that the institution will not 
have to go house hunting before its 
new and permanent home is ready for 
ies 

The present building was never 
meant for a museum, but for all that it 
serves its purpose possibly as well as 
any residence of its period could. The 
location is ideal, being close to the 
center of the city, overlooking one of 
the famous beauty spots among Ameri- 
can cities— Monument Square —in 
which stands the first monument to 
Washington ever erected. 

The house is a square brick structure 
with a rather imposing entrance portico 
supported by Doric columns. It is 
four stories high with a small dome and 
contains thirty or so rooms. 
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General alterations were necessary 
with the exception of the first floor, 
which already boasted a_ well-con- 
structed and lighted gallery connected 
with a conservatory. ‘This floor 
naturally is used for exhibitions, the 
glazed-in court furnishing a charming 
place for the display of sculpture. 
Adjacent to it: is the. one really ex- 
traordinary detail of the building, the 
East Indian Room. Here one finds the 
most elaborate teak-wood carvings, 
this decoration having been done for 
Lockwood De Forest after his own 
designs by natives of Ahemedabad, 
India, who began the work in 
1881. 

This panelling is essentially a mus- 
eum possession and serves as a har- 
monious setting for a collection of East 
Indian metal work assembled by Mr. 
De Forest and purchased by the 
Museum in 1922. These objects date 
from the fifteenth, sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries and 
were intended for temple, domestic and 
personal use. 

The examples were selected chiefly for 
their value to American designers. The 
motifs are human figures, animals and 
geometric forms developed with inlays 
of gold and silver or with. pierced 
patterns. 

The only modern piece in the teak- 
wood room is Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Whitney’s “La Chinoise,”’ a gilt bronze 
figure in the round, charmingly decora- 
tive in its conception and so oriental 
in-ieeling that it micht- have: been 
designed especially for its present 
setting. 

Visitors to the Museum always dis- 
play a great deal of interest in the main 
staircase which, without obvious sup- 
ports of any kind, mounts from the 
first floor to the dome in great spiral 
curves. The executive and conference 
rooms and headquarters of the Friends 
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~DETAIL OF TEAKWOOD Room, 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 


of Art, a Baltimore organization that is 
exercising a beneficial influence on the 
art life of the city, are on the second 
floor and the rooms above are used for 
storage. 

The basement gives the Baltimore 
Handicraft Club a delightful and easily 
accessible room, and back of this the 
Colonial Kitchen islocated. ‘The latter 
offers unusual opportunities to lovers 
of the antique, for it contains one of the 
most complete collections of its kind 
imaginable. 


The 380 objects are owned by Mrs. 
Miles White, Jr., who has lent them 
indefinitely to the Museum. ‘They 
comprise all sorts of utensils and furni- 
ture, some of the pieces being exceed- 
ingly rare, and in addition fine examples 
of early American glass. 

The inaugural exhibition at the 
Museum, which opened on February 
22, 1923, was a big success, having been 
visited by 12,000 people. ‘The total 
attendance during the ensuing two 
years has been nearly 70,000, this figure 
not including the thousands who visited 
the outdoor exhibition of sculpture held 
under the auspices of the Museum the 
falor1o23: 

High standards have been main- 
tained at all of the subsequent ex- 
hibitions. They included the most 
complete collection of paintings by 
Gari Melchers ever got together, etch- 
ings by Whistler, sculpture and draw- 
ings by Rodin, the Bonaparte heir- 
looms, the Halsted furniture collection 
(lent by the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity), work by Baltimore sculptors, 
mezzotints by Arlent-Edwards, en- 
gravings of eighteenth century por- 
traits, contemporary American handi- 
craft, French Art of the eighteenth 
century, modern French Art and other 
group displays. 

The Museum has received a number 
of valuable acquisitions either by loan 
or gift. The principal gifts and loans 
include: “Brooding Silence’, by John 
F. Carlson from the National Academy 
of Design, Ranger Fund; painting by 
S. Edwin Whiteman, from a group of 
friends; water color by William Blake; 
sketches by Fortuny, Michetti and Bel- 
langer, from Mr. William H. Buckler; 
eleven pieces of arms and armor from 
Mrs. Francis T. Redwood; three pieces 
of porcelain from Miss Minna Lurman, 
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fifty-six mezzotints from the artist, S. 
Arlent-Edwards; ivories and _ other 
objects from Mr. and Mrs. William B. 
Oliver; a collection of sculpture by Mr. 
Ephraim Keyser, from the artist; 851 
lantern slides from the School Art 
League, Mr. Thomas C. Corner, and 
the Peabody Institute; 122 books and 
646 pamphlets. Indefinite loans in- 
clude, besides the Colonial Kitchen in- 
stalled by Mrs. White, oriental art 
from Miss Eva G. Baker. 

The latest purchases are “Le Mule- 
tier’’ by Delacroix, “La Lumiére’”’ and 
“Le Coursier’”’ by Odilon Redon, all 
lithographs, and Manet’s etching “Les 
Gitanos.” ‘These were bought from 
the Modern French Exhibition, one of 
the Museum’s strong drawing cards of 
the 1925 winter season. 

From the educational standpoint 
the Baltimore Museum of Art has ac- 
complished surprisingly good results. 
It is being constantly used during the 
season by public and private school 
pupils, women’s clubs and other groups. 
small exhibits, changed from time to 
time, are maintained at schools and 
other places. 

The extension program provides club 
and school meetings at which the 
Director, Miss Florence N. Levy, and 
others tell of the Museum’s aim and 
scope, together with descriptive talks 
on current exhibition material. 

Last summer a free class in art ex- 
pression for children was introduced. 
It met at the Museum three mornings 
a week with an average attendance of 
40, boys and girls ranging from 6 to 16 
years. 

Miss Levy has been director of the 
Museum since its inception and its 
development has been under her gen- 
eral supervision. Her long association 
with the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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THE BALTIMORE MusEuUM oF ART. 
From a drawing by Erik G. Haupt. 


in New York, the American Federation 
of Arts and the School Art League 
furnished her a background and ex- 
perience that stood her in good stead 
when it came to handling the very con- 
siderable difficulties that confronted 
the Museum during the first stage of 
its career. 

The membership is steadily growing, 
having increased from a very small 
group to a representative enrollment of 
nearly 1000. Plans have been made 
for an extensive membership campaign, 
as the fees paid by those on the list 
constitute an important contribution 
to the maintenance fund. The Mus- 
eum receives a municipal appropriation 
of $12,500 annually and the remainder 
of its expense fund is supplied by gifts. 

Much more in the way of voluntary 
contributions is needed and it is hoped 
that wealthy Baltimoreans will profit 
by the example set in other cities whose 
museums have been enriched by large 
donations and individual endowments. 

The fact is especially emphasized 
that steps should be taken without 
delay for the creation of a fund with 
which to purchase works of art for the 
Museutm’s permanent collection. 
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THE PEABODY INSTITUTE 


By FREDERICK R. HUBER 


EW organizations have been so 
F important a factor in the artistic 
development of the city as has 
been the Peabody Institute, which 
holds a distinctive place in the life of 
Baltimore. It is a portion of the great 
foundation established in 1868 by 
George Peabody, the leading philan- 
thropist of his day, and is the largest 
endowed institution of its kind in the 
country. Since its establishment it has 
been the heart of Baltimore’s organized 
musical and art culture, enriching the 
taste, raising the standards, and open- 
ing wide the door of opportunity to 
higher things for many thousands of 
Baltimoreans. The Peabody founda- 
tion consists of a publiclibrary, a gallery 
of art, and a conservatory of music. 
The art gallery has been temporarily 
suspended and its former quarters ex- 
tensively improved for the use of the 
Conservatory. 
situated on Mt. Vernon Place, at 
the foot of Washington’s Monument, in 
the heart of the most beautiful part of 
the city, the Peabody Institute, be- 
stowed as George Peabody’s great gift 
upon the city of his adoption, has not 
only enriched the city of Baltimore, 
but has conferred an inestimable boon 
upon the student of music; for in no 
other city in America are more favor- 
able conditions for serious study to be 
found. 
The Conservatory of Music is de- 
signed, as expressed in the language of 
its founder, George Peabody, to be 
“adapted in the most effective manner 
to diffuse and cultivate a taste for 
music, the most refining of all the arts, 
by providing a means of studying its 
principles and practising its composi- 
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tions, and by periodical concerts, aided 
by the best talent and most eminent 
skill within the means of the Trustees 
to procure.”’ Being an endowed in- 
stitution, it is thus freed from the 
necessity of making the concessions 
which financial considerations usually 
impose and is able to maintain an ex- 
ceptionally high standard for gradua- 
tion. ‘To this is due the fact that its 
alumni are in such demand for positions 
throughout the United States. 

The founder of this renowned in- 
stitution was born at Danvers, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1795, and at an early 
age settled in Baltimore, where he 
engaged in business. Later, moving to 
England, he prospered exceedingly, 
and became one of the richest men in 
the world. In 1857 he bestowed a gift 
of money that in the end aggregated 
$1,400,000 for the founding of the 
Peabody Institute in Baltimore. Dur- 
ing his life he gave away from eight to 
nine million dollars. 

Among his gifts, besides that of the 
Peabody Institute, were the Institute 
at Danvers, now the town of Peabody; 
the Islington poor-benefaction project, 
in London, in which some seven or 
eight blocks of tenements were built 
for rental on moderate terms to those in 
straitened circumstances; $3,500,000 
for the promotion of educational in- 
terests in the Southern States; and the 
museums at Yale and Harvard that 
bear his name. It can be truly said of 
him that “in the greatness of his 
benevolence, George Peabody stands 
alone.’’ 

While the influence of the Peabody 
Institute has grown steadily, its plant 
had remained the same until last 
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season, when the dream of long years 
came true, a substantial legacy being 
bequeathed to it by J. Wilson Leakin, 
who died two years ago. Immediately 
steps were taken to enlarge and 
modernize the building, so that it 
might have a physical equipment on a 
par with its artistic standard. 

The Library, now of international 
reputation, is of great importance to 
all classes of the community, especially 
to the members of the professions, 
residents of the city. On the twelfth of 
October, 1866, the Library, embracing 
sixteen thousand volumes, was opened 
to the public. Today, it contains 
213,243 volumes, 41,017 pamphlets, 


and 1,568 maps, distributed throughout 
almost every branch of knowledge. 

Friendly to all, and as accessible as 
it can readily be made, it is meant to 
be the study of the student and the 
resort of the investigator. ‘The treas- 
ures that it contains are limited to no 
country, language, or time. It seeks to 
get the best that exists, on all topics of 
human investigation, and works which 
have been jealously guarded as unique 
treasures in one or another of the 
libraries of Europe have been reprinted 
by subscription and now substantial 
copies of these rareties grace the collec- 
tion of the Peabody Library. 
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MUSIC IN BALTIMORE 


By FREDERICK PHILIP STIEFF 


ever give to music what music has 

within itself to give to a munici- 
pality. I think, however, it is a just 
claim that the city of Baltimore has 
done more for the promotion of music 
within its own gates, and stands out 
with greater prominence as an example 
of what a municipality can derive from 
music, than any other American city. 
This to a student of Baltimore is not 
surprising. I have before me a volume 
entitled “Geographical Compilation,”’ 


| is doubtful if a municipality can 


published in 1806, from which I quote 


the following: “The population of 
Maryland amounts to 350,000 inhab- 
itants, 108,000 of whom are slaves; the 
inhabitants of Maryland are collected 
from various European nations of dif- 
ferent manners and religions, but hos- 
pitality, generosity, unaffected polite- 
ne eee ee... lOve of literature 
and of the arts and sciences form their 
national character.’ 

This observation made one hundred 
and nineteen years ago was vindicated, 
so far as the art of music was concerned, 
only eight years later in 1814, when our 
beloved national anthem ‘The Star 
Spangled Banner’”’ emanated from our 
patriot, Francis Scott Key. 

It is scarcely to be expected that a 
city and state whose history music has 
so nationally immortalized could fail 
ever to appreciate the debt it owes to 
music, so that today we find Baltimore 
taking the lead civically over all other 
American cities in the promotion of 
music. 

For nearly ten years this city has 
supported the only municipal 
symphony orchestra in the United 
States, and by supporting it we mean 
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its establishment and maintenance 
solely from the tax appropriation of 
this city. By this means the citizens of 
the city and state can hear, under the 
direction of so able a musician and 
conductor as Gustav Strube, orchestral 
concerts of highest standard with 
artists of international prominence, as 
well as affording opportunity and en- 
couragement to local talent. The 
prices of seats to the public, from 
twenty-five to seventy-five cents, and 
the attendance of these concerts, are 
sufficient vindication, were any needed, 
for municipal support. I cannot recall 
a Sunday night performance of the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra before 
other than a capacity house. 

Not content with the mere existence 
of a municipal orchestra, Frederick R. 
Huber, the very able municipal Direc- 
tor of Music, incidentally the only 
holder of such a title in this country, 
set about to use this remarkable 
vehicle for the greatest public benefit. 
Each final rehearsal of the Orchestra 
is now held at one of the larger high 
schools and is followed by explanatory 
notes for the pupils. In 1924 the novel 
and happy plan of a series of children’s 
concerts was inaugurated, with admis- 
sion fee of twenty-five cents. No adults 
are admitted unless accompanied by 
children. The success of this new de- 
parture was as complete as spon- 
taneous. 

Baltimore is the only city in the 
country to have a distinct department 
of music. It is presided over by a 
Municipal Director who controls and 
directs both the municipal and park 
bands. For example, during the sum- 
mer season the municipal band is 
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carried by motor truck to various parts 
of the city where concerts are given, 
and by the aid of stereopticon slides 
the community joins in the singing of 
old and familiar songs. 

The Park Band is, of course, on 
continuous seasonal duty throughout 
the splendid system of parks of which 
Baltimore so proudly boasts. ‘The first 
and to date only “ Municipal Anthem’’ 
was brought to birth in Baltimore nine 
years ago when the city offered prizes 
in a nation-wide competition, $500 for 
the best poem inspired by Baltimore 
and $500 for the best musical setting 
for the winning poem. 

The contest was without partiality 
and was nation-wide, so it was with 
great satisfaction and civic pride that 
the winners of both could be announced 
as Baltimoreans. 

Folger McKinsey, the Bentztown 
Bard, dear to the hearts of all Mary- 
landers, composed the words, and 
a prominent musician, Mrs. Emma 
Hemberger, successfully set them to 
music. As an encouragement to Balti- 
more pianists, the municipality this 
year inaugurated a competition, the 
judges having been Guiomar Novaes, 
Oscar Wagner and Ernest Hutcheson. 
The winner, Miss Ercelle Mitchell, was 
awarded by selection as soloist with the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra at its 
last concert of the season. In future 
years such contests will probably be 
extended to vocalists as well as other 
instrumentalists. 

Thus it is seen that municipally 
Baltimore is not only taking her part in 
the development of music, but stands 
pre-eminent among all American cities 
in so doing. Credit should be given 
to the three Mayors who have made 
this possible: Mayor Preston, who 
with Mr. Huber inaugurated the Mu- 
nicipal Department of Music; Mayor 
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Broening, who increased the endow- 
ment; the present Mayor Jackson, 
under whose régime the department is 
making such rapid and comprehensive 
strides; and last but not least, to Mr. 
Frederick Huber, who through his 
indefatigable industry and sincerity 
of purpose has succeeded in putting 
music into politics and in keeping 
politics out of music. May other 
cities which in course of time will 
emulate Baltimore in her department 
of music—and there will of course be 
many—be as fortunate in the selection 
of a director. 

In considering the musical season of 
Baltimore the following observations 
will prove of interest. So far this 
season we have been favored by five 
orchestras: the Philadelphia, Boston, 
New York Symphony, New York 
Philharmonic, and our own Baltimore 
Symphony. 

Four Opera Companies have graced 
our Lyric: the Chicago, San Carlo, 
Vienese, and Polish, and almost every 
artist of the first water filling engage- 
ments in this country has visited our 
concert stage this season. It is a most 
unusual incident when an artist of 
highest calibre does not have a paying 
house, and on such isolated occasions it 
is generally because the artist is locally 
unknown in spite of his or her merit. 

The big talent almost invariably 
plays to not only capacity houses but to 
overflowing ones. For example, Chal- 
iapin, Paderewski, Kreisler, Jeritza, 
Rachmaninoff, Galli-Curci, and Mc- 
Cormack play to the capacity of stan- 
dees always, the Lyric having a seating 
capacity of over two thousand. 

.The same may be said of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, New York Sym- 
phony, and our own Baltimore Sym- 
phony. The Chicago Opera in its 
three-night season this year almost had 
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sufficient standees to fill the Lyric for a 
fourth performance, and throughout 
the present season the Lyric has ac- 
commodated standees and turned away 
a sufficient number to have refilled it 
many times. 

Unquestionably the greatest influ- 
ence, musically, in the history of the 


city, has been the Peabody Institute. 


The oldest and most noted institution 
of its kind in the country, it has at- 
tracted endorsement from every state 
in the Union and many foreign coun- 
tries. Its success is due largely to the 
uninterrupted régime of Mr. Harold 
Randolph, who has occupied for over 
twenty-five years the position of Direc- 
tor of the Institute, a position requiring 
and receiving in one—a musician, a 
diplomat, and a gentleman. 

Too much credit cannot be given to 
such organizations as the Johns Hop- 
kins Orchestra, under the able leader- 
ship of Mr. Edwin Turnbull, who has 
developed through it a credit to the 
University and to the city; to choruses 
such as the Meyerbeer, under the baton 
of that most genial and capable of 
conductors, George Castelle, as well as 
that of the Metropolitan Club, and to 
Mr. Joseph Pache, who for over a 
quarter of a century has maintained 
interest in oratorio through his de- 
voted organization, the Baltimore Ora- 
torio Society. The weekly organ re- 
citals under the auspices of the Mary- 
land Casualty Company, held in their 
new and spacious auditorium, and the 
recitals of the University Club, always 
becoming more frequent and always 
with the “S. R. O.” sign out, have come 
to be regarded as musical factors in the 
community. 

And should I not be deserving of the 
epithet of “ingrate,’’ and fit for social 
ostracism, were I not to acknowledge 
the important influence of the ladies of 


Baltimore? A dominant element is the 
Baltimore Music Club, which is show- 
ing most conclusively its ability and the 
need ofits influence in the musical life of 
the city. 

In closing, would it be inappropriate 
to dwell a moment on what so many of 
us are in total ignorance of—the part 
Baltimore has played in the develop- 
ment of that most popular of all 
musical instruments—the pianoforte? 
Some of the most noted pioneers of 
pianoforte building in this country 
received their start or spent a large 
portion of their time in Baltimore. I 
refer to such men as James Stewart, who 
manufactured in Baltimore in the early 
eighteen hundreds. He built up quite 
an export trade with the West Indies, 
which the wars, however, interrupted. 
He later joined the House of Collard in 
England, which is today one of the 
foremost manufacturers in that coun- 
try. Hiskey, of the same period, one of 
the pioneers of the early manufac- 
turers of pianofortes in this country, 
also located in Baltimore, but a little 
later than James Stewart. 

Conrad Meyer settled in Baltimore 
before migrating to Philadelphia, with 
which city his activities are more 
readily associated. He was born in 
Marburg, Hesse-Cassel, and emigrated 
to Baltimore in 1819, moving to 
Philadelphia in 1832. ‘To him, prob- 
ably, is due the greatest single develop- 
ment of the pianoforte in the nine- 
teenth century—the use of the first iron 
plate in the pianoforte, marking the 
birth of a heavier case, frame and 
braces over the more delicate spinets of 
the period. Meyer later moved to 
Boston. Today two of the most 
prominent and noted pianofortes in 
common use emanate from Baltimore 
factories, both approaching the cen- 
tenary of their existence. 
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“WASHINGTON RESIGNING His Commission.” By E. H. Blashfield. 


Entire panel of Mural decoration in Baltimore Court House. 


MURALS ADORNING BALTIMORE 
COURT HOUSE 


By Emity EMERSON LANTZ 


HE Court House of Baltimore 
City, Md., is perhaps the finest 
temple of Justice in the United 

States. It occupies an area of 58,238 
Square feet, bounded by Lexington, 
Calvert, Fayette and St. Paul Streets, 
and was completed in December, 1899, 
at a cost of $2,250,000. The architects 
were Wyatt & Nolting, of Baltimore, 
and the builders, John Gill & Sons, of 
Baltimore, and D. W. Thomas, of Ohio. 
Built of white marble with granite 
basement, its architectural conception 
was poetic in that its Renaissance classic 
design made provision for artistic 
adornment. : 
Sculpture found place in eight im- 
posing monolith columns over 30 feet 
in height and in an heroic bronze 
statue of Cecilius Calvert, second Lord 
Baltimore. ‘The latter was presented 
to the city by the Society of Colonial 
Wars. The figure, which was unveiled 
November 22, 1908, was designed by 
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Louis Weinert, sculptor, and cost 
$5,000. It stands at the western en- 
trance to the Court House, while the 
columns adorn the east loggia at Cal- 
vert Street. 

Painting is represented in murals of 
magnificent color and finest execution 
in loggia, corridors and court rooms, 
and all contribute an impressive setting 
to the great Drama of Municipal Life 
daily enacted within this civic center. 

The mural decorations of the: Balti- 
more Court House owe their existence 
to the Municipal Art Society of Balti- 
more. In October 1899 this society 
offered to give the city $5,000 to pro- 
vide a mural decoration for the Court 
House upon condition that Baltimore 
expended $10,000 for two similar works 
of art. The offer was accepted, a Court 
House Commission appointed by the 
city and charged with the expenditure 
of the money appropriated by Balti- 
more, and the following joint committee 
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appointed to procure the decorations: 
Theodore Marburg, John N. Steele, 
J. B. Noel Wyatt, Henry D. Harlan, 
Ferdinand C. Latrobe and Frank N. 
Hoen. 

With the exception of one, the murals 
were executed by American painters, 


and all are by men of international 


reputation as artists. 

Charles Yardley Turner, a native of 
Baltimore, who was, when he died, 
director of the Maryland Institute 
School of Fine Arts, received and 
executed the first commission and later 
painted a second mural of equal size, 
importance and beauty. 

Edwin Howland Blashfield, of New 
York, one of the most noted mural 
painters of this country, executed two 
commissions for the Court House, each 
a great incident visualized in a great 
way. Mr. Blashfield is president of the 
National Academy of Design and a 
former president of the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters and was ap- 
pointed to the National Commission of 
Fine Arts after D. W. Millet was lost 
with the Titanic. 

The late John La Farge, of New York, 
who was both a great painter and a 
notable writer, executed a series of 
murals presenting the famous law givers 
of history. 

Perhaps it was in memory of the 
youthful but valorous Marquis de La 
Fayette that the Commission ap- 
pointed a French artist to paint the 
mural decoration that commemorates 
the surrender of the British forces to 
the Continental Army, at Yorktown, 
Vai, on October 19, 1781. The artist 
chosen was the late Jean Paul Laurens, 
of Paris, France, famous mural painter, 
who executed his work for the Balti- 
more Court House when 72 years of 
age. By permission of the Commis- 
sion, he exhibited the canvas at the 
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Paris Salon, after which the late Julian 
LeRoy White, of Baltimore, and Jean 
Pierre Laurens, relative of the artist, 
brought the great picture to America. 

Dramatic moments in the history of 
the United States and Maryland are the 
subjects of these vividly descriptive 
paintings. 

The first mural, that by Mr. Turner, 
was unveiled June 2, 1902, on the east 
wall of the Criminal Court corridor. It 
impressively commemorates the acquir- 
ing of Maryland from the American 
Indians under the title “Barter with 
the Indians for land in Southern Mary- 
fands 1634.1 

Governor Leonard Calvert and his 
fellow Pilgrims landed from the Ark 
and The Dove at the mouth of the 
Potomac River in March 1634. 

“They were met by friendly In- 
dians, Yaocomicos, under the sover- 
eignty of the Emperor of Piscataway, 
from whom they bought a tract of land 
for axes, hoes and cloth, and laid out 
the plan of a city which they called St. 
Marys.”’ 

The composition is in three great 
panels, the decoration of which con- 
veys the thought and action which per- 
tained to the purchase of the land. 

The central panel shows Leonard 
Calvert in conference with the Indians, 
with Captain Fleete acting as inter- 
preter 

In one side panel Indians are examin- 
ing with interest and curiosity their 
newly acquired agricultural implements 
and fabrics, while the other side panel 
reveals a family group of colonists 
walking along the bank of the river 
visualizing their first dreams of estab- 
lishing a home in Maryland. 

Emphasis is laid upon the fact that 
Maryland was peaceably purchased 
from the Indians—not taken by force 
and bloodshed. 
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The other mural, painted by Mr. 
Turner, entitled ‘““The Burning of the 
Peggy Stewart,’ adorns the west wall 
of the vestibule of the Criminal Court. 
It was unveiled January 11, 1905. It 
took the artist over a year to paint 
this picture, 60 feet long and 10 feet 
high, in which all the figures are historic 
characters and life sized. It is a pic- 
ture realistic in every detail. Faces 
and attitudes are wonderfully expres- 
sive of the tension and excitement 
under which all actors and spectators 
at Annapolis, Md., were laboring at the 
time. The picture tells the story of the 
eventful hour when Anthony Stewart, a 
Scotch ship owner, and resident of 
Annapolis, was forced, October 17,1774, 
to fire his own brig, Peggy Stewart, 
because it entered the harbor laden 
with more than a ton of tea. For this 
commodity Maryland had refused to 
pay “taxation without representation.”’ 

In the central panel the burning 
vessel in the background is the symbol 
and outward manifestation of this 
protest. 

In the foreground stands Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, afterwards a 
signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, as the leader of the Com- 
' mittee of Safety. Opposite him stands 
Dr. Charles Alexander Warfield, leader 
of the “ Whig Club,’’ with his followers 
behind him. 

In the side panels both groups are 
extended—on the right, to Anthony 
Stewart’s house, where ladies and 
gentlemen stand watching the confla- 
gration. To the left stands Anthony 
Stewart, who has performed his part in 
firing his own vessel. 

The point of view is from a spot 
within what is now the United States 
Naval Academy grounds, looking 
nearly east over Chesapeake Bay, and 
called Windmill Point. 
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Edwin Howland Blashfield’s “Re- 
ligious Toleration”’ glorifies the great 
principle of religious liberty, protected 
by law, which was an ideal underlying 
the colonization of Maryland by the 
founder of the Province—an ideal 
which found achievement and has 
endured. The Maryland Colonists 
passed the Act of Toleration in 1649. 

The mural is in one great canvas that 
adorns the Circuit Court and was un- 
veiled October I9, 1904. 

Itasca’ symbolic’ rather’ than* a 
realistic picture. The central figure 
represents Lord Baltimore recommend- 
ing his people to Wisdom, Justice and 
Mercy, while Wisdom holds out the 
olive branch of Peace to the tolerant. 
Behind Lord Baltimore, a Catholic 
priest and a Protestant clergyman hold 
between them the edict of toleration. 

An Indian squaw and a negress 
crouch behind the Lord Proprietary 
and lay hold of his mantle of black and 
gold. To right and left are figures of 
colonists. Beside Justice, a boy holds 
a shield with the date of the edict, 
1649. In the center of the decoration a 
nude boy holds scales level as a symbol 
of equity and points upward to the 
motto of the Baltimores—“ ‘Thou hast 
covered us with the shield of Thy 
goodwill.”’ 

The background of the picture is 
woodland with a suggestion of Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

The Act of Toleration dealt effec- 
tively with the chief religious problem 
that at that date called for solution at 
the hands of those entrusted with the 
affairs of government in the Province 
of Maryland. 

The other mural by Mr. Blashfield 
is ‘Washington Surrendering his 
Commission,’ on December 23, 1783. 

This was the second mural decora- 
tion completed for the Baltimore Court 
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House and adorns the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. It was unveiled January 
Di £93: y 

The treatment of the mural is 
symbolical, yet it tells vividly and im- 
pressively the story of that immortal 
hour in the life of George Washington 
that was so memorable an event in 
American History. Its splendor as a 
decoration befits its greatness as an 
incident. 

In the picture Columbia sits en- 
throned bearing sword and cuirass and 
wearing the Phrygian bonnet or liberty 
cap. At her feet Washington is sup- 
posed to be laying down his commission 
as General-in-Chief of the Continental 
Army. Opposite Washington stands a 
female figure, representing the Com- 
monwealth of Maryland, who is garbed 
in the colors of the State. In the back- 
ground War sheaths her sword and 
Resistance to Oppression breaks a rod, 
while Prosperity, bearing a horn of 
plenty, and Commerce, with the cadu- 
ceus, follow Washington and the pro- 
claiming of peace. Seated upon steps 
below the central group is the figure of 
History. 

The “Surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown,’ October 19, 1781, is the 
subject of four great panels in the 
Orphans’ Court Room, painted by M. 
Laurens. The French artist was given 
the commission for the work in 1907 
and it was unveiled December 8, 
1910. The cost was $13,000, of which 
the Maryland Line Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, contri- 
buted $2,000, the Municipal Art Society 
$1,000, and the city the remainder of 
the sum. 

The siege of Yorktown lasted from 
the 6th to the 19th of October, 1781. 
In accordance with the articles of 
capitulation, the British troops, some 
eight thousand men, marched out 


between two lines of the besieging 
forces—Americans on the right, French 
on the left. The same articles pre- 
scribed that all British colors be cased. 
Owing to illness, Lord Cornwallis depu- 
tized General O’Hara to represent him 
at the surrender. ‘This scene M. Lau- 
rens has depicted with dramatic force: 
English and Hessians defiling past their 
American and French opponents with 
lowered colors. 

The artist, John La Farge, of New 
York, died November 14, 1910, but his 
famous Law Givers in the west lobby of 
the Baltimore Court House, “‘continue,”’ 
it has been said, ‘an enduring memorial 
to his genius.”’ 

The great Law Givers, as painted by 
Mr. La Farge, are: The Emperor Jus- 
tinian, Roman historian and law- 
giver, at whose right hand stands the 
Empress Theodora, whose name signi- 
fies ‘Gift of God,’’ and who was re- 
garded as the source of his inspiration. 
It is upon the south wall of the St. 
Paul Street corridor and was executed 
in 1907. 

The remaining mural decorations 
representing famous lawgivers were 
also executed in 1907 and adorn the 
same corridor. They are as follows: 


On the north wall, Moses, whois shown » 


beneath a cloud; and by his side Joshua, 
listening to words of wisdom from the 
leader of the Hebrew tribes. 

On the west wall: Numa Pompilius, 
legendary king of Rome, founder 
of religious ceremonies and reputed 
founder of Roman law; and Moham- 
med, Arabian prophet and lawmaker. 

On the east wall: Lycurgus, law- 
giver of Spartan legend, reputed to 
have modeled the constitution of Sparta 
and composed a code of jurisprudence 
based upon the best laws by Minos and 
other great thinkers; and Confucius, 
famous sage and lawgiver of China. 
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GREEK VASES. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM AT THE 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


By Davip M. ROBINSON. 


of immense value and interest to 

teachers and students and to the 
public in Baltimore. School children 
often come with their teachers to see the 
things there exhibited, which attract 
and hold the attention of the very 
young as well as the older. History 
becomes a reality to those who see 
these tangible remains of antiquity. 
The museum has many objects of 
artistic beauty, and serves the purpose 
of a laboratory for students of art and 
archaeology, history and the classics. 

As long ago as 1880 Professors 
Frothingham and Emerson bought a 
number of excellent Greek vases and 
terra-cottas, which any museum in the 
world would be glad to have. There 
are signed vases by Nicosthenes and 
Phintias, as well as by Epictetus, the 
only one in America. ‘There are vases 
in the style of Euphronius, Duris, Cha- 
chrylion, Oltus, and Macron. 

There are many interesting Etruscan 
terra-cotta antefixes with female and 
Medusa heads and a unique mold for 
making such. Professor Adams some 
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years later acquired the Helbig col- 
lection of Greek and Roman coins, and 
Mr. Theodore Marburg gave a fine 
collection of Babylonian cylinders, 
Greek, Roman and Renaissance gems, 
earrings, rings and other jewelry from 
Cyprus. 

Mr. Sonneborn presented a remark- 
able collection of Jewish ceremonial 
objects, and Mr. Cohen many Egyptian 
antiquities. Since 1907 these collections 
have been materially increased by pur- 
chases in Italy and the Orient by means 
of afund contributed by several promi- 
nent Baltimoreans, including Messrs. 
W. H. Buckler, R. Brent Keyser, R. J. 
Whiter |ieLle Roy “White, —Robert 
Garrett, W. W. Spence, J. T. Dennis, 
Eugene Levering, E. G. Miller, Miss 
Julia Rogers, Mrs. Henry Barton 
Jacobs and others. 

The collection now includes numerous 
specimens of the various volcanic and 
other building stones used in Rome and 
Pompeii, lead water pipes inscribed 
with the names of Roman Emperors, 
and over 200 polished samples of the 
different kinds of colored marbles 


ANCIENT FISH PLATES. 


which were imported into ancient 
Rome. 

There are more than a hundred in- 
scriptions on marble or bronze, and a 
fine collection of Greek, Etruscan and 
Roman bronzes, among them such 
things: wase diness bracelets. evases, 
strainers, cooking vessels, strigils, per- 
fume bottles, spears, shield ornaments, 
weights and scales, locks and keys, 
statuettes, spoons, lamps, mirrors, amu- 
lets and the like. 

In marble there are several small 
statues, busts, reliefs and sculptured 
funeral urns. Among the terra-cottas 
are several figurines, including some 
from Tanagra; many vases, toys, lamps 
and painted reliefs. There is even an 
ancient Roman savings-bank, beauti- 
fully decorated with a representation of 
Hermes. In gold and silver there are 
safety pins, earrings, finger rings, 
precious gems and pretty necklaces. 
In glass there are some fine specimens 
of ancient Roman glass, which in most 
cases has taken on a beautiful iri- 
descence. 

An important accession of recent 
years is a very notable collection of 
Greek and Roman coins purchased by 
Mr. W. H. Buckler in Spain. There 
are over 1,500 well-preserved coins, 


among them many beautiful gold ones, 
decorated in many cases with well- 
defined portraits of the Roman 
Emperors. 

There are also good collections of 
paleolithic and neolithic things, of 
Mexican and Indian antiquities, of 
oriental weapons, as well as many 1m- 
portant engravings and portraits, in- 
cluding that of the Four Hopkins 
Doctors by Sargent (see p. 240). 

Mr. Edgar Miller bequeathed to the 
museum his remarkable collection of 
geological specimens, vases, glass and 
coins. Mr. James T. Dennis left us his 
very fine collection of prehistoric and 
Egyptian antiquities. This, added to 
the Cohen collection of more than 
seven hundred Egyptian objects, the 
first Egyptian collection made in 
America, illustrates the history of art 
and life in Egypt from predynastic to 
Ptolemaic times. 

Another recent accession is a valu- 
able set of old Graeco-Roman medical 
and surgical instruments, found several 
years ago near Colophon, in Asia Minor. 
The instruments, thirty-six in number, 
are all of bronze, with but one excep- 
tion, and their history is well-nigh as 
interesting as the objects themselves. 
They were probably the property of 
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A GREEK VASE SIGNED By NICOSTHENES. 


some Roman physician living in Asia 
Minor in the first or second century 
A. D., and the fact that they were all 
found in one place is doubtless ex- 
plained by the ancient custom of bury- 
ing a person’s worldly possessions along 
with him in his grave. ‘The collection, 
according to Mr. Buckler, was formerly 
in the possession of the late Alfred O. 
Van Lennep, Dutch Vice-Consul at 


Smyrna, who owned a large estate near 


Colophon and was well acquainted with 
the excavations and discoveries made 
in that vicinity. 

He told Mr. Buckler that he “knew 
these objects to have been unearthed 
all together at some spot in that 
neighborhood, but exactly where he did 
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not know.” ‘This man’s careful ac- 
curacy, Mr. Buckler considers, is a 
“satisfactory certificate of origin.” 

Before being brought to this country 
the collection was on exhibition for 
some time in London in the Wellcome 
Museum, which is devoted to objects 
illustrating the history of medicine. 
There it attracted considerable atten- 
tion and was regarded as one of the 
largest, most valuable and _ best-pre- 
served collections of ancient instru- 
ments ever discovered. 

The set, partly shown in the illus- 
tration on p. 273, consists of sur- 
gical knives and elevators, forceps, 
tenacula (sharp hooks), catheters (long 
S-shaped instruments, of which there 
are one complete specimen and a frag- 
ment), a unique drill bow for use in 
injuries and diseases of the skull, 
scoops, probes, a cautery, two spatulae 
(instruments for spreading drugs, one 
of them a large double instrument with 
two broad symmetrical blades and the 
other slightly concave, with an olivary 
probe), a slab for mixing medicines (at 
the right of the photograph), a balance 
and three cupping vessels of various 
S1ZeS. 

The drill bow is, from the point of 
view of the archaeologists, perhaps the 
most interesting object of the set. Itis 
shown in the center of the illustration. 
The British Museum possesses one of 
these bows, but as the hinged piece was 
broken off when originally found the 
actual character and purpose of the 
instrument were unknown until the 
discovery of the bow in the Buckler 
collection. It is very much like the tool 
of both ancient and modern carpenters. 

The most recent accession is a very 
valuable collection of Chinese and 


Japanese vases. 
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THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


By ALON BEMENT, Director of the Institute 


HE exact dates of the earliest 
meetings of the founders of the 
| Institute are not known. In 
1835 the building it occupied was 
destroyed by fire. In 1904 it was again 
destroyed in the great conflagration 
that swept the whole downtown sec- 
tion of the city. Of its records nothing 
was left, not even a scrap of paper. 

The daily American of November 
14, 1825, however, published in its news 
columns an advance notice of an ‘“‘an- 
nual meeting”’ to be held on the second 
Monday of December following. The 
fact that the word ‘‘annual’’ was used 
seems convincing evidence that a meet- 
ing had been held a year earlier—in 
December, 1824. 

We know that through the early 
months of 1825 groups met at various 
places in the city to discuss courses of 
study and to spread propaganda, and 
gradually they drew together a number 


of sustaining members who agreed to 


pay three dollars a year to support the 
project. Then, when public interest 
had been sufficiently aroused, a general 
meeting was called “in pursuance of 
public invitation,’’ as a contemporary 
paper had it, at the Concert Hall on 
Charles Street on the evening of Nov- 
ember 3, 1825. 

There the whole project was laid 
before the audience by the ablest 
speakers of the city. A president, Col. 
William Stuart, and a secretary, Dr. 
William Howard, were elected, and a 
committee of twelve was named to 
assist them, as follows: 

Hezekiah Niles Henry Payson 

Jacob Small Benjamin Howard 

James Mosher Joseph Stapleton 

Fielding Lucas James B. Williams 
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William Meeteers James Clarke 

Robert Long Jacob Deems 

The committee was directed to 
present for ratification at the earliest 
possible moment a complete consti- 
tution and by-laws. On the days fol- 
lowing, the 4th and 5th, the daily 
papers of the city issued painstaking 
and, as it now seems to us, naive 
reports of this meeting. 

The Gazette and Advertiser said 
in part: “A numerous and highly re- 
spectable meeting was held at the 
Concert Hall last evening,’ and the 
American follows with: “The meeting 
was very respectable and we have the 
sincere gratification to state that about 
one hundred names were added on that 
evening to the list of supporting mem- 
bers. * * *. We question whether 
since The Declaration of Independence 
anything has been done superior to this 
measure now adopted to sustain in all 
its pristine vigor and to perpetuate to 
after ages our republican institutions.” 

A final resolution threw an inter- 
esting side light on the customs of that 
day: “Resolved, furthermore, that 
papers be left at the Exchange, the 
offices of several newspapers, Peck’s 
Hotel, Fells Point and Chesbrough’s, 
Howard Street, for the addition of 
signatures of those disposed to become 
members.” A footnote mentioned 
that “The gentlemen of the Committee 
are requested to meet at Mrs. Wintkles, 
corner of Gay and East, Monday 
evening at seven o’clock.”’ 

On November 11, the American 
again referred to the project editorially 
thus: “The Franklin Institute in Phila- 
delphia has engaged two professors to 
deliver lectures on mechanics and a 
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A VIEW OF THE ENTRANCE LOGGIA AT THE MARYLAND 
INSTITUTE. 


third to lecture on natural history. 
Likewise they ‘errected’ a chair of 
natural history, and they have estab- 
lished a drawing school to which all 
youths and apprentices will be ad- 
mitted for one dollar. We state this 
fact for the encouragement of our own 
citizens, who are now engaged in found- 
ing an institute of similar character in 
our owncity. “And,” the notice pro- 
ceeds, ‘““we will take it upon ourselves 
to add from our knowledge of the prac- 
tical character of the gentlemen com- 
posing the committee, that the constitu- 
tion of our Institute will meet the wishes 
and cordial support of all.”’ 

On the evening of November 14th the 
constitution and by-laws were accepted 
and on the 22nd they were printed in 
full on the editorial page. This was the 
closing comment: “It was founded to 
encourage the useful arts by the estab- 


lishment of popular lecture courses and 
by offering premiums for excellence in 
all branches of our national industries.” 

From then until the fire in 1835 the 
Institute grew rapidly in usefulness and 
in power. The catastrophe put an end 
to its activities as a school for the time 
being, but its interest in civic affairs 
certainly did not slacken, for in 1843 
one of its committees put a recom- 
mendation before the general assembly, 
advising unification and reorganization 
of the State schools. 

The pamphlet contains fifteen pages 
of type matter, including resolutions 
and recommendations, and it is inter- 
esting to observe that they are in line 
with the reorganization that actually 
took place under the present State 
Superintendent of Schools in 1918. 

A great renewal of interest came in 
1847. On the evening of December 1, 
of that year, a mass meeting was again 
called, this time at the Old Washington 
Hall, corner of Baltimore Street and 
Jones Falls. John Rodgers was made 
President, with a Board of twenty-four 
members to support him, and in No- 
vember, 1848, the first great exhibition 
and fair was held in Washington Hall. 
In December of the same year, the 
first lecture course was opened by no 
less a personage than the Honorable 
Horace Greeley, member of Congress 
from New York. 

The success of the new venture was 
so marked that within a year it out- 
grew its quarters in Washington Hall 
and the Board of Trustees determined 
to erect a building of their own. In 
1850 they began a drive for funds 
and purchased land on what was 
known as Harrison’s Marsh. ‘The 
cornerstone was laid by Severn Teakle 
Wallace with imposing ceremonies in 
March of that year. 
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Lucas Collection, Maryland Institute. 


This building was interesting in many 
ways; it not only gave adequate space 
for the school and the library, but 
it contained an assembly hall that had 
the greatest clear space in the country. 
It is said that it would seat com- 
fortably four thousand people. From 
the time of its erection to the close of 
the century this building was asso- 
ciated with all the great social and 
political gatherings of the city. 

It was here that General Louis 
Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, was 
entertained in ‘fifty-one. It was on this 
floor that General Franklin Pierce and 
General Winfield Scott, although of 
opposite political factions, received 
their nominations for the Presidency of 
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the United States within two weeks of 
each other. Here Dr. Elisha Kent 
Kane, the explorer, lay in state in 
1857. 

An exhibition and fair occupied its 
floor for a month each year. Every- 
thing was shown from heavy ma- 
chinery, operating under power, to 
drawings, needlework, and preserves 
made by the citizenry of the com- 
munity. It is said that thirty-five 
hundred dollars was paid, in twenty- 
five-cent admission fees, at the first of 
these events. 

The lecture courses given in this hall 
constituted one of the Institute’s most 
important contributions to education. 
The most gifted men of the day ap- 
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peared on its programs, Horace 
Greeley at the opening being followed 
a little later by Ex-President John 
Tyler and Lieutenant Maury, LL.D., 
head of the National Observatory. 
After these came many of equal prom- 
inence, statesmen, scientists and ex- 
plorers. A list of these speakers reads 
like a roster of the great men of 
America. In a published statement of 
accounts that remains in the hands of 
the Maryland Historical Society, we 
find that the sum of $630 was expended 
in one season for “‘lecturers’ fees’”’ (that 
was a large amount in those days), and 
among the other items also appears a 
charge of $32 for “‘hack hire,’ which 
makes it evident that the Institute 
treated its guests to every convenience. 

In the meantime the schools were 
growing in power. ‘The students, num- 
bering one hundred and fifty in 1851, 
had increased to four hundred by 1870. 

In 1873 a catalogue shows that the 
original courses in mechanical and free- 
hand drawing had been expanded and 
the school was organized into four de- 
partments—design, music, chemistry, 
and mechanical drawing. 

Although it still held its original 
name, the Maryland Institute for the 
Promotion of Mechanical Arts, it was 
often referred to at this time as the 
Maryland Institute for the Promotion 
orsernlmArts sitehad a tibraryeor 
something over six thousand volumes 
in 1880, and before its final destruction 
by fire in 1904 this number had been 
increased to fifteen thousand. 

The conflagration destroyed not only 
the building and library, but swept out 
of existence so completely its records 
that the Maryland Institute does not 
today know the number of its graduates 


nor has it a complete list of its former. 


Presidents and Directors. 
This time, however, there was no 


lapse between its destruction and re- 
organization. While the city was still 
in conflagration, members of the Board 
met in a private office and discussed 
plans for a new building. 

The classes were apportioned about 
the city in borrowed quarters and pro- 
ceeded with work at once. The city 
promptly erected a market house on the 
old site in Market Place and turned the 
two upper stories over to the Mechani- 
cal School. 

A public-spirited townsman, Mr. 
Michael Jenkins, donated a new loca- 
tion on Mount Royal Avenue. ‘The 
State appropriated one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars and An- 
drew Carnegie added to this a gift of 
two hundred and sixty-three thousand 
more. ‘The new building was begun 
on this site and completed in 1906. 

It was designed by Messrs. Pell & 
Corbett, of New York The following 
year the firm received an award of a 
gold medal from the New York chapter 
of the American Society of Architects 
for the general excellence on ther 
design. ‘The building is often referred 
to as the most beautiful school building 
in America. 

The Institute now conducts two 
schools: the Maryland Institute for the 
Promotion of the Mechanic Arts, which 
occupies the Market Place building and 
is devoted entirely to mechanical and 
architectural drawing, and the Mary- 
land Institute School of Fine and 
Practical Arts, housed in the Mount 
Royal Avenue building, where the fine 
and useful arts alike are taught. 

The Institute is interested not only 
in the classes in its own building, but in 
cooperation with the officials of the 
city and the State Board of Education. 
It has within the last few years been 
able to work with the high schools of 
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the city and surrounding towns offer- 
ing special “‘after school” instruction. 

When it is practical to do so, the 
student goes to the Institute, but 
teachers are sent to the more remote 
sections. When the Institute cannot 
completely finance the scheme, the 
students in the various classes are 
charged a small fee. The total regis- 
tration of the Institute, including ex- 
tension classes, is twenty-nine hundred 
students. 

The Institute has a permanent art 
collection of two hundred and seventy- 
three paintings by the great masters, 
two hundred Barye bronzesand fourteen 
thousand prints and etchings, presented 
in 1905 by the will of George A. Lucas. 


The last group constitutes the second © 


best collection of late nineteenth century 
printsin America. ‘These art treasures, 
as well as numerous traveling ex- 
hibitions of paintings, are open daily to 
the students and the public. In 1924 
thirty-one thousand persons visited 
these exhibitions. 


* * * * * * 


As the Institute celebrates its*one 
hundredth birthday, it is made happy 
by the many felicitations of its friends 
and well-wishers and by the thought 
that it has, in part at least, justified 
the generous support given it in the 
past by the community. 

Any institution that has continued 
one hundred years will not be without 
traditions. The traditions of the Mary- 
land Institute are of service. Since 
1825, when its patrons began paying 
three dollars a year and its students 
one, it has continued to give instruc- 
tion to all at the lowest possible cost. 
In no sense does it exist for financial 
gain. 

As it turns the corner and faces a new 
century it is suffering from growing 
pains, but it dedicates itself anew to 
usefulness, trusting that the sons and 
daughters and grandchildren of those 
who supported it so splendidly in the 
past will rally to its support, as its needs 
appear, in the future. 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS FOUND AT COLOPHON DATING FROM First CENTURY A. D. 
Bought and presented Johns Hopkins University Museum by Wm. H. Buckler. 
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THE CHARCOAL CLUB OF BALTIMORE 


By HENRY H. WIEGAND 


N THE winter of 1883-4 a number 
of young Baltimore men desired to 
draw and paint from ‘life.’ The 

straight-laced management of the re- 
puted art school of the city was horri- 
fied at the awful suggestion, but these 
young men, not being able to go to 
Paris, decided. to start a class of their 
own, modeled after the French schools. 

It was an informal organization and 
was known as the “Sketch Club.” Its 
studio was a room in a building on 
Fayette Street, east of Charles, in a 
decaying residential neighborhood of 
that day. The members met regularly 
each week. There was no paid in- 
structor, but they criticised each other’s 
drawings and much of the advancement 
was due to observation of fellow: stu- 
dents’ work. 

These kindred souls finally decided 
to hold an exhibition of their work. In 
connection with this, they served a 
modest repast, composed of those foods 
which best accompany the foaming 
beverage now forbidden. ‘The enter- 
tainment was called a “smoker” and 
each visitor on his arrival was presented 
a private pipe and introduced to the 
“Zuni’’ bowl of tobacco. 

The “smoker’’ seemed to fill a niche 
in social entertaining that hitherto had 
been vacant. It was an instant success 
and has been continued down to the 
present as the Club’s characteristic 
form of entertainment. 

So pleased were the guests with this 
unconventional evening that they in- 
augurated a movement to enlarge the 
scope of the Sketch Club. The artists 
were asked to permit laymen to enter 
as honorary members, who would pay 


dues sufficient to support the institu- 
tion, while the artists would be the 
active members, and pay no dues. 

As a result, on January 22, 1885, a 
meeting was held at the studio of 
Norval H. Busey, one of the leading 
photographers of the city, and an 
ardent art student, at which were 
present a number of men interested in 
art. After considerable discussion, it 
was decided to admit honorary mem- 
bers and change the name to the 
Charcoal Club. 

A week later a Constitution and By- 
Laws were adopted. The organization 
was perfected by the election of the 
art collector and philanthropist, John 
W. McCoy, as President; Norval H. 
Busey, Vice-President; George Welch, 
Secretary; Fielder C. Slingluff, an 
eminent lawyer, as Treasurer. 

These officers, with the following, 
formed the Directorate for the first 
year: A. J. H. Way, a painter of still 
life; Dr. A. J. Volck, sculptor; Thomas 
J. Shryock, a well known business man; 
Major Innes Randolph, an editor; and 
J. Evans Sherry, a well known archi- 
tect. All of them have passed away 
save Mr. Busey, who isan artist with a 
studio in New York, and Mr. Sperry, 
who, as ever, still stands for the best in 
architecture. 

On. March 13, 1885, the Ghareoal 
Club was incorporated for “the pro- 
moting of art education and study in 
Baltimore and encouraging and aiding 
the cultivation of art in its various 
departments.”’ 

The new club at once found favor, 
and many enrolled as honorary or 
active members. The management 
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obtained larger and better quarters and 
in 1887 growth made it again necessary 
tomove. In1888 the membership had 
increased to 294, of whom 75 were 
active and student members. 

_ Studying from “life” in those days 
was beset with troubles, not the least of 
which was the difficulty of securing 
female models. The Chronicle says: 
“In order to avoid disappointment, the 
model committee generally engaged 
two or three for each night, though 
they never use more than one. The 
female models sometimes show some 
diffidence at first, but soon become 
accustomed. to their duties. So far 
but one has asked the privilege of 
masking her face.’ 

The regulations were rigorous, ‘““The 
artists do not speak to the models and 
their names and addresses are known to 
the Committee only.” Further we 
find, “There shall be no drawing from 
living models in the rooms of the 
society on Sunday.”’ 

- The School was not free feats the 
criticism of those ignorant of its pur- 
pose and methods. Fortunately the 
newspapers of the city appreciated the 
work of the Club at its proper value, 
but the following editorial of about 
1888 lauding the movement shows 
clearly the suspicion and mistrust with 
which this new venture in art was held 
by the general public: “People un- 
acquainted with art study have, as we 
learn from one of the officers of the 


Club, formed erroneous opinions as to. 


the work of this association and sup- 
pose it to be immodest, because un- 
draped models are used. Itisa mistake 
to suppose, when the female model is 
used, that there is any purpose other 
than an artistic one in the minds of 
the twenty or thirty men who are 
silently and laboriously drawing from 
it at the same time. ‘The artists who 
composed the Charcoal Club should 
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have the encouragement and support 
of the public and not its criticism.”’ 

The Charcoal Club seemed to thrive 
on such criticism, for in 1889 the 
organization, still expanding, moved 
into rooms especially designed for it in 
a new building. The upper floor was 
devoted to two large studios with fine 
north light for the day and good 
artificial lighting for the evening classes. 
One of the studios was for men, the 
other for women. ‘The latter pro- 
vision was an innovation. 

The school drew many students of 
both sexes and its fame became wide- 
spread, particularly after the French 
illustrator, André Castaigne, was 
brought over from Paris to take charge. 
S. Edwin Whiteman, the eminent 
landscape painter, succeeded André 
Castaigne in 1894, and ably continued 
the work until his death a few years 


ago. 

The Club remained at the Howard 
and Franklin Streets site for 27 years, 
and how well it performed its duties is 
evidenced by the recognition accorded 
it, when in 1916 Mrs. Henry B. Gilpin, 
a Baltimore art lover, now living in 
Virginia, presented the Club her former 
residence in this city. The gift was a 
handsome five-story marble front build- 
ing on St. Paul Street at the corner of 
Preston. With the lot, it was given 
absolutely and without entangling con- 
ditions. But little alteration was 
needed, as its appointments were ele- 
gant and modern. A grill room was 
constructed in the basement and the 
electric lighting of the first floor 
changed to suit exhibition needs. Large 
studio windows were cut in the northern 
exposure and a separate studio building 
was erected on the lot at the rear for 
the women’s classes. 

Here the Club will probably remain 
for another quarter century or more, as 
everything is eminently suited to its 
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requirements. It is in the older resi- 
dential section, well served by car lines 
and easy of access from the stations of 
all the railroads. 

In the beginning of the present year, 
a happy addition was made when The 
Five Arts Club joined the Charcoal 
Club as a body. ‘The union was an 
important move, as it caused a broad- 
ening of the activities of the Charcoal 
Club, which previously had only four 


designated classes of members: 
Painters, Sculptors, Architects and 
Laymen. The amalgamation added 


two more: Musicians and Writers. 

The broadening of the field had been 
the dream for years of a number of the 
older members and it was a source of 
great pleasure that the amalgamation 
was accomplished without friction. 

The Charcoal Club, besides maintain- 
ing its drawing and painting classes 
uninterruptedly for over forty years, 
now conducts classes in architecture 
and etching. Each month a new 
exhibition is hung in the Club rooms, 
and from time to time eminent men 
give lectures, each of such functions 
being accompanied by one of the 
“smokers” for which the Club is 
noted. 

Two exhibitions are held outside the 
club building, the larger and more im- 
portant being the Annual Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Art, which is 
limited to oils and sculpture. 

The other annual exhibition con- 
ducted by the Club is that at the Balti- 
more County Fair. It is visited each 
season by thousands, and the Maryland 
State Fair was so much pleased with 
the results that a special building was 
erected for it and an annual purchase 
prize provided. 

Since its inception, the Club has been 
behind all movements to advance the 
art interest of the community, and its 
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members are found among the manage- 
ment of every art institution in the city. 

The Charcoal Club initiated and sus- 
tained the effort which culminated 
recently in the creation of the Balti- 
more Museum of Art. Six out of 
eight of the incorporators and fourteen 
out of the original twenty-five trustees 
and officers of this institution are on 
the roster of the Club. 

The lighter side of the Charcoaler’s 
life has not been neglected, the great 
revel occurring once a year, when the 
artists give their Bal des Arts, a beauti- 
ful costume ball staged at one of the 
large auditoriums of the city. 

The Charcoal Club of Baltimore has 
a splendid past, healthfully inter- 
spersed with work and play, and it 
looks forward to the future with un- 
alloyed pleasure, not because it is 
endowed with riches, for it is not. It 
has a roof over its head, but as to wealth 
it has none. Its exchequer is usually 
exhausted toward the end of the year, 
notwithstanding the periodical lamen- 
tations of its successive treasurers, who 
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from this habit have been dubbed 
“Jeremiahs.”’ 

Whatever the exigency, be it to lend 
a hand to a disabled artist, make up an 
exhibition deficit, or initiate a new 
movement, means are found to carry 
on. The organization is like all good 
charities and educational institutions: 
it spends its all for the cause and works 
the harder to supply its growing needs. 

The instructors of the Club’s school 
at present are R. McGill Mackall and 
Everett Lloyd Bryant in painting, 
Louis Fentnor in architecture, and John 
M. McGrath, President of the eee 
tion, in etching. 


The Charcoal Club possesses some 
interesting works and souvenirs of 
noted men. ‘The rarest of these is a 
hitherto unpublished photograph of 
Whistler. The artist had refused time 
and again to sit for his photograph, but 
finally he consented upon condition 
that but three prints be made and that 
they and the plate be given to him. 
The Charcoal Club came into posses- 
sion of its print through one of its mem- 
bers, Raymond F. Chard. Mr. Chard 
received it from the late Harper Penn- 
ington, to whom Whistler, his close 
friend and teacher, had bequeathed it. 


THE HANDICRAFT CLUB OF BALTIMORE 


By MARGARET Haypock 


HE Handicraft Club of Baltimore has just entered upon the twenty- 
"[ touret year of its existence, during which time it has been an important 

factor in developing and encouraging the handicrafts. There have been 
interesting events in its history and much good work has been accomplished. 

Following a meeting in the home of the late Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, March, 1902, 
the Arts and Crafts Society was organized. Classes for students in design and 
the crafts and a small exhibition and salesroom were opened the following year, 
supported by a guarantee fund and membership dues. 

The Baltimore fire caused activity to be abandoned. It was then that a group 
of the workers and students, in order to carry on activities already started, banded 
together as the Designers and Artisans Club, a couple of the outstanding events 
being a lecture at McCoy Hall by Mr. F rederic Allen Whiting, then secretary of 
the Boston Arts and Crafts Society, and another by Prof. Ernest F. Fenelosa. 

Interest grew and in the spring of 1908 it was decided to combine both organiza- 
tions under the name of the Handicraft Club and open a large shop on Charles 
Street. Several important exhibitions were featured at the Peabody Institute 
which strengthened the movement greatly. 

The world war again made curtailment of activity imperative, but though the 
shop was closed and any real growth impossible (due to existing conditions) the 
Club has lived on and has found a home in the Baltimore Museum of Art. 

With the encouragement afforded by such a background together with real 
cooperation the Club is looking forward to a rich future. 
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THE MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


By J. APPLETON WILSON 


In 1845 a few gentlemen in Baltimore provided a fund of some thirty-five 
thousand dollars with which they purchased a lot and provided a building designed 
by the architect, R. Carey Long. It was at that time one of the handsomest in 
the city, and was well adapted to the needs of the Maryland Historical Society 
and the Baltimore Library, organized in 1796 and subsequently merged into the 
Society. 

By the generous gift of Mrs. Mary Washington Keyser, as a memorial to her 
husband, it has recently occupied the property at Park Avenue and Monument 
Street, upon which, in addition to the building already there, Mrs. Keyser has 
erected a modern building, in which the paintings, books and valuable records of 
the Society are protected from fire and rendered accessible to the public. 

The Society is the custodian for the State of its Colonial and early State 
records, and has, from a small appropriation, published forty-three volumes of 
“The Archives of Maryland,’ but it possesses much valuable material which it is 
unable, from lack of funds, to render available for public use. ‘The Library con- 
tains about thirty thousand volumes, consisting of rare Americana, local imprints 
and work of local authors, including complete files of city newspapers, and 
remarkable sets of others which long ago ceased publication. Among the rare 
books are the Eliot Indian Bible and Audubon’s Birds of America, in elephant 
folio, colored and signed by the author. Also the first books printed in Maryland 
and an almost complete set of the early laws, many of which are unique. 

Probably its manuscripts are its most valuable possessions. Among them are 
the Calvert Papers, of more than a thousand pieces; the Executive Archives, cov- 
ering the period from 1637 to 1867; the Carroll Papers, with more than eight hun- 
dred letters to and from Charles Carroll of Carrollton; and the General Otho 
Holland Williams Collection, of more than two thousand important Revolution- 
ary letters. The Society has published about sixty-five pamphlets, from 1844 
to 1902, chiefly addresses before it, and thirty-nine from the Peabody Fund, from 
1867. ‘The series was discontinued from the establishment in 1906 of the Mary- 
land Historical Magazine, the official organ of the Society. 

The Gallery contains a fine collection of early American portraits by many 
artists. The ‘‘Edris and Virginia Berkley Memorial Collection’’ of Washington 
Prints and Engravings is the largest of its kind belonging toany Historical Society. 

A room has been set apart as a memorial to the late Charles J. Bonaparte, 
containing the collection formerly in the house of his father, Jerome Napoleon 
Bonaparte. It comprises the library of Madame Elizabeth Patterson Bonaparte, 
with miniatures, marble busts, furniture, jewelry, silverware, clothing, portraits 
and many personal mementos of rare historical value. . Other rooms are devoted 
to the Cohen, Wyatt and Leakin Collections, of pictures, furniture and personal 
relics. The Redwood and Gresham Collections are in the galleries with a most 
interesting case from the Cohen-Gratz and Etting families. A Print Room con- 
tains early Maryland prints and maps, and another room a Civil War Collection. 

Probably the most notable single exhibit is the Pulaski Banner, carried in the 
Revolution and immortalized by Longfellow. In such a brief sketch it is not 
possible even to mention numbers of the interesting objects here shown. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


H. R. FarrcLouGH 


A brief wireless despatch to the New York Times on February 1st last announced the 
death in Agra, India, of the distinguished Deputy Director of Archaeology in India, Dr. 
David Brainerd Spooner. Dr. Spooner was an American and was born at South Vernon, 
Vermont, in 1879. He took his A. B. at Stanford University in 1899 and his Ph. D. at 
Harvardin1905. It was Spooner who laid bare near Peshawar the site of a large temple 
which inscriptions proved to have been built for King Kanishka by a Greek architect. 
At the center of the site he found a bronze vessel, in which a crystal casket contained 
human bones that are believed to be relics of Gautama Buddha. This discovery made a 
great sensation in India and other Buddhist countries. Later, at Pataliputra, the modern 
Patna, Spooner recovered a Mauryan copy of the throne room of Darius at Persepolis, 
as well as a replica of the entire Persepolitan terrace of the Achaemenian Kings. He was 
appointed Norton lecturer for 1915-16 by the Archaeological Institute of America, but 
owing to the Great War was prevented from accepting the honor. Both he and his wife, 
formerly Miss Elizabeth S. Colton of Massachusetts, were elected to membership in the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 


John Singer Sargent, the greatest American painter of the present day, died suddenly 
in London on April 15 last. Sargent was born in 1856 of American parents at Florence, 
Italy, and lived most of his lifein London. An excellent account of some of his American 
work written by Mrs. Rose V. S. Berry, and finely illustrated, appeared last September 
in ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY (Vol. XVIII, Number 3). Copies of the number may be 
purchased through this office. 


An International Water Color Exhibition will be held in the Chicago Art Institute 
from May 1 to June 4. Eight hundred works have been submitted to the jury, which 
will assign three prizes. 


At the same time and in the same place will be held an exhibition of sculpture by Ivan 
Mestrovic, the famous Yugoslav sculptor, now established at Zagreb in Croatia. An 
account of Mestrovic will be found in the Yugoslav number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
May, 1924 (Vol. XVII, Number 5). 


Thirty American Trade Associations, whose field is intimately connected with the 
Exposition of Modern Decorative and Industrial Art, to be opened in Paris in May, will 
be represented there by delegates who will accompany the commission appointed by 
Secretary Herbert Hoover of the Department of Commerce. 


The new Great Bell for Bristol University, cast by Messrs Taylor & Co., of Lough- 
borough, England, is 8 ft. 4 in. diameter across the mouth, and weighs nine and a half 
tons. It sounds the note E flat, and is the lowest-toned bellin England. Itis the fourth 
largest bell in England, being surpassed by Great Peter in York Minster, Big Ben at 
Westminster, and Great Paul in St. Paul’s Cathedral. This last weighs sixteen tons 
and three quarters. 3 


A Jubilee Congress of the Archaeological and Historical Federation of Belgium will be 
held at Bruges, from the 2d to the 5th of August next, under the patronage of Prince 
Leopold. The President is Mr. C. Tulpinck, member of the Royal Commission of Sites 
and Monuments, and the Secretary, Mr. W. De Hoerne. Various Archaeological Societies 
are invited to send delegates. 


In the World’s Work for April, 1925, it is claimed by R. O. Marsh that the language of 
the White Indians found in Eastern Panama “‘is pure Aryan and most closely resembles 
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Sanskrit in its syntax.’’ Mr. Marsh gives a dozen words in this Tule language, as it is 
called, which are surprisingly like Norse words, and one theory is that the White 
Indians are descended from the Scandinavians who settled in America many centuries 
before Columbus. 


) 


The British Museum announces the discovery at Ur of the Chaldees of an engraved 
stone slab 5 x 15 ft., commemorating the king who built the great tower of Ur, which is 
the ancient Babylonian city, from which Abraham started on his way to Canaan. The 
expedition which has found this beautiful stele was sent out jointly by the Museum and 
the University of Pennsylvania. 


Much excitement has been aroused by the discovery of a tomb near the Giza Pyramids 
nearly 1700 years older than that of Tut-Ankh-Amen. It belongs to the time of King 
Seneferu, first king of the fourth Dynasty, about the end of the fourth millenium B. C. 
It has been found by the expedition sent out by Harvard University and the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and headed by Dr. George A. Reisner. The tomb is at a depth of 
30 meters below the rock surface. In the Independent for April 11th, Dr. Reisner tells 
‘“‘the story of the first stone building in the world, the Temple of Zoser, and of that 
mysterious Imhotep, now identified for the first time as the temple’s creative genius.”’ 


The third Asiatic expedition of the American Museum of Natural History sailed from 
San Francisco on March 8 last. The company of scientists, headed by Roy Chapman 
Andrews, will penetrate into the area west of Suganner in the interior of Mongolia, 
where it is hoped will be found evidence of a prehistoric civilization. 


Count de Prorok, now excavating at Utica, Tunis, reports the opening of a Punic 
Sarcophagus, which reveals the richest contents ever found in North Africa outside of 
Egypt. These include a necklace of 150 golden stars, separated by drops of gold, a 
beautiful gold ring and cameo, a chain of amulets, and a Greek scarab. 


Recent excavations at Leptis Magna have brought to light splendid marble buildings 
in a good state of preservation which prove that Leptis Magna was the most important 
center of Roman civilization in Northern Africa. 


The pavement of the Augustan Forum in Rome has been laid bare for a few meters 
and many architectural fragments of superb workmanship have been found. A survey 
is being made to determine whether Senator Boni’s plan to excavate the Circus Max- 
imus is feasible. 


The Department of Fine Arts under the Italian Government is working out a plan to 
enable foreigners to visit the best examples of Italian lansdcape art. More than 400 old 
villas have been declared national monuments and many of these are splendid examples 
of art, wholly unknown to the landscape architect. 


The American Academy in Rome announces the granting of two fellowships. One, in 
painting, provided by the Jacob H. Lazarus fund, goes to Michael Joseph Mueller, Yale 
School of Fine Arts; the other, in sculpture, donated by Samuel L. Parrish of South- 
ampton, L. I., goes to Walter Hancock of St. Louis, now at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. Each fellowship is $1250 a year for three years. 


A dinosaur pictograph is reported to have been found cut into the wall of the Havi 
Supai Cafion, Arizona. If the prehistoric artist saw the dinosaur alive, he may claim a 
very respectable antiquity. Dr. Lucas, Director of the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, holds that men and elephants were coeval in America. 


The Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, reports the discovery in 
Nevada, along the Muddy River, of an ancient city which M. R. Harrington, leader of 
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the expedition, thinks may be the oldest ever found in the world. The data thus secured 
lend support to the theory put forth some months ago by the San Francisco Examiner, 
that Nevada may yet prove to be the cradle of the human race. 


The Museum of Natural History, New York, reports the discovery in Arizona, near 
Roosevelt Lake, of ancient communal buildings of stone, one four stories high, with 
specimens of fine pottery, white lipped with black designs, never before found so far west. 


With the remarkable discovery that the Hittite language of the 13th century B. C. 
was undoubtedly Indo-European, and the recognition of the fact that the ancient Lydian 
shows a striking similarity to Latin and Greek (see American Journal of Archaeology for 
1925, No. 1, p. 87), the next step will be to find a close relation between Etruscan and 
Lydian, with proof that Etruscan is Indo-European. ‘This view was firmly held by the 
late George Hempl, Professor of Germanic Philology in Stanford University. 


The American School of Classical Studies at Athens announces the appointment to 
fellowships for 1925-26 of John Day, B.A., Ohio State and Johns Hopkins Universities; 
Oscar T. Broneer, M. A., Augustana College and University of California; and Alfred 
R. Bellinger, B.A., Yale University. Dr. Carl W. Blegen, whose report on “The 
American Excavation at Nemea”’ appeared in the last issue of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
telegraphed from Argos May oth that the work on the Heraeum site is finished. ‘The 
place is found to have been occupied continuously from Neolithic times. Nine Early 
or Middle Helladic graves and thirteen Mycenaean chamber tombs have been uncov- 
ered, and very valuable objects found in them. | 


In connection with the famous serpent column in Constantinople, which is mentioned 
by Lady Poynter in her charming article on Constantinople in the April (1925) number 
of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, Mr. Charles B. Gleason, Vice-Principal of the San Jose High 
School in California, has written us as follows: ‘“‘It seems to me to be of interest to every 
American scholar that the one who identified the column was Professor William W.Good- 
win; not an ‘old professor’ then, for it was in the early fifties, when Goodwin had just 
received his doctorate at Goettingen. Goodwin was never an archaeologist—indeed, 
there were no American archaeologists then—but he did know his Pausanias, and was 
aware that Constantine had robbed even the holiest shrines of Greece to adorn his 
capital. Only the top part of the broken column, perhaps eighteen inches, was visible: 
the serpents’ heads had been broken off, and the rest was hidden by accumulated rubbish. 
Whether the soldiers were then excavating or not, I do not recall. But Goodwin, be- 
lieving that he recognized the column of which he had read, though those with him 
scoffed at the idea, had the men dig a sort of trench about the base of the column, and 
soaking a gunny-sack in water jumped down into the trench, some feet below the level 
of the ground about him, and cleaned off the base, so that the inscription could be read. 
Perhaps some details may be inaccurate, for a story was told me forty years ago; but 
that the credit of the discovery belongs to Mr. Goodwin is beyond doubt.” 


Archaeologists the world over will learn with delight that the researches of Abbé Henri 
Breuil in the Palaeolithic field in southern France and Spain have been recognized by our 
National Academy of Sicences, which has just voted him the gold medal known as the 
Daniel Diraud Elliot medal, founded by bequest in 1893. 


The American School of Prehistoric Research will meet at the American University 
Union in London on June 25th next, to begin its fifth season’s work. ‘The School, under 
Professor George Grant MacCurdy, will first tour the important prehistoric sites of 
England, France and Spain, and then will spend August at the site leased by the 
Archaeological Society of Washington, where it will engage in excavation work. 


The Index to Vol. XIX, crowded out in this issue, will appear in the July number. 
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BALTIMORE 


Watches Clocks 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FiNE ARTS 


The Oldest Art School in America 
SUMMER SCHOOL AT CHESTER SPRINGS 
CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 


OPEN NOW 


INSTRUCTORS 


Painting: Daniel Garber, Joseph T. Pearson, Jr., Robert 
Spencer. Illustration: George Harding. 
Sculpture: Albert Laessle. 


Open air instruction. Drawing, Painting, Illustration, 
Sculpture (modeling from farm animals). High, rolling 
land. Beautiful and historic scenery. Tennis courts, 
swimming pool, croquet grounds, ete. Board (including 
tuition), $15.00 per week and upwards. No student will 
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Send for circular. Reference required. 


Resident Manager 
D. Roy MILLER 


Box D, Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 


OW MUCH to be envied is 
he whose home is gra- 
ciously inviting! The 

creation of this charm in inan- 
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study of Valiant, decorators 
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whether for single piece, room, 
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VALIANT 


furniture * Decorations 
PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE Paris 
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224-226 North Charles Street - Baltimore 


MARTINET 


SCHOOL OF ART 


FOURTEENTH SEASON 
OCTOBER Ist to JUNE lst 
1925-1926 


MARJORIE D. MARTINET 
INSTRUCTOR 


Studied at Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, pupil of Wm. M. Chase and Cecelia Beaux. 
Awarded William Emelen Cresson European 
Scholarship, the Thouron Prize for Composition, 
First Anatomy and other prizes. Instructor of 
Drawing at Drexel Institute 1908. Instructor 
of Advanced Life Class Drawing and Painting, 
Philadelphia, 1910 and 1911. 

CLASSES 
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THE OUTDOOR SKETCH CLASS 


The first Art Class in Maryland with models posed 
out-of-doors 
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THE STORY OF THE ALPHABET 
BY Otto F. Ect 
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If you see a well-dressed woman 
you just know she shops at 


BONWIT LENNON &, CO. 


She Specialty Shop of Authentic Nodes 
220 NORTH GHARLES, STREET 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


A Distinctive Shop 
BERTRAM S. BERNEY 


IMPORT 
EUROPEAN and ORIENTAL ART 


338 NorTH CHARLES STREET 


Goldfish Builders of Rockeries 
Aquaria and Rock Gardens 
Birds and Pets Garden Furnishings 


MALCOLM'S 
1 West Centre Street 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Baltimore 


Personality 


Personality is as elusive as a 
fragrance. 


All women may catch a bit of 
its magic by proper costum- 


ing. 


We are exponents of the gentle 
art of expressing personality 
in wardrobe. 


NOTICE 
Our stock is almost exhausted of: 


Volume I, Nos. 2, 5 (Sept. 1914,' March 1915); 
Vol. IT; No. 1 Guly 4915); Vol. ITT, Nos. 1,6 
(January, June 1916); Vol. IV, Nos. 1, 4-5 
(July, Oct.-Nov. 1916); Vol. V, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6 
(Feb., March, April, June 1917); Vol. VI, Nos. 
5, 6 (Nov., Dec. 1917); Vol. VII, Nos. 3-4, 7 
(March-April, August 1918); Vol. X, No. 1-2 
(August 1920); Vol. VIII, No. 5 (October 1919); 
Vol. XI, No. 1-2 (Feb. 1921). 


25 cents per copy will be paid for any of these 
numbers upon delivery at this office. 
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The Oldest Silversmiths in America 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Art Dealers and Importers 
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Baltimore, Md. 


SUMMER SESSION 
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Haroitp Ranpo.pn, Director 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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STAFF OF EMINENT EUROPEAN AND 
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Joun F. Meyer, Pres. 


THe MEYER SEED COMPANY 
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Now To Be Had Here Exclusively, in Baltimore 


For those discriminating persons who de- 
mand that their piano be THE SUPREME 
BEST which has yet been achieved in the 
world, no other instrument can bring the 
exquisite satisfaction which comes only with 
ownership of the Mason & HAMLIN. And 
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IN THIS PICTURESQUE BUILDING—THE ANCIENT MINT TOWER OF AMSTERDAM—GOLD AND SILVER WAS COINED 


WHILE THE CARILLON PLAYED OVERHEAD 
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The Arts Throughout the Ages 


CARILLON MUSIC OF THE NETHERLANDS 
AND AMERICA 


By Wiil1AM GORHAM RICE * 


wheels and white canopied tops, 

or with yellow bodies striped in 
gay colors were moving along the road 
all the way from Flushing to Middel- 
burg. It was Thursday, the Butter and 
Egg Market day, and each cart was 
drawn by a jog-trotting, heavy, sleek 
horse. Peasants in local costume filled 
every seat. The elders looked straight 
ahead, dignified, serious, unmoved. 
But the children, miniatures of their 
parents in dress, were quick to discover 
strangers. While shy glances came from 
the boys, the little girls, in whitest of 
white caps, were ready with most 
enchanting smiles. 

On reaching Middelburg’s Great 
Square we found it filled with booths 
where household articles, practical and 
cheap, cakes and candies, tobacco and 
a hundred other commodities were on 
sale. Wesaw mothers holding tight by 


Pi vee: blue carts with green 


the hand one or two and sometimes a 
string of three or four children. ‘The 
mothers cautiously regarded the tempt- 
ing wares and, after prudent examina- 
tion of desired articles, bought with 
discretion. 

At the side of the square nearest the 
beautiful old Spanish City Hall were 
groups of men, sinewy, sedate. They 
had already unharnessed their horses, 
put them in stalls adjoining the yards, 
in which stood scores of the colored 
carts, and now were themselves gather- 
ing to smoke and to exchange words of 
which, however, they seemed extremely 
frugal. Filigree buttons on their short 
round coats and silver belt clasps at 
their waists gave a picturesque touch 
with which the square-cut hair and 
long cigar, protruding from almost 
every solemn tanned face, far from 
harmonized. 


* Author of ‘“Carillons of Belgium after The Great War,” in ArT aND ARCHAEOLOGY, August 1921, and of ‘Carillons of Belgium 


and Holland,’’ ‘‘The Carillon in Literature,” etc. 
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IN THE SINGING TOWER OF ZIERIKZEE IS THE OLDEST 
AND SMALLEST OF THE DuTCH CARILLONS. PEETER 
VAN DEN GHEIN MADE ITS BELLS IN 1550. 


My wife, ever my companion in 
carillon discovery, and I had departed 
from Bruges of the historic belfry early 
in the morning. By tram-car and 
canal-boat we had come to Breskens, 
and then by ferry across the broad 
Scheldt had reached Fushing. Before 


exploring Bruges we had been at Ant- 
werp. There we lodged at a little 
hotel in the Place Verte, where rippling 
notes from the carillon in the cathedral 
nearby had floated down to us con- 
stantly. And before Antwerp we had 
been at Malines, had taken part in the 
first great carillon congress ever held, 
had aided in the inauguration of the 
carillon school of instruction, and had 
listened to the playing of the renowned 
carillonneur Joseph Denyn, in one of 
his superb Monday evening recitals. 
Thus some of Belgium’s most famous 
Singing Towers had been seen and 
heard, and now we had come to the 
Netherlands. 

It is but a few steps from the Great 
Square at Middelburg to the small 
court where the Butter and Egg 
market is held. Opposite this court is 
the old Abbey, the seat today of the 
Provincial Court of Zeeland. Toward 
noon the street leading to the market 
began to be crowded, for the market is 
the social meeting place for all the 
country people, and dressed in their 
best all the family come to town. Good 
spirits prevail, the jingle of silver coins is 
everywhere heard, and the satisfaction 
of wives and daughters in selling the 
produce of their special departments, 
and the joy of shopping in the largest 
town in all the region, make a weekly 
holiday which repays for many hours of 
arduous work on the isolated farms. 

While the market preparations are 
going on, folk-songs and national airs 
come floating down from the carillon of 
forty bells hanging in the nearby tower 
of ‘Lange Jan (Long [oli eeeeiems 
musical feature, belonging to the 
markets of the Low Countries alone, 
lends charm and gayety to the scene. 
Again little children walking about 
hand in hand, under the shadow of the 
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great linden tree, in the center of the 
court, where the market is held, were 
captivating in their combination of 
serenity and liveliness. 

Certainly one should spend a full 
twenty-four hours in this ancient city, 
that he may hear not only at noon on 
market day but from hour to hour the 
singing tower’s inviting play. E. V. 
Lucas thus pays tribute to Lange Jan’s 
carillon: “At Middelburg it is no 
misfortune to awake in the night.”’ 

Six miles north of Middelburg is the 
small, old-time seaport of Verre. There 
we drove the morning after our enjoy- 
ment of the busy market day. Verre 
is the consummation of Walcheren, as 
Walcheren of Zeeland, and Zeeland of 
the whole Kingdom, declares William 
Harmon Van Allen in his “Travel Pic- 
tures.’’ Once a prosperous center of the 
great wool trade between Scotland and 
the Low Countries, Veere to-day is a 
quiet village witha harbor full of brown- 
sailed fishing boats. Yet in the still- 
ness a carillon of thirty-four bells, 
two hundred years old, inaccurate of 
rhythm perhaps, but in tone soft and 
persuasive, continues to play. And 

At every quarter of the hour 
It scatters forth a lovely shower 


Of little notes that from the tower 
All flutter down in tune. 


Not far away Arnemuiden gives 
revelations of other dreamlike scenes. 
Its carillon of twenty-four bells for 
three and a half centuries crowned the 
church tower. Carefully preserved as 
Holland’s oldest carillon, it now sounds 
above the great Ryks Museum at 
Amsterdam. 

From the island province of Zeeland 
we took our journey to the Nether- 
lands’ cosmopolitan capital, the Hague. 
Arrived there and our luncheon 
finished, we at once fulfilled our long 
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SINGING TOWER OF ST. JANSKERK AT GOUDA. ‘THE 
BELLS ARE SEEN HANGING IN CIRCLES. 


cherished desire to enjoy again the 
Mauritshuis, that most peaceful and 
attractive of European picture gal- 
leries. Here two of Vermeer’s loveliest 
pictures, the “Head of a Young Girl”’ 
and the “View of Delft” particularly 
gave that sense of peace that Holland 
so constantly affords. 

It was one morning during an earlier 
visit to the Hague, after we had 
wandered in many other Dutch towns, 
and before I knew that musical bells 


THE WESTER-KERK, AMSTERDAM, FROM AN OLD PRINT. THE TOWER, 270 FEET HIGH, IS THE LOFTIEST IN 


AMSTERDAM. ITS CARILLON WAS MADE IN 1658 BY THE GREAT FOUNDER FRANS HEMONY. 


really existed, that while walking alone 
along the path by the tranquil water 
of the Vyver, upon which the Maurits- 
huis looks out, I saw therein the image 
of the distant tower of the Groote 
Kerk (Great Church) and heard the 
notes of its carillon. As I stood 
listening, I gradually realized that 
there was an intangible something 
which united the different towns of 
the Netherlands that I had lately seen. 
“What is this bond?”’ I asked myself. 
ACanpeity be. dehned:-s i nensaseml 
meditated, came the suggestion, “Is 
it nots the belisr= =ihat very dayet 
set out to search into the origin of 
these assemblages of attuned bells, 
which I learned were called carillons. 
Soon I discovered that these majestic 
instruments had a distinctive place in 
the history of many cities of the Low 
Countries and that their music had 
long been held in deep affection by 
all who dwell there. 


The tale in brief, as it slowly un- 
folded in my search, appears to be 
this. In Holland and in Belgium in 
the distant years, when clocks and 
watches were much more rare than 
now, and the people were much more 
dependent upon the town clock for 
knowledge of the time of day, or 
night, it became the custom to anti- 
cipate the striking of the hour by a 
ripple of notes, on three or four small 
bells, hanging in the clock tower. 

As this town and that sought to 
surpass its neighbors, the bells were 
increased in number, and the musical 
scale of tones and half tones became 
complete. Brief melodies began to be 
heard at the hour and the half hour, 
and, when still more bells were added, 
until there was a range of three or 
even four octaves, whole tunes were 
played. All this playing was auto- 
matic. 
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THE CONGRESS OF CARILLONEURS AT MECHELEN (MALINES), BELGIUM, IN AUGUST 1923. CARDINAL MER- 
CIER AND THE DELEGATES IN THE COURTYARD OF THE ARCH-EPISCOPAL PALACE. 


Then came the adoption of a key- 
board, similar to that of the pianoforte. 
And soon pedals like those of a pipe- 
organ were used, to sound the heavier 
bells. Thus in the course of two or 
three centuries was developed the 
carillon, a musical instrument of dis- 
tinct characteristics, and possessing 
wide possibilities for community en- 
joyment. 

The automatic playing in connection 
with the town clock accompanies pass- 
ing time. This is chiefly on the smaller, 
the lighter bells with now and then a 
deep note, and on these simple themes, 
changed from time to time, are re- 
peated at the quarter hour intervals 
day and night. In keyboard playing, 
compositions by Bach, Chopin, Men- 
delssohn, and Schumann are frequently 
used and effects are produced not at- 
tainable on any other instrument. 

Where more perfectly than in Alice 
Meynell’s verse has been expressed the 
appeal of such music? 
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Brief, on a flying night, 
From the shaken tower, 

A flock of bells take flight, 
And go with the hour. 


Like birds from the cote to the gales, 
Abrupt—O Hark! 

A fleet of bells set sails, 
And go to the dark. 


Sudden the cold airs swing 
Alone, aloud, 

A verse of bells takes wing 
And flies with the cloud. 


Six miles to the south of the Hague is 
Delft. In the Fifteenth Century New 
Churetioat.Delit—called. « new. sto 
distinguish it from its neighboring 
church, a century older—one of the 
finest of carillons sounds day and night 
above the tombs of William of Orange 
and of Grotius. Concerning Delft’s 
bells, Hilaire Belloc in extremely lyrical 
description thus speaks: 

‘Nor must you imagine that there is any ob- 


session of noise; the bells are too high and 
melodious, and, what is more, too thoroughly a 
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ABOVE THE BROWN SAILS OF THE OLD FISHING VILLAGE 
OF VEERE RISES THE LONELY TOWER OF THE TOWN 
HALL, CROWNED BY A CARILLON OF 34 BELLS. 


part of all the spirit of Delft to be more than a 
perpetual and half-forgotten impression of 
continual music; they render its air sacred and 
fill it with something so akin to an uplifted 
silence as to leave one asking what balm that 
was which soothed.”’ 


Onesol the “most deci tiiiarex= 
periences in the Low Countries is a 
voyage on a slow-moving canal boat. 
Such is the way we went from Delft 
still further southward to Rotterdam. 
And there we explored the three singing 


towers of which that greatest of Hol- 
land’s sea-ports is the possessor. 

In Rotterdam’s City Hall, recently 
completed, we found the largest and 
finest carillon made for the Netherlands 
in the last hundred years. Its 4o bells 
are a gift to their native city from two 
brothers, P. J. van Ommeren and Phs. 
van Ommeren, Jr., shipping merchants 
well known in America. ‘The other 
carillons of Rotterdam are in the tower 
of St. Laurens Kerk, 39 bells, and in 
The Bourse Tower, 27 bells. 

To be ‘carillonneur in (theme 
Countries is to be a city official—a 
representative citizen of the town. So 
when making early searches to find out 
the time of carillon recitals 1t was 
enough to address letters or postcards 
to “Den Heer Klokkenist’ (or) Vite 
Beiaardier’’—that 1s (toussayaumeuee 
Carillonneur.’’ No name was neces- 
sary—simply the title and the town, 
and the person sought was always 
reached. 

Northward from the Hague it is but 
half an hour’s journey by rail to Ley- 
den. A carilllon of 39 bells makes the 
picturesque city hall spire there a 
singing tower. The pilgrims without 
doubt heard this music, for many of 
them dwelt near the city hall and 
Leyden has had a carillon since 1578— 
a date but four years after the ending 
of the memorable Spanish siege. 

In every properly made bell there 
are five tones which are audible to the 
trained ear, all of which five tones 
ought to be and can be brought into 
perfect accord. Bell-tuning has been 
formulated by William Wooding 
Starmer, Fellow of the Royal Academy 
of Music in England, in definite terms. 
In a properly made carillon not only 
must every bell be in tune with itself 
but it must also be in tune with all its 
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associated bells, however many they 
may be. Edmond van der Straeten, 
summing up the tuning of bells, says: 


‘““A good bell is not made by chance but is 
the result of a wise combination of qualities 
and thought, and a fine carillon is as precious 
as a violin by Stradivarius.”’ 


As a public and artistic duty no one 
anywhere having to do with the pur- 
chase of a ring, peal, or chime, or even 
of a single bell, should give consent to 
its acceptance until its correctness in 
the five tones mentioned has been 
certified in writing by a disinterested, 
trained musician, possessing an ear 
which recognizes perfect pitch. 

We went also to Haarlem and 
Utrecht, Nymegen and Amersfoort, 
Gouda and Groningen, and many other 
carillon towns. Of all of these, interest- 
ing tales could be told. But our 
journey was drawing to its close. At 
Amsterdam, distinguished as having 
more carillons than any other city, we 
were to say au revoir to the carillon 
region. The Mint Tower, the South— 
the Old—the West—Church, the Ryks 
Museum, and the Palace at Amster- 
dam, all have carillons and on the 
recent twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
coming to the throne of Queen Wilhel- 
mina, all these rang joyously in her 
honor. Seated at each carillon key- 
board then was one of the best carillon- 
neurs in all the kingdom specially sum- 
moned to Amsterdam for the celebra- 
tion. 

Exploration for the past twelve years 
and research in preparing the first 
books covering the whole field of caril- 
lon art ever written, enable me to say 
that there exist in the world today 185 
carillons. Only 30 of these are of the 
highest musical importance. It is in 
the territory once known as the Seven- 
teen United Provinces, over which the 
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FANCIFUL PICTURE OF AN ANCIENT CARILLON. 

THIS ILLUSTRATES THE ANTIQUITY OF THE ART. 

It IS FROM MERSENNE’S HARMONIE UNIVERSELLE, 
1636. 


Great Emperor Charles V (Charles I of 
Spain) once ruled, where carillon music 
originated, that most carillons are to be 
found. The Netherlands has 60; 
France (French Flanders) 26; Belgium 
43; and the remainder, 56, are scattered 
through Europe, the United States, 
Canada, and elsewhere. 

St. Rombold’s Cathedral—where 
Cardinal Mercier officiates—at Malines 
possesses, all things considered, the 
preeminent singing tower of the world. 
Almost all the bells of this noble as- 
semblage were made in 1674 at Am- 
sterdam by Peter and Frans Hemony, 
most renowned of ancient bell founders. 

No one should fail to hear Josef 
Denyn, the master of carillon playing, 
at Malines in June, August, or Septem- 
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SINGING TOWER OF THE MARTINI-KERK AT GRO-! 
NINGEN. OF THE 40 BELLS THERE, 3I WERE MADE IN 
1663. 


ber, 9 to 10 o’clock, in one of his Mon- 
day evening recitals. Thousands then 
gather in the quiet of that old city to 
listen to the wonderful music, many 
coming from Brussels and Antwerp, 


each distant an hour by railway from 
Malines. In July Denyn usually plays 
in Hngland, where this great player’s 
art has most manifested itself. The 
scene has found a sympathetic in- 
terpreter in Havelock Ellis, who thus 
describes the spirit of a memorable 
night: 

“The music of César Franck always brings 
before me a man who is seeking peace with 
himself and consolation with God, at a height, 
above the crowd in isolation, as it were in the 
uppermost turret of a church tower. It recalls 
the memory of the unforgettable evening when 
Denyn played on the carillon at Mechlin, and 
from the canal side I looked up at the little red 
casement high in the huge Cathedral tower 
where the great player seemed to be breathing 
out his soul, in solitude, among the stars. 
Always when I hear the music of Franck—a 
Fleming also, it may well be by no accident— 
I seem to be in contact with a sensitive and 
solitary spirit, absorbed in self-communion, 
weaving the web of its own Heaven and 
achieving the fulfillment of its own rapture.”’ 


This splendid art of the carillon has 
now happily crossed the Atlantic, and 
is finding a welcome on our continent. 
Morristown, New Jersey (35. bells), 
Cohasset (43), Gloucester (31), And- 
over, Mass. (30), and Birmingham, 
Alabama (25), in the United States, 
and Toronto (23) in Canada, are the 
principal places where fine memorial 
carillons have recently become part of 
the civic life. Plainfield, New Jersey 
(23 bells) and St. Paul, Minnesota (28) 
also have carillons, but of lighter weight 
than the others here listed. Largely 
attended recitals were given at the 
first three named during the spring and 
summer of last year by Anton Brees of 
Antwerp and Kamiel Lefévere of Ma- 
lines, Belgium. These two gifted 
young carillonneurs, both graduates of 
the School of Carillon Instruction at 
Malines, will again be heard here this 
spring and summer. 
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Frederick Rocke, organist, choir- 
master, and carillonneur at St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church, Morristown, and F. 
Percival Price, carillonneur of the 
Metropolitan Methodist Church at 


Toronto, Canada, have made excellent © 


progress in the art of carillon playing. 
At Morristown on Wednesday even- 
ings, and at Toronto at noon on Sun- 
days, recitals are often given, while 
additional playing occurs on holidays 
and to meet special civic demands. 
Toronto was the first city in America 
to obtain a fine modern carillon. It 
was the gift of Chester D. Massey 
in memory of his wife, and the in- 
augural recital there was April 2, 1922. 

Gloucester fishermen, largely Port- 
uguese, were stirred to distinguish 
their church, Our Lady of Good Voy- 
age, by the first modern carillon in 
the United States. An impressive 
dedication of the Gloucester bells took 
place July 29, 1922. Cardinal O’Con- 
nell of Boston officiated, and sub- 
sequently himself played upon the 
carillon some of his own compositions. 
This carillon was admitted free of 
duty by special act of Congress. 

The Plainfield carillon was first 
Playa) Match 25, 1923, and that at 
ot. Paul, Minn., was dedicated Novem- 
Derearoltue same year. The carillon 
of Birmingham, Alabama, is in the 
First Church and was presented by 
James Franklin Rushton in memory 
of his father William J. Rushton. ‘The 
first recital there was February 17, 
1924. 

Morristown’s carillon, each bell com- 
memorating some individual or group 
associated with war work or civic or 
church activity, was dedicated April 
13, 1924. Hundreds were present, 
many coming from New York and 
Philadelphia and other cities, and 
traffic was diverted as in foreign cities 
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So Gots ES 


St. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, COHASSET, MASSACHUSETTS. 
THIS IS ONE OF THE EARLIEST OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
CHURCHES ASSOCIATED WITH THE NAME OF RALPH 
ADAMS CRAM. ON THE CARILLON OF 43 BELLS IN 
THIS RUGGED TOWER RECITALS ARE GIVEN TUESDAY 
EVENINGS IN JUNE AND JULY. 


so as to give quiet about the singing 
tower. ‘The Wednesday evening recit- 
als at Morristown are attracting large 
audiences. One is well repaid for a 
little journey from New York City to 
experience the charm of this new music. 

Cohasset’s carillon, the gift of Mrs. 
Hugh Bancroft in memory of her 
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mother, Mrs. C. W. Barron, hangs in 
the rugged tower of St. Stephen’s 
Church, one of the earliest of the 
notable churches associated with the 
name of the architect Ralph Adams 
Cram. ‘The scene here at the dedica- 
tion of the ‘carillon, sseptember ) 23; 
1924, was most picturesque and in- 
teresting. In the forenoon from the 
town hall across the Common came 
the choir and clergy of the diocese 
singing a hymn to the accompaniment 
of the carillon. At the crowded church 
door the procession was met by Bishop 
Lawrence of Massachusetts, and all 
reverently participated in a beautifully 
ordered special service, the sermon 
being preached by a former Rector of 
St. Stephen’s, Milo H. Gates, now 
Vicar of the Chapel of the Intercession, 
New York City. 

The singing tower at Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts, completed in the fall of 
1924, 18S. a, War memorial) [tsis: the 
gift of Samuel Fuller in memory of 
those students of Phillips Academy 
who lost their lives in the Great War. 
The tower, expressly built for the 
carillon by the well-known architect 
Guy Lowell, is Colonial in character, 
in harmony with its attractive sur- 
roundings. It stands on the historic 
spot where Washington reviewed the 
boys of the Academy in Revolutionary 
days—a site giving glorious views of 
Wachusett, Monadnock, and the foot- 
hills of the White Mountains. Every- 
thing considered, this is perhaps the 
most ideal setting of any carillon so 
far existing in the United States. 

Ottawa, Canada, has just obtained 
in England a magnificent carillon of 
53 bells for the superb Victory Tower 
of the Houses of Parliament. No 
singing Tower in the world has a finer 
setting with its surrounding group 
of Gothic structures, its ample spaces 


of quiet lawn in front, where thou- 
sands can gather, and its splendid 
height overlooking broad reaches of 
the Ottawa river. Simcoe, Ontario, 
and Detroit, Michigan, are soon 
to install carillons. Finally, the an- 
nouncement is just made that the 
University of Sydney, Australia, has 
raised in a brief time among its alumni 
and others, chiefly in small subscrip- 
tions, and amid the greatest enthusi- 
asm, a fund of over $85,000 for a 
carillon, which possibly may be of 
larger range than any now existing 
or planned. 

To return to ancient carillon lands. 
One Friday morning, in northwest 
Holland, we went to Alkmaar early 
enough to see the, opening woneine 
cheese market, the “largestyeinecde 
Netherlands. Sharply at ten o’clock 
the canvas coverings were removed 
from mysterious looking pyramids or 
flat rectangles and very effective was 
the sight then revealed of thousands 
of orange colored cheeses lying on 
the pavement of the market square. 
(Such cheeses are painted red only 
for export to distant lands.) When 
the buyer and seller at Alkmaar agree 
upon a sale, they exchange a vigorous 
resounding handslap and this “binds 
the bargain.” The cheeses disposed 
of are then piled again in cannon-ball 
fashion on litters with curved project- 
ing handles and carried to the ancient 
Weigh House where the sum to be 
paid is substantiated on the mammoth 
antique balance scales. ‘The litter car- 
riers are dressed in white with colored 
ribbons on their blouses and straw 
hats—a different color for each com- 
pany—and these hues correspond with 
the colors on their litter handles, 
thus indicating clearly the particular 
group to which they belong. From 
the Weigh House the litterfuls of 
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cheeses are borne to the canalside. 
There, packed one by one, they are 
tossed down and precisely stored away 
in the boats of their new owners. 

Beginning at eleven the carillonneur 
high up in the Weigh House Tower 
plays many a merry tune. ‘To these 
tunes we imagined the litter-carriers 
_kept a kind of rhythmic step, as they 
trotted along with their bright-hued 
loads. ‘Thus the carillon enlivens the 
busy market and seems to lighten the 
task of all who labor there. 

In the Netherlands, the bells at 
Rotterdam (The City Hall), Amster- 
dam (The Palace), Arnhem, Delft, 
Gouda, Middelburg, Nykerk, Nymegen 
and Utrecht are particularly worth 
hearing. Recital programs in Dutch, 
French, English and Esperanto are 
often published in pamphlet form for 
Belgian cities, but Nykerk alone in 
the Netherlands, so far as I know, 
issues such a program. 

More than three hundred years 
ago, Vondel, the distinguished Dutch 
poet, wrote verses entitled ‘The Caril- 
lon Music of Amsterdam.”’ A stanza 
about Verbeek, the most renowned 
carillonneur of the time, runs in 
translation: 


His bell music surpasses 

The finest organ tones; 

He plays with bells as with cymbals. 
Heaven's choirs are looking out. 


Tromp and de Ruyter were inspired 
by such music. Grotius felt its ben- 


ediction. Vermeer and Rembrandt, 
Frans Hals and Pieter de Hoogh 
listened to it as they painted the life 
of thei time. Visscher, de Key, the 
Crabeths, lived under its influence. 

Thus, set in lofty towers of the low 
countries, and native there, carillon 
music has long rejoiced the eye and 
ear of the observant traveler. As its 
background, there exists, in the land 
of its bitth, ‘a ereat historic. past. 
To this is united a spirited and courage- 
ous present. Possibilities of the use 
of such groups of majestic and perfectly 
attuned bells for community service 
and as an important element in civic 
life in ever widening patriotic and 
memorial fields are now astir in many 
lands. he 

In America this memorial idea has 
been directed to a noble conclusion in 
these recent verses of Frederic Cardoze: 


That we may not forget the lives they gave 
Let deep bells sing the anthems of the brave, 
Let carillons now color Heaven’s fleece 

With vibrant tone, like some old masterpiece 
In noble wind-swept belfries, rising high 

Up toward the blue and silver of the sky, 
Aloud, let every Singing Tower rejoice, 

As can no shaft of stone denied a voice! 


Like souls awakened, shall the echoes seem, 
Afloat upon Life’s ever moving stream, 

Sweet solace bringing all who hear their tone 
Until at last, the spirit song has flown. 

Soft in the twilight to the resting throng 
Shall sound the carillon in evensong; 

And in such music those who hear will know 
That they still live who perished long ago. 
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WALTER TITTLE’S PORTRAITURE IN BLACK 
AND WHITE 


By HELEN WRIGHT 


2 NTIL lately, since the days of 
Whistler and Pennel, England 
has seen all too little of Ameri- 

can-art?’ 

Thus Mr. Campbell Dodgson, cura- 
tor of prints in the British Museum, 
introduced his recent tribute to Walter 
Tittle in an English periodical. The 
occasion of the tribute was Mr. Tittle’s 
exhibition at the British Museum of his 
dry-point portraits of the members of 
the great Conference on the Limitation 
of Armaments held in Washington in 
1921 and 1922. Although he had 
already achieved great distinction as an 
etcher and painter, the historic char- 
acter of this group of portraits and the 
vividness with which they present in- 
dividual and racial characteristics of 
these notables from many lands has 
brought this young American inter- 
national fame. 

The very fact that they were ex- 
ecuted in dry-point aroused the great- 
est interest. For the difficulty of this 
medium in the field of portraiture, the 
exacting character of its nature is such 
that few moden artists have accom- 
plished with it a great measure of 
success. What it can achieve in repre- 
sentations of human personality is 
exemplified in greatest perfection by 
‘the miraculous performances of Rem- 
brandt. ‘The finest among these im- 
pressions reveal an effect of line and 
velvety tone that seems to tremble and 
pulsate upon the paper. Unfortu- 
nately the delicate plates could yield 
but few examples of choicest perfec- 
tion, but the ones that exist have been 
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the delight and the despair of artists 
who essay this expression. 

Nevertheless, since Rembrandt’s day 
wonderful results have been achieved 
that repay well the interest of student, 
connoisseur and collector. Rodin, for 
example, dipped tantalizingly into the 
medium, producing several plates of 
such excellence that one is filled with 
regret at his early abandonment of it. 
Fine examples of the use of dry-point 
in other fields than portraiture are 
numerous, but its successful employ- 
ment in portraiture is a rare achieve- 
ment. Why? Because to control the 
effect of the graven lines with their 
delicate “burr’’ so as to reveal the ex- 
pression and psychology of the human 
face with the utterly personal accuracy 
that a good portrait of an individual 
demands, presents difficulties unknown 
to any other medium of art. 

Dry-point differs from etching in 
that each line must be scratched direct- 
ly into the copper plate to its full depth 
by pressure of the hand only. In 
etching the lines are sketched lightly 
and freely through a covering of 
“ground” and afterwards the varying 
depths of line are bitten with acid. 
This process is therefore far the easier 
of the two. The artist in dry-point 
must be possessed by a special sense in 
order to feel the varying pressures that 
produce the required difference in in- 
tensity and strength of lines. 

Only by understanding something of 
the technique of this means of graphic 
delineation can we learn to appreciate 
what artists like Walter Tittle are 
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achieving. A bold deep line requires 
exertion of considerable physical 
strength and to achieve such a line and 
at the same time endow it with freedom 
and flexibility almost approaches the 
impossible. The position in which the 
tool is held causes variety in the quality 
of the ridge or “burr’’ which rises 
beside the line. What gives a print its 


velvety softness is the clinging of the 
ink to this “burr.”’ 

All these varying elements must be 
understood and foreseen by the artist. 
Most important of all, his draughts- 
manship must be so sure that very few 
changes are required. “Rubbing out”’ 
cannot be done with ease. If many 
changes are necessary, the plate is 
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better abandoned. For the freshness 
that gives dry-point its greatest charm 
is lost by manipulation. The majority 
of artists overcome this difficulty by 
making elaborate drawings on paper 
first. Then they transfer them to the 
plate. By following the lines of the 
sketch they may be quite sure of 


accurate draughtsmanship. They are 
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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, FORMER SECRETARY OF STATE. 


not so sure, however, of spontaneity 
and freedom. The method which is 
most difficult is the best—to work di- 
rectly upon the bare surface of the plate 
without a previous sketch. So few 
artists can do this, that he who can is 
a marked man. 

Mr. Tittle is such an artist. In fact, 
he never learned how to make a transfer 
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until after more than a hundred plates 
had come from his hand. But at the 
Washington Conference he had to make 
many of his sketches before scratching 
his plates. This was rendered neces- 
sary by a rapid succession of portrait 
sittings, many of them by artificial light 
under conditions that made it impos- 
sible to see the lines upon the shining 
surface of the copper. It was well he 
made this slight concession. For it was 
only thus he was able to secure the 
complete group of portraits of the 
twenty-five leading figures of that 1m- 
portant parley. 

Collected, these portraits constitute 
the Arms Conference Memorial Port- 
folio. ‘They are absolutely unique in 
possessing in equal degree a value 
historical and artistic. ~ Here is a 
graphic delineation of all these varied 
personalities. For, as everybody 
knows, representatives to the Limita- 
tion of Armaments Conference came 
from. France, “Italy, China, ~ Japan; 
England, Belgium, Canada and the 
United States. Each of the eminent 
statesmen portrayed, autographed 
twenty-five impressions of his own 
portrait. Thus was brought into ex- 
istence a limited edition of twenty- 
five complete sets, rendered doubly 
valuable and historic by that personal 
inscription. 

To museums as well as to private col- 
lectors the value of these portfolios is at 
once apparent. Indeed, already the 
edition has been largely subscribed. 
The Library of Congress, where the 
portraits were on view for a year, has 
acquired one set. Another was pur- 
chased by the British Museum, which 
held a special exhibition of them, the 
same being done by the South Ken- 
sington Museum, London. The New 
York Public Library, the Brooklyn 
Museum of Fine Arts and the Museum 


of the University of Virginia are among 
the other institutions which possess the 
collection. Other repositories in Amer- 
ica and Europe are now in negotiation 
to acquire the portfolios and a number 
of prominent private collectors have 
already secured them. 

As soon as Mr. Tittle finished his 
plates, the portraits were shown in New 
York and at the Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington. Later, they were in- 
vited to+ the -Leicester™ Gallege aa 
London and kept similar engagements 
at the British Museum and the South 
Kensington Museum. In Paris the 
collection was shown at the Galerie 
Devambez. Praise, such as that be- 
stowed by Mr. Campbell Dodgson in 
the Country Life of London, has fol- 
lowed the portraits everywhere. And 
no wonder. The highest attainment in 
every art is a certain fine simplicity, 
but one not to be confused with the 
awkward simplicity of ignorance. As 
has been wisely said, no one does a thing 
well unless he does it with ease. And it 
is just the ease and simplicity of Walter 
Tittle’s work that distinguishes it. 

So complete is his mastery of the 
technique of the graphic arts—etching, 
dry-point and lithography—that he 
need be concerned only with analysis 
and understanding of his subject, the 
psychology for which one must pene- 
trate behind the features, andsocapture 
the essence of the individual that is be- 
trayed by a synthesis of changing ex- 
pressions. He illustrates the truth that 
while technique is but the necessary 
grammar of the artist’s language, his 
intellectual and emotional nature is 
the prime factor in all great art. 

It is not accidental that Mr. Tittle’s 
dry-points give the impression of having 
been accomplished with ease and speed. 
Some of the Conference portraits were 
produced at a single sitting. Of Mon- 
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sieur Briand he made three drawings, 
but the one that has its place in the 
collection required a scant half hour for 
its completion. This, however, was one 
of those happy exceptions. Other 
portraits, like that of Lord Balfour, re- 
quired several sittings of considerable 
length. 
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Notable as it is, however, this group 
of personalities represents only a small 
part of Mr. Tittle’s artistic achieve- 
ment. He has found this aristocratic 
medium admirably adapted to the 
delineation of women and children. 
His portraits of Viscountess Astor, Mrs. 
Joseph Frelinghuysen, Mrs. Edward 
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ADMIRAL BARON KATO. 


S. Harkness, Mlle. Helene de Lauw, the 
one of his mother—all exemplify the 
delicacy and daintiness of dry-point. 
Moreover, when this gifted young man 
picks up the lithographic pencil he pro- 
duces equally sympathetic results. In 
this medium he has portrayed such dis- 
tinguished persons as Catherine, Coun- 
tess of Cromer, the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge, the Chief Justice and Justice 
Holmes. It isn’t enough that Walter 
Tittle should prove himself such a ver- 
satile artist, he succeeds also asa 
writer. 

His ease of expression is evidenced in 
a delightful series of articles illustrated 
from his own portraits of British 
literati, which have appeared in the 


Century Magazine. His own country- 
men will be represented in a new series 
in the same publication, entitled 
“American Portraits in Pencil and 
Pen.” . He - has: written tore ocier 
American Magazines and contributed 
extensively to English publications. 

Naturally, he has much of interest to 
relate. He has seen at close range 
some of the most interesting literary 
personalities of our day. With en- 
gaging spontaneity he recounts some of 
these intimate conversations with Ber- 
nard Shaw, with Chesterton and 
Maurice Hewlett, with Drinkwater 
and Water de la Mare. With facile 
fluency he shares with the reader his 
impressions of the appearance, per- 
sonality and conversation of these de- 
lightful and hospitable celebrities. 

These happy sketches bring out one 
fact about Mr. Tittle’s own work that 
has thus far in this account been little 
stressed. He has long been a paznier of 
portraits—his work upon copper and in 
lithography is a more recent develop- 
ment—and this phase of his achieve- 
ment is disclosed in several of these in- 
timate glimpses of the people who sat to 
him. 

A short time before his death, Mr. 
Conrad sat to Mr. Tittle for two por- 
traits in oil. These are the only ones in 
this medium done of him since he made 
England his home. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw was equally obliging with re- 
peated sittings in the artist’s London 
studio. Two oil portraits of the great 
dramatist, which thus resulted, were 
recently shown in New York and will 
be shown in London this year. 

Although so cosmopolitan in his 
contacts and so long associated with 
New York’s Washington Square, this 
gifted young artist was born in Ohio. 
He holds this distinction, as he laugh- 
ingly remarked, “apparently in com- 
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ARISTIDE BRIAND. 


mon with most people.’’ He goes on 
proudly, “I meet sons and daughters of 
the Buckeye state everywhere I go. 
London and Paris seem to be filled with 


them and I think that Ohio Societies 
should be formed in every land. 
Some time ago I sat with three other 
men in a café and suddenly we dis- 
covered, to our surprise, that every one 
of us came from Ohio. Two of us were 
born within a few blocks of each other 
in the same town. A third first saw 
the light of day in a village only four- 
teen miles distant from that town. At 
this point the fourth man spoke up with 
dolorous complaint that we made him 
feel like a foreigner. For his Ohio town 
was about a hundred miles distant from 
ours.” 

Since portraiture is such a personal 
art, no little of Walter Tittle’s extra- 
ordinary success is due to his ability to 
make friends. His great personal charm 
and the sincerity of his manner prove 
quite irresistible to most people. AlI- 
though it is true, as one of his friends 
recently said, that he cares more about 
being a good artist than in looking or 
acting like one, he nevertheless does 
look like one. There is something very 
sensitive and appealing in the modeling 
of his face and tall, slender figure and in 
the whimsical expression of his big grey 
eyes. Yes, to his other gifts he adds 
such distinction of appearance that fox 
an exceptionally good subject the artist 
need look no further than in the mirror. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT PHLIUS 1924 


By CarL W. BLEGEN 


HE northeast corner of the Pelo- 
Te ponnesus eastward from Mt. 
Cyllene is broken up by ranges of 
rugged hills into a succession of fertile 
valleys, each drained by a river flowing 
northward into the Corinthian Gulf. 
The largest of these valleys forms a 
broad plain, encircled by low mountains 
from which many streams descend to 
join the Asopus in its course through a 
deep ravine to the sea. Into this plain, 
some twelve miles south of ancient 
sicyon, a long projecting ridge slopes 
downward from the massive range of 
Trikaranon which shuts off the valley 
on theeast. Ruins of fortification walls 
and many other remains permitted 
early travellers to identify the hill as 
the acropolis of Phlius. Asa site for an 
acropolis it is well chosen, dominating 
the Phliasian valley and commanding 
an extensive view in almost all direc- 
tions. Nor is that touch of beauty lack- 
Ing which lends charm to every Greek 
landscape: the plain stretches out 
before one with its richly patterned 
carpet of vineyards reaching to the 
hills beyond, while far away in the 
distance above the gray slopes of Mt. 
Gavria the snow-clad peaks of Cyllene 
trace their clear-cut outline against the 
western sky. 

Although identified more than one 
hundred years ago, the site of Phlius 
had not until last year been system- 
atically explored by excavation. A 
number of trial trenches opened in 1892 
by Dr. H. S. Washington had only 
brought to light foundations of a Greek 
building on the acropolis and made clear 
the need for further digging. 

Phlius had a long and honorable 
history. For centuries it maintained 
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its independence in its isolated valley, 
governed in early times by a succession 
of tyrants, then by a powerful aristoc- 
racy. The city provided its quota of 
200 hoplites to assist in the defense of 
Thermopylae against the Persians and 
the following year sent 1000 men to aid 
the Greek allies in the campaign of 
Plataea. During the whole of the fifth 
century the aristocratic party pre- 
vailed, and Phlius remained a faithful 
ally of Sparta throughout the Pelopon- 
nesian War. Early in the fourth cen- 
tury the democratic party increased in 
strength and for several decades the 
city suffered from bitter factional 
strife, first one and then the other party 
with outside help gaining the upper 
hand. To this period belongs the 
heroic defense of the city by the 
aristocratic faction against a combined 
attack of the Thebans, Sicyonians and 
Pellenians, supporting a band of exiled 
democrats, so vividly told in Xeno- 
phon’s Hellenica. We next hear of 
Phlius in the third century as a member 
of the Achaean League, which it joined 
after the voluntary resignation of 
Cleonymus, who had made himself 
tyrant for the moment; and thence- 
forth the city disappears from view 
until Roman times. 

In the second century A. D. it must 
have been still a city of some size, for 
Pausanias found no fewer than eight 
temples standing. Beginning his tour 
on the acropolis he names an ancient 
sanctuary of Ganymeda or Hebe, a 
temple of Hera: and: a templé of 
Demeter; while on the way down he 
passes a temple of Asclepius and comes 
to the theatre below it. Not far from 
the latter he sees a sanctuary of 
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Demeter with ancient seated images, 
and then enters the agora, where a 
gilded bronze goat and the tomb of 
Aristias attract his attention. Behind 
the agora Pausanias next mentions the 
“house of divination” and not far from 
it an omphalos. Proceeding from the 
omphalos he then visits sanctuaries of 
Dionysus, Apollo, and Isis, and a shrine 
of Cyathus besides the sanctuary of 
Apollo. 

A city which still in Roman times 
possessed so many public buildings 
offered no small encouragement for an 
extensive campaign of excavations; not 
many sites of such promise are now left 
unexplored in Greece. Nor must it be 
forgotten that Phlius lies on the direct 
road of communication between Argos 
and Sicyon, where early Peloponnesian 


sculpture flourished, and could hardly 
have remained unaffected by those 
rising schools of art. Again as the 
birthplace of Pratinas, who invented 
the satyric drama and competed with 
Aeschylus in Athens itself, Phlius may 
well have played some part in the de- 
velopment of the Greek theatre. 

In view of these considerations and 
after an inspection of the ground, the 
American School determined to ex- 
cavate at Phlius during the present 
season, the undertaking having been 
made possible through a generous gift 
for this purpose by Mr. George D. 
Pratt of New York. 

The site of Phlius is very extensive, 
comprising a high acropolis more than 
half a mile in length from east to west, 
and in the plain at its south and west 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE ACROPOLIS FROM THE SOUTH. 


foot a lower town of considerably 
Sieaiepeearea. ihe acropolis~is an 
irregular ridge descendiny westward in 
a series of natural step-like terraces 
with a steep slope to the north and 
south. At its east end it is fairly 
broad, but in its descent it narrows 
here and there, and numerous theatre- 
like bays or indentations are thus 
formed in the steep northern and 
southern slopes. ‘The north side of the 
hill was fortified by a strong well-built 
wall of which some portions still remain, 
though most of the stones have un- 
doubtedly been carried off as building 
material by the inhabitants of the 
modern village of Koutsi. 

Beginning on June 2, the excavations 
were carried on without interruption 
until July 31. The first object of the 
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campaign was to explore the site 
methodically and comprehensively in 
order to ascertain the prospects and 
possibilities for more general excava- 
tions. Numerous trial trenches were 
therefore laid out over a wide area, 
covering both the acropolis and the 
lower town. No less than 85 trenches 
were opened, of which 24 were in the 
plain south and southwest of the 
acropolis, 34 on the acropolis itself, 25 
on the north, west and south slopes of 
the hill in search of the theatre, and 
finally two in the fields to the north of 
the acropolis. Only the more important 
results will be briefly summarized in 
this preliminary report. 

Some 500 m. southwest of the 
acropolis a copious spring wells up in 
the plain, forming a small brook which 
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ENpD oF ARCHAIC WALL BLockK, BOTTOM UPWARD, 


To SHOW RoPE CUTTINGS: BYZANTINE INSCRIP- 
TION ON FACE. 


winds off in a southwesterly direction 
toward the Asopus. Just to the east of 
the spring the ground rises abruptly 
some four or five metres, forming a low 
plateau, with a well-marked steep 
western edge, which extends southward 
as far as the deep bed of the stream 
mentioned above. Remains of a re- 
taining wall may be seen here and 
there. It is built of re-used ancient 
blocks and about it lle many other 
worked stones, including several fluted 
column drums, apparently the remains 
of a large classical building. Four large 
trenches were accordingly dug here and 
carried down to hardpan with some- 
what surprising results. 

The first metre of earth proved to be 
an accumulation dating from Byzantine 
times. In it were quantities of pot- 
sherds of the usual Byzantine type with 
lead glaze, and a number of. poorly 
constructed house walls, generally built 
of re-used ancient blocks. ‘T'wo of these 
latter were fragments of Greek grave 
stelae of the fifth or fourth century 


B. C.; one preserved only the end of 
the inscribed name, the other bore in 
large well-cut letters, which had once 
been filled with red paint, the name 
ZOZIKAEOZ. Immediately below this 
Byzantine deposit, with no _ inter- 
vening layer, was found a thick pre- 
historic stratum containing masses of 
potsherds of the Early Helladic Period, 
representing characteristic shapes of 
vases such as “sauceboats,”’ shallow 
bowls, etc. As the trenches deepened a 
change was observed in the pottery: an 
increasing proportion of neolithicsherds 
was found together with the Early 
Helladic, and finally, resting on hard- 
pan, an almost purely neolithic deposit. 
In the upper part of the prehistoric 
stratum some carelessly built walls 
were encountered, evidently the foun- 
dations of small houses. It is clear 
therefore that we have here on this 
plateau the remains of a very early 
settlement at Phlius, dating at the 
latest from the third millenium B C., 
and the antiquity of the occupation of 
the site is thus pushed back a great 
many centuries earlier than hitherto 
known. At the same time a curious 
problem is offered by the lacuna in the 
accumulated deposit, since from the 
end of the early Helladic Period to the 
Byzantine age represented by the upper 
layer of remains a period of at least 
3000 years is not accounted for in the 
stratification. It may be that exten- 
sive building operations took place in 
Byzantine times and that the plateau 
was then cut down by the removal of 
accumulated strata dating from late 
prehistoric, Greek and Roman occu- 
pation. 

The discovery of yet another neo- 
lithic site in the Peloponnesus is of con- 
siderable importance. Four such are 
now known, two in the Corinthia, one 
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ARCHAIC WALL BLock, BEARING Two INSCRIPTIONS. 


in eastern Arcadia, and this site at 
Phlius; and we thus have further sup- 
port for the recently advanced theory 
that the neolithic civilization hitherto 
known chiefly from Northern Greece 
originally extended throughout the 
whole Peloponnesus. ‘The prehistoric 
pottery found in these trenches at 
Phlius is also important because it 
dates from the period of transition from 
neolithic to early Bronze Age civiliza- 
tion, and when it has been properly 
cleaned and studied may throw much 
new light on this little-known period. 

About 200 m. to the southeast of 
this Byzantine remains were found in 
abundance in the upper layers, includ- 
ing many walls built of material taken 
from earlier buildings, a great deal of 
pottery, and many graves. 

The best of these graves are made 
of worked blocks of the soft limestone 
known as poros, set up on edge with 
other blocks laid across them as cover 
slabs. Almost all of this material is 
ancient, and among the architectural 
pieces are fragments of triglyphs and 
metopes and a cornice dating appar- 
ently from the fourth century B. C. 
A great many of the stones, however, 
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seem to have been taken from an archaic 
Greek building. Most of these blocks 
are plain, but several bear archaic in- 
scriptions in large well-cut letters of the 
epichoric alphabet. Three of these are 
retrograde, while in two others the writ- 
ing runs from left to right. 

Between our trenches and _ the 
acropolis, at a distance of some I0o m. 
south of the westernmost spur of the 
latter, lies a conspicuous terrace known 
locally as “the Palati’’ or palace. A 
series of trenches here revealed a large 
building, a basilica in plan. The heavy 
wall is built of great blocks of con- 
glomerate laid in rusticated style in 
regular courses, eight of which are still 
ine place atethessouth end. :[t asinot 
merely a terrace wall, but a foundation 
for the exterior superstructure of the 
building, forming the west side of a 
large rectangle. The south and east 
sides appear to be equally well pre- 
served, but owing to the rising slope 
of the ground only the upper courses 
are here visible. Ie north end has 
not yet been excavated. The dimen- 
sions of the rectangle can, however, 
be approximately determined as about 
35.50 m. north and south by 25.50 m. 


RETAINING WALL—PALATI TERRACE (FROM S. W.). 


east and west. Within this outer rec- 
tangle is an inner one, also made of large 
blocks of stone and measuring about 
23,50 by 13.85 m. Apparently we 
are dealing with a building in the 
form of a quadrangular colonnade 
facing a central court. The column 
bases are solidly built of large blocks of 
limestone and exhibit a peculiar feature 
in that the upper part of the base and 
lowest drum of the column are carved 
in one block. These lowest drums are 
hardly more than 0.20 m. high; they 
have twenty flutings and are of the 
Doric order. The axial distance be- 
tween them is 3.21 m., and there were 
eight columns along the sides with five 
across the ends of the court. 

That this as yet unidentified struc- 
ture was one of importance is amply 


shown by its size and position. From 
the character of the material and the 
workmanship it seems to date from the 
Hellenistic period. 

A short distance to the north of the 
Hellenistic “basilica,’’ and parallel with 
its north wall, was found a long line of 
narrow blocks of poros laid in a fashion 
resembling a stylobate. A series of 
square dowel holes in its top surface 
were probably intended for the fasten- 
ing of posts of a barrier or some kind of 
balustrade. At its east and west ends 
the stylobate turns northward. Paral- 
lel with the “stylobate,” and probably 
belonging to the same building, a row 
of heavy square bases came to light not 
far to the north. Seven of these bases 
appear in our trenches, but the space 
available would allow a total number 
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SOUTHEAST ANGLE, FOUNDATIONS OF BASILICA. 


of twelve between the east and the 
west return of the “balustrade”’ wall. 
The bases are built of large blocks of 
limestone and look like supports for a 
line of interior columns in a building of 
some size. A conjecture may be per- 
mitted as to the identity of the build- 
ing. 

The south slope of the westernmost 
spur of the acropolis just above this 
building descends in the form of a 
hollow with slightly curving sides. In 
the upper part of the hollow an out- 
crop of native rock appears, and here 
may be seen a succession of seven or 
eight broad step-like cuttings. These 
steps are fairly rough and irregular and 
cannot be traced very far; but in each 
case their south face shows a slight 
curve. It seems practically certain 
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that we have in this commanding 
position facing the facade of the great 
“basilica’’ the auditorium of the thea- 
tre, and that these steps are the bed 
cuttings for rows of stone seats. In 
that case the structure to the south 
just mentioned, with its line of interior 
columns and the “balustrade’’ behind, 
may belong to the stage-buildings, and 
the lower part of the auditorium 
should lie fairly deeply buried in the 
intervening space. Thus it seems 
likely that one of the most vexed 
problems of Phliasian topography can 
now be speedily solved at the beginning 
of the next campaign of excavations. 
All topographers who have dealt with 
Phlius have placed it in the large hollow 
below the church of the Rachiotissa, 
some 100 m.'northeast of the site now 


RECTANGLE OF THE ‘‘ BASILICA’? FROM THE THEATRE. 


determined; but our trenches made it 
clear that no such structure existed 
there. Nor was it brought to light in 
any of the other indentations which 
are SO numerous along the base of the 
acropolis. We feel sure, however, that 
we have now finally found the right 
spot. 

If our identification is substantiated 
the theatre may prove to be a very 
interesting one of a most unusual plan; 
for the space available seems not to 
allow the auditorium to have the shape 
of a full semicircle. On the east it is 
bounded by a well-built retaining wall 
descending at an angle from the north- 
east. At the lower end of this wall the 
base of an anta with carefully cut 
mouldings was found in situ; perhaps 
this anta formed one side of an entrance 


into the theatre. On the west the 
auditorium is limited by a deep vertical 
cutting in the rock, running almost 
north and south, though here, too, 
access seems to have been provided— 
perhaps to a diazoma. ‘The shape of 
the cavea therefore appears to be little 
more than one-third of a circle. 

The deep cutting in the rock west of 
the “theatre,’’ to which reference has 
already been made, extends straight 
northward for some distance and then 
turns at right angles to the west. In 
the angle thus formed, and at a level far 
below that of the auditorium of the 
theatre, remains of a large building 
were found. Owing to the depth of the 
accumulated soil and the comparatively 
small area consequently explored by 
our trenches, only a small part of the 
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East WALL OF HypostyLE HALL FROM WEST. 


edifice was revealed, but it sufficed to 
give an idea of the plan. A section of 
the east wall was uncovered: it is 0.60 
m. thick, built of regular plinth-like 
blocks of fine poros in an excellent 
style. At one point it has a projection 
resembling a buttress or an anta, and 
opposite this to the west is a rectangu- 
lar column base. ‘Three other similar 
bases were uncovered by our trenches, 
and their disposition makes it clear that 
the building is of the “telesterion”’ 
type, like the hall of mysteries at 
Eleusis, the Odeum of Pericles at 
Athens, and the Thersilion at Megal- 
opolis—in other words a rectangular 
structure with several rows of interior 
columns. There were at least five rows 
of columns running north and south, 
and three east and west; and the north- 
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ward extent of the great rock cutting, 
evidently occasioned by this building, 
suggests the probability that we shall 
find at least five rows of columns run- 
ning east and west also. It is clear 
that we have here yet another im- 
portant public building of Phlius. It is 
of good Hellenic workmanship. When 
this building and the adjoining 
‘theatre’ have been cleared we shall 
be well on our way to an understanding 
of the topography of the citv. 

The most conspicuous landmark on 
the western part of the acropolis is the 
chapel of the Panagia Rachiotissa, 
situated at a point where the ridge 
becomes very narrow about half way 
down in its descent from the summit to 
the plain. This small chapel of “the 
Lady of the Ridge”’ is constructed 
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almost wholly of Greek material, and 
well-worked blocks of at least two 
periods appear in the walls and in the 
pavement inside. | 

Many interesting architectural pieces 
were, however, recovered and a number 
of terracottas; but no specific evidence 
to show whether or not the Greek struc- 
ture was the temple of Asclepius as 
believed by the writers on Phliasian 
topography. 

It may be conjectured that the shrine 
of Panagia Rachiotissa is the Christian 
successor of the temple of Demeter 
which comes next in Pausanias’ record. 
The temple of Asclepius must be sought 
still farther down on one of the terraces 
above the stepped cuttings in the rock, 
where we believe the theatre has now 
been identified. 


In concluding the present prelimi- 
nary report we may briefly recapitulate 
the chief results of this first season’s 
campaign at Phlius. The finds include 
interesting objects from almost all the 
various fields of Greek archaeology: 
architecture, inscriptions, terracottas, 
pottery, bronze work, coins, all are 
represented; only sculpture is still 
missing from the list, but a few minor 
fragments found suggest that some dis- 
coveries may be made in this branch, 
too, when excavations are resumed. 
The antiquities unearthed offer an 
almost unbroken series descending from 
the third millenium B. C. to mediaeval 
times; only the Mycenaean age still 
lacks its representation to fill in the 
continuity. 

For the prehistoric period fresh evi- 
dence bearing on the transition from 
neolithic to Bronze Age culture has 
been recovered. From the period 
succeeding the Dorian invasion the 
record is particularly complete. Pot- 
tery, terracottas, bronzes and burial 
pithoi represent the Geometric Age; 
and the ensuing orientalizing mode has 
left us pottery together with figurines 
in no small quantity. Terracotta 
figurines again reflect the archaic period 
of Greek art; while the fourth and suc- 
ceeding centuries are well represented 
by buildings, coins, water works and 
pottery. The building with the hypo- 
caust is so far apparently the lone rep- 
resentative of Roman construction, . 
though imperial coins came to light in 
considerable numbers. And finally for 
the following centuries the destruction 
of ancient monuments and the erection 
of many buildings and tombs in which 
old material was re-used has been 
noted. Thus we have a fairly consecu- 
tive set of archaeological illustrations 
for the text of Phliasian history. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF A TOWER (?) ON ACROPOLIS. 


But the work done this season was 
primarily exploratory in character and 
it is here that the chief contribution of 
the campaign must be recognized. For 
the public quarter of Phlius has un- 
doubtedly been found. In the fields 
below the western end of the acropolis 
lie five major buildings of as many 
types: a basilica, a colonnade, a hypo- 
style Mall, a theatre, and probably a 
bath or a gymnasium, still for the most 
part buried beneath the ground. With 
but one exception, they seem to date 
from Greek times. Though they have 


evidently suffered much through cen- 
turies of destruction and neglect they 
are yet preserved to no inconsiderable 
extent by the soil which covers them. 
They lie now awaiting excavation and 
offer a promise of speedy compensation 
for a second campaign of digging. So it 
is not too much to hope that an im- 
portant section of still another Hel- 
lenic city may soon be revealed by the 
spade. 


American School of Classical Studies, 
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“LA GITTA MORTA” 


By DELLA MoHR 


NE is not entirely unprepared for 
C) Paestum. At Pompeii he had 


mentally reconstructed the per- 
fection of the invariable house-hold 
garden, with its marble urns upholding 
Paestum’s red roses which Virgil loved, 
brought from the famed gardens on the 
other side of Mons Gaurus. In the 
Amalfi Cathedral he had seen marble 
relics brought from the abandoned city, 
plundered by that same Robert Guis- 
card who had taken from the same 
source treasures for the Saracenic 
churches and palaces of Salerno and 
Ravello. Everything was taken but the 
huge pillars of the Temples, immune 
from pillage because of weight and 
difficulty of transportation over sea or 
marsh. So now only the skeleton of the 
old Greek city remains, majestic in her 
isolation and classic nakedness. 

The mind of the visitor turns in- 
stinctively to the dramatic history of la 
citta morta, The Dead City. From re- 
mote antiquity there was, in all prob- 
ability, a settlement on the coast to the 
south of the river Silarus, centuries be- 
fore even the Doric settlers came to the 
shores of the Tyrrhene Sea. Late in 
the seventh century B. C. the Greek 
colony of Poseidonia, or City of the Sea 
God, was planted by adventurers from 
Sybaris, which became the mother 
country over this subject colony. So 
rich and important did the latter be- 
come that it gave to the entire Bay the 
name Poseidonian Gulf—later the Bay 
of Paestum. After the fall of the mother 
city the Greek colony was attacked by 
native barbarians from the neighbor- 


ing forests and mountains of Lucania 


but it maintained its freedom until the 
end of the fourth century B.C. After 
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the Pyrrhic War all Lucania came 
under the rule of Rome; the now 
Roman colony of Paestum resumed to 
a degree its ancient splendor. But 
plundering Saracens and the spread of 
the dread and ever-threatening malaria 
forced the inhabitants to the hills and 
left to a Dead City only Dead Temples 
to Dead Gods. For centuries the “ glory 
that was Greece”’ was forgotten by all 
but local peasants and hill people, 
until Count Gozola, an officer in the 
army of the Neapolitan King, exposed, 
about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the grandest and oldest build- 
ings in Italy. 

All of their 2500 years of majesty 
bear down upon the traveler as he ap- 
proaches now, through the Porta della 
Sirena, the Temple of Neptune. How 
fitting that it should be set in a field of 
asphodel, the old Flower of Death! 
The intermingling eucalyptus, imported 
from Australia because of its reputed 
efficacy in reducing the spread of ma- 
laria, has been none too effective, as 
evidenced by the prevalence of nets and 
masks and screens of gauze-net-work. 
One goes to Paestum with the knowl- 
edge that the visit must be finished 
before sundown if he is to escape chance 
infection. But the hours of intense sun- 
light are sufficient for rare impressions, 
the artistic culmination, perhaps, of all 
Italian experiences. 

The finest of the three buildings, the 
Temple of Neptune, dating from the 
time of the Greek foundation, was for 
1400 years the centre of community life 
under Hellenic, Samnite and Roman 
tule. Herbert Vaughan writes: “In 
its simple grandeur and its perfect pro- 
portions this wonderful temple pos- 
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sesses only one rival outside Greece 
itself: the Temple of Concord at Gir- 
genti, which the poet Goethe compared 
to a god, after designating the building 
before us as a giant. Superiority in 
grace is therefore a disputed point 
between the two great structures of 
Poseidonia and Agrigentum—yet in 
every other respect the temple of the 
Lucanian Plain surpasses its Sicilian 
rival.” With the Temple of Theseus at 
ACHES Gr ismLHc Dect Ori lemilonic 
architecture, rivalling the Parthenon in 
grandeur. ‘Thirty-six pillars, fluted at 
top and base, form a sanctuary of 190 
feet in length and 84 in width; this was 
always open at the top over the statue 
of the presiding deity. 

The neighboring Basilica, inferior to 
The Temple, is misnamed, for it was, 
in all probability, dedicated to the 
worship of Ceres and Proserpine; its 
two facades of seven columns divide it 
into two narrow chambers, for the wor- 
ship of the dual divinities. A much 
smaller Temple lies one-fourth of a mile 
to the North, not far from the Golden 
Gate, La Porta Aurea, looking toward 
Salerno. Like the Temple of Neptune, 
its formis Hexastyle, with six columns on 
each facade and twelve on either flank. 


It is little more than half the size of the 
former—wherefore it is “‘ I] Piccolo Tem- 
pio.”’ From its elevated position may 
be obtained an unchallenged view of 
the incomparable setting of the Dead 
City between the hills and the sea ,the 
bluest sea, the bluest sky, the yellow 
columns, the majesty and tragedy and 
overwhelming joy of it all. 
see Paestum “out of season’’ when 
you may have it in isolation; lie for 
hours under the travertine columns and 
watch the lizards and the sea and hear 
the donkeys and buy violets from the 
stray urchin. Read there Goethe’s 
““Italianische Reise.’’ Leave while the 
color and sun are still riotous—leave 
with a poignant regret that you cannot 
have the more solemn awe of moon- 
light and the hooting of the “oziola,” 
the little owl that Shelley loved. Long 
after you have left the Gulf of Salerno, 
you will live in the spell of things 
“half as old as Time itself,” for 
“Thy deity is fled 

Long since, but in his stead, 

The smiling sea is seen, 

The Doric shafts between, 

And round the time-worn base 

Climb vines of tender grace, 


And Paestum’s roses still 
The air with fragrance fill.” 


E.-DJEM—THE PRINCIPAL STREET AND THE COLOSSEUM. 


THE EXCAVATIONS OF ANCIENT UTICA 


By ByRoON KHUN DE PROROK 
Co-Director of Excavations with Abbé J. Moulard 


twenty kilometers north of Car- 

thage at the mouth of the Med- 
jerda river and about half way between 
the city of Tunis and Bizerta (ancient 
Hippo Diarrhytus). 

The historical importance of Utica is 
second only to Carthage in all North 
Africa. ‘The city was founded by the 
Phoenicians the twelfth century B. C., 
according to Pliny the Elder. 
sequently we have a Phoenician colony 
at Utica, the oldest in North Africa, 
and preceding Carthage by four hun- 
dred years. We know little of its early 
history; the first important historical 
mention was in 307 B. C., when it was 
captured by Agathocles, tyrant of 
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fie ancient site of, Utica lies 


Cons 


Syracuse, after a fearful siege. After 
this disaster the city was so well 
fortified that the mighty Scipio Afri- 
canus, the future conqueror of Hanni- 
bal, was unable to capture the city, 
though besieged for forty days by land 
and sea by all the Roman army in 204 
B.C. Appian tells us that Utica was 
the greatest city after Carthage of all 
Libya, and that large fleets could 
assemble in its ports. 

In the last Punic war Utica betrayed 
its sister city Carthage, and helped 
Scipio Aemilianus in the great siege of 
146 B. C., when the mighty Empire 
city was wiped off the earth. 

For a hundred years Utica was made 
the Roman metropolis of Africa in 
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gratitude for its aid. Wonderful edi- 
fices were raised, in particular the 
famous theater lauded by Julius Caesar 
for its vast size and beauty. It was 
behind these historic walls that Cato 
committed suicide in 46 B. C., desper- 
ate that he could no more “save the 
débris of the Republic.”’ 

His conqueror, Caesar, was to die 
but two years later in the portico of 
Pompey’s theater. The city was put 
under the imperial protection of Augus- 
tus ‘and Hadrian, and in Christian 
times it had a bishopric and many 
basilicas. 

Three hundred Christians were 
burnt alive at Utica in the time of the 
dreadful persecutions of the Vandals. 
Due to the silting up of the vast 
harbors by the Medjerda river, Utica 
soon lost its maritime importance. 
Towards 698 B. C. the Arabs destroyed 
the city, and since then the night of 
time has fallen on the ancient site, and 
the pick axes of the excavators are now 
hard at work bringing to light the stones 
and tombs that are eloquent of amighty 
and glorious past. 

Today the site of Utica is owned by 
Count Jean and James Chabannes-la 
Palice, who have made the finest farm 


in North Africa from the alluvial de- 
posits of the Medjerda river. ‘There 
are a hundred thousand hectares of 
wheat fields alone. 

The sea is now sixteen kilometers 
from Utica, and can hardly be seen from 
the ruins of the ancient wharves. Some 
of the vast Roman cisterns have been 
used by the proprietors to house dozens 
of American tractors and electric bat- 
teries. The large model dairy is run by 
electricity and the» villas ore aac 
Chabannes is built of antique remains. 
In antiquity the city had the sea on 
three sides. 


THE EXCAVATIONS 


The Phoenician remains at Utica are 
nearer the surface than at Carthage, 
and the city has not had nearly as 
many vicissitudes and was not used as 
a granary as extensively as Carthage. 
The Abbé Moulard, laureate of the In- 
stitute, made a plan of the site last 
year and started excavations in a 
necropolis. By means of funds raised 
on my last lecture tour in France and 
America we have been able to commence 
operations on a large scale this year 
with a ten-year program ahead, if the 
end of the season is as auspicious in 
its results as the moment when this 
is being written under a clump of palms 
near the uncovering of a Punic temple. 

The campaign this year revolves 
about the excavations of two very rich 
and large Phoenician necropolises dat- 
ing up to the 8th century B. C., the 
theater, a Christian basilica and the 
vast temple on “the island.” 

The tombs of the 6th century B. C. 
are producing at the present moment 
the richest results. Forty of these have 
been located and opened at Phoenician 
necropolis No. 1, containing a rich 
treasure of necklaces, bracelets, ear- 
rings and rings in solid gold. 
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Beautiful Egyptian scarabs, hundreds 
of amulets, statuettes, ivory orna- 
ments, iridescent perfume bottles, 
bronze mirrors and lamps are the gen- 
eral funerary contents of these im- 
portant tombs. 

‘The sarcophagi are mostly rough 
sandstone, and are at a depth of be- 
tween two and five meters in the earth. 
The work on these tombs is very en- 
grossing and every time a new corner of 
a sarcophagus appears in the soil the 
excitement is intense as the great cover 
is removed, and the Phoenician of 
nearly thirty centuries ago is before 
you, with the works of art of a wonder- 
ful civilization by his crumbling bones. 

second in interest tothe tombs are 
the great number of wonderful mosaics 
being found, some nearly every day! 
Few countries possess such a variety 
and number as Tunisia, and the Bardo 
Museum can well claim to have the 
finest collection in the world. 

Most of these eternal picturesinstone 
are made of the famous Numidian 
marbles, and of such delicate coloration 
that few descriptions are adquate 
enough to describe the delicacy of the 
color, the strength and boldness of the 
designs, and the artistic touch that has 
been used in all their compositions. In 
one spot one can see three mosaic 
floors practically one on the other! 

Utica, called the magnificent, is 
certainly the richest field of mosaics 
now being explored in North Africa. 
One “chef-d’ouvre,’’ dug up in 1912 1s 
the gorgeous “Triumph of Neptune”’ 
found in the private bath of a Roman 
palace. It measures 7 meters 50 by 4 
meters 50, 35 square meters, and is 
composed of Neptune on his throne 
reclining, Venus, dozens of Cupids and 
Nereids. It probably belongs to the 
Antonine period of mosaic art. ‘There 
is no doubt that our first publication 
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THE EXAMINATION OF PUNIC POTTERY MARKS OF 7TH 

TO 8TH CENTURY B. C. at UTICA, FOUND IN THE NEW 

CERAMIC QUARTER JUST BEING UNCOVERED. Mr. H. 
O’NEILL, DE PROROK AND ABBE MOULARD. 


on Utica, to appear in December, 
will be well illustrated with many 
Specimens of this wondrous art of North 
African antiquities. The few researches 
in the past at Utica have for their 
results twenty mosaics in the Louvre, 
Paris, and three in the British Museum. 
The rest are in the private Museum of 
Count de Chabannes at Utica. 

Among the objects being classified 
and deciphered at Carthage are sev- 
eral dozen Punic marks and graffiti on 
the handles of amphorae. This work 
has been intrusted to the Abbé Chabot, 
vice-president of the Institut des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres, and member 
of the Franco-American Expedition. 

The Christian antiquities are being 
studied by Pére Delattre, dean of the 
North African archaeologists. The 
photographing is being done by Pro- 
fessor Swain, and the plan of Utica 
by Mr. Edward Stoever, engineer of 
the Carthage work. ‘The staff at Utica 
includes Roy de Villette, University of 
Paris; Horton O’Neill, Columbia Uni- 
versity; M. Paul Grosselle; C. C. Wells, 
University of Virginia; and A. Harden, 
University of Cambridge. 


International Newsreel Photo. 


RECOVERING AN ANCIENT CITY IN SOUTH NEVADA. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


H. R. FAIRCLOUGH 


After the sad death of Dr. Mitchell Carroll, the writer, being free from his pro- 
fessional duties at Stanford University during the months of the Spring Quarter, was 
called to Washington to act as Editor of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY until a more permanent 
appointment could be made. With the publication of the present number he hands over 
his pen to Mr. Arthur Stanley Riggs, who assumes the position not only of Director and 
Editor of the Press, but also of Director and Secretary of the Archaeological Society of 
Washington. Mr. Riggs has travelled far and wide, has been prominent on the lecture 
platform, and has had much journalistic experience. He has contributed historical and 
ethnological notes to the History of the Philippines, edited by J. A. Robinson, and is 
author of the following books: “‘ Vistas in Sicily,’’ McBride, 1911 (Revised 1925), ‘‘ France 
from Sea to Sea,’’ McBride, 1913 (Rewritten 1925), and ‘‘With Three Armies,’’ Bobbs 
Merrill, 1917. He has written extensively on Far Eastern subjects, and done some 
private archaeological investigation in Sicily, Egypt and Mexico. 

Mrs. Mitchell Carroll, widow of the Director and Editor of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
has been appointed Assistant Director of the Archaeological Society of Washington, as 
well as a member of the Editorial Staff of ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY. She sailed for 
Europe on June 6th and will spend the summer with the American School of Prehistoric 
Research, which is to engage in excavations at Les Eyzies in the south of France. 

Professor Elmer S. Riggs, associate curator of palaeontology for the Field Museum, has 
returned to Chicago after twenty-eight months in South American fossil fields. The 
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route pursued by Darwin a century ago was followed to some extent, and the expedition 
covered about 5,000 miles altogether. Fossils of extinct life of the pleistocene period 
were secured, but no human remains were among them. 


Dr. AleS Hrdlicka, well-known anthropologist of the National Museum, is now in the 
East. He will be absent six months in a survey of the field of Early Man, undertaken 
by the Smithsonian Institution in Southern Asia, Java, Australia and Africa. 


One of the most successful archaeological expeditions of the year is one undertaken in 
Mesopotamia by the Field Museum of Chicago, and the University of Oxford, under 
Professor S$. H. Langdon. At Kish, about twenty miles from Babylon, has been found 
an immense palace covering three acres with a hall some 700 feet long, adorned with 
columns, which are considered extraordinary for 3,000 B. C., their probable date. Even 
more interesting are the many objects of personal use which will throw light upon the 
daily life of people at that early day. These include hand mirrors, manicure sets, vanity 
cases, paint dishes and brushes for coloring the cheeks, lips and hair. ‘There are toy 
horses and children’s rattlers, as well as ‘‘the oldest fishhook ever discovered.”’ 


Discoveries at ancient Ur of the Chaldees under the expedition sent out jointly by the 
British Museum and the University of Pennsylvania include numerous objects of interest 
such as a series of little copper watch dogs buried beneath the floors to protect a building, 
vessels of bronze, and numerous clay tablets, preserving records of the business of a 
temple about 2,200 B. C. 


Our American Schools of Oriental Research have been very busy during the season of 
1924-25. Professor Edward Chiera, Annual Professor of the School in Bagdad, was 
asked by the Government of Iraq to undertake an excavation in the region of Kirkuk on 
the eastern border of ancient Assyria. An excavation of the mound of Yaghlan Tappah 
was begun early in March and has yielded good results, the principal discovery being an 
old palace of early Assyrian time, with a paved courtyard and brick foundations. Much 
interesting pottery and many tablets of a very rare type were found. In the April 
Bulletin issued by the Schools, Dr. Clarence S. Fisher outlines a plan for cooperation in 
archaeological research in Palestine and Syria. 


The expedition now working in Egypt and the Sudan under the direction of Dr. George 
A. Reisner and sent out by Harvard University and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
will probably increase our knowledge of ancient African countries very considerably. 
The secret of how the Pyramids were built may be solved. More certain is it that much 
of the lost history of ancient Ethiopia will be recovered, through excavations in the 
Sudan at Kerma El Kur’uw and Merope. 


According to Professor James H. Breasted of the University of Chicago, five of the 
seven expeditions now on the Nile are American, one English and one French. An 
effort is being made to preserve the inscriptions in the great temple at Luxor. The 
hieroglyphics are being reproduced by photograph on silk sheets, which are sent to 
Vienna to be converted into half-tones. Some of these are said to record the Trojan war. 


Sir Arthur Evans, who as early as 1900 began the excavations at Cnossos, Crete, 
which have met with such remarkable success, has within the last year made additional 
discoveries of great interest. He has found, for instance, that the main approach to the 
great palace was from the south, where a stepped portico and a viaduct crossing a brook 
marked the beginning of a road running south across the island. Another structure is a 
pavilion, which seems to have belonged to an inn for travellers, with arrangements for 
ablutions, and beautifully decorated with a frieze of plants and birds. Evans dates these 
features from the middle Bronze Age, about 2,000 B. C., contemporary with the Twelfth 
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Egyptian Dynasty and about 400 years before the Tombs of the First Dynasty at 
Mycenae. 


Dr. Dérpfeld, famous as the associate and successor of Schliemann in excavations in 
the Troad, began a new excavation there last fall and will continue it in the fall of this 
year. He writes to Dr. A. S. Cooley that an examination of the site confirms the view 
that the camp of the Greeks before Troy lay not on the Dardanelles but on Besika Bay 
opposite Tenedos. ‘‘ We hope,” he says, “‘that the Besika tumulus will prove to be the 
common grave mound of Patroklos and Achilles.”’ 


A beautiful grave relief or stele from the neighborhood of Athens has recently been 
added to the classical collection of the Cleveland Museum of Art. It dates from the 
early part of the fourth century B. C. and closely resembles the most famous of Attic 
grave reliefs, the well-known monument to Hegeso. Another recent acquisition is a 
marble statue of the first century B. C., copied by a Greek sculptor from a bronze 
original of the fifth century and representing the athletic type as presented by Myron. 


In connection with the despatch reported in our last issue, as sent from Argos by Dr. 
Carl W. Blegen, Assistant Director, Professor Edward Capps of Princeton University, 
Chairman of the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, announces that trial trenches sunk on the terrace above the site of the old 
Temple of Hera have revealed house walls and pottery from all three periods of the 
Bronze Age. On the eastern branch of the Yerogalaro ridge the excavations resulted in 
the discovery of twelve chamber tombs in three groups fairly close together. The tombs 
are in general of two types, one with a short, broad dromos or entrance passage and a 
comparatively small chamber; the other with a long tapering dromos andalargechamber. 
Three tombs of the first type have just been completely excavated. ‘They date from 
the late third Helladic period, about 1400-1100 B. C. The tombs yielded good vases of 
this period, and also gems, beads, and a very fine bronze dagger inlaid with gold, with 
a design of flying birds. Excavations of the other tombs are still incomplete. 


The American School of Classical Studies under the Archaeological Institute of 
America is empowered by the Greek Government to enter upon a thirty-year program 
for excavating the most important parts of ancient Athens, at the base of the Acropolis. 
This will include the Agora, probably the choicest site for excavation in Athens. 


The Italian excavations at Cyrene in North Africa and at Apollonia, the ancient sea- 
port of Cyrene, have proved a wonderful success, and an interesting report upon them 
is given in “‘ The Illustrated London News”’ for May 16 last by the well-known archae- 
ologist, Professor Halbherr of Rome. The ancient city, which was first settled by Greeks 
from the island of Thera about 630 B. C., was largely destroyed by an earthquake at the 
end of the 4th century A.D. The city has now been largely recovered and prostrate 
columns of the Capitol, the great Thermae (public baths) and the Temple of Apollo have 
been set up, while the Great Altar of the Agora has been brought to light together with 
the Temple of Isis, the Shrine of Artemis, and the great Temple of Jove, built by Had- 
rian in 138 B.C. At Apollonia the Corinthian colonnade of the Christian Basilica has 
been re-erected. Many fine sculptures have been recovered, including a colossal statue 
of Apollo Citharoedus (Harp-player), a seated one of the same subject, and statues of 
Diana, Isis (holding in her arms the child Harpocrates), a Roman matron as priestess of 
Isis, and a colossal figure of Demeter (or Ceres), represented as a mater dolorosa, grieving 
for the loss of Persephone. ‘The inscriptions found are numerous and very important, 
dating from the 4th century B. C. Over 4,000 clay seals, the largest collection ever 
prettokis hi an ancient site, with the exception of Cnossos in Crete, have also been 

iscovered. 
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The legendary founding of the city of Rome was celebrated on April 21 last, when the 
newly excavated Forum of Augustus wasinaugurated. In this stood the temple of Mars 
Ultor, remains of which have long been a familiar landmark of old Rome. It was an- 
nounced that the Government had ceded to the municipality large tracts in the suburbs 
of Rome, where excavations will be undertaken and municipal parks and playgrounds 
established. Many discoveries of antiquities in Rome may be expected in the next 
few years. 


A rich mosaic picture, fifty meters square, has been discovered on the site of Aquin- 
cum, an old Roman frontier station on the right bank of the Danube north of Budapest. 
The subject is said to be the famous ‘‘ Farnese Bull,’’ which we know as a piece of Graeco- 
Roman sculpture, the work of Apollonius and Tauriscus of Tralles about 150 B. C., and 
later brought by Asinius Pollio from Rhodes to Rome. 


Dr. Neil M. Judd, curator of American Archaeology in the U. S. National Museum, 
is to leave Washington early in June with a party of technical assistants to continue 
exploration in Pueblo Bonito in Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, amid the ruins of a huge 
apartment house of some 800 rooms, which was the home of about 1500 persons, possibly 
500 years before the visit of Columbus to America. 


The excavation work undertaken at Pecos in New Mexico, by Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., by premission of the New Mexico State Museum, owner of the site, has 
now been completed. It was begun in June 1915 and has been under the direction of 
Dr. Alfred Vincent Kidder. Dr. Carl E. Guthe joined the staff in 1916, and remained 
with it until 1920, when he was called away by the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
to undertake important excavations in Central America (See Review of ‘‘ Pueblo 
Pottery” in thisissue). An appreciation account of the excavations at Pecos appears in 
El Palacio for June. 


The new Hebrew University in Jerusalem, whose corner stone was laid on July 24, 
1918, is nearing completion. It has a wonderful site on Mount Scopus. On the west 
it looks down on the city and on the east it commands a view of the Dead Sea, the Valley 
of the Jordan and the Mountains of Moab. It is proposed to begin with the work of 
research, and included in its scope is the archaeology of Palestine, Biblical, Talmudic and 
mediaeval. | 


The J. B. Lippincott Company of Philadelphia announces ‘“‘’The Art of Etching,’ by 
E. S. Lumsden, Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy. Art lovers are informed by 
the preliminary notices that the 208 illustrations cover the field from the XVI Century 
to the present. (Review later.) 


It is perhaps desirable to sound a note of warning in reference to recent announce- 
ments of the discovery of buried cities of great antiquity in our western states. The 
report made by one explorer that he had found in Nevada a city 10,000 years old has 
been characterized by one of our foremost Americanists as ‘‘archaeological jazz.”’ 
Unfortunately, we have no such data on this continent for determining early chronology 
as explorers can utilize in Mesopotamia, Egypt, Crete or Greece. North of Mexico, how- 
ever numerous may be the pictographs or petroglyphs found, they have never yielded 
any decipherable chronological record, and geological evidence—the determination of age 
by the order of superposition of strata of known age—is practically absent, since none of 
the monuments so far discovered are associated with other than superficial deposits. 
Announcements of dates antedating the Columbian discovery by more than a few hun- 
dred years may commonly be regarded as without scientific authority and are as a rule 
unwarranted exaggerations. 
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Pueblo Pottery Making. A Study at the 
Village of San Ildefonso. By Carl E. Guthe. 
Thirty-five plates and eleven figures in the 
text. Published for the Department of 
Archaeology, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass., by the Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1925. 

Here is a book that will be of peculiar 
interest to the large number of tourists who 
are today wending their way to our South- 
west and who fall in love with the rich color 
and delightful atmosphere of New Mexico 
and Arizona. Few indeed can resist the 
charm of old Santa Fe and its Pueblo en- 
vironment and few there are who can visit 
the region without being attracted by the 
quaint pottery which the natives still make 
in certain Pueblo towns, even as their 
ancestors have done for countless genera- 
tions past. 

It is greatly to the credit of the Museum 
of New Mexico and the School of Ameri- 
can Research at Santa Fe that, as is re- 
marked in the introduction, these insti- 
tutions have thrown themselves heartily 
into the task of stimulating the native in- 
dustry and encouraging the potters to 
maintain the beautiful standards of early 
days. 

The introduction has been written by 
the well-known archaeologist, Dr. Alfred 
Vincent Kidder, Director of the Pecos 
Expedition, whose work ‘“‘An Introduction 
to the Study of Southwestern Archaeology”’ 
appeared in the same series last year. 

Dr. Guthe has made a study of the art of 
pottery making as it is practiced today ata 
Tewa village some twenty miles northeast 
of Santa Fe. He gives an account of the 
materials used, the processes involved, the 
designs produced, and, by the aid of 
numerous illustrations, enables the reader 
to see for himself how pottery was actually 
wrought in prehistoric times, for ‘‘the 
Pueblos of today live in almost exactly 
the same way, and practise almost exactly 
the same arts as did their ancestors of a 
thousand years ago.”’ 

Not long ago the writer of this review 


met a lady who had taken her Ph. D. in 
archaeology and was an officer in one of the 
foremost museums on this continent. She 
told him that the most fruitful training she 
had received for her professional work was 
secured in New Mexico, where she had 
made a study of pottery-making and had 
learned at first hand how it was done in 
prehistoric times. In our colleges there are 
many people who can lecture learnedly 
upon the pottery of Neolithic and later 
times, but how much more vital would be 
their teaching if they were familiar with the 
art as actually practised. I would advise 
our teachers of Classical Archaeology to 
spend some weeks at the School of 
American Research, but if unable to do 
that, to study Guthe’s “Pueblo Pottery 
Making.” H. R. FarRcLOUGH. 


Outlines of a Philosophy of Art, by R. G. 
Collingwood, London. Oxford University 
Press. 

This interesting volume is a brief presen- 
tation of aesthetic theory from the stand- 
point, made familiar chiefly by the work of 
Benedetto Croce, that art is essentially imagi- 
nation. ‘This modern conception, which 
contrasts sharply with the imitation theory 
of Plato and Aristotle, has important impli- 
cations for every artistic problem, some of 
which the author develops in chapters on 
The Forms of Beauty, The Beauty of 
Nature, The Work of Art, The Life of 
Art, and Art and the Lite of thespian 

The book as a whole is an introduction 
to the subject of Aesthetics through a con- 
crete interpretation of some of its outstand- 
ing features. As it is written by a trained 
philosopher, the reader must expect a good 
deal of philosophical analysis. However, 
the difficulty on this score is much lessened 
by an altogether lucid and charming style. 

There is not space to summarize Mr. 
Collingwood’s exposition. One may refer 
in passing to his instructive remarks on the 
beauty of nature and naturalistic art, and 
to his views on “the mortality of art.” All 
great works of art are not immortal, the 
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reason being that posterity loses understand- 
ing of the subject matter with which the 
artists of a past time dealt. It 1s only con- 
temporary art whose “appeal is direct and 
spontaneous; and this is because it embodies 
imaginatively the experiences of the con- 
temporary world.” Ina final chapter art is 
distinguished from science, history and ‘re- 
ligion. The treatment of this topic is not 
wholly satisfactory. 

Not everything can be expected in a scant 
hundred pages, but for the general reader 
the book would have been improved by find- 
ing room for a few paragraphs of orienta- 
tion and background. On the whole it pro- 
vides an excellent interpretation of the aes- 
thetic activity and some of its most signifi- 


can results. JEFFERSON ELMORE. 
Stanford University. 


Elephants and Ethnologists. By G. 
Elliot Smith. Woodcuts by A. Horace Ger- 
rard and K. Leigh-Pemberton. London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Lid. 
nveu, Yor, f)P. Dyiton & Co., 1924. 


This important work by a distinguished 
British archaeologist, is one which our 
American ethnologists, to whom it is a 
direct challenge, cannot afford to overlook. 

Taking as his starting point the fact that 
a Copan sculpture in Honduras, cut several 
centuries before the time of Columbus, 
shows, as he claims, “‘an unmistakable 
Indian elephant ridden by an equally 
characteristic turbaned mahout,’’ Professor 
Smith proceeds to develop his theory that 
the pre-Columbian civilization of America, 
far from being, as Dr. Sylvanus Morley 
maintains, “a native American product, 
developed in its entirety in the New 
World,”’ is really to be linked up with the 
civilization of Cambodia, India, and China, 
and more remotely with that of the Meso- 
potamian and Mediterranean regions. Pro- 
fessor Smith is thoroughly familiar with the 
archaeology and folklore of the Orient, 
and the similarities which he recognizes in 
artistic remains between regions so remote 
find analogies in many other resemblances 
in myths, architectural designs and re- 
ligious symbolism. 
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It is commonly assumed that there could 
have been no intercourse in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era between Asia 
and America, but a good deal of evidence 
has been collected by Georg Friederici 
(cited by Smith) in support of the view 
that in those early days man wandered 
more or less freely in Oceania and across the 
broad Pacific. Some of the evidence is 
indicated by Lewis Spence in an article on 
“The Origins of American Man,” which 
appeared in the Quarterly Review for 
April last. The present writer knows of 
some distinguished Americans who in 
China once listened to the reading of an 
old Chinese diary which recounted the 
story of how some Chinese sailors, long 
before the time of Columbus, were driven 
by adverse winds to the western American 
coast, where they spent two years before 
returning home. 

In any case, Professor Elliot Smith’s 
general arguments deserve respectful con- 
sideration, especially in view of the recent 
publication of ‘‘ The Riddle of the Pacific”’ 
by Principal J. Macmillan Brown of Christ 
Church University, New Zealand. As to 
the Copan sculpture, laymen willbe inclined 
to scoff when they realize the absurdity of 
our leading scientists quarreling with one 
another over the question whether they are 
dealing with an elephant or a sort of 
cockatoo! 

Elliot Smith first put forth his contention 
as to the elephant in ‘‘ Nature’’ (November 
25,1915). Morley, who assures us that the 
theory of a possible Asiatic origin of the 
Maya civilization is an “‘extravagant hypo- 
thesis, long since relegated to the rubbish 
pile of scientific discards,’’ cites Spinden 
as ‘“‘showing clearly that the element in 
question is the beak of the blue macaw”’ 
(‘The Inscriptions at Copan’ (1920) p. 
224). A jury should be impanelled to 
decide this interesting point. 

H. R. FAIRCLOUGH. 


Homer's Odyssee. Dorpfeld-Riiter. Buch- 
enau & Reichart Verlag. Miinchen, 1925. 2 
vols. 

The first fruits of the fund presented to 
Dr. Wilhelm Dorpfeld by his friends on his 
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seventieth birthday appear in these two 
attractive volumes. 

In the first Dérpfeld sets forth at length 
some of the results of his years of Homeric 
study in connection with archaeological 
work at Troy and various places in Greece. 
He holds that the original epics of the 
Wrath of Achilles and the Return of Odys- 
seus were composed in continental Greece 
before the Great Migrations to Asia Minor 
and give a picture of the Achaean civiliza- 
tion of the twelfth century B. C. 

Close analysis of both poems convinces 
him that each originally covered a period 
of ten days of action, which plan was 
changed by later additions. In the Odys- 
sey he has worked out a daily program for 
Odysseus, Telemachos, and Athena, and 
these programs fit together into a most 
symmetrical scheme. ‘This is made pos- 
sible by allowing but one night and part of 
the next morning for Telemachos’ stay at 
Sparta, by cutting the voyage of Odysseus 
from Ogygia to Scheria to one day, and 
making Odysseus spend but one day at the 
court of Alkinoos. Dérpfeld claims as an 
original idea that the seer Theoklymenos is 
but one of the forms in which Athena 
appeared to Telemachos. 

After elaborating his theory of the 
original plan of the Odyssey Dérpfeld dis- 
cusses other topics, such as whether the 
Homeric poet could describe contem- 
poraneous events, the number of Penelope’s 
suitors, Homeric geography andcosmology, 
the Homeric palace, and the art of late 
Achaean times. 

A pamphlet of maps and plans accom- 
panies the first volume and one with 
sketches by Fritz Krischen illustrating the 
Odyssey and embodying the latest archae- 
ological discoveries goes with volume II, a 
German translation by Heinrich Riiter of 
the Odyssey arranged according to Dérp- 
feld’s theory, followed by portions re- 
garded as later additions. 

Dorpfeld modestly regards his work as 
only an approximation to the restoration of 
the original Odyssey and welcomes friendly 
criticism and the cooperation of all who love 
Homer. Many of his ideas seem attractive 


and most plausible; others will arouse dis- 
cussion, as his theory that the Cretan and 
Mycenaean art was introduced from the 
Orient by the Phoenicians. 

ARTHUR STODDARD COOLEY. 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


A History of Sculpture. By George Henry 
Chase and Chandler Rathfon Post. Illus- 


trated. Harper® Brothers, Publishers. New 


York and London, 1924. 


This volume of 532 pages is the second to 
be published in the Harper’s Fine Arts 
Series, in which ‘“‘A History of Architecture 
by Professors Fiske Kimball and Edgell 
has already appeared. 

Each author is responsible for seven 
chapters, while the opening one, which is 
introductory and deals mainly with the 
materials and processes of sculpture, was 
written in collaboration. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the sculpture of the Christian 
era requires two and a half times as much 
space for treatment as does that of the pre- 
Christian, including the Roman. Both 
authors are professors in Harvard Uni- 
versity, the former holding the chair of 
Archaeology, the latter being a professor of 
Greek and Fine Arts. This combination is 
perhaps unique, but if one comes to think 
of it, it is perfectly natural that a classical 
scholar of today should have been brought 
into closer relations with the Fine Arts. 
Our American Academy in Rome is a good 
illustration of the alliance now existing 
between scholarship and aesthetics. 

No other work in English gives a survey 
of the field of sculpture so authoritative 
and up-to-date as this. Not only is each 
writer thoroughly conversant with his 
subject, but the student who wishes to 
take up any special topic will find an excel- 
lent bibliography at the end of each 
chapter. The work will doubtless take its 
place in many a class room in our colleges 
and universities and is highly to be recom- 
mended. It is, of course, in the sphere of 
contemporary art into which Professor 
Post bravely ventures that the verdicts 
pronounced in the book are most likely to 
be challenged. H. R. FAIRCLOUGH. 
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SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO MISSION 


By Wi.tiaM T. CLERK 


Illustrated by the Author 


—j|N all the range of 
i American history 
} there is no. single 
} chain of historical 
y events richer in 
) 
( 
\ 


) color, more vivid 
) with the fire of in- 
= spiration and _ self- 
sacrifice, or more complete in the final 
catastrophe which nullified the heroic 
efforts expended, than those which the 
Franciscan Fathers put forth in estab- 
lishing the Missions of California. The 
tale of these remarkable religious foun- 
dations is a romance, an epic of the 
first order. No similar achievement 
was ever recorded in the history of the 
world. Nor has there ever been another 
such tragedy as the wilful spoliation of 
both Missions and Indians in their 
secularization and subsequent ruin. 
The story is to some extent familiar 
to everyone who has visited the mar- 
velously beautiful shores of California 
and seen what remains today of the 


once proud structures and_ stately 
churches which once presided with 
pious reticence and dignity over pro- 
ductive fields and folds now largely 
fallow. Twenty-one of these estab- 
lishments rubricked the western side of 
the Golden State. The first one was 
founded in 1769, the last in 1823. 
Between them lay hundreds of miles, 
and the Missions were so placed that 
each was distant from its neighbors to 
north and south exactly the distance a 
man might travel on foot in a single 
day, since the Franciscans—at least in 
the beginning—had so fierce a pride of 
humility and poverty they would not 
ride, even when ill, but trudged along 
through the dust in their sandals and 
heavy brown robes. 

What perhaps is not so generally 
realized about the Missions is that the 
fifty-four years during which they 
were established formed the “pastoral 
period’’ in more than one sense in 
California; also that this half-century 
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THEY PERHAPS DID NOT KNOW KEATS’ IMMORTAL LINES 


marked the beginning of Californian 
history in an economic sense. ‘The 
fatal defect of the system was that the 
Indians were given intensive training 
only in religious matters, and once the 
secular arm took over the control, 
lapsed quickly back into a condition of 
lamentable barbarism. ‘The Francis- 
cans devised and built their entire 
scheme around the idea that the Indian 
should be dependent upon the Church, 
not realizing that conversion never 
spells competent citizenship. So far 
as it went, the system was excellent; it 
simply failed to go far enough. 

First of the Missions to be estab- 
lished was San Diego (St. James), 
founded in 1769 and destroyed by the 
Indians six years later. Fray Fran- 
cisco de Lasuén left it on October 30, 
1775, with a guard of soldiers and went 
northward to consecrate the site for 
the new Mission of San Juan Capis- 
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trano. While he was thus occupied, 
and before any construction had been 
undertaken other than the erection of a 
cross and a rude shelter, word came to 
him that the Indians had burned San 
Diego. Abandoning the new site for 
the time, he hurried back to San Diego 
to repair the damage and to reestab- 
lish the authority of Church and Crown. 
Nearly fourteen months elapsed after 
the fire before a serious beginning was 
made, and San Juan’s construction 
formally undertaken. 

The man who more than all others 
was responsible for California’s Mis- 
sions and the Christianizing of the In- 
dians was a remarkable character whose 
sweetness of nature, unswerving de- 
votion to his self-selected task, per- 
sonal heroism in the face of physical 
suffering and bodily danger, and vision 
of the missionary field before him have 
left an ineradicable stamp upon the 
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history of both Spain and the United 


the replacement of the Franciscans in 


States. Born of a poor but deeply Mexico and Lower California by the 


religious family at Petra in Majorca on 


November 24, 1713, 
Miguel José Serra 
was educated by 
the Church and be- 
came imbued with 
the missionary 
spirit at a very 
early age. On join- 
ing the Franciscan 
Order, he selected 
tom shimselia.the 
name Brother Juni- 
per because of his 
admiration for the 
historic Juniper, 
one of the personal 
followers of St. 
Francis of Assisi 
who was especially 
devoted to the min- 
istry of the poor. 
And as Fray Juni- 
pero the American 
pioneer did his 
greatest work and 
fulfilled his  life- 
long wish by dying 
in harness in one of 
his beloved Mis- 
sions. His life prior 
foe ettenins * Cali- 
fornia had _ been 
venturesome and 
full of privation, 
and he was well 
past the fiftieth me- 
ridian when Spain, 
having previously 


expelled the Jesuits from all Spanish 
dominions and put the Franciscans in 
charge of their establishments, was 
stirred by the Russian explorations of 
Alaska to take an active interest in 
The first step was 


Upper California. 


In Memoriam: MIGUEL JoS& SERRA—‘‘ FRAY 
JUNIPERO”’ 


Dominicans, thus freeing the former for 


their work in the 
unknown country 
to the north. Fray 
Junipero was put in 
charge of the work, 
and with Don Gas- 
par de Galvez, the 
Spanish Visitor- 
General, worked 
out the plans which 
prospered so ex- 
ceedingly for the 
next half-century 
and left us of today 
imperishable mem- 
ories and many 
simple, interesting 
architectural: “té- 
mains such as San 
Juan Capistrano. 
The year 1776 is 
the most notable 
one in American 
history. At the op- 
posite ends of the 
country two de- 
voted bands _ of 
men; entirely “dif- 
ferent of race and 
in the nature of 
their idealism, were 
striving for free- 
dom. In the east 
the shot was fired 
that echoed around 
the world, and a 
new nation came 
into being. In the 


west the holy zeal of the Spanish padres 
for the moment lifted the savage tribes 
of the Pacific Coast bodily out of their 
bondage to ignorance, fetishism and a 
very low order of culture. That the one 
effort produced the most remarkable 
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results history has every recorded was 
because of its eventual practicalness. 
The other failed to accomplish what at 
least should have been its true pur- 
pose—the genuine permanent civilizing 
of the Indian—because it refused to be 
practical. | 

It was on October 30, 1776, that the 
official beginning of San Juan Capis- 
trano was made, exactly three days 
short of four months after the Liberty 
Bell had pealed out its joyous message 
in distant Philadelphia. Again Fray 
Firmin Francisco de Lasuén officiated, 
and on November 1 the new enterprise 
was dedicated with appropriate cere- 
monies. ‘The site was not the one origi- 
nally selected by Father Lasuén, but 
lay some six miles away. Fray Juni- 
pero, who had come in person as Father- 
President of all the Missions to super- 
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THE APPROACH TO SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO MISSION. ‘THE KITCHEN IS AT THE LEFT, AND THROUGH THE DOOR 


vise matters, selected the new location 
himself and gave the foundation its 
name of San Juan Capistrano, after a 
beatified Italian priest of the early 
fifteenth century. The location—about 
fifty miles south of Los Angeles and two 
miles back from the ocean—was prob- 
ably selected because of two small 
rivers or creeks nearby, which ap- 
parently, unlike most of the streams in 
this rolling section, did not go dry in 
summer. They furnished the new 
Mission with its water, at first through 
open ditches, later on by means of un- 
derground pipes. | 

The Mission house itself was built in 
the form of a rectangle about 250 feet 
square, enclosing an enormous patio or 
open court, the walls—from two to 
seven feet thick, resting on rough stone 
foundations—being constructed of 
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brick and adobe with a heavy tiled 
roof. Sycamore logs were employed as 
beams and rafters. The side walls 
projected in front beyond the patio, 
thus enclosing on two sides a wide 
plaza or approach in connection with 
the church which added greatly to the 
Mission’s dignity and impression of 
size in an architectural sense. Sweep- 
ing around all four sides of the patio 
and in front of the house proper was a 
wide porch whose roof is still supported 
by square brick columns expanding into 
graceful Romanesque arches. These, 
covered with clinging vines and oc- 
casional sprays of flowers, form the 
greatest attraction of the spot. 
Architecturally, the building, facing 
south and a little to the west, was hardly 
more than parallel walls about an open 
square. This very simplicity of design, 
with beamed ceilings and the gentle 
pitch of a weighty tiled roof, gave the 
structure something of the same sort of 
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dignity and poise on a lowlier scale as 
that which characterized the Greek 
temples. ‘The rooms and chambers 
were dark and, we may suppose, at 
times damp. Most of them opened 
only upon the patio and, because of the 
wide porch roof, not a single ray of 
sunlight ever penetrated them. Some 
of those in the front opened upon both 
patio and plaza. Exactly where the 
principal entrance was seems a little 
doubtful now, but it is believed to have 
been near the southwest corner, and not 
where the present entrance 1s, near the 
middle of the front. 

Toe the jett of. this.entrance:-was 
situated the kitchen, with a quaint 
tiled chimney made in open herring- 
bone pattern. The roofs, with the 
exception of the porches, were covered 
with enormously heavy semi-cylindrical 
tiles. Around the northwest corner of 
the patio the rooms were used as shops 
by the artisans. Those in the northeast 
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part were larger and devoted to storing 
grain, hides, tallow and other provis- 
ions. On the east side was the original 
chapel, or church, used before the stone 
church was built, and again, after its 
destruction, up to a few years ago. 
Then that part of the Mission in the 
southeast corner, which had previously 
been the priests’ living-quarters, was 
turned into what is now the parochial 
church. 

Always alert to utilize whatever 
would prove the most practical material 
and give the best results with the least 
expenditure, the monkish architects 
made their ceilings of massive wooden 
joists lashed together with rawhide 
cords. Upon this basis tule reeds were 
laid thickly, and the whole heavily 
plastered with a crude mortar whose 
binding lime was obtained from a lime- 
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stone quarry not far distant. Over 
this the enormously heavy tiles made a 
covering almost as durable as eternity. 
As the entire Mission was but a single 
story in height, the massive walls sup- 
ported these almost equally massive 
ceiling-roofs throughout every seismic 
tremor which has visited California 
since that day. 

The stone church, however, pride 
and glory of the Mission, was still in its 
infancy whenit crashed into ruin. 
Built with the most loving care, larger, 
finer and more elaborate in design and 
execution than any of the other Mis- 
sion churches, it took years of patient 
and devoted toil to rear. Every bit of 
the work was done by the Indian neo- 
phytes themselves except the planning. 
That was characteristically Spanish, 
adapted to the locality and the special 
requirements of the people. The In- 
dians toiled manfully in the sandstone 
quarries in the mountains six miles 
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NEY MAY HAVE BOTH BEAUTY AND CHARM 


away, cutting out the heavy blocks. 
Some of them carried stones down on 
their backs, while others prodded along 
the slow-footed oxen who dragged the 
clumsy, squeaky “bullcarts’’ of the 
period. Cut stone was employed to 
face the interior, with quite elaborate 
pilasters and architraves which display 
work of a superior order. 

With a strangely Saracenic touch, 
the church roof was finished off in a 
remarkable series of seven domes, which 
made the edifice by far the most pre- 
tentious and unusual of all the Mission 
churches, Ones dome ctowneds tire 


sanctuary and one the crossing, one. 


each transept, and three soared grandly 
above the little nave. In its glory of 
fresh whitewash, with its little Spanish 
bells pealing joyfully from the tower, 
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the church of San Juan must have pre- 
sented a spectacle calculated to impress 
a much more sophisticated people than 
the simple, ignorant Indians who had 
put their bodies and souls into its con- 
struction. But alas for is pretensions! 
Commenced in 1797 and completed in 
1808, it remained standing only four 
years. On Sunday morning, Decem- 
ber 8, 1812, during early mass, an 
earthquake tremor alarmed the con- 
gregation. ‘The officiating priest, how- 
ever, did not falter, and continued the 
offices. A second and severer shock 
came, and the building collapsed upon 
the worshippers, killing many of them. 
Accounts differ as to the actual num- 
ber of casualties, the figures given in 
different descriptions ranging from 
eighty-nine down to thirty-nine. All 
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agree only in one respect: that the 
priest, notwithstanding his disregard of 
his personal safety, escaped practically 
unhurt from the ruin. 

The approach to the Mission today 
is very different from what it was in 
Fray Junipero’s time, though he stands 


never what the present speeding trav- 
eler could by any stretch of imagina- 
tion call a good road. Now the Camino 
Real, whose mileposts are picturesque 
standards from which depend graceful 
imitations of the ancient Mission bells, 
is a smoothly flowing strip of broad 


THE SOUTH ARCADE OF THE PATIO (PROBABLY THE FIRST TO BE BUILT) IS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL, PART OF THE 
MISSION TODAY 


before it to welcome the visitor. While 
he was ministering to the Indians San 
Juan Capistrano was one station only 
on the long and dusty, hot and twisty 
Camino Real, or King’s Highway, built 
to connect these outposts of the com- 
bined spiritual and temporal powers 
which represented Spain. It was a 
road infested too often by savage 
marauders, both red and white, and 


macadam and concrete which is a joy 
to the motorist who flies over almost 
its entire length—if he will—in the same 
time the plodding friars needed to go 
from one Mission to the next. 

The visitor of the present is con- 
fronted on approaching San Juan now 
by a very modern fence across the front 
Olathe sold. plaza. An» entrance” fee 
passes one through the gate. A path 
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between pleasant shrubs and delicately 
beautiful pepper trees leads to the 
heroic figure of Fray Junipero himself, 
erected some years ago to commemo- 
rate the 2o01st anniversary of the great 
missionary’s birth. 
On the left, as one 
approaches the 
front of the build- 
ing, is visible the 


curious and _ pic- 
turesque kitchen 
chimney, which 


ornaments the tiled 
roof with all the 
dignity and charm 
of a beautiful use- 
fulness. On tie 
right is a solid block 
of ruin which 
proves to be all that 
remains of the old 
stone church, its 
empty reredos con- 
veying the pain- 
ful impression of a 
soul-deserted body. 
But the fragments 
of molding and dec- 
oration rouse one to 
admiration for the 
skill and patience 
of the monks. 

West from the church is the bell-wall, 
whose four openings enshrine the bells 
hurled from the church tower by the 
earthquake of 1812. They can still give 
tongue, but Mission and church alike 
are crumbling and outworn, more the 
signs of an historic effort than of a 
pulsing activity of the present. 

To either side of the patio linger the 
massive square columns. Here and 
there a brick has fallen out, or part of 
a column crumbled away entirely. 
Everywhere the plaster is chipped and 
cracked. or broken off. The patio 
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‘THE REREDOS, WITH EMPTY NICHES, CONVEYS THE 
PAINFUL IMPRESSION OF A SOUL-DESERTED BODY” 


itself, once so alive and humming, is 
heaped with debris and grown up in 
weedy grass. Part of its arcades lie 
prone in the despair only broken 


masonry can paint so vividly. To the 
southeast of the 
patio, the /¢ormier 


column presents the 
curious proof of an 
irregularity which 
somehow crept into 
the design. This 
one shaft supports 
three. arches, im- 
stead of the usual 
pair carried by all 
the other columns. 

San Juan Capis- 
trano as a Mission, 
as an active force in 
the life of California, 
as a power for good, 
has ceased to be. 
Only its husk re- 
mains, and it is dis- 
integrating. Spain 
ruined the Mis- 
sions by secularizing 
them, followed by 
attempted confisca- 
tion. Mexico, when 
she had won her 
independence, com- 
pleted the disaster, and there came a 
day when two Americans, James Mc- 
Kinley and John Forster, bought San 
Juan Capistrano complete for seven 
hundred and ten dollars. ‘There its 
history ended, on a low note of failure 
and ruin. 

And yet when the United States in 
1848 swept into California to stay, the 
scattered and terribly back-slidden 
Indians were found, for all their sloth 
and dirt and indifference, to have re- 
tained something of what the Fathers 
had labored so mightily to give. 


THE FEATHERED SNAKE OF THE WINDS 


By T. T. WATERMAN 


HE god of the winds in ancient 
Mexico was represented in some 
rather curious guises. He often 
appears as a rattlesnake with feathers, 
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snake, and more particularly as a rattle- 
snake—and more particularly still as a 
rattlesnake with bird plumes—I confess 
Ido not know. His name Quetzalcoatl 


EXCAVATIONS AT SAN JUAN TEOTIHUACAN, MEXICO, CARRIED OUT BY DR. MANUEL GAMIO, SHOWING THE 
FEATHERED SNAKE 


with forelegs occasionally thrown in for 
good measure. In this likeness he 
appears on many monuments—for ex- 
ample, on the great Calendar Stone in 
Mexico City. In the same similitude, 
but minus the forelegs, he appears on 
the sides of the pyramid at Xochicalco. 
Why a wind-deity should appear as a 


means, as is well known, “plumed 
snake’’; the queizal being literally the 
gorgeous green tail-feather of a par- 
ticularly gaudy bird, the trogon (Phar- 
omacrus mocinno) of the cooler parts 
of southern Mexico and -Central 
America. 

In the ancient colored manuscripts 
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which have come ma 
down to us from os 


Aztec times, = this Se 


divinity often ap- ; , 


pears not asa snake 
but in the form of 


a person. Some of 
his insignia or 
articles of apparel 
in that case are a 
cap of ocelot skin; a 
fan-shaped arrange- y 
ment of feathers at 
thesmback* of /the 
head; a shield with 
a cross on it; and 
an atlatl or spear- 
thrower which he 
brandishes in his 
right hand. Usually he exhibits, in- 
stead of a face, a curious thing like a 
snout or trumpet. His likeness is 
regularly used in the Aztec manu- 
scripts to signify the day-sign ehecatl, 
“breeze.’’ Asa day sign the full figure 
is normally replaced by this snout 
alone, or by part of it, as is shown 
in the different masks depicted in 
Figure 2, the snout evidently appearing 
to the Aztecs as the most character- 
istic feature of thegod. Thereason why 
he should have this snout has always 
been as mysterious as the reason why 
he should be called “Plumed Snake,” 
and the matter has only recently be- 
come clear to me. 

such a drawing as that shown in 
Figure 4 does not represent the god in 
his proper person, but probably a man 
disguised as or impersonating a god. 
I would hardly arise in court and swear 
that this is so, but I strongly suspect it. 
The snout part of the drawing, if my 
surmise is correct, represents a mask 
or disguise. This is presumably the 
reason it is so readily detached. In 
many cases the day-sign “wind,” as is 
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FIGURE 2. 


shown in Figure 2, 
consists of this 
mask and nothing 
more. The Indians 
of ancient Mexico 
were accustomed to 
have men dress up 
in the proper para- 
phernalia and im- 
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fz personate their 

9 ta gods, particularly 
the wind-god, as is 

illustrated in Figure 


3. This drawing is 
taken “from; tne 
Book of Life of the 
ancient Mexicans 
(Codex Magliabec- 
chi), the* first’ part 
of which (the colored text and Spanish 
commentary) was published a number 
of years ago in facsimile by the Uni- 
versity of California. The manu- 
script shows a full-length figure of the 
wind-god, of which I have sketched 
only the upper part. The Spanish com- 
mentary, freely translated, runs: 

“This demon was one of the gods 
which the Indians had. His name was 
Quetzalcoatl, that is to say, “snake- 
plume.’’ Him they had for god of the 
wind. They represented his face from 
the nose down as made of wood, like a 
trumpet, through which he blew the 
wind, which they said came from the 
god.”’ 

In Figure 3 the face of the Indian 
actor or impersonator can be seen be- 
hind the wooden “trumpet,” which is 
part of the paraphernalia. ‘This trum- 
pet was put over the performer's face 
to give him the likeness of the god. In 
the drawing Ihaveshaded the part “from 
the nose down, made of wood,”’ to dis- 
tinguish it from the remainder of the 
costume. I think we may assume that 
the curious snout arrangements re- 
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produced in Figure 2 
are conventionalized 
representations of simi- 
lar detachable masks. 
When we have decided 
that the snouts of Fig- 
ure 2 are really repre- 
sentations of masks, we 
have still not decided 
why the masks should 
have this curious form. 
The answer may be 
that such masks were 
designed to make men 
look like rattlesnakes. 
To be sure, the mask 
shown in Figure 3 does 
not forcibly suggest any living species 
of snake, rattler or otherwise. Never- 
theless, I think this type of disguise is 
intended to represent the jaws of a 
snake, with nostrils. The serpent’s 
eyes, which are perforations in the 
mask, are looked through by the person 
wearing the disguise. 

At this point we may refer to the 
great snake heads unearthed by Dr. 
Manuel Gamio at the ancient Toltec 
site of Teotihuacan, near Mexico City. 
Nothing could surpass Dr. Gamio’s 
results for dramatic effect; and his 
snake heads are the most dramatic 
part of his labors. In the background 
of the view the Pyra- 

mid of 


the Moon is 
outlined against the 
larger Pyramid of the 


Sun, while in the fore- 
ground is seen the slop- 
ing side of the so-called 
Citadel, with a stairway 
and balustrade. This 
balustrade is decorated 
with a line of snake 
heads, one of which is 
peering forth in the pic- 
ture, its under jaw shored 
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FIGURE 3. 


FIGURE 4. 


up by an iron bar re- 
cently installed. 

Just above the cor- 
ner of the mouth it will 
be noticed that there is 
a spiral carving which 
gives the impression 
at first: glance ‘of 
being intended for the 
snake’s;evyeqs [heveye 
itself, however, is for- 
ward of that, in its 
correct anatomical 
position, full, glaring, 
and ophidian. Such 
carved snakes seem to 
me to have a faint 
family resemblance to paintings such 
as that shown in Figure 3. I may 
be guided here by the fact that I 
know beforehand that Quetzalcoatl’s 
name means “Plumed Snake.’ I may, 
therefore, be tempted to see snakes 
where none exist. On the other hand, 
the snouted masks must have developed 
fromsomething, and the correspondence 
here is rather too close, it seems to me, 
to be purely accidental. The “trum- 
pet”’ of Figure 3 seems to me to be the 
snake’s jaws of Figure 1, with its teeth 
and nostrils all complete. 

I do not pretend to know exactly 
how the quaint designs of the manu- 
script drawings arose. I 
do not know why the 
artists sometimes left the 
teeth out of these draw- 
Tne Ga Hadise come ua re)" 
but the conventionalisa- 
tion of a design is often 
very puzzling. The an- 
cient snake heads at Teo- 
tihuacan, Toltec in origin, 
and buried for centuries, 
may be the very originals 
from which colored or 
painted designs like those 
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in the drawings shown in Figures 2 
and 3 developed. On the pyramid 
shown in Figure 1 is carved the snake 
itself, with feathers, by the way, 
sprouting behind his ears. In the 
drawing shown in Figure 3, the artist 
portrays an Indian wearing a mask 
which makes him look like the snake 
heads of Teotihuacan (not like the 
actual reptile). In other words, the 
portrayal of Quetzalcoatl in the colored 


manuscripts is perhaps a conscious 
archaism on the part of the Aztec 
artists, the style of art being copied 
from the old Toltec carvings. If some- 
body will now explain why the wind- 
god should be named ‘“‘ Plumed Snake,”’ 
or how the Indians ever came to vis- 
ualize a snake as having feathers, we 
might regard the matter as cleared up. 


State Teachers’ College, 
Fresno, California. 


ALGONKIAN REMAINS IN CAYUGA LAKE 


NE of the most important dis- 
C) coveries of Algonkian Indian re- 
mains and relics ever reported is 
announced by Mr. Donald A. Cadzow, 
of the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation. Mr. Cadzow has ex- 
plored an Algonkian cemetery 116 feet 
long by some 90 wide on Frontenac 
Island in Lake Cayuga, where he un- 
covered fourteen skeletons, all lying 
prone instead of being flexed. Stone 
implements of various sorts in con- 
siderable numbers were also recovered, 
together with evidences of cannibal- 
ism—broken and partly calcined human 
bones mixed in a peculiar way with the 
bones of animals. 

Readers of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
will be interested, in this connection, to 
recall Dr. Ales Hrdlicka’s interesting 
account of cannibalism in the Hand- 
book of American Indians: 

“*k * * Cannibalism north of the 
Mexican boundary existed in two chief 
forms. One of these was accidental, 
from necessity as a result of famine, and 
has been witnessed among the Huron, 
Micmac, Chippewa, Etchareottine, and 
others. In most of such instances re- 
course was had to the bodies of those 
who had recently died, but cases are 
recorded in which individuals were 
killed to satisfy hunger. ‘The second 
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and prevalent form of cannibalism was 
a part of war custom and was based 
principally on the belief that bravery 
and other desirable qualities of an 
enemy would pass, through actual in- 
gestion of a part of his body, into that 
of the consumer. Such qualities were 
supposed to have their special seat in 
the heart, hence this organ was chiefly 
sought, though blood, brain, marrow, 
and flesh were in many instances also 
swallowed. The parts were eaten either 
raw or cooked. The heart belonged 
usually to the warriors, but other parts 
were occasionally consumed by boys or 
even by women and children. In some 
cases a small portion of the heart or of 
some other part of an enemy might be 
eaten in order to free the eater from 
some tabu (Grinnell). The idea of 
eating any other human being than a 
brave enemy was to most Indians re- 
pulsive. One of the means of torture 
among the Indians of Canada and New 
York was the forcing of a prisoner to 
swallow pieces of his own flesh. 
“Among the Iroquois, according to 
one of the Jesuit fathers, the eating of 
captives was considered a religious 
duty. Among the Heiltsuk, and re- 
cently among the ‘Tsimshian and 
Kwakiutl, cannibalism formed a part 
of one of their ceremonies. * * *” 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
INDIAN EAGLE DANCE 


Two lissome figures flutter into view, 

With wings outstretched on slender, supple arms, 
That have their use as human limbs resigned. 
These members trim, all feathered eaglewise, 
Are pinions plumed upon two human birds. 
Slim legs and feet are chrome, as eagles’ are; 
Bronze forms are painted in an eagle gray. 
The rigid consciousness of man is gone, 

The spreading tail 1s part of eagle cast. 

The actors all their sense of men have lost, 
And poise and fly in swaying eagle curves. 
See bending heads on pliant necks, that turn 
To cast their lancet eyes, as clear and keen 


As eagles’ own, adown the slope, or through 
The distant space to search for trembling prey. 
Round one another now in friendly dance, 
They flit in wingéd airiness and sport, 
Two giant eagles soaring, dipping low, 
And as they dance the drum throbs measured time— 
Deep intonation of bass, rolling song— 
While eagle feet in perfect rhythm move 
With springing steps on sure and nimble toes. 
Now, lightly poised they sway, and toward the ground 
Bend gracefully, droop low their white-gray wings, 
Then spread them, fly the enchanted stage, 
And leave the audience to draw its breath. 

AHLEE JAMES. 
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FOYER AND SEATS OF THE INDIAN THEATRE, VALLEY OF TEOTIHUACAN, MExICO 


ROMANCE AND REALISM IN A MODERN 
AZTEC THEATRE 


By ANITA 


conscientiously, at the Pyramids 

of the Sun and Moon in the Valley 
of Teotihuacan, Mexico, until recently 
a lost city; archaeologists peer at the 
hieroglyph carvings of the temples in 
the ruins of this “City of the Gods,” 
and some trace its builders back to 
China; architects remember Egypt; 
artists caress the great fanged maws of 
feathered serpents carved in rock. 
Poets gaze and murmur phrases about 
“austere grandeur born of intense 
emotion,’ and wonder about the priests 
they imagine as lean and slant-eyed, 


“4 TOURISTS gape, not altogether 
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philosophizing about the stars and 
other things in dwellings cooled by thin 
streams of running water. 

The Indian inhabitants of the Valley 
of ‘Teotihuacan, descendants of the 
barbarians that created some _ un- 
doubted marvels, observe the people 
who come from everywhere to observe 
them and their things, and smile with 
each other as they slip silently from the 
shadow of one pyramid to the shadow 
of the other, like the legendary princess 
who walks at high noon, invisible be- 
cause of transparent white garments 
that look like vapor. But when the 
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strangers are gone the Indians them- 
selves take the stage. 

They take the stage literally, in a 
theatre like no other in the world. It 
has the skies for a roof and the Pyramid 
of the Sun for a background; its com- 
plementary scenery is a rock- and tree- 
tangled hill. The seats are stone 
benches, carved and decorated very 
simply by the Indians, very much in 
the manner of the ruins. And there 1s 
no pit or family circle, nor yeta topmost 
gallery. The aisles are painted with 
symbolic designs, also by the Indians. 
The actual stage itself is a wide grassy 
terrace, upon which can be built 


and a certain timbre of pride in voices 
deepened by much pain. | 

This theatre has no _ pretensions. 
Peasants built it for peasant perform- 
ances. They were aided by the De- 
partment of Anthropology of the Mexi- 
can government—directed by Don 
Manuel Gamio—which has conducted 
such a successful experiment of re- 
construction and regeneration in this 
forgotten valley that it has made Sefior 
Gamio and Teotihuacan famous inter- 
nationally in the world of anthro- 
pology. 

Upon the plan tested and found 
adequate, at least, at Teotihuacan, the 
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native houses of adobe, corrals for 
animals, stables, mangers, shrines, 
altars and all other structures needed 
in the daily life of the resion. “There 
are no artificial aids nor effects. 

Actors and audience are Indians; 
poor, humble people, they say of them- 
selves. Their only heritages of the lost 
magnificence of the Toltec and Aztec 
Empires are the rock temples and 
pyramids; a few folk-customs, tenacious 
in spite of missionary priests; a spirit 
of religious fanaticism, lithe bodies, 
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present educational system of Mexico is 
in a large part based. It does not per- 
mit of explanation in a few words, but 
the idea is, to quote Gamio, “building a 
nation upon folk-lore.’’ Or rather, of 
letting it rebuild itself, helping it to do 
so, by studying its ways of thinking and 
feeling from its ways of expressing 
itself. All this concerns the theatre, 
for it is a small and beautiful detail of 
one application of the principle. 

The Indian theatre of Teotihuacan 
has a double mission, therefore. It 
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salvages the native traditions that, 
under the scorn of the whites, have been 
fast dying out. But, like the system of 
which it is a part, it plays a much 
deeper role. It must be remembered 
that the plan is one for regeneration, 
for development, and not for accumu- 
lation: it is not purposed to make a 
vast human museum. ‘The psycho- 
logical effect on actors and audience is 
the significant feature. The Indian of 
Mexico is ignorant and degraded, but 
he is not stupid and depraved. A 
sympathetic appreciation of him and of 
his things, from his own point of view, 
so far as possible, goes a tremendous 
way in establishing his self-confidence. 
And his self-expression, whether in 
blankets or songs, or in ideas for better 
ways of raising maize, is healthy and 
not cramped and furtive, as has pre- 
viously been the case. ‘The need for 
self-expression has not been lost. Nor 
has the talent for its crystallization. 

A proof, a promise and a justifica- 
tion—pompous names for a very simple 
thing as is this particular theatre. It 
grew, as Sefior Gamio told me, in this 
way: “When we began the study of 
the remainder of representative native 
civilization in the Valley of Teotihua- 
c4n, in order to help develop from it a 
new native civilization, we noted that 
there was artistic expression, of a very 
rudimentary sort, and stamped with 
the seal of religious fanaticism. Dances 
were held in the churches, lasting eight 
and ten hours, accompanied by melan- 
choly, monotonous music of very primi- 
tive instruments. We also observed 
that on the religious holidays playlets 
were performed about seven or eight 
o’clock at night in small pavilions built 
in the village plaza, the plays being 
generally comedies of Spanish religious 
origin, but very much ‘filled in’ with 
native peasants, laborers, harmful and 


beneficent local animals, and also 
saints and even the Virgin Mary herself. 

“Without violating the local type 
character of these,” he continued, “we 
have been able to have the dances per- 
formed in the theatre, not by saying 
that they should not dance in the 
church: but by demonstrating objec- 
tively to them the advantages of per- 
forming in a theatre. The music was 
the same, but upon more modern 
instruments. The dances were syn- 
thesized to last half an hour or an hour 
instead of ten hours. It was a simple 
step from reality to realism. 

“In the plays, we utilized the rich 
folk-loric material of the region, and 
from it have taken various motifs. 
The plays are performed, naturally, by 
Indians in a setting entirely real, as is 
the stage of the theatre. 

“We also made movies, and the 
people of Teotihuacan developed re- 
markable interest and ability in this 
work. We had a very beautiful Indian 
girl star in one particular film, but, 
contrary to Hollywood tradition, she 
gained no privilege of excessive hus- 
bands or excessive salary—her income 
was exactly one dollar a day. We also 
presented archaeological reconstruc- 
tions of episodes during the reign of 
Moctezuma II, the first of which was 
Tlahutcole.”’ 

Tlahuicole is a simple dramatization 
of history, and an amazing illustration 
of the romance of reality. Two hours 
away froma Y. M. C. A. and a Gloria 
Swanson movie, a prince, naked back 
to rock, one foot lashed to a tree, 
battles for his life. He has been cap- 
tured in war, and is therefore destined 
for sacrifice. But because he is a prince 
he claims the right of gladiatorial 
trial. If he, with dulled weapons and in 
hampered posture, defeats every cham- 
pion that takes the field against him, 
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TLAHUICOLE, THE FOREIGN PRINCE, PREPARES TO FIGHT FOR HIS LIFE 


not only is he spared, but he receives 
homage from the emperor himself, and 
a royal bodyguard to escort him to his 
own country. 

The priests, anticipating his failure, 
make ready for the ceremony. ‘Their 
faces and bodies are smeared with 
black, and they carry incense already 
smoking in clay braziers. The em- 
peror, his head erowned enormously 
with a brilliant fan of plumes and 
jewels, his body covered with a mantle 
of humming-bird feathers, arms and 
legs heavy with gold and jade, is not 
more compassionate, is not less im- 
mobile, than the pyramid itself. But 
the daughter of the king is more than 
lightly concerned with the fate of the 
foreigner. She returns anxiously the 
brief, intense glances of the fighting 
giant. ‘Thus the play opens, and thus 
opened the real drama, four hundred 
years ago, in the canal-metropolis of 
Tenochtitlan, which is Mexico City 
today. 

He vanquishes one, two, three cham- 
pions. ‘Then suddenly an adversary, 
smaller but dexterous, slips inside the 
swing of his arm and draws blood from 


the breast—for Tlahuicole the giant 
warrior has gazed for once too long 
upon the princess. By endurance and 
courage he wins the contest and saves 
his life. He has fallen madly in love 
with Crown of Cotton, the daughter of 
Moctezuma, and halfway across the 
lake that separates his kingdom from 
Tenochtitlan, he turns back, abandon- 
ing wives, sons, throne and armies for 
the sake of one beautiful woman. He 
demands of the astonished Moctezuma 
the privilege of citizenship in Tenoch- 
titlan. This he is granted, and with it 
the leadership of a large portion of the 
armies, which are just starting out ona 
campaign against Cosijoesa, king of the 
Zapotecs. 

In the few days of his convalescence 
from the wound he received in the 
arena, he has found a friend and 
sympathizer in Camali, the high priest 
of the Aztecs, who helps him in his love 
plans. He secures a clandestine inter- 
view with the princess through the aid 
of Camali, and in the Garden of Birds 
he declares his love to her, while pea- 
cocks shriek and humming-birds buzz 
approvingly. The lovers vow eternal 
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faith and pledge it with gold and jade. 
Tlahuicole departs for the war, in 
which he is dangerously wounded. 
When he is brought back, in a serious 
condition, the princess visits him se- 
cretly. The delirious man babbles once 
about his women in Tlaxcala, and this 
proves once too often. The illusions of 
the girl shiver to pieces, and her heart 
with them. Tlahuicole, still an invalid, 
but quite sane except for his insane 
passion, woes her fervently and ten- 
derly, and is rewarded by indifference 
and disdain. Efforts of bewildered 
priest and warrior alike prove futile. 
Suddenly a messenger comes from 
Cosijoesa, the enemy king. It is not 
war again, because the messenger does 
not follow the Zapotec customs of de- 


claring hostility: that of anointing the 


enemy king with black and robing him 
as if for burial. Indeed, it is a love 
message. Cosijoesa, while bathing in 
his lagoon, has seen arise from the 
waves a beautiful maiden, who said she 
was the daughter of Moctezuma, and 
destined to be his wife. She is to be 
known by the mole on her left wrist. 
Crown of Cotton has a mole on her 
left wrist. Moctezuma, who is pri- 


marily a diplomat, therefore takes ad- 
vantage of the situation and accepts 
the overtures of Cosijoesa. Due to the 
influence of Camali, however, at the 
last moment he orders that Crown of 
Cotton is not to be presented in the 
group of princesses from among whom 
the ambassadors of the foreign king 
will choose the new queen. 

The ambassadors arrive, bearing 
gifts. ‘They are unable to choose the 
wife for Cosijoesa, because none of the 
princesses answers to the description of 
the girl in the lagoon. Puzzled, they 
prepare to deliberate. A slave girl is 
ordered to bring ceremonial pipes and 
tobacco. Crown of Cotton intercepts 
and bribes this girl, herself assuming the 
clothes and role of pipe-bearer. She 
prostrates herself before the Emperor 
and his guests, offering the pipes, con- 
triving as she does so that the strangers 
see her left wrist. They immediately 
demand the slave girl as the wife of 
Cosijoesa, and, chagrined, the emperor 
reveals her as his daughter. He sur- 
renders to her plea and to the circum- 
stances. She prepares to leave for the 
court of the foreign king. 


Camali and Tlahuicole rage. They 
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come to the princess in the Garden of 
Birds. ‘They cannot understand her 
perverseness, and one threatens her 
with the displeasure of the gods while 
the other woes her intensely and 
despairingly. 

“Nim tlaso ’htla melahuac,”’ protests 
the prince. “I love you! I love you!” 
At this moment the emperor surprises 
them. He immediately orders Camali 
to be sacrificed, for treachery to his 
master. ‘The heart of the priest is there- 
upon torn out and flung to the gods. 

“ But you cannot tear out my heart,” 
says Tlahuicole, “because already the 
princess has done so; and you cannot 
give me to the gods because I am a 
prince who won in holy conflict.” 

Moctezuma recognizes the justice of 
these remarks, and therefore dismisses 
him with the curse of himself and his 
people. He is cast out to feed on husks 
or less, and die. | 

Tlahuicole wanders, a beggar and a 
wretched man, while the princess is 
being wed to the king of the Zapotecs. 
One day he is amusing himself loading 
a canal-boat in one of the water streets 
of the city, with an amazed crowd 


soldier returned from the nuptials greets 
him, and together they go to the biggest 
temple. The soldier enters to offer 
prayers in gratitude for his safe return, 
the outcast sits on the temple steps 
and muses, waiting for the soldier in 
the hope that he, at least, will have 
mercy. A priest, who has seen the two 
together, warns the soldier that Tlahui- 
cole carries the curse of Emperor and 
gods, and that he who helps him or even 
speaks with him shares the maledic- 
tion. Terrified, the warrior flees. Tla- 
huicole flings himself into the canal. 


Tragic, indeed, is the story of Tlahui- 
cole; but more tragic is the subsequent 
story of his race and of all other native 
Mexican races, who lost everything to 
the conquerors and gained only a re- 
ligion unintelligible to them, and the 
Christian privilege of long and most 
humble service. Romantic, also, is the 
story of Crown of Cotton. But more 
romantic is the realism of the plan for 
the regeneration of these people, to be 
surpassed only, as in the theatre which 
is an illustration of it, by the reality of 
accomplishment. 


watching his feats of strength. A New York City. 
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AN IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


By Guy E. 


HE origin and antti- 
quity of the Amer- 
ican Indian has 
been a problem of 
long standing. 
Though it is now 
widely believed 
that he is the de- 
seendant).. of yan 
Asiatic race which 
crossed over by way 
of Behring Strait, 
- the point has never 
Nor has it been dis- 


been proved. 
proved. The matter has been allowed 


to rest. The Behring Strait route is 
tacitly believed in because of its logic. 
And though work has been undertaken 
in connection with the problem, it has 
not been directed towards a field in 
which certainty one way or the other 
seems to be a primary feature. 

There are several important con- 
siderations to be taken into account re- 
specting the supposed northern route 
of migration, considerations by which 
all future research in this field should be 
gsoverned.:; These are: the speed oat 
which such a migration might be sup- 
posed to operate; the probable circum- 
stances of the crossing itself; the cul- 
tural level at which the 1mmigrants 
might be supposed to have stood on 
their advent to America; and the rate 
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at which it might be presumed a popu- 
lation would have spread after its 
arrival on this continent. ‘The treat- 
ment of the problem, then, should begin 
with the first northward movement of 
the Asiatic migrants, and should end 
with their firm establishment on this 
continent. 

One has only to consider conditions 
on the coast of Siberia to be convinced 
that no people would have migrated 
northward towards Behring Strait 
unless forced to by extreme necessity. 
The farther north one goes the colder 
and more inhospitable the country 
becomes. Trees disappear and the 
whole land grows desolate, rocky, and 
barren; it appears. as one of the most 
dismal regions upon the face of the 
earth. It is decidedly not a place invit- 
ing human habitation. ‘Those who live 
in it manage their existence somewhat 
after the manner of the Eskimo. They 
live upon the sea and air, hunting 
walrus, fishing, and killing the sea birds 
which abound upon the rocky shores. 

We can scarcely imagine a people 
moving into such a country of their own 
accord. But nations and races are not 
always at liberty to do as they choose. 
Starvation, over-population, or the 
stern hand of a conqueror may force 
them to take most unwelcome steps. 
In this case it could scarcely have been 
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_otherwise. The people who were des- 
tined to be the progenitors of the great 
American race must surely have been 
refugees. Perhaps they became too 
crowded, so that the land of their 
origin could no longer support them. 
Or perhaps the depredations of some 
tribe of warriors stronger than they 
made their lives unsafe. Then a.few 
at a time they would have left and gone 
the only way open to them, northward 
and always northward, until they be- 
came wandering 
huntsmen like the 
Eskimo, nomads al- 
ternately.:: of.) the 
barren tundra-land 
and of the snowy 
deserts. 

We speak of the 
Behring Strait mi- 
gration as though 
vast hordes of Asi- 
atics marched in 
columns  triumph- 
antly across the ice, 
or, failing that, pad- 
dled over the nar- 
row strip of water 
in orderly flotillas. 
Yet how long it 
must have taken in 
reality. Properly 
speaking it could 
not be called a mi- 1 
gration at all. There could have bee 
no question of wandering tribes moving 
northward up the Siberian coast. The 
nature of the country would never 
have permitted it. Numbers would 
have starved where a few subsisted— 
this is always the case in a fierce, an- 
tagonistic environment. The migrants, 
if such they may be called, must have 
moved independently, in families or 
very small groups. And in such a way 


they must have come, a few at a time, 
to cross the Strait. The crossing itself 
probably took place quite by chance, 
when winter hunting led the people out 
over the ice, -lhen; coming to the 
Diomede Islands and landing on the 
other side, some would have remained. 
And so it would have continued for 
thousands of years. 

We have every reason to suppose 
that the culture developed by the mi- 
grants in Asia was somewhat similar to 
that of the present- 
day AH sk i1nio., 
though perhaps not 
quite so _ finished. 
Certain it is, how- 
ever, =that: “hey 
could not have be- 
come far advanced 
materially in a 
country such as 
Siberia because of 
its very limited nat- 
ural resources. One 
Girethemereatest 
handicaps must 
have been the ab- 
sence of timber, for 
the use of driftwood 
only would have en- 
forced the greatest 
economy. In spite 
of the lack of re- 
sources, and owing 
to the nature of their environment, it 
seems fairly certain that these people 
must have had the sled and the dog. 
Otherwise travelling would have been a 
practical impossibility. Also they must 
have had fire, as without it they would 
have perished of the cold. We may 
suppose, then, that they reached 
Alaska as wandering hunters having a 
material culture developed with the 
main idea of supporting them in lands 
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which frown upon man’s efforts at 
living. | 

The point in America where they 
may have arrived is scarcely more in- 
viting than that which they left. And 
it would have been quite natural for 
them to have continued the mode of 
life to which they had been accustomed. 
As regards their diffusion, there are 
several possible directions which they 
may have taken. They may have gone 
north along the coast, and then south 
into the Mackenzie area. They may 
have gone south, up the Yukon River, 
and so into the interior; they may have 
followed the coast southward. Or, as 
1s most probable, they may have done 
all three things. It is hardly likely 
that they travelled across country in 
any direction, for they must have been 
hunters and fishers of the sea coast. 
Moreover, the cold of the interior is 
much more severe than that of the 
coast, where the sea exercises a tem- 
pering influence upon the climate. 

Primitive man, wherever he has 
lived, has left traces of his presence, 
bits of handicraft, or perhaps only the 
remains of acamp. It is the task of the 
archaeologist to find these remains, to 
study them, and by their means to 
gain some knowledge of the people 
whose lives they have recorded. Even 
wandering tribes leave traces at nearly 
every camping ground, though occu- 
pied only for a night. Articles have 
been dropped and lost, to be recovered 
centuries later by the field archaeolo- 
gist. | 

The most noteworthy piece of 
archaeological research on the north- 
west coast of America was carried out 
at the end of the last century by the 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition. One 
of the objects of this expedition was the 
investigation, and if possible the verifi- 
cation, of the supposed Asiatic origin 


of the American Indian. But the re- 
sults relating to this problem were 
practically nil, and the question re- 
mains unsettled. One of the chief 
reasons for this disappointment lay 
in the fact that a very difficult field was 
explored; and though it yielded ex- 
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tremely important data, these did not 
bear upon the origin of the Indian. 
One of the deficiencies of archae- 
ological research in this part of the 
world is the practical impossibility of 
determining the age of finds. Most of 
the exploration has been carried out in 
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shell-heaps, or kitchen-middens. Even 
if it be assumed that these heaps are 
refuse accumulations of shells thrown 
away! after the fish ‘had been *ex- 
tracted—and this is not always a safe 
supposition—we are as far as ever from 
being able to estimate the age of the 
tumuli. We have no means of finding 
out the size of the population which 
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may have inhabited a site, nor do we 
know how great their shell-fish eating 
propensities may have been, so that we 
cannot tell how long it took a heap to 
form. Besides this, there is, in the 
majority of cases, no means of dis- 
covering what length of time has 
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elapsed since a heap reached its ulti- 
mate proportions. In a few fortunate 
instances this difficulty may be over- 
come by counting the rings of annual 
growth in trees which may happen to 
be standing on the mounds. But such 
cases are the exceptions and not the 
rule. And so serious are these two 
objections that from a chronological 
viewpoint shell-heap excavation 1s gen- 
erally worthless. 

Nearly all the artifacts found in the 
shell-heap excavations of the Jesup ex- 
pedition have their parallels in the 
culture of what is known as the north- 
west Coast Area, starting north of 
Washington and running up into south- 
ern. Alaska:: Indeed). many or gine 
articles exhumed were identical with 
those of the more durable materials— 
stone, bone, antler and so forth— 
made by the recent Indians. Nowhere 
did a separate ancient culture seem to 
be indicated. And nowhere was there 
any positive evidence tending to prove 
a cultural evolution from a more primi- 
tive stage to the modern. 

It seems that if we are to solve the 
Behring Strait migration problem, and 
if we are to gain some idea of northern 
North American chronology, we must 
turn to another field. Our researches 
must be pushed farther northward and 
nearer to the supposed point of cross- 
ing. Moreover, a different sort of 
investigation must be carried on if we 
are to gain any certain knowledge. 
Nearly everyone is familiar with the 
remarkable and comparatively satis- 
factory results attained by European 
archaeologists. in cave and_ rock- 
shelter exploration. The possibilities 
in this field are great, for a cave offers 
itself as a natural shelter for the living 
hunter, a natural sepulchre for his 
dead. Besides this, there is a limita- 
tion to the number of people who may 
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have inhabited a cave or an over- 
hanging rock-shelter, Thus one of the 
difficulties of shell-heap time-estimation 
is absent here. Also in such places 
there is usually some opportunity for 
the archaeologist to call geology to his 
aid in gauging the age of remains. 

The geological conditions on both 
sides of Behring Strait seem to show 
that there has at some time been a 
sinking of both shores. This seems to 
have been the case all along the north- 
west coast of America, for it is indi- 
cated farther south by the indented 
seaboard, with inumerable fjords and 
outlying islands, the valleys and peaks 
of former mountain ranges. But in the 
north the coast seems to have been 
smoothed off by more recent deposits. 
This appears to have been the case on 
the Siberian side as well. . Indeed, it 
is credible that some time in the past a 
land bridge connected the two conti- 
nents where Behring Strait afterward 
opened. Since then both shores seem to 
have remained stable, so that the land 
which was above water when the Asi- 
atic migrants moved slowly into 
America is still so. In the face of this 
we need not fear that even the earliest 
traces of man have been submerged on 
either side. 

There is only one noteworthy record 
of cave exploration carried out any- 
where near the region of our inquiry. 
A paper by William H. Dall, published 
in 1877 by the United States Geological 
Survey, contains an account of excava- 
tions made among the shell-heaps, 
caves and rock-shelters of the Aleutian 
islands. These 
researches were 
unfortunately 
incidental, being 
carried out only 
while weather 
conditions ren- 


dered ordinary surveying operationsim- 
possible. But in spite of the fact that 
the work was necessarily far less com- 
plete than might have been desired, 
some very important evidence was 
brought to light. 


CopPpER ESKIMO FISHING THROUGH A RIFT IN THE 
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Throughout almost all the excava- 
tions three layers of stratification were 
recognized. ‘These layers were marked 
off from one another by complete 
changes in the types of food animals of 
whose remains they were composed, 
and by the cultural relics, weapons and 
tools, which were found within them. 
Dall interpreted the three strata as 
representing three culture stages which, 
beginning with the lower layer, he 
called the Littoral, the Fishing, and the 
Hunting Periods. ‘The first or lowest 
layer was formed almost entirely of the 
spines of echinus, the sea urchin. This 
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animal, though not itself edible, pos- 
sesses large ovaries containing minute 
edible eggs in great quantities. On 
top of this layer was one composed of 
the bones of fish. a few of birds, and a 
certain amount of shell material. The 
third stratum, representing the hunt- 
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ing period, was made up of the bones of 
mammals and birds, with a certain 
amount of other refuse. 

The cultures represented by the 
remains in the first two layers seem to 
have been very primitive. The imple- 
ments are crude in workmanship and 
there were no traces of fire. In the 
third layer, however, conditions appear 
to have changed considerably. Habita- 
tion isindicated by excavations for sem1- 
subterranean houses, which Dall 
thought must have been built of wooden 
or whale-rib framework set over a hole 
dug for the foundation. ‘The frame- 
work, he assumed, was covered with 
grass and the whole turfed over very 
much as in the recent Eskimo houses. 
In the upper layer also the artifacts 
show finer workmanship, somewhat 
like that of the modern Eskimo, but 
less finished. Moreover, lamps make 
their appearance, proving for the first 
time the use of fire. Ornaments and 
traces of articles of Eskimo pattern to 
be worn on clothing show a great rise 
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above the level of those who inhabited 
the sites during the first and second 
periods. 

One of the most notable discoveries 
was made in the exploration of a cave. 
In the lowest layer of its floor a skeleton 
was found. ‘The bones were unfortu- 
nately so far decayed that only the 
skull was preserved. ‘The stratum in 
which the skeleton was found, buried 
after the Eskimo fashion, Dall attrib- 
uted to the fishing period; but he ap- 
pears to have drawn no conclusion 
respecting the race to which the re- 
mains may have belonged. Various 
human remains were found in rock- 
shelter and other excavations, but these 
gave evidence of a more recent date. 

The main conclusions which Dall 
reached as a result of his investigations 
may be summarized as follows: 

I. The Aleutian islands were popu- 
lated at a very remote date. 

II. The population was not perma- 
nent, or at any rate at all sedentary, 
until the last period. 

III. The progress of culture indi- 
cated by the layers was steady and 
suffered no retrogressions. 

IV. The people who first populated 
the islands were culturally closer to the 
lowest grades of the Eskimo than to the 
modern Aleuts. 

V. The population entered the chain 
of islands from the east. 

VI. The remarkably sudden changes 
in the cultures of the three periods were 
probably due to invasions from the 
mainland of people .who had oppor- 
tunities for more rapid development 
than their insular neighbors. 

Most of his conclusions are in ac- 
cord with what we have been led to 
suppose. It was certainly to be ex- 
pected that the earlier culture of a 
people moving southward from Behring 
Strait would have had a close resemb- 
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lance to that of the Eskimo. It was 
already believed that the process of 
migration and population covered many 
thousands of years. ‘The influx of 
tribes from the east of the Aleutians 
fits in with these impressions, for it is 
scarcely to be expected that migrants 
could have come from Siberia direct, 
since the stretch of water on that side is 
wide. Moreover, it would have been 
quite natural for a people wandering in 
small groups to have moved into the 
islands on their way down the coast; 
and such people could certainly not be 
expected to lead sedentary lives. 

On the other hand, the absence of all 
traces of fire and clothing during the 
first two periods seems inexplicable. 
It is difficult to believe that a people 
who came, or whose ancestors came, 
from a very cold region could be with- 
out warm clothing or that they should 
have no knowledge of fire. They may, 
of course, have risen at dawn and re- 
tired at night, thus dispensing with the 
Meedemor elieht. But. that. would 
scarcely have kept them from freezing 


to death. There is also the question of 
the successive invasions supposedly indi- 
cated by the marked changes in culture. 
This seems like an excellent theory 
evolved for the purpose of dodging in- 
explicable facts. If those higher cul- 
tures existed on the mainland they 
must be found before they can be 
accepted. 

There seems to be little question as 
to the possibilities awaiting the investi- 
gator in this northern region. But the 
work must be carried farther north and 
be more extensive. 

The investigation, to be final, must 
be carried to the Siberian shores of the 
Strait. There we may expect to find a 
culture similar to the earliest remains on 
the American side. The field of cave 
exploration must not be overlooked, for 
things walled-up are immune to the 
elements and dating is rendered easier. 
But whatever the outcome of such 
researches, positive or negative, they 
would settle definitely immigration 
problems in so far asit relates to Behring 
Strait. 


Ottawa, Canada. 
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TURQUOISE MOSAICS FROM CASA GRANDE 


By JoHN W. HUFFMAN 


HE Casa Grande culture, in the 

Salt River and Casa Grande val- 

leys of southern Arizona, has 
yielded numerous articles of archae- 
ological importance, from the time 
Cushing made the preliminary excava- 
tions at Los Muertos. Recent addi- 
tional discoveries, in the shape of three 
magnificent pieces of turquoise inlay or 
mosaic work, found at the Casa Grande 
National Monument, have proved still 
further that the artisanship of the 
prehistoric peoples 
who once inhab- 
ited this region 
was equal to that 
of any of the other 
Southwestern cul- 
tures, and  ap- 
proaches even that 
of modern times 
in beauty of de- 
sign and  work- 
manship. 

Mosaic or inlay 
work of turquoise 
and other mater- 
lals is not uwn- 
known in the pre- 
historic cultures of 
the Southwest, but because of its friable 
nature is seldom found in a satisfactory 
condition. Never before, however, in 
the Casa Grande group has such ma- 
terial been uncovered, with the excep- 
tion of an isolated fragment reported by 
Dr. J. W. Fewkes in the Twenty-eighth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology. He states: “‘A shell fragment 
bearing on the back remains of rows of 
turquoises was also found at the Casa 
Grande. Although it would appear 
from several broken specimens that 
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LARGER OF TWO TURQUOISE MOSAIC BIRD FIGURES 
FROM CASA GRANDE. 


turquoise mosaics representing animals 
were not uncommon in the Gila-Salt 
region, it is doubtful whether these 
remarkable objects were manufactured 
in Arizona.”’ 

Pepper, in the ‘Anthropological 
Papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History,’’ on Pueblo Bonito, 
New Mexico, mentions numerous 
articles of inlaid work, most of which 
were in a fragmentary condition. He 
sums up: “Their mosaic and incrusted 
ceremonial pieces, 
as shown by the 
mosaic basket, the 
inlaid scrapers, the 
hematite bird, the 
lignite frog, and 
many other ob- 
jects, are indica- 
tive of the skill of 
their artisans and 
the . advances “of 
their arts as ap- 
plied to objects of 
a ceremonial na- 
ture. Nowhere in 
the Southwest 
have there been 
found masses of 
turquoise beads, pendants and inlays as 
are uncovered in Room 33 jof Pueblo 
Bonito]. Living but a short distance 
from Los Cerillos, where most of the 
turquoise was no doubt obtained, the 
supply was unlimited and the love of 
this particular stone prompted the 
dwellers at Bonito to carry on exten- 
sive quarry work in this particular for- 
mation.”’ 

The articles found at the Casa 
Grande were uncovered. during the 
course of repair work on the walls of 
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the rooms in what is known as “Com- 
pound A,’ or the central group. In 
this it was necessary to go below the 
floor level, which developed an inter- 
esting condition. In many places the 
upper or newest floors were not placed 
on the desert level but showed, instead, 
several different periods of habitation 
as marked by two, and sometimes 
three, floors. In the oldest, ornortheast 
cluster of rooms in the compound, 
between the last floor and the one 
beneath it, in the southwest corner of 
the fourth room opened in the above 
manner (designated in the Fewkes 
report as Room EF of the Northeast 
Building), a caché containing two 
mosaic bird designs, an inlaid or 
mosaic turtle, two pendants of well 
matched turquoise and 980 shell beads 
were found. 

The larger of the two birds measures 
4% inches from the tip of one wing to 
the tip of the other, and 3% inches from 
the end of the head to the bottom of the 
tail. It is inlaid with 492 pieces of 
turquoise, each individual piece of 
which averages from 3/s5oths_ to 
12/5oths of an inch square. These are 
beveled on their four bottom sides, 
forming pyramidal shapes, enabling 
them to fit tightly against their neigh- 
bors. ‘This bird was constructed by 
first preparing a wooden base, in rough 
outline of the desired dimensions, then 
covering this base with wax, or with the 
gum of some tree, possibly pine, in 
which the turquoise were embedded 
while the gum was soft. In the center 
is placed a piece of pink sea-shell form- 
ing a raised decoration, around which 
the turquoise is inlaid as a border. 

The second bird design is smaller in 
size, being 234 inches from wing-tip to 
wing-tip, and 214 inches from the top 
of the head to the bottom of the tail. It 
is set with approximately 250 small 


pieces of turquoise, and the central 
motif is carried out by four pieces of 
shell rather than one large one, as in 
the larger specimen. 

The turtle was constructed in a 
different manner, in that, instead of 
using a wooden base for the gum, a 
large round sea-shell was used, on 
which the gum was applied and on 
which 1129 bits of stone, somewhat 
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larger than those in the other designs, 
were set. The turtle measures four and 
one-quarter inches in diameter. 

With these, as was mentioned, were 
found two perfectly matched turquoise 
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pendants and over nine hundred shell 
beads. The pendants are an excellent 
quality of light bluestone, well polished, 
flat in shape and a little over an inch in 
length. The beads are of at least two 
different graduations, forming ap- 
parently strings of two different sizes, 
one a little less than one-fourth inch in 
width, the other slightly more. They 
are made of a high grade of red shell, 
very hard and well worked. 

When uncovered, the two largest 
specimens—the big bird and the turtle 
—were upright, resting against each 
other, with the smaller objects placed 
in the pocket between them. 

For the first time perfect pieces of 
mosaic work of large size have been 
found in the Southwest, and it is not 
too much to say that these are the most 
beautiful objects ever removed from 
any excavation in this region. Pepper’s 
specimens are, according’ to his own 
report, in a badly disintegrated con- 
dition. Fewkes had found but one 
fragment, and that broken. If others 
have been discovered they have never 
been mentioned. The present ones, 
with the exception of a few bits of 
turquoise which were found at the 
time and easily replaced, were in the 


same condition as when they were 
buried under the floor by one of the 
original inhabitants of the Casa Grande 
at least eight hundred and possibly two 
thousand years ago. That they are 
symbolical in nature there is little 
doubt. It would appear from a close 
study that the birds were intended to 
represent eagles (or perhaps parrots, 
since the coloring is green, the head 
thick and the wings stubby), and that 
these were the fetishes of different 
clans. Where the turquoise came from 
can only be conjectured, but it is 
presumed that it was obtained in 
trading from the New Mexican abor- 
igines, taken to the valley on the Gila 
river, and then worked down and ar- 
ranged in the mosaics with the shell 
that had come from the Gulf of Lower 
California. 

It is felt that these bits of artistry of 
the Casa Grande culture show the 
people to have been either the equal 
or in advance of the other tribes in the 
Southwest in the making of mosaic work 
of this type. Certainly they add an im- 
portant step toward a complete under- 
standing of the symbolic, artistic and 
trade-relation conditions of the group 
as a Whole. 


Blackwater, Arizona. 
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AN ARIZONA CLIFF.DWELLER’S SHAWL 


By JoHN M. BREAZEALE 


N. the summer of 1923, two young 
men, Robert and Welford Rupkey, 
while exploring an ancient cliff 

dwelling on a mountainside near the 
Salt River, in Gila County, Arizona, 
unearthed a small burial case that con- 
tained the mummified remains of an 
infant. The cave in which the case was 
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found was high up on the side of a 
cliff, and the case was covered with 
débris that had fallen upon it from an 
overhanging wall. The young men 
carried the case home, and except for a 
casual examination, little interest was 
attached to the find, until a few 
months ago, when it was brought to the 
University of Arizona and presented to 
the State Museum. 

Upon examination, the outside of the 
case was found to consist of a plainly 
woven, shallow, rectangular basket, 
which had been cut in half and the two 
parts brought together in such a way as 
to completely cover the child. The 
infant was wrapped in a large piece of 
cotton cloth, which is an: excellent 
specimen of prehistoric weaving. How- 
ever, rolled up in a tight bundle, under 


the head of the infant, was found a lace 
jacket or poncho. 

Many specimens of primitive lace- 
work have been found, but probably 
none are in such an excellent state of 
preservation, and none show such 
beauty of design and execution as this 
specimen. We can only speculate as to 
why this exquisite piece of textile was 
buried with the infant. The woman 
who owned it must have been a person 
of high rank, and it was probably her 
most precious possession—an heirloom, 
or perhaps a wedding garment. In her 
grief her desire was evidently to give 
her baby the best she had. 

It is very difficult to describe the 
design and the method of weaving of a 
piece of lacework such as this, and a 
better idea of the beauty of this speci- 
men can probably be obtained by re- 
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ferring to the drawings, rather than to 
the attempted description. The gar- 
ment is large enough for an average 
sized adult. It was woven in two 
pieces, front and back. These two 
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parts were knit together up the sides 
and across the shoulders, openings 
being left for the neck and arms. It 
was, therefore, made to put on over the 
head much like a Mexican poncho. 

The yarn used was spun from a short 
staple cotton, known to-day as the 
“Moqui”’ variety, which was in com- 
mon cultivation among the cliff dwel- 
lers. The thread was two-ply; that is, 
it was composed of two strands that 
were spun separately and then twisted 
together. 

The manner of weaving is often re- 
ferred to as “coil without foundation ”’ 
and is made with- 


was drawn through these loops until the 
top of the piece was reached. iine 
second thread was then doubled over 
and carried back toward the bottom, 
and every loop that this second thread 
had made while it was being carried to 
the top, was picked up. The details of 
this process are shown in Fig. I. When 
repeated over and over again, and the 
threads drawn firmly together, this 
work formed the regular weave or body 
of the pattern. 

In picking up the loops, the weaver 
probably used some kind of bodkin, or 
possibly she knew how to wax down the 

ends of her threads 
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larities appear, so 
if the threads were 
not long enough to reach from the 
bottom to the top, the weaver must 
have been very clever at splicing the 
ends together. 

In beginning the weave of the back, 
for example, a thread was taken that 
was approximately twice the length of 
the garment. This thread was then 
doubled and loosely twisted. Begin- 
ning at the bottom, with a second 
thread, every second loop that had 
been made by twisting the first thread 
was picked up and the second thread 
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Fig. II 


to pull out open- 
work or figures, 
and this primitive woman made use of 
this same principle in the formation of 
the Grecian fret and the other figures of 
the design. Her manner of doing this 
is shown in detail in Fig. II. In cro- 
cheting, a certain number of stitches is 
usually omitted in order to make open- 
work or patterns. In knitting, how- 
ever, in-order to get such ansefecua 
thread is given an extra loop around the 
needle, which creates an error in the 
stitches which has to be taken care of 
later by narrowing—that is, by taking 
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up two stitches instead of one. This 
primitive weaver had no crocheting or 
knitting needles, and in working for the 
desired effect she adopted a method 
that might be considered as half-way 
between the two, or partly knitting and 
partly crocheting. Asseenin Fig. I-A, 
in carrying the thread upward, she 
dropped three stitches; then she picked 
up the fourth; then she dropped three 
more stitches and picked up another 
loop; and so on, until she reached the 
top of the pattern. In bringing the 
thread back to the bottom, she was 
therefore obliged, in each opening, to 
loop the thread four times around the 
one that she had just carried up. She 
selected the number three, because it 
was necessary to have an odd number of 
stitches, in order to have a middle loop 
that could be picked up by the next 
thread. If she had used an even num- 
ber of stitches, her design would have 
been irregular when it was drawn out. 

If partly drawn out the openings 
that were made in this way would as- 
sume diamond shapes, as shown in 
Fig. II-B. When fully drawn out, 
however, all of the openings are square, 
and by a skilful placing of these small 
squares, the entire pattern was woven 
in. 

The large spirals, shown in Fig. III, 
were made from these small squares, but 
the body of the Grecian frets was 
woven in the regular weave, as is 
shown in Fig. I, and these were sur- 
rounded by open-work in order to give 
them prominence. The complete de- 
sign of the back is shown in Fig. IV. 

Upon a careful examination of the 
finished pattern it will be seen to be 
composed of smaller designs—that 1s, 
the design may be extended indefi- 
nitely in all directions. The weaver 
evidently selected the portion of a 
large pattern which suited her purpose, 


and wove it into this garment. ‘This 
large pattern might have been only a 
mental concept, yet it could readily 
have been a blanket, a larger piece of 
textile, or even a piece of pottery. An 
elaboration of this large pattern, as it 
might have been, is shown in Fig. V, 
with an outline of the back of the jacket 
drawn around as much of the pattern 
as was actually woven. 

It is difficult for us, at this date, to 
picture a primitive woman as having 
the ability to conceive of such an 
elaborate pattern as is shown in this 
work of art. The interesting feature of 
it is that art is the same throughout all 
ages, and we have the evidence that, 
after this primitive artist conceived 
this design, her manner of executing it 
was very much like that which would 
be used at the present day. 

The true artist always finds means of 
expression. It.is.a fact that in all 
branches of art the greater the diff- 
culties, the more perfect will be the 
final product. This woman had the 
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first requisite of artistry—a desire to 
express her emotions. We know that 
she probably did all of the work her- 
self. She raised her own cotton, she 
pulled the short lint from the seed by 
hand, and she spun the yarn in an 
exceedingly primitive way. In weav- 
ing the textile, she had a thin strip of 


bone or a suhuaro thorn for a bodkin; 
and it probably required many, many 
months of hard work before the piece 
was finished. When we consider all 
this we can form some idea of the 1m- 
pulse that prompted her. 

The Navajo woman, when she sits 
down before her crude loom, in all 
probability has a mental conception of 
her finished product standing out be- 
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fore her. While her handiwork may be 
nothing short of the miraculous, she has 
the advantage of a loom and a warp 
foundation; she works squarely across 
the pattern, and her work consists 
largely in contrasting colors. The 
Cliff woman who wove this piece of 
textile had nothing but a thread, a 


thorn bodkin, and a desire to express 
herself. She made her designs by 
alternating her weave, and she carried 
her pattern, not squarely, but diagonally 
across the piece. She has even elimi- 
nated all traces of work; there are no 
knots or irregularities or loose ends. 
Surely her art seems even finer than 
that of the Navajo. 


Tucson, Arizona. 


THE APOSTLE ISLANDS INDIAN PAGEANT 


By VERA BRADY SHIPMAN 


American aboriginal folklore can 

be imagined than the tracing of 
names and their relation to the peoples 
or customs who bear them. And 
when, as sometimes happens, a tribal 
name takes on add- 
ed significance be- 
cause of annual 
ceremonies, the in- 
terest in it is ma- 
terially heightened. 
It is frequently 1m- 
possible to trace a 
name or word back 
tOvats -sources-to 
discover the cir- 
cumstances which 
brought it into 
being. That, how- 
ever, instead of de- 
tracting from its 
effect, adds the 
charm of mystery 
and age to its other 
qualities. 

Up at ‘‘the Top o’ 
Wisconsin,” along 
ime S011.) tel y 
wooded shores of 
icy Lake Superior, 
live the Chippewa 
Indians. They area 
sturdy folk, forest bred. The soft 
whisper of the soughing pines and the 
chill roar of the northern blizzard are 
familiar sounds to their keen ears. The 
leap of the game fish, the fresh track of 
big game, the clear piping of the 
brilliant northern birds, have been 
their joy for centuries. It is easy to see 
them as they were before the white man 
invaded the forest silences of their 
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“Tie PRIMEVAL CALL OF THE WILD” 


region—hunters, fishermen, canoeists 
of rare skill and daring, athletes de- 
lighting in the lusty, competitive sports 
that developed warriors of mettle and 
endurance. ‘Today the warrior has 
changed with the times into a placid 
farmer, the hunter 
into a_ store-clad 
Citizen. like = ahis 
white brethren. 
But in his heart 
lingers the primeval 
call of the wild, the 
deep, unconquer- 
able racial feeling 
that endures through 


life. His children 
may—and do—at- 
tend the — white 
man’s. schools; he 
himself has adopted 
the white man’s 
garb and_ speech 


and ways; but be- 
neath all this glim- 
mers the spark of 
old, which finds ex- 
pression every Aug- 
ust in the striking 
pageant of the 
Apostle Islands. 
Chippewa folklore, 
though of course 
related by tribal and linguistic affinity 
to that of the Algonkian stock in gen- 
eral, has always in modern times been 
interwoven with the civil and Jesuit 
history of early French days in this 
region. The name Chippewa is a 
native contraction of Ojibway. Traced 
back a little farther we find o7zbway to 
be the verb meaning “to roast until 
puckered up’’; formed by 071), “to 
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roast,” and ub-way, ‘to pucker.” Tra- 
dition declares the name to have been 
derived from the peculiar, puckered 
seams of the moccasins worn by this 
tribe. For a people to go down in his- 
tory bearing a name derived from its 
footgear is an interesting commentary 
upon the importance the smallest 
things sometimes assume. 

Some historians aver that Nicollet, 
the French trader, first encountered the 
Chippewas at La Pointe, now a quaint 
little village at the southwestern ex- 
tremity of Madeleine—the largest of 
the noted Apostle Islands—which lies 
at the northern end of Chequamegon 
Bay, where it opens into Hiawatha’s 
“Big “pea-Water’ —-Lake “Superior. 


WHEN THE INDIAN HOUSEWIVES FORSAKE THEIR 
KITCHENS EACH AUGUST 


Local’ tradition calls =thes, Apostle 
Islands the birthplace of the Chippe- 
was. Pere Allouez found them there in 
1665, and Marquette and Joliet in 
about 1670, when those two rugged 
explorers landed on the shores of 
Chequamegon near the present site of 
Pageant Park, at Bayfield, Wisconsin. 

Every August, to keep the old verbal 
traditions alive, to commemorate the 
ancient hunting grounds and _ sport 
fields and clashes with their enemies, 
the Chippewas come by families and 
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scores and hundreds from the Reserva- 
tions of Upper Wisconsin—Odanah, 
Reserve, Lac du Flambeaux and Red 
Cliff—to live over again in their annual 
pageant the days of long ago. Forsak- 
ing their homes for wigwams of bent 
saplings covered with birchbark and 
skins, they don their war bonnets, 
beads, and buckskin, to show tomor- 
row’s American the outstanding figure 
in romantic history—the true Indian. 
They play their tribal games. They 
picture love, peace and war. On the 
shore of Chequamegon Bay, in a vast 
natural amphitheatre surrounded by 
eight hundred acres of woods, the 
play is given. There are no visitors’ 
bleachers. They sit on the grassy 
hillside.’ ‘There is no” curtain, )1 he 
changes of stage setting must be visual- 
ized. ‘There are no lighting nor scenic 
effects save those of Nature, with sky- 
lines of dark, mysterious pines and blue 
water. 

The pageant story is written, staged 
and directed by Otto A. Reetz, an in- 
structor in history and sociology at 
Whitewater (Wisconsin) State Normal 
School. Theodore Steinmetz, a well- 
known middle-west band-leader, as- 
sisted by a thirty-piece “Northwoods 
Band,”’ is the musical director. A two 
days’ presentation depicts the Indians 
before and after the coming of the white 
man. 

The opening scene every dayuisea 
processional, four hundred Indians in 
aboriginal costumes striking the deep 
tonic note of the composition. Behind 
the Chippewas, brave in feathered 
bonnets and beaded garments, follows 
a troup of an hundred ballet dancers. 
The seventeenth century English and 
French voyageurs and traders, trap- 
pers and explorers, missionaries and 
camp-followers, two hundred strong, 
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add their ominous prophecy of what 
was to come to the natives. The 
greatest care has been taken to have 
the costumes accurate, the weapons and 
accoutrements free from any = an- 
achronism. Soldiers, Indians, settlers, 
ponies, dogs, and covered wagons fall 
in behind the Steinmetz Band, and 
march solemnly from the forest village 
of an hundred tepees to the eight- 
hundred-acre pageant grounds. 
the procession disbands and the actors 
take their cues for the historic episodes. 

Between the scenes of the two-day 
Pageant, with its eight spectacles or 
acts, come special music and ancient 
Indian sports—among them the very 
old native game of lacrosse, played with 
furious abandon. In the old days the 
warriors put on their war paint and 
formed sides, “often eight hundred toa 
thousand strong,” placing their goals 
from five hundred yards to half a mile 
apart. Medicine men acted as umpires, 
and the squaws, armed with stout 
switches, beat and yelled their braves 
into a frenzy of excitement and en- 
deavor. Canoebattles on the icy waters 
of Superior lend their savage atmos- 
phere. And when night has fallen softly 
over the gleaming lake, still another 
phase of Indianculture is set forth in the 
form of an elaborate Indian opera. 

The summer pageant visitor, as he 
watches from the hillside, feels the 
spirit of dramatic intensity which 
makes him a voyageur among voyageurs; 
a priest among missioners; a fur trader 
in a rich fur-laden country. He hears 
the war whoop of old as the Indians 
peep over the hilltop, and feels such a 
thrill of horror as our forefathers must 
have experienced three hundred years 
ago, on that same ground. — 

There are famous Indians taking 
part in the pageant each August in 
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Upper Wisconsin, Indians who are 
lawyers, lecturers, ministers of the 
gospel. There are college-trained In- 
dian girls who imaginatively enter (like 
Alice in Wonderland) into the pageant 
with the thrill of a child acting a 
charade. There are fathers whose 
fathers before them were leaders of their 
men. ‘To them, the pageant is more 
than a play—it is a ritual in its solemn 
purpose of telling the Chippewa’s own 
story in his own way. And the visitor 
privileged to witness the spectacle reads 
with breathless interest from a book not 
dead but pulsing with life and emotion, 
whose every character is full of the 
spirit of two worlds, the past and the 
present. It is the Book of the Indian 
of the North, dramatic and overflow- 
ing with color and zest. 
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WILLIAM CURTIS FARABEE 


NTHROPOLOGICAL science has 
lost a valued worker. Devotion 
to the cause of knowledge has 

cost another life and checked the inflow 
of contributions to our information 
about uncivilized peoples. Dr. Fara- 
bee’s death brings out strikingly the 
fact that science has not yet dowered 
man with immunity from disease in the 
tropics, and that many of these tropical 
maladies baffle the uttermost resources 
of our medical experts. 

William Curtis 
Farabee was born 
February 7, 1865, at 
Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, and took his 
doctor’s degree in 
philosophy at Har- 
vardin 1903. Forthe 
next ten years he re- 
mained in the anthro- 
pological department 
at Harvard, and had 
charge of the de Mil- 
hau-Harvard expedi- 
tion of 1907-9 to the 
Amazon region of 
South America. His 
Teporieous em eri= 
vian Indians is re- 
garded by anthro- 
pologists as a model 
of contents and ar- 
rangement. 

In 1913 he was appointed Curator of 
the Section of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology in the University Mus- 
eum, Philadephia, and immediately 
took an expedition out which explored 
what, after 433 years, was still virgin 
territory, covering a large unknown 
area in southern British Guiana and 
northern Brazil, as well as the little 
known region south of the Amazon. 
His excavations on the island of Marajo 
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yielded a large collection of pottery, and 
his studies of the Conebo Indians 
another. Neither hardships nor illness 
deterred himfrom carrying his work toa 
triumphant conclusion, one of the 
results being two great volumes, ‘“‘’The 
Central Arawaks’’ and “The Central 
Caribs.’’ These gave the world its first 
accurate knowledge of thousands of 
miles of previously unexplored terri- 
tory, and of Indians many of whom had 
never seen a white man before. While 
he was in the Bar- 
badoes recuperating, 
he met Theodore 
Roosevelt, a fellow 
explorer of South 
America, and a warm 
and lasting friend- 
ship sprang up be- 
tween these enthusi- 
astic nature-lovers. 

Several years later 
the tropics again 
called, with the in- 
sistence only those 
who know’ them 
can understand. In 
1922. the Museum 
sent an expedition 
under his direction 
to southern Peru, 
where the strain and 
hardship of the work 
planted the seeds of 
his final illness. Barely escaping with 
his life, he returned to Philadelphia in 
1923. Thereitwassoon evident that the 
anemia which was the ultimate cause 
of his death had progressed too far to 
be checked. The heroic explorer died 
at his birthplace on June 24. 

During the term of his connection 
with the Museum, Dr. Farabee was the 
recipient of many high honors. He was 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Kansas City Star recently gave the first and sec- 
ond pages of its Sunday Magazine to a splendid colored 
reproduction of Van Dyck’s ‘‘Lord Wharton’ and an 
intelligent, human critique of the painter himself. 
If the daily and Sunday papers at large only realized 
that a healthy appetite is as easy to create as a vicious 
one, and is far easier to feed, we should the sooner have 
that generally educated public taste we now so con- 
spicuously lack. 

Press reports from Baku state that the Azerbaijan 
Archaeological Society is hunting for the ‘‘ buried loot”’ 
of Alexander the Great in the vicinity of Andrievka, 65 
miles from Baku. The basis of the hunt is the familiar 
secret map, this time stolen from no less a personage 
than a Sultan of Turkey. There is a local legend 
declaring that during the mutiny of B. C. 331, in the 
Persian campaign, the Conqueror buried the royal 
treasures, army paymasters’ gold, and all his pre- 
viously captured loot, to save them from the mutinous 
soldiery. 

A recent important art sale in Paris disposed of the 
noted Michel Levé collection. On the first day the 
sales of paintings, furniture and Chinese pottery 
brought a total of almost four and a half million francs. 
Among the paintings which changed hands were two 
Watteaus, each of which fell just short of half a million 
francs. Fragonard’s ‘“‘Head of a Philosopher,” on the 
-contrary, sold for more than a third in excess of the 
300,000 francs anticipated. 


It is credibly reported from Mexico City that miners 
have discovered, in what is regarded as an ancient ceme- 
tery, several gigantic skeletons approximately twice the 
height of present-day human beings, ranging from ten 
to twelve feet in stature. The remains were discovered 
in a seated position, the heads bent slightly forward, the 
knees drawn up to the chin in each instance. The 
Mexican Department of Anthropology is said to have 
sent competent investigators to the spot, which is 
expected to yield material of value in determining the 
ancestry of the present Indian population of the State 
of Chihuahua, where the find was made. 


Parts of the marble facing of the walls, and the plinth 
of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, are reported bulging 
so seriously as to endanger the permanence of the 
shrine. Repairs will be effected jointly by the govern- 
ment and the various religious communities which share 
in the sacred structure. 


Columbus discovered America at a total cost for 
equipment, subsistence, pay, etc., of approximately 
$7,200, if the figures exhumed from the archives of the 
city of Genoa are correctly interpreted. The 
Admiral’s pay is declared to have been $320 a year, just 
twice what his captains received. ‘The seamen received 
about $2.50 a month. 


Laborers recently preparing for the restoration of 
Sherburne Abbey, Dorset, dug up a massive stone 
coffin identified as that of Ethelbert, King of the West 
Saxons, who died in 865. 


Professor Maiori, in charge of the government exca- 
vations at Pompeii, is quoted as saying the recent dis- 


covery on the Street of Abundance of a remarkably 
preserved statue of Apollo, six feet in height, is one of 
the greatest, archaeologically, in years. The figure, an 
exquisite example of the finest Greek workmanship, 
has been placed in the Naples Museum. 


The Parian Chronicle, that priceless key to Greek 
chronology, which for three centuries has reposed in the 
calm of the British Museum, is being slowly defaced by 
the British climate and atmosphere, the lettering on its 
snowy surface showing distinct traces of suffering the 
same fate that has overtaken innumerable other in- 
valuable glyphs brought from the Levant and exposed 
to the ravages of damp and coal smoke. 

A New York City art dealer who recently purchased 
Raphael’s portrait of Giuliano de’ Medici from a 
Berlin connoisseur was promptly notified by the City 
Council that they had appealed to the Prussian Ministry 
of the Interior to forbid its exportation as one of those 
“nationally valuable works of art which may not be 
removed from the country.”’ 


Dr. Clarence S. Fisher, who last January resigned his 
curatorship of the Department of Egyptology, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum, and joined the staff 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research, is to 
undertake large-scale systematic exploration of the 
historic sites of Palestine and Syria. The plan worked 
out is designed to assist small colleges to engage in work 
under the most favorable auspices in this field without 
interfering with their independence. By placing at their 
disposal the large resources of the American Schools, 
and cooperating with them in the paralleling of effort 
and research, Dr. Fisher hopes to make important 
progress in building up the detailed archaeological 
history of the region. 


Excavations at Sakkara, Egypt, have just yielded a 
mortuary hall about a hundred yards long by seventy- 
five feet wide, whose architecture and workmanship 
indicate that it may prove one of the very oldest stone 
structures in the world. Work has ceased for the season, 
but the excavators feel that when it reopens they will 
make some exceedingly important architectural dis- 
coveries, particularly of the Third Dynasty. 

Thomas B. Morgan, a newspaper correspondent, re- 
ports from Tripoli to the press that Italian archaeolo- 
gists have recovered from the ancient Roman city of 
Sabratha an heroic bust of Jupiter which he declares 
they proclaim the most magnificent head of the god in 
existence, being finer even than the Vatican bust of 
Jupiter of Otricoli. The bust measures roughly six 
feet square, and is perfectly preserved. It is described 
as manifesting a deific power, dignity and beauty. The 
Italian scientists have ascribed it to the third century 
A. D. Sabratha was a commercial city destroyed by 
the Saracens during the seventh century and sub- 
sequently buried by sand. The excavations have thus 
far produced many other historic fragments, but 
nothing to compare with the Jupiter. 

George Fraser, for the past three years assistant 
Professor of Architecture at Cornell, has won the 
Fellowship in Architecture of the American Academy in 
Rome, which carries a free studio and a stipend of 
$1,000 for a year. 
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Director Gorham P. Stevens of the American 
Academy in Rome, and some fifty other representa- 
tives of foreign nations, were guests early in May of 
the Italian Governor of Tripoli. The visitors were 
shown the excavations at Sabratha and Leptis Magna, 
the city of Tripoli; and were taken on trips into the 
interior to see for themselves the native life and 
customs. Dr. Stevens says: ‘‘ The Italians have done a 
great deal to raise the standard of living throughout the 
province, which is well worth visiting and can now be 
reached by steamer from Naples, Syracuse and Malta.”’ 


Otto H. Kahn, Chairman of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York, recently gave an interview in 
London on modern American musical tendencies 
which made one interesting comparison: ‘‘As the sky- 
scraper, an original American creation, advancing 
from crudity to beauty, came to be an American con- 
tribution to art, so I believe that out of the seed of the 
thing generically called ‘jazz’ something will spring to 
fruition which will take a worthy place in art.” 


Art lovers learned with deep regret of the death on 
July 1 of Dwight W. Tryon, the internationally famous 
landscape painter, at the age of seventy-five. Mr. 
Tryon received his art education at the Beaux Arts and 
under the painters Daubigny, A. Guillemet and J. de 
la Chevreuse. He was gold medalist of the American 
Art Association in 1886 and 1887, took the Hallgarten 
Prize of the National Academy in that same year, and 
at the Chicago Exposition of 1893 carried off not less 
than thirteen medals. Abroad, his triumphs were not 
less conspicuous and gratifying than at home, the lists 
being far too long for publication here. For thirty- 
three years he was head of the Art Department at 
Smith College. 


A party of engineers is declared to have found and 
superficially examined the remains of a very large and 
unknown city hidden in the jungles not far from Orizaba 
in the State of Vera Cruz, Mexico. The ruins cover 
many square miles, and within the area of the fortifi- 
cations, still easily recognizable, rise four large pyra- 
mids, countless houses and other structures, and great 
terraces. Sculptured tablets, said to resemble Maya 
remains, were observed by the discoverers in con- 
siderable numbers, and more than a hundred under- 
ground chambers were found. The Mexican Depart- 
ment of Anthropology is reported to be contemplating 
a thorough exploration of the site, which is believed to 
have been even larger and more important than 
Teotihuacan. 


A copy of Sir Peter Lely’s portrait of Elizabeth, Lady 
Carteret, was recently presented to the City of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., which was named for the wife of the colonial 
Governor. The donor was the Society of Colonial Wars. 


Very much closer relations between the museums of 
North, Central and South America are hoped for in the 
near future. Committees have been formed to further 
the project and there is every reason to believe solid 
cooperation will result within a year or so. 


A new and colossal Christ of the Andes, designed by 
the Italian sculptor Piraino and recently cast at Naples, 
will soon be erected by the City of Sucre, Bolivia. The 
figure stands thirty feet in height without its base. 


Dr. Ales Hrdlicka writes from India, where he is 
investigating ancient man: ‘‘The main elements [of 
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the people] are unquestionably the Mediterranean 
and the Semitic; but there are also indications of a 
Hamitic mixinrey. = 3 My proposed trip to Karachi 
has become unnecessary ... . the curly-haired people 
there are known to be of African importation.” 


In levelling ground at Huy, Belgium, once occupied 
by a cloister, workmen unearthed what are asserted to 
be the bones of Peter the Hermit. Born in Amiens, 
France, about 1050, Peter preached the First Crusade 
of 1096 with a fiery zeal that stirred up all Europe, and 
led in person the first detachment into Asia Minor, 
where it was cut to pieces and dispersed before the 
allied knights and chivalry, who formed the real 
crusade, could reach the country. 


The German Republic has resanctioned the Egyptian- 
German dictionary upon which Dr. James H. Breasted 
has labored so long. The project was initiated in 1898 
and received the support of the Imperial Government. 
It will be the first real endeavor to put the hieratic 
writings and hieroglyphs before the world in authorita- 
tive definitions and uniform readings. The first volume 
is expected to issue this fall. 


Eighteen varieties of playing cards were recently 
exhibited in London, ranging from the thirteenth to 
the nineteenth centuries. The earliest pack is made of 
thin plates of horn fastened to paper backs, the horn 
being crudely etched with fanciful designs. Several 
decks dating from 1714 to 1765 are ‘“‘ geography packs,’’ 
covered with maps and detailed information as to 
foreign countries. The collection included also decks of 
natural history, astronomy, lyrics with music, fables, 
sketches and so on. 


Egypt is offering prizes of $12,500, $5,000 and $2,500 
for the three best plans submitted before January 1, 
1927, to the Egyptian Minister of Religion, for the 
reconstruction of the Mosque of Amru in Cairo, built in 
A. D. 653. Architects of all nationalities may compete. 
Each plan must be accompanied by a treatise on the 
subject. Details may be obtained from the Egyptian 
Legation, Washington, D. C., or from Cairo. 


H. H. Graeter, of New York, has been awarded the 
current Cartier prize for the best jewelry design. The 
prize consists of a $1,000 scholarship at the Ecole des 
Arts Décoratifs in Paris, and transportation to and from 
the French capital. 


A LIBRARY FROM THE FAYYOUM 

Excavations at Karanis, in the Fayyoum, Egypt, 
being carried on by the expedition sent out by the 
University of Michigan under the direction of Dr. 
Francis W. Kelsey, have resulted in very rich and im- 
portant discoveries. Karanis was at the height of its 
prosperity during the opening centuries of this era, and 
the excavated objects throw much light upon the 
Graeco-Roman culture of Egypt during that period. 
Since December last year, it is stated, 300 houses and 
more than three times as many rooms have been 
cleared. One of the most important of the discoveries, 
fortunately well preserved by the dryness of the 
atmosphere, is a complete small library dating from the 
second to the fifth centuries and including some hun- 
dreds of Greek papyri. Hundreds of glass vessels, terra 
cottas, wooden tools, baked loaves of bread, a large 
bakery with its grist mill, quantities of coins, baskets 
and textiles were brought to light, and altogether the 
results of the excavation are among the most satis- 
factory ever recorded. 
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A VILLA 3,000-YEARS OLD 


Dr. Edward Chiera, writing from the University of 
Pennsylvania in response to an inquiry from ART AND 
Peano. says of his recently completed studies in 

raq: 

‘“‘T went to Iraq as Professor in charge of the American 
School of Oriental Research in Bagdad. In the course 
of my work, the Iraq Museum asked me to undertake a 
small excavation near Kirkuk to see if we could get 
some of the rare tablets which had been coming from 
that region. The whole zone around the city had never 
been studied by archaeologists and proved to be very 
interesting, because it goes back to the stone age and is 
as old, if not older, than any other portion of Iraq. I 
selected for excavation a place called Yaghlan Tappah, 
about eight miles SW. of Kirkuk, and very near 
Wiran Sheher, an ancient city which probably repre- 
sents the city of Arrapkha, often mentioned in Assyrian 
inscriptions. 

“The excavations were carried under the joint 
patronage of the American School and of the Iraq 
Museum and brought very good results. We unearthed 
the palace, or villa, of a very rich man dating from a 
period probably prior to 1000 B. C. It consisted of 
about twenty rooms, with a paved courtyard. Inter- 
esting features were a bathroom with a toilet, and a 
dining room with a ttriclinium of horseshoe shape, 
closely resembling those of Roman countries. The 
pottery found was of new shapes and very pretty. 

“The biggest discovery was that of a thousand 
tablets, mostly contracts and letters, covered with 
beautiful seal impressions. The personal names con- 
tained in them are non-Semitic and probably belong to 
the people called Mitanni, closely related to the 
Hittites of Asia Minor. Since all tablets belong to the 
same period and to the same family, we expect to get 
from them a great deal of information concerning a 
little known people, and from a period and locality 
which had been hitherto unknown. ‘The tablets are 
now coming to America for study, and will be pub- 
lished in the shortest possible time.”’ 


THE MOST VALUABLE BOOK IN AMERICA 


A record price was paid recently at Sotheby’s 
London auction rooms for John Eliot’s famous and 
hitherto unknown first edition translation of Baxter’s 
“Call to the Unconverted”’ into the language of the 
Massachusetts Indians. A thousand conies were 
printed in 1664 by Samuel Green and Marmaduke 
Johnson at Cambridge, but this is the only survivor, so 
far as known. ‘Though all the great American libraries 
have sought this treasure for more than two hundred 
years, it was never once in sight. Meantime, forgotten 
completely, it lay safely on the shelves of the Royal 
Society in London. Needing funds, the Society recently 
went over its lists, and the British Museum purchased 
what it wanted at its own price, but could not afford 
so precious a work as this, for which Dr. A. 5. W. Rosen- 
bach of New paid $32,980. ‘The title of the work is: 


‘‘Wehkomaonganoo Asquam Peantogig, kah 
asquam Quinnuppegig, Tokonogque mahche wos- 
keche Peantamwog. Onk woh sampwutteahae 
Peantamwog. Wutanakaufuonk wunneetou noh 
nohtompeantog. Ussowesu Mr. Richard Baxter. 
Kah Yeuyeu qushkinnumun en Indiane Wuttin- 
nontoowaonganit. Wussohsumoowontamunat 
oowesuonk God ut Christ Jesus ut, kah oonene- 
heonat Indiansog. Qushkek, qushkek, tohwutch 


weh nuppok wor Israelle wek? Cambridge 
Printeuoop nashpe Samuel Green kah Marma- 
duke Johnson, 1664.” 


The price is the highest ever bid or paid for an 
American book. <A few copies of the second edition, of 
1688, are well known. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Owing to the death of Dr. Mitchell Carroll last March 
and the consequent disorganization of work which re- 
sulted, ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY proffers its apologies to 
the many publishers who have sent it books for review 
during the past six months. Many of these works are 
in the hands of distinguished authorities upon whose 
already crowded hours we must wait; other books are 
awaiting similar dispatch. All will receive proper at- 
tention at the earliest possible moment, In the 
meantime the editorial routine is again well in hand, and 
publishers are requested not to withhold books in the 
fear that confusion may result. It will not. 


The discoveries at Leptis Magna, made under the 
direction of the Italian governor of Tripolitania, in- 
clude several beautiful statues. Among these is a 
Venus similar to the Venus de Milo, with only the fin- 
gers missing. The feet are broken off but have been 
recovered. Other statues are a majestic Mars and a 
benign Aesculapius. 


Arthur Upham Pope, formerly of the Philosophy De- 
partment of the University of California, a member of 
the San Francisco Society of the Archaeological In- 
stitute, has just returned to Paris from Persia, where he 
has been appointed Art Advisor to the Persian Govern- 
ment. For his work in planning museums of art, 
archaeology and ancient crafts, he has been decorated 
by Persia with the Order of the Lion and the Sun. 


Charles Densmore Curtis, for sixteen years professor 
of archaeology in the American Academy in Rome, died 
in Rome on June 8 of pneumonia. He was forty-nine 
years of age. Professor Curtis was born at Augusta, 
Me., took his B. A. at Pomona in 1900 and his M. A. at 
the University of Colorado in 1901. He was also a 
graduate student at Stanford University. He was a 
member of the American Expedition that made exca- 
vations at Cyrene in North Africa in 1910-11. In 
1912 he became Fellow of the American Academy in 
Rome. He was a corresponding member of the 
Pontifical Academy. 


Alan Rowe, archaeologist, has been appointed Field 
Director of the Eckley B. Coxe Jr. Palestine Expedition, 
succeeding Dr. Clarence S. Fisher, who resigned. 
Dr. Rowe, who is an Australian, will assume his duties 
August first. He is at present assistant Director of the 
Reisner Expedition in Egypt. 


Chinese pottery does not often show the influence of 
Greek art, but in the George Crofts Collection in the 
Royal Ontario Museum at Toronto, there is a lamp of 
the T’ang Dynasty (618-906 A. D.) which is almost 
identical with the typical Greek lamp of the third 
century B. C. According to Dr. Cornelia Harcum, of 
the Museum staff, ‘‘it seems probable that at some time 
this common Ptolemaic type of lamp, with the double 
convex body and projection at one side, found its way 
into China and was copied there. The Chinese speci- 
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men has a heavy tan stoneware body, which is almost 
entirely covered with a thick, dark olive-green glaze.” 


The Italian government has decided to rebuild the 
ancient Greek temple of Demeter at Selinus in Sicily. 
This was 230 feet long by 85 feet wide and built in the 
sixth century B. C. The city was destroyed by the 
Carthiginians in 409 B. C. and completely abandoned in 
250 B. C. at the close of the First Punic War. The 
temple, however, collapsed in some violent earthquake 
and its ruins are such as to allow reconstruction. The 
restoration of this and the other temples at Selinus 
would be an extraordinary achievement which, it is 
believed, is not impossible. 


Interesting relics of the palaeolithic period have re- 
cently been found near Mayence. Besides flint knives 
and other tools, two ancient fireplaces were found, 
together with bones of reindeer, wild horses, woolly- 
haired rhinoceros, cave bear and the mammoth. 
Seashells once used as necklaces were also discovered on 
the site. 


In British Honduras, on a site where the ruins of an 
ancient Mayan city were discovered, Lady Richmond 
Brown has obtained a 20-year lease on 70,000 acres for 
the purpose of making further archaeological investi- 
gations. 


(Continued from page 92.) 


gold medallist of the Philadelphia 
Geographical Society and of the Ex- 
plorers Club of New York. He accom- 
panied President Wilson to Paris as a 
member of the Committee on Eth- 
nology for the Peace Conference fol- 
lowing the World War, and he was the 
American Government’s representa- 


Very interesting artistic discoveries made on the 
site of ancient Corinth have been announced by Pro- 
fessor T. Leslie Shear. These include a large painting, 
which once decorated the wall surrounding the gladia- 
torial arena. It pictures gladiators fighting lions and 
belongs to the beginning of the Christian, or the end 
of the previous, era. ‘‘ The colors,’’ says Dr. Shear in 
The New York Times, ‘‘are very rich and subdued, not 
garish. The field against which the figures are painted 
isa dark blue. This rests on a band of yellow. Below 
that is a narrow band of deeper blue, and at the bottom 
of all is a broad band of dark red. The lions are a 
tawny red. The scarlet boots stand out conspicuously. 
Most of the painting is very well preserved. It was 
done on a large scale in order to make an effective 
picture for the audience in distant seats.’’ 


In a cave near Lake Galilee, where the deposits are 
believed to belong to the middle Palaeolithic or Mous- 
terian age in Europe, a human skull has recently been 
found that approaches the Neanderthal type. Palae- 
olithic implements of stone and bone were discovered in 
close association with it. 


The Tulane University expedition to Mexico and 
Honduras reports the discovery of a solid stone altar 
weighing about ten tons and a subterranean tomb con- 
taining valuable relics of a former race. ‘Ten carvings 
of life-sized figures in relief were also found and a Maya 
ceremonial mask. 


tive at the independence Centenary of 
Peru. All these honors, however, fade 
before his monumental achievements in 
geographical exploration and anthro- 
pological discovery, and no higher 
tribute has been paid him than the 
universal esteem and honor in which he 
was held by his scientific contempor- 
aries. 


At Dijon, in France, there has been unearthed a Roman fortress, which was built 


about 275 A. D., under the Emperor Aurelius. 


It was evidently built to repel the ad- 


vances of barbarians coming from the north and east, and indicates the declining power 


of the Roman Empire. 


Excavations at Richborough Castle, near Deal, England, have brought to light 
many objects of Roman times, including bronze brooches and pins, an embossed gold 
ornament and about go coins, one of which is a gold piece of the time of Arcadius, at 


the close of the 4th century. 


Beloit College in Wisconsin is to inaugurate in 1926 in southwestern France a field 


training school for archaeologists. 


College and full academic credit will be given. 


Frank G. Logan of Chicago. 


This will constitute a European branch of the 


The financial backing comes from Dr. 


An Industrial Art School is shortly to be established in the Chicago Art Institute by 


the Association of Arts and Industries. 


The endowment fund has already received 


many substantial contributions, including $100,000 from the General Education Board 


of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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The 43d Society of the Archaeological Institute of America was organized at Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,on May rst. ‘The officers elected are Quincy Bent, Vice-President of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation, President; Mr. R. P. Linderman, Vice-President, and Prof. 
Horace W. Wright, of Lehigh University, Secretary and Treasurer. 


A young Guatemalan sculptor, Rafael Yela Gunther, who was sent by the Mexican 
Government to study at the School of American Research, has prepared a model for an 
Indian Theater which it is hoped will be built at Santa Fe for the Indian dramatic cere- 
monials, now an annual feature of the Fiesta held there. ‘‘ His model is based in principle 
upon the ancient Greek theater and in architectural motive upon the semicircular 
community structures in the Southwest.” 


The recent discovery at Pompeii of a statue of Apollo, followed on the same site by the 
finding of several other statues, leads to the inference that an ancient art dealer’s shop 
has been brought to light. 


On March 4, 1925, authorization was granted by the President of Honduras to Tulane 
University of New Orleans “‘to collect ethnological and archaeological data and material 
concerning the remains of the earlier inhabitants of the country, especially for the pur- 
pose of determining and defining the difference between the ancient races and the indige- 
nous inhabitants of Honduras and their culture and origin, and the Mayas and others of 
Guatemala and Yucatan.’ This Tulane expedition also enjoys the cordial cooperation 
of the Mexican Government in covering the entire Maya area. 


The Trustees of The Metropolitan Museum of Art have declined to accept the 
extremely valuable art collection of the late Senator William A. Clark under the terms 
of the bequest. ‘This unusual action is due to the fact that conditions were attached to 
the bequest which the Trustees found hard to meet. ‘The Museum was to accept all 
the objects of art enumerated; was to provide galleries for their exclusive occupancy ; 
was to exhibit them separately and was to maintain the collections permanently. 


M. Ivan Mestrovic, the famous Yugoslav sculptor, is now in Washington, where he 
is preparing a bust of Mr. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. In this way the 
artist wishes to show the appreciation of his people for the work done for Yugoslavia 
by the American Relief Association of which Mr. Hoover was Chairman. Foran account 
of Mestrovic and his work see ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY for May, 1924 (Vol. XVIII, 
Noe 5). 


Through the generous support of Colonel Michael Friedsam and the Altman Foundation, the 
Department of Fine Arts at New York University will be revived and enlarged this October. 
The work offered in the decorative arts will be specially important, with the co-operation of the 
-Art-in-Trades Club of New York City, which has done so much to raise the artistic standard in 
manufacture and trade. 

The old relation between New York University and The National Academy of Design will be 
restored, enabling them to offer a combined course for art students wishing also to secure a 
liberal college education. The arrangement will include a college course of four years, of which 
the first three will be spent in the study of academic subjects and the fourth, spent exclusively on 
the study of painting. ‘This will enable University students to continue at the academy after 
their graduation, under the same well known masters, including Charles W. Hawthorne, Francis 
C. Jones, Charles C. Curran. The general lecture courses will be open not only to students of 
the University but also to those engaged in professional or commercial work, and collectors and 
other members of the public. 


The American Commission of Fine Arts has been selected as a model for a commission of fine 
arts for England, the members of which have been nominated by King George. The new 
commission has no powers of compulsion, but, like its American counterpart, it is purely advisory. 
The English commission consists of seven members, of whom the chairman and one member 
must always be laymen. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


A History of Architecture on the Comparative 
Method, by Sir Banister Fletcher, F. R. I. B. A., 
Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged. Ph., 933; 
3,500 tlustrations. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1924; B.T. Batsford, London. $12.00, 
net. 


So monumental and familiar a work as this 
hardly needs review. It is the work of a man 
who combines to an unusual degree the prac- 
tical and critical faculties; who not only him- 
self knows, but is able to impart that knowl- 
edge tersely, lucidly, cogently. Indeed, so 
comprehensive is the present edition that the 
encomium of the Past President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, Sir John Simp- 
son, seems, if anything, to emphasize the merits 
of the work by under-statement: ‘Original in 
conception and conscientious in detail, this is 


the best book of the kind that has yet been ~ 


written.”’ 

The present edition, which takes into some 
some account the damage wrought by the 
World War, is an amplification of and improve- 
ment upon previous editions. It is a pity, 
however, that in handling so interesting and 
important a subject, the exigencies of space, 
cost and information prevented anything more 
about the destruction at Rheims than the state- 
ment that the cathedral was subjected from 
1914 to 1918 to “assault and mutilation un- 
paralleled in the history of any war.’ No 
reference is apparently made to the damage 
done such cathedrals as Soissons—almost half 
destroyed—Noyon, and others. Omissions 
such as these are no doubt due to difficulties on 
the mechanical side, but they are none the less 
serious. The index, covering some sixty pages, 
is in general admirable and well cross-refer- 
enced. Each chapter is followed by a brief 
bibliography, and the index is preceded by a 
useful glossary of architectural terms, the value 
of which is greatly enhanced by references in 
the text to specific illustrations. 


The Art of Etching, by F. S. Lumsden, Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Scottish Academy. 208 illus- 
trations. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
$6.00. 


Mr. Lumsden says in the foreword to his 
very unusual book, that when it was sug- 
gested he contribute a volume on etching to 
this series of the “New Art Library,’ he 
hesitated because he thought everything had 
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already been said on the subject. But ap- 
parently he found so much to say, collected such 
invaluable material never before presented in 
the same way, that he added a significant 
volume to the large library on the graphic 
arts. The general technique, the most minute 
directions for the production of etching, begin- 
ning with the essential materials—the plates, 
grounds, tools, the method of biting with 
acids, inks, presses, printing and mounting of 
the finished print—all is absorbingly interest- 
ing not only to artists and students, but to the 
collector and lover of prints. 

The subtle art has lured painters, architects 
and sculptors, in spite of the difficulties and 
technical requirements of the medium. But 
the results in skilled hands are apparently so 
simple, so exquisite, one cannot appreciate all 
that has been necessary in the achievement. 

The book contains a survey of the principal 
etchers up to 1800 and from that time to the 
present, their methods of work and illustra- 
tions of some of their best plates. Diirer, 
Rembrandt, Goya, the British etchers of the 
19th century, Meryon and the French revival 
are illuminatingly discussed, while a chapter on 
Haden and Whistler is well worth while. An 
unusual part of the book is the personal notes 
from eminent etchers upon their individual 
methods of procedure. These technical pro- 
cesses are of special value and instruction to 
students. Most of us could not understand 
whether zinc or copper is used, whether the 
acid is nitric or Rhind’s, or whether gramo- 
phone needles or darning needles are the imple- 
ments for sketching the lines. But we have 
learned more than we ever knew of the sub- 
ject. 

“The Art of Etching” will undoubtedly 
make a place for itself as an important refer- 
ence work in art schools and classes. 

Mr. Lumsden says that he salutes all gen- 
uine etchers, past, present and to come. We 
salute him. 

HELEN WRIGHT. 


THEBES: La Gloire d’un Grand Passe, 
par Jean Capart, avec la collaboration de 
Marcelle Werbrouck. Vromant & Co., 
Bruxelles, 1925. $11.00, postpaid, in art 
paper, 10x%12x+1% inches, stitched. 

Every so often there comes to a reviewer 
some new volume the merest glance at which 
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is a delight; some book whose external dress, 
whose very “feel,” is inspiring; some prod- 
uct of that “art preservative” which makes 
one rejoice in the taste, the manual skill, the 
judgment which brought it forth. One 
almost fears to open it, to raise the cover 
ever so little, lest the impression be marred, 
and the external perfection have no peer of 
either textual content, letterpress or illustra- 
tion. But one may open Professor Jean 
Capart’s “Thebes” with a light heart, and 
go his way throughout the noble volume 
rejoicing at so happy a union of author, 
engraver, printer and binder that he would 
be churlish indeed who could ask anything 
more satisfying and sumptuous. Even the 
most exigeant professional Egyptologist 
could not in reason demand a more careful, 
comprehensive and absorbing picture. 
Professor Capart, of the University of 
Liege, and Conservator-Secretary of the 
Royal Museums of the Cinquintenaire at 
Brussels, and his pupil, Mademoiselle Mar- 
celle Werbrouck, have performed a much- 
needed service in a most delightful and pic- 
turesque way. In this painstaking recon- 
stitution of the glorious capital of the New 
Empire, the authors have brought together 
and given both sequence and added signifi- 
cance to all the hitherto uncorrelated frag- 
ments of what Renan in 1864 called “le livre 
toujours ouvert de cette triomphante his- 
toire.’ In these capable hands Thebes has 
become exactly that: a “triumphant his- 
tory,’ shaped, colored and given life and 
solidity. ‘The book is a general study of 
the architecture, history, philosophy, re- 
ligion, political and military affairs, scien- 
tific achievements and diurnal minutiae of 
the Golden Age of Egypt world-regnant. 
The French in which it is written is limpid 
and lucent; the letterpress is bold and hand- 
some, and the illustrations and decorative 
cuts are a delight. The engravings number 
no less than 257 magnificent autotypes, 
many of them full pages. Among them are 
included a number made from photographs 
taken by her Majesty, Queen Elisabeth of 
Belgium, in person. The rubrics, in black 
and white, are little gems full of atmosphere 
and beauty, and the publishers are to be con- 


eratulated upon having made so entirely 
harmonious and sympathetic a combination 
of printed matter and illustration. 

“Thebes” is published by the famous 
Brussels house of Vromant on behalf of 
the Queen Elisabeth Egyptian Foundation, 
which should profit materially by the work. 
A glance at some of the chapter headings 
conveys only an imperfect sense of the scope 
and richness of this remarkable achievement, 
and cannot, of course, give any of its 
vivacity and freshness of style. Among the 
more striking of the titles are: “The Obses- 
sion of the Colossal’; ‘“The World Works 
for Thebes”; ‘Public and Private Luxury” 
[this is a chapter packed with interest and 
matter of the highest importance]; “The 
Great Masters’’; ‘““Simple Mortals”’ [a chap- 
ter through which walk the vanished figures 
of an exploited people, who move with such 
reality as to seem all but contemporaneous ] ; 
“The Whisper of Revolution” and “The 
Glory of a Grand Past.” No student of 
archaeology or traveler purposing any 
serious interest in the Nile Valley and its 
treasures can afford to pass “Thebes” by. 

M’awLAT IBN-HUSSEIN. 


The Wood Engraved Work of Timothy 
Cole, by Ralph Clifton Smith, of the 
Division of Graphic Arts, United States 
National Museum. Privately printed, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1925. $5.00. 


This very beautifully compiled book by 
Mr. Smith is, as Mr. Robert Underwood 
Johnson says in his Foreword, “A graceful 
tribute to the genius of this eminent crafts- 
man.” It evidences an enormous amount 
of research to discover from every possible 
source the five hundred and three blocks 
that have been engraved by Mr. Cole, who 
is still making admirable blocks notwith- 
standing his seventy-three years. 

The beautiful art of wood engraving has 
unfortunately almost disappeared, owing to 
the more rapid and cheaper methods of re- 
production—the half-tone and other photo- 
mechanical processes—which have taken its 
place for illustration purposes. Some of the 
younger artists of today, however, are doing 
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some charming and successful work, chiefly 
in original themes. 

After the great masters, Albrecht Durer, 
Hans Holbein, Urs Graf and Lucas Cra- 
nach, there was a long period when the art 
declined, to be revived later in the eighteenth 
century in England and in the nineteenth 
century in France, where the great Auguste 
Lepere stands supreme. 

Among the early American artists in the 
medium, Timothy Cole is distinctive, not 
only for the great amount of his accomplish- 
ment, but for the high standard of his work. 

No mechanical process can possibly equal 
wood engraving as a method of reproduc- 
tion. Mr. Cole for many years gave his 
attention exclusively to the black and white 
reproduction of the work of the European 
painters, the old Italian, Dutch, Flemish and 
Spanish masters. 

Of all the translators of the ideas of 
others in their pictures, he has shown a 
peculiarly sympathetic mind; he is intensely 
sensitive to the character of his subject. He 
reproduces the material textures, the gloss 
of satins, the lucidity of light, and in his 
portraits he skillfully interprets the individu- 
ality, the expression of the person. 

He uses his graver’s tool as a painter uses 
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his brush, with freedom and dexterous con- 
trol, the perfection of his technique making 
it possible to follow the artist he is interpret- 
ing with rare plasticity and ready analysis. 
He was sent abroad by the Century Maga- 
zine to engrave the masterpieces in the Euro- 
pean galleries direct from the originals. He 
remained abroad for twenty-eight years and 
the result is well known in the beautiful Old 
Master Series which were published later in 
book form. 

Mr. Smith has written a brief and enter- 
taining biography and arranged the list of 
blocks chronologically with accurate meas- 
urements of each print. 

The book contains sixteen well-chosen 1l- 
lustrations, showing the variety and scope 
of Mr. Cole’s work and an interesting page 
of his signatures. ‘The frontispiece is a re- 
production of Wyatt Eaton’s portrait of 
the artist which is in the Art Gallery of 
Toronto, painted evidently when he was a 
young man and a musician, holding his vio- 
lin in his hands. 

Mr. Smith’s book is of inestimable value 
as a work of reference, for libraries, mu- 
seums and collectors, and its make-up is es- 
pecially attractive in its blue cover and clear 
fine type. HELEN WRIGHT. 
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The Arts Throughout the Ages 


PRINCETON--AN HISTORIC GLIMPSE 


By VARNUM LANSING COLLINS 


T was a friendly Oxford don who 
| said that Princeton is a jewel in an 

emerald setting. Two hundred 
years ago the setting was a virgin 
wilderness through which one travelled 
all day long, according to the record, 
and “saw no tame creature.’ The 
first house in the village was not built 
until 1724, but already the Indian trail 
through the forest was becoming the 
King’s Highway from New York to 
Philadelphia; and, being set on high 
ground at mid-distance between those 
two cities, the village soon acquired a 
place on early maps. 

Thirty-two years after the erection 
of that first dwelling, the College of 
New Jersey was transported from 
Newark, where it had been restlessly 
existing for a decade, and was estab- 
lished in Nassau Hall, the new and 
abiding home which Robert Smith, the 
Philadelphia architect, had been two 
years building for it. And around this 
fine colonial masterwork have grown a 


campus with a character of its own and 
a little university town of charming 
architecture, old gardens, sunlit lawns, 
and centurial trees. 

The prim colonial period of the Col- 
lege ended with the on-coming of the 
Revolution, in which town and gown 
played no minor part. Science and 
letters yielded right of way to patriot- 
ism. Nassau Hall was devastated by 
its occupation as a British stronghold 
and as an American barracks, a hos- 
pital, and a prison; ancestral homes 
like ‘“ Morven’’ and “Castle Howard,”’ 
where works of art had been slowly 
gathered through the years, suffered 
irretrievable losses. The critical Battle 
of Princeton was ended on the very 
campus of the College. One of the two 
valuable paintings then hanging in 
Nassau Hall—a life-size portrait of 
George the Second—was ruined by 
Alexander Hamilton’s battery; and the 
other, a similar canvas of Governor 
Belcher, patron of the College, with a 
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collection of smaller paintings of British 
sovereigns which decorated the chapel, 
was destroyed. In their place, how- 
ever, Nassau Hall received at the close 
of the Revolution the great picture of 
Washington by Charles Willson Peale 
which it still enshrines, and which was 
paid for by a money gift from the 
General himself. “Twice since then, in 
1802 and 1855, this portrait has been 
rescued unharmed from fires which 
reduced the building to a shell of proud 
walls. 

The University’s portrait collection 
dates, therefore, only from the middle 
of the Nineteenth Century; its art col- 
lection is even younger. 

The vigorous administration of Presi- 
dent McCosh gave the College the 
fresh blood it needed after the down- 
ward drag of the Civil War period, and 


was followed by another building era 
under President Patton; and when in 
1896, at the sesquicentennial celebra- 
tion of its founding, the College as- 
sumed the name and responsibility of 
Princeton University, it turned a fresh 
page of its history, physical as well as 
spiritual. The opening years of the 
Twentieth Century saw the slow ma- 


turing of definite plans for the develop- 


ment not only of the external setting of 
the University, but also of its deeper 
educational influence and significance. 
One source of that influence has been 
the growth, under the gracious and 
scholarly direction of Allan Marquand, 
of the interest in art and archaeology 
which has become associated with the 
name of this place where he for so many 
years lived and taught. 
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ALLAN MARQUAND, FOUNDER OF THE DE. 
PARTMENT OF ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


By CHARLES RuFus Morty 


LLAN MARQUAND inherited 
A his interest in art from his father, 
Henry G. Marquand, who was 
one of the most noted collectors of his 
day, and also one of the most public- 
spirited, as shown by the major part 
which he took in the foundation of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City. Educated as a philosopher 
and theologian, the young Marquand 
found his father’s bent too strong in 
him to resist, and branched off into 
the career of archaeologist and art- 
historian in 1882, when he was made 
instructor in the history of art in 
Princeton. 

This subject had long held a place in 
the curriculum. A course of lectures on 
architecture (and civil engineering) 
was given as early as 1832 by the 
famous physicist Joseph Henry. The 
sainme course, in the hands of the 
mathematician Albert Dod from 1837 
to 1845, made a deep impression on the 
undergraduates of his day. Archae- 
ology made its appearance in the 
curriculum in 1831, or perhaps earlier, 
in the form of a course on Roman 
antiquities, and was taught as a sub- 
sidiary subject to the classics from 1843 
to 1868. 

The real beginning of the Depart- 
ment of Art and Archaeology, however, 
was due to Allan Marquand, when he 
took up his instructorship in 1882. The 
building up of this Department, from 
a single instructor to its present staff 
of thirteen teachers, was one activity of 
his life-work. ‘The other, his scholarly 
interest, gradually centered on the 
works of the Della Robbia ateliers, and 


originated in his interest in an altar- 
piece by Andrea della Robbia pre- 
sented by his father to the Metro- 
politan Museum in 1882. The son 
published a study of this altarpiece in 
the American Journal of Archaeology 
of 1891, and in the following year 
undertook the first of his painstaking 
tours of Italy in search of Della Robbia 
works, the results of which were pub- 
lished in the Journal and in Scribner’s 
Magazine of 1893. ‘The patience of his 
scholarship, and its completeness, may 
be gauged by the lapse of time—twenty 
years—between this first quest of 
material and the appearance of the first 
volume of his now well-known Cata- 
logue Ratsonné of the works of the Della 
Robbia family. Other subjects, how- 
ever, engaged his hand in the mean- 
time; he was joint author and editor of 
the Jconographic Encyclopaedia, Vol. 
III (1896), joint author with Arthur 
Frothingham of A History of Sculpture 
(1896-1899), and produced his work on 
Greek Architecture in 1909. 

The Della Robbia catalogues began 
with Della Robbias in America, pub- 
lished in 1912. ‘The volume on Luca 
della Robbia was issued in 1912. ‘The 
collection of further material occupied 
Professor Marquand for five more 
years, and then the fruits of ripe 
scholarship began to see the light in a 
rapid succession of the other volumes 
of his series, Robbia Heraldry in 1919, 
Giovanni della Robbia in 1920, Benedetto 
and Santt Buglioni in 1921. ‘The crux 
of his task—the two difficult volumes 
on Andrea della Robbta—was published 
in 1922. He left behind him, when he 
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died, a mass of orderly notes and manu- 
scripts for a volume on the Della Rob- 
bia school, which his colleagues are now 
preparing for the press. 

With Charles Eliot Norton of Har- 
vard, Allan Marquand shares the dis- 
tinction of having been the first to see 
the immense cultural benefit of art- 
history to the American student, and to 
introduce its serious study into Ameri- 
can university life. As has been said, 
the development of the Department of 
Art and Archaeology at Princeton was 
another goal, together with his scholarly 
specialty, toward which the effort of 
his whole life was directed, and he 
began collecting its staff soon after he 
took up the teaching of the subject at 
Princeton. His first recruit was Arthur 
Frothingham, in 1886. Howard Crosby 
Butler joined the staff in 1895, but it 
was not until 1902 that he settled per- 
manently in Princeton and began to 
shape the architectural portion of 
Marquand’s curriculum toward the 
eventual foundation of a School of 
Architecture. Butler’s constructive 
genius, and his powerful influence over 
undergraduates, had a great deal to do 
with the rapid expansion of the enroll- 
ment in the Department, and caused as 
well that emphasis on the architectural 
courses which has given the Depart- 
ment its dual character in providing the 
undergraduate with a complete course 
of instruction in the history of Euro- 
pean and American art, at the same 
time containing within itself a com- 
plete School of Architecture. It was 
the ideal of Allan Marquand, as well as 
of Howard Butler, that training in the 
School of Architecture should mean the 
application of the cultured sense of 
beauty which the student absorbed in 
his historical courses—a_ professional 
shaping of creative faculties already 
wakened by appreciation. 


Other men whom  Marquand 
gathered around him were Oliver 5. 
Tonks, who came in 1905 and left to 
be head of the Department of Art at 
Vassar in 1911; C. R. Morey, who was 
added to the staff in 1906, and F. J. 
Mather, Jr., who left the field of jour- 
nalism to become Marquand professor 
of art and archaeology in 1910. George 
W. Elderkin was appointed to the post 
of classical archaeology in 1911. Clar- 
ence Ward assisted in the architectural 
courses from rg9g10 to 1915, when he 
took charge of the art department at 
Oberlin. E. Baldwin Smith was ap- 
pointed in 1915, and in the same year 
Sherley W. Morgan became instructor 
in the School of Architecture. Rapid 
growth in enrollment made new ad- 
ditions necessary, and A. M. Friend 
and W. F. Stohlman became instruc- 
tors in art and archaeology in 1920 and 
1921. I. Leslie Shear, archaeologist 
and excavator, became lecturer in 
archaeology in 1922. In this year 
Howard Butler died, just as his hopes 
for the proper housing and organization 
of the School of Architecture had 
reached fruition, and his place was filled 
by the last appointment made under 
Professor Marquand’s administration 
of the Department, when FE. Raymond 
Bossange, formerly Dean of the College 
of Fine Arts in the Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh, became the Director of the 
School of Architecture. Since Pro- 
fessor Marquand died, two of his old 
students have been added to the staff 
to meet the demands of still greater 
numbers of students: Ernest T. Dewald 
of Columbia University and George 
Rowley from Bryn Mawr. 

Forty years of devoted effort had in- 
creased a section of the University 
from a single instructor of a few 
students to a staff of thirteen, and an 
enrollment of about eight hundred in 
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the sixteen courses given by the De- 
partment to the Juniors and Seniors of 
Princeton. Throughout those forty 
years, Allan Marquand spent all the 
time and energy which his researches 
allowed him, and a generous portion of 
his personal income, upon the expan- 
sion of the teaching of art and archae- 
ology in Princeton. He founded the 
Marquand Professorship within the 
Department, and the “Princeton Mon- 
ographs in Art and Archaeology,’ the 
outlet for his own and his colleagues’ 
researches, were sustained by him. 
His own remarkable library on the 
history of art was presented to the 
University, and now forms the basis 
and nucleus of the Department li- 
brary. Up to a year or two before his 
death, the expenses for the buying of 
books and equipment were borne en- 
tirely by himself. He gradually ex- 
panded the graduate curriculum of his 
Department until it could be an ade- 
quate training school for teachers of the 
subject in our colleges and universities, 
and these now number twenty—about 
half of the men so engaged in the col- 
leges and universities east of the Mis- 
SiSSIppl. 

Outside of Princeton he was no less 
active in promoting the interests of his 
chosen subject. One of the founders 
of the American Journal of Archaeology, 
he was also among the creators of the 
Archaeological Institute of America. 
He served for many years on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Institute, and 
was one of its Vice-Presidents for 
fourteen years until his death: As 
Chairman of the Institute’s Com- 
mittee on Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Studies—his own creation—he initiated 
the careers of a long list of students 
and teachers of the fine arts. 

As a teacher, Allan Marquand in- 
structed no less by his example and 
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his personality than by the ordinary 
modes of pedagogy. There was in 
his character a refinement that had 
nothing about it of the fastidious, but 
rejected none the less the false and 
unworthy with unerring discernment. 
Without conscious effort on his part, 
his life and work evoked in his pupils 
and associates a standard of precision 
and candor in scholarship. One of his 
former students thus describes his 
famous course in Italian sculpture, 
through which all the graduate stu- 
dents of the Department passed at 
some time in their careers: ““No pub- 
lished works or important monuments 
were allowed to escape us. His famil- 
larity with material and bibliography 
as revealed to us in those moments 
was astounding. Yet throughout the 
discussions there was a singular absence 
of dogmatic assertion on his part, and 
everyone was given generous oppor- 
tunity to express his own theories. 
Even in his own field of the Della 
Robbias, he took the attitude that we 
knew as much about it as he, and in 
that way gave us a sort of profes- 
sional courage.”’ 

“His mind,’ says Dean West, his 
classmate, “‘was neither mechanical nor 
visionary, but contemplative. Tran- 
quil reflection, the deeper perspectives, 
the finer shadings, the recognitions and 
disclosures that come only in quietude, 
like images on the surface of still 
waters—these suggest his mental por- 
traiture. He sought for the truth in 
beauty to make human life more 
lovely. Amid all the imperfections of 
art he looked for the many touches of 
perfection, here fainter, here brighter, 
well aware that the very best we have 
is less than the very best might.be. To 
value the good while seeking the better 
and aspiring to the very best, ever 

(Concluded on page 136) 


AN ARCHITECTURAL SKETCH OF THE 
UNIVERSITY 


HEN the young New Jersey 

W/ College moved from Newark to 

Princeton, it found Nassau Hall 

rising proudly in the centre of a long 
line of unpretentious houses, many of 
which still remain. ‘These had their 
share of good carpenter design with 
classical details. The new President’s 
house, now the Dean’s, is dignified 
and reasonably spacious in proportions. 
The only rival to the new buildings was 
Richard Stockton’s mansion, later 
romantically christened ‘ Morven,”’ 
which had stood from 1701. Nassau 
Hall was a very simple building de- 
signed by Robert Smith of Phila- 
delphia, but by virtue of its massive 
masonry—which has withstood three 
fires—and its well-studied fenestra- 
tion, it is still one of the handsomest 
collegiate buildings in America. ‘The 
arched portal replaces an_ original 
square-headed one, the lateral ex- 


tensions containing the staircases are 
later additions, and the present belfry 
is higher than the original one. In 


‘“‘Otp NASSAU.” 


1803 Nassau Hall was flanked by 
Stanhope, with its ample and well- 
spaced arched windows, and by a 
similar building at the East. The 
resultant forecourt, which is shown in 
an old lithograph, was charming, its 
destruction to build the library regret- 
table, however necessary. Even now 
the view which includes Nassau Hall, 
Stanhope, and the side of the Dean’s 
house is one of the most precious extant 
ensembles of Colonial and early Re- 
publican architecture. In a great and 
more instructed era we have hardly 
bettered it. 

The first sixty years of the last 
century are relatively barren. Many 
buildings of that time have been 
demolished; those which remain are 
rather nondescript. Then came the 
various architectural revivals, each 
leaving its deep stamp on the Campus. 
To Ruskin’s propensities for Italian 
Gothic we owe the School of Science 
and the Chancellor Green Library, 
erected during the late sixties and 
seventies. The entirely 
fantastic manner of the 
eighties happily found 
the building funds low. 
Witherspoon is_ the 
only monument of that 
architectural zero hour. 
ome the yeeishties. and 
early nineties Richard- 
son’s Romanesque re- 
vival dominated the 
designers of the un- 
finished Art Museum 
and of Alexander Hall. 
To parody Dante, “‘Let 
us neither speak nor 
look at them but pass 
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THE ArT LIBRARY IN McCormick HALL Photo by Rose 


pe 


by.” The recently destroyed Mar- fire carried away stained glass which 
quand Chapel was a far more credit- is irreplaceable and St. Gaudens’ 
aplevexample of the tendency. Ihe superb bronze ‘relief of President 
McCosh. 

Since 1907 English 
Collegiate Gothic in 
one form or another 
has been our only ar- 
chitectural wear. Its 
overt and _ irresistible 
picturesqueness may 
seem to condone its 
relative unfitness for 
either modern admin- 
istration or habitation. 
On the whole it has 
been done admirably, 
enlisting the talents of 
| ) : | Cope and Stewardson, 
BLAIR ARCH—PRINCETON’S PORTAL Photo by Rose [Jay and Klauder, and 
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Photo by Rose 
“Toe Ivy CLIMBS O’ER STORIED WALLS” 


Ralph Adams Cram. It started in 
two traditions, Frank Potter’s library 
being in the ornate English brown- 
stone manner that had entered Amer- 
ica with Trinity Church, New York, 
while Blair Hall, by Cope and Steward- 
son, displayed the old late Gothic 
forms, chastened by the teaching of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts and natural- 
ized by the use of the delightfully 
variegated sandstone of the locality. 
This tradition has prevailed for 
nearly thirty years, lately under the 
skilled direction of the consulting 
architect, Ralph Adams Cram. Un- 
questionably the most accomplished 
design in this style is the late Frank 
Miles Day’s Holder Quadrangle and 
Tower. It shows the most refined use 
of native stone and slate, a beautiful 
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handling of planes and voids. It is so 
charming that one forgets the rooms 
are too dark for either study or gayety. 
Mr. Klauder’s adjacent group of din- 
ing and assembly rooms is perhaps less 
original, but completes the architec- 
tural ensemble in excellent taste. 

In the Graduate College Mr. Cram 
had the advantage of a magnificent 
site and utilized it well. There are in 
America few more happy relations be- 
tween architecture and landscape, and 
the great dining hall—though pur- 
ists may carp at its very archaistic 
character—at least carries archaeology 
nearly to the point of an illusion of 
reality. 


Photo by Rose 
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THE GALLERY OF MEDIAEVAL AND RENAISSANCE SCULPTURE IN THE ART MUSEUM 


THE MUSEUM OF HISTORIC ART 


By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


founded in 1888 through the joint 

efforts of the late Professor Mar- 
quand and William Trumbull Prime, 
an accomplished man of letters and a 
connoisseur of ceramics. Mr. Prime 
gave to the Museum the greater part 
of his collection of pottery and _ porce- 
lain, with wise and generous foresight 
giving Professor Marquand full dis- 
cretion as to its exhibition and dlis- 
position. : 

The collections grew slowly, chiefly 
from gifts, notably that of a series of 
casts of sculpture presented by the 
class of 1881. Professor Marquand, 
according to his habit, constantly gave 
quietly. ‘The Syrian expeditions of the 
late Howard Crosby Butler brought 
numerous small classical objects, and 
remarkable casts of details from early 
Christian churches. Occasionally we 


Ofc University Museum was 


received entire little collections, as the 
Morse collection of Japanese netsukes, 
and the Mildred Kienbusch collection 
of Japanese sword-guards. 

since the small building served all 
purposes of the Art Department (as 
library, photograph files, class rooms) 
and the department grew, the art col- 
lections were literally driven to the 
wall. It became impossible to show the 
collections properly, or even to keep 
them in reasonable order. Relief came 
when McCormick Hall rose beside the 
Museum, providing admirable facili- 
ties for the Art Department and the 
new School of Architecture. 

Early in 1922 I succeeded Professor 
Marquand as director, and began a 
careful weeding and reorganization of 
the collections. The trustees wisely 
permitted me to avail myself of the 
donor’s permission to sell many super- 
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fluous pieces of the 


Trumbull-Prime — col- 
lection. With the re- 
sulting funds were 
bought the superb 


Gothic window later 
described, a group of 
the finest Italian ma- 
jolica and a few choice 
Persian and Chinese 
pieces. Friends and 
alumni came to aid 
the work, and within 
three years I have been 
able to add about one 
hundred and fifty new 
objects, some of im- 
portance, in the classi- 
cal, mediaeval and re- 
naissance field. 

More important was 
the=* tramutis?:, of a 
policy—to build the 
collections around the art courses, to 
provide fine objects of a characteristic 
sort so that the student may get the 
actual look of the thing and free him- 
self from the partial and often false 
impression gained by working too 
much with reproductions. The hope 
is to give the Museum a definite teach- 
ing value, and to avoid objects, how- 
ever fine intrinsically, from which the 


ArT MuskEum: A CORNER OF THE TRUMBULL-PRIME GALLERY AND THE ST. 
GEORGE WINDOW 


beginner can learn little. Even in its 
incomplete estate the Museum seems 
to justify its programme. It already 
begins to be representative. We hope 
also to make it rich. 

All this will depend on our Alumni, 
whose zeal for art will doubtless be re- 
inforced by a natural desire to put the 
Princeton collections at least on an 
equality with those of Harvardand Yale. 


THE ROMAN SARCOPHAGUS OF LABERIA AND SILVANUS (SEE PAGE 117) 
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By GEORGE W. ELDERKIN 


HE Assyrian relief, a gift of Mr. 

Robert. Garret, was found in 

the ruins of the palace of Assur- 
nazirpal at Nimrud, and is typical of 
its period, the early ninth century 
Bae tisscarved on a thin slab of 
limestone and was 
part of:-a long 
frieze which dec- 
orated the walls of 
the palace. “lhe 
relief, the lower 
third of which is 
missing, represents 
a familiar hybrid, 
a Genius of human 
form with wings 
and bull’s horns. 
A certain restora- 
tion of the arms 
places in the 
upraised right ,»—aaam 
hand a pine- 
cone and in 
the lowered § 
left a basket. faa: 
This Genius, (3 
with another 
like it, formed 
a symmetrical 
group about a 


conventional- 
ized __ sacred 
tree. 


A broad band of cuneiform writing 
runs across the slab, carved ruthlessly 
upon wings and garment because the 
written record of the monarch’s 
achievements enjoyed an undisputed 
right of way in mural reliefs at this 
time. The content of this and other 
Assyrian inscriptions is singularly in 
keeping with the obtrusive character 
of the Genius. 


‘‘ ASSURNAZIRPAL THE MIGHTY PRINCE”’ 


“Assurnazirpal the exalted prince who 
reverences the great gods; the mighty monarch who 
conquers cities and highlands, tramples on the 
necks of his enemies.’’ 


The inscribed word and the carved 
figure are equally boastful and domi- 
neering. A note of brutal strength 
Die & Viardiess 
both. Even 
the winged 
Genius ex- 
presses this 
ideal. One 
seeks vainly 
in its muscu- 
lar exaggera- 
tion. aine “its 
broad, hard 
drapery de- 
void of folds, 
and =.in its 
heavily and 
schematically 
bearded face, 
for even the 
slightest sug- 
gestion of 
grace. 

Among the 
marble sculp- 
tures of Greek 
provenience 
or of Greek in- 
Spiration is a 
torso of a 
youthful Dionysus clad in a fawn- 
skin—another gift of Mr. Garret. Just 
above and behind the right knee, and 
higher on the right thigh, are traces of 
the attachment of a support, probably 
a tree trunk against which the youthful 
god lightly rested—a detail suggesting 
the Praxitelean use of an external sup- 
port. The fawn-skin is fastened over 
the right shoulder, upon which, as upon 
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the left shoulder, are the ends of locks 
of curly hair. The action of the arms 
cannot be certainly recovered, but the 
young Dionysus was perhaps repre- 
sented with a bunch of grapes in the 
right hand. 

This torso is very similar to a marble 
Dionysus in the Palazzo Vecchio at 
Florence (Reinach, Répertoire de la 
Statuairer LL, py sr17; (Noe. 9) seo 
rested their weight upon the right leg 
and leaned easily against a support 
which reached approximately to the 
waist. Both have the fawn-skin fast- 
ened over the right shoulder and 
beneath the left arm, and agree closely 
in the arrangement of it. Both have 
curly locks which fall upon the 
shoulder. 


The comparison is suffi- 


A PRAXITELIAN FAUN 
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cient to show that the Princeton torso 
is a copy or close adaptation of a work 
popular in the fourth century, and one 
which took its inspiration from the 
fourth century master of grace. 

A helmeted head= of -Athenaweia 
marble, the gift of Mrs. A. H. Joline, 
is a fine work inspired by a fourth 
century ideal and, as I have written in 
the American Journal of Archaeology, 
I917, p. 292, probably to be assigned 
to the earliest years of the third cen- 
tury. It has suffered at the hands of a 
restorer who has added a shapeless 
nose, reshaped the broken point of the 
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helmet and reworked the hair below, 
cutting a groove between it and the 
helmet. 

The sculpture of the fifth century is 
represented by a very small free copy 
in marble of the Athena Parthenos. It 
is the gift of Professor William Magie 
and has been discussed recently by 
T. L. Shear (American Journal of 
Archaeology, 1924, p. 117), who is 
inclined to regard it as Greek work 
rather than Roman. 

To the Hellenistic 
period belongs the 
marble head of more 
than natural size 
which Professor F. 
J. Mather has loaned 
to the museum. It 
is a fragment of very 
high relief and was 
discovered in the 
bed of a torrent near 
Capua... The sur- 
face is somewhat 
worn, so that the 
garland which 
crowned the head is 
not readily recog- 
nized. ‘The quality 
of the work is marred 
by a nose which has 
been completely restored in plaster. 
The distortions of the head seem to 
indicate a position above and to the 
right of the intended place of view. 
Possibly the fragment belonged to 
a gable-group. The style, the im- 
pressionistic treatment, suggest a later 
Hellenistic period as the date of the 
work. 

Our Roman sarcophagus of marble is 
deserving of more than d_ passing 
glance. After serving its intended pur- 
pose it was converted, like so many 
other sarcophagi, into a watering trough 
before it attained to the dignity of a 


GARLANDED HELLENISTIC HEAD, PROBABLY OF A 
BACCHANTE FROM A GABLE-GROUP 


museum piece. It has long been known 
and the verses inscribed upon it be- 
neath the names of the dead are found 
among the Carmina Latina Epigraphica 
which have been collected by Biicheler. 
The four verses read: 

Hoc in sarcophago genetrix duo corpora natos 

Condidit infelix semperg habitura dolorem, 


Quo(s) superat vivet vitang miserrima ducet 
Conjuge praerepto, genitor quibus ipse misellis. 


The only antique relief carved upon 
the sarcophagus is 
on the obverse, the 
reverse being set so 
close ‘to a: wall-as 
not to require dec- 
oration. ‘Two Cen- 
taurs of the sea with 
Nereids riding upon 
them, and Erotes ho- 
vering behind, hold 
a tablet which re- 
cords the sorrow of 
a mother at the loss 
of her two children. 
A variation of the 
representation is 
found on another 
Roman sarcophagus 
which shows Cen- 
taurs carrying over 
the sea a portrait 
bust set in a shell. (See page 114.) 

The balanced composition of the 
Princeton relief is not merely decora- 
tive, for the association of the Nereids 
with the dead isa Greek conceit. They 
were the first teachers of the mysteries, 
according to an Orphic hymn. Achilles 
was escorted to the isles of the blest by 
Nereids, who appear also among the 
sculptured figures of a famous Lycian 
tomb. The Nereids in our relief do not 
carry the tablet, but they are present, 
and perhaps were thought of as jour- 
neying with the deceased to the abode 
of the blessed. 
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The small group of Mithras slaying a 
bull is a very recent acquisition of the 
museum and probably the only complete 
example of tauroctony in free sculp- 
ture in thiscountry. It was purchased 
with part of a fund provided by Mrs. 
M. T. Pyne to buy objects in memory 
of Professor Marquand. The height 
of the piece is 0.60 m. It was found 
fear # Vienne). m, thew kKhones valley. 
France, where Mithraism flourished in 
the early centuries of the Christian era. 
The group shares the average quality of 
the Mithraic sculpture which has been 
discovered at various sites, chiefly in 
the Western Roman Empire. The 
motif is derived from the Hellenistic 
Victory slaying a bull. 

The importance in cult of the tauroc- 
tony is shown not only by the frequent 
discovery of the group in Mithraea 
widely separated, but also by the 
position of the group in the apse of the 
sanctuary at the end of the aisle and 


facing the entrance. It seems to have 
been as significant in the Mithraic cult 
as the crucifixion in the Christian, 
which found Mithraism a very formid- 
able rival in the third century. 

The representation is one of sacrifice. 
Mithras has overtaken the bull and 
plunged a dagger deep into its shoulder. 
A dog eagerly leaps to lap the blood 
which issues from the wound. ‘The lion 
and the crater which appear in the 
more elaborate tauroctonies are omitted, 
but the snake and the scorpion are 
represented, the one rising toward the 
blood, the other attacking the seed of 
the bull. The meaning is clear. The 
bull is the symbol of the productive 
power of the earth. Its blood is the 
source of recurring life. In some of the 
representations wheat stalks sprout 
from the wound. ‘The death of the 
divine bull meant the renewal of both 
plant and animal life and thus signified 
the principle cardinal in every religion. 


Photo by Brummer 


MITHRAS SACRIFICES THE DIVINE BULL 
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GREEK VASES 


By H. R. W. SmitH 


ITH students of classical arch- 

\ X / aeology, Greek vase-painting has 
come into its own; in no archae- 
ological field at the present day is 
work more active and fruitful. And 
now that there is hardly a museum of 
art in our country that does not pos- 
sess a collection of Greek vases, we can 
hope that their exceeding beauty and 
interest may become known to a wide 
public. It is not extravagant to claim 


A CORINTHIAN WINE-PITCHER 


that in the paintings which decorate 
these vases exist not only the most ac- 
cessible, but the most abundant, vari- 
ous and best preserved remains of 
Greek art, whether in its fascinating 
childhood or in its splendid maturity. 
And in quality, the best Greek vase- 
painting is not surpassed by the monu- 
ments of more imposing scale. Upon 
the prehistoric series we need not 
dwell. ‘There are two cases of Cypriote 


vases from the Cesnola collection, 
representing very fairly the main fab- 
rications from the bronze age to My- 
cenean types and the dawn of actual 
history. Let us pass rapidly to the 
more attractive field of Greek pottery, 
properly speaking. 

The University Museum of Art at 
Princeton contains a small collection of 
Hellenic pottery, of which the Greek 
section of the Trumbull-Prime Bequest 


A BLack-FIGURED ATTIC HypDRIA 


forms the nucleus. The earliest piece 
is a perfume-flask (aryballos), with scale- 
work ornament, of the seventh cen- 
tury ware which goes under the name 
of Proto-Corinthian and was made at 
some place unknown (perhaps Sikyon) 
which excelled in the manufacture of 
small vases for women’s use, exquisitely 
shaped and decorated. ‘The fabric of 
Corinth—the city which was the rival 
and supplanter of the unknown home 
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A PANATHENAIC AMPHORA OF THE SIXTH 
CENTURY B. C. 


of the Proto-Corinthian, and for a 
time an extraordinarily productive cen- 
ter, exporting its pottery to every part 
of the Greek world—is represented by a 
small group of vases, of which a wine- 
pitcher is the most 
worthy of note. It is 
typical of this not very 
refined but neverthe- 
less effective ware in 
its bold, heavy shape 
and in its main decora- 
tion, tapestry-like in 
its closeness, coarseness 
and rich coloring. In 
this same group are 
two amusing plastic 
flasks in the form of 
animals—a deer, whose 
head forms the stopper 
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A Piastic ATTIC VASE OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 
DATING FROM THE FirtH CENTURY B. C. 
of the flask, and a monkey covering 
one eye with his hand—‘“he who sees 
no evil.”” The motive is Egyptian. 
The future of Greek vase-painting 
lay, however, not with Corinth but 
with Athens, which by the middle of 
the sixth century was unchallenged as 
the chief centre of pottery in Greece. 
There the decoration of vases was to 


KLITOMENES THE POTTER LEFT HIS NAME UPON THIS GRACEFUL CUP 
OR SKYPHOS 
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become an art as exquisite as any in 
which the sanity and fertility of the 
Attic genius found expression. Un- 
fortunately, the University collection is 
all but lacking in the red-figured ware 
in which Attic vase-painting achieved 
its culminating excel- 
_lence, but it possesses 
a number of Attic vases © 
in the earlier or black- 
figured technique, in 
which the decoration is 
applied in silhouette to 
the ground of buff clay, 
with retouches of red 
and white. 

In the background of 
a Greek banquet, noth- 
ing can have taken the 
eye more strikingly 
than the service of pot- 
Peracet.. Out’ for. the 
preparation of the wine, 
with its brilliant decora- 
tion and contrast of 
shapes: the _ broad- 
shouldered amphorae 
which held the wine 
after it was drawn from 
the rough earthenware 
storage vessels and 
before it was mixed, the 
bold - shaped three- 
handled hydria for 
water, and the heavy 
mixing-bowl. The hydria 
with the Apotheosis of 
Herakles is in precision 
and brilliance of tech- 
nique a very fine piece. 
Of high importance is the stemless 
drinking-cup (skyphos), with the con- 
fused but readable signature of the 
potter Klitomenes, who is not other- 
wise known. | 

If the Museum has no important 
Attic red-figured ware, it possesses a 


A CHARMING WHITE LEKYTHOS, OR 
FUNERARY FLASK 


very fine white-ground Jlekythos con- 
temporary with the early free style of 
red-figured painting. These white leky- 
thot, which were made to be offered to 
the dead at funerals in Athens, are 
most frequently decorated with grave- 
side scenes, and in this 
example we have two 
Moures i a eitle anda 
youth, on either side of 
a tomb. Especially 
charming is the female 
figure carrying a basket 
of offerings. The draw- 
ing discloses all the 
purity of the best work 
of its period. 

‘Phere “are -in Pritice- 
ton a number of vases 
in private possession, 
the property of Profes- 
sor Edward Capps, Pro- 
fessor A. C. Johnson, 
Mrs. Allan Marquand 
and Mrs. Junius Mor- 
gan. Mrs. Morgan’s 
collection includes a 
charming plastic vase, 
and a number of in- 
teresting red-figured 
pieces, among them a 
cup very close in style . 
tom thesswork offthe 
master Epiktetos, and a 
splendid hydria of the 
Free Period, which the 
writer has no hesita- 
tion in attributing to 
Beazley’s “Niobid 
Painter.’ The Mar- 
quand Panathenaic amphora is a fine 


early example of the prize vases which, 


filled with oil, were given to the 
victors in the Panathenaic games at 
Athens. The design shows it to have 
been made for the winner of a chariot 
races 
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THE MINOR CLASSICAL COLLECTIONS 


By Kate McK. ELDERKIN 


HE classical division of the Prince- 

ton Museum is especially suited to 

the needs of the student of art 
history. While by no means complete 
at the present time, the ultimate pur- 
pose is to assemble a representative col- 
lection of ancient art in 
the major and minor 
fields with typical ex- 
amples from the various 
periods. The range al- 
ready covered will be in- 
dicated by the discussion 
of some of the more im- 
portant objects which it 
is proposed to treat chro- 
nologically. 

The earliest specimens 
which the museum af- 
fords are Cypriote pot- 
tery and terra cotta fig- 
urines from the Cesnola 
collection. Belonging to 
the Bronze Age is a primi- 
tive figurine of Astarte. 
The little image measures 
14.5 cm. in height and is 
very thin. The goddess 
is represented nude with 
a bird-beak nose and 
pointed: chin. A_ long 
straight incision indicates 
the mouth, and the eyes 
are raised discs within raised circular 
bands. The head is flat on top, the 
short hair projecting at the sides as 
though bobbed. ‘Two parallel inci- 
sions are to be seen across the abdomen 
and diagonally across the thighs. The 
hands are placed close together below 
the breasts in the usual Astarte atti- 
tude. Faint traces of paint remain on 
the figurine. Three stripes of reddish- 
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A BronzkE-AGE ASTARTE IN TERRA 
CoTrTa 


brown appear on the front of the neck, 
but are not continued around the back. 
A band of similar color is visible across 
the lower portion of the body below. 
the waist. 

From Cyprus, also, there is a small 
terra-cotta horse and 
rider belonging to the 
Geometric =Petiod: 
Though the anatomy is 
an improvement over the 
Astarte and the figures 
are modelled in the 
round, the object fails to 
arouse any great interest, 
since it belongs to that 
period in which the alert-_ 

ness and originality of 
the primitive artist have 
been lost, while natural- 
ism has not yet been 
attained. 

The forms of both 
horsé atid) ideremeane 
sketchily blocked out. 
The latter wears a Phry- 
gian cap, with a roll at 
the front which continues 
over the shoulders, pre- 
sumably indicating locks 
of hair. A white slip 
covered the entire figu- 
rine, and on this red was 

applied for details. The slip is still 
plainly visible, but the red can be seen 
only faintly here and there. 

For the archaeologist by far the most 
curious figure is the seated female 
statuette of terra cotta, reproduced in 
lower right-hand corner of p. 123, which 
measures about 14 cm. in height. It 
came from the slope of the acropolis at 
Amman in Syria and was presented to 
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A GEOMETRIC-PERIOD TERRA COTTA FROM CYPRUS 


the museum by Howard Crosby Butler. 
It was carefully published by Florence 
Bennett (American Journal of Archae- 
ology, 1912, pp. 480 ff.) who attempted 
to explain the peculiarity that only one 
breast is indicated. Owing to this 
omission it has been called a one- 
breasted Amazon, but Miss Bennett 
sets against this interpretation the fact 
that nowhere in Greek art are the 
Amazons so represented. 

Perhaps stronger evidence against 
this hypothesis is the fact that it is the 
left breast which is missing, whereas 
only the right one would interfere with 
the drawing of the bow, unless we 
assume that the Amazon was left- 
handed. 


Miss Bennett believes that the statu- 
ette represents a mortal woman who 
had performed an act of self-mutilation 
in honor of warlike Astarte. Her 
theory of mutilation seems unlikely, 
since in that event some sign of the 
wound should appear, instead of which 
the body is perfectly smooth where the 
breast would normally be. All the de- 
tails of the figurine, the features and 
the pierced breast, are realistically, 
though crudely, represented, and point 
rather to a fertility deity than to a 
mortal. 

Attached to the left shoulder a 
broken object may be seen which is 
most satisfactorily explained as a 
quiver. ‘The left arm is broken off at 
the shoulder, but it seems likely that a 
round shield was originally held on this 
arm in the manner of some figurines in 
the British Museum (Catalogue of the 


A SEATED SYRIAN ASTARTE FROM AMMAN, 
COMBINING BOTH THE WARRIOR AND 
FERTILITY ASPECTS OF THE GODDESS 
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Terra-cottas in the Brit. Mus., Pl. IV). 
Such a shield together with the ex- 
tended quiver would have so effec- 
tively concealed the left breast that it 
would have been quite unnecessary to 
model it. Moreover, the fertility and 
warrior aspects are combined in the case 


TANAGRA: ‘‘ THE LADY OF THE FAN”’ 


of Astarte of Ascalon, and if one 
examines the Babylonian Cylinders 
one will observe that the goddess 
Ishtar is frequently represented seated 
with weapons projecting from her 
shoulders (Ward, Seal Cylinders, p. 155, 
fig. 407). It would seem, then, that 
the statuette could be most satisfac- 
torily explained as an image of warlike 
Astarte. 

Representative of the later period in 
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the art of terra cottas are three well 
preserved Tanagra figurines, of which 
the Lady with the Fan, reproduced 
here, is the finest. There are also 
numerous fragments of the same period, 
mostly heads, and an interesting col- 
lection of caricature heads belonging 


‘““A LOVELY BRONZE MIRROR-CASE.”’ REPOUSSE WORK OF THE THIRD 
CENTURY B. C. 


to the late Hellenistic period and 
typical of Alexandria. 

The museum is also the possessor of 
a lovely bronze mirror-case on which 
a Bacchic subject is represented in high 
relief. The light, airy figures of a youth 
and maiden are dancing to the right. 
The youth wears a short chiton and 
half-length boots. Across his chest are 
knotted the paws of an animal skin. 
He holds a crater in his right hand, 
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while the left arm encircles the maiden. 
She wears a long flowing garment, 
caught only on the left shoulder, 
which leaves the right breast exposed. 
Before her she bears a torch with the 
flame blown backward by the rush of 
the onward movement. 

The figures are in a fragile state 
because of the thinness of the repoussé 
reliefs, so that some portions are miss- 
ing, notably the right foot of the youth 
and part of the maiden’s knee. 

Throughout the modelling is ex- 
quisite, and the fluttering drapery is 
delicately executed. For similarity of 
treatment it should be compared with 
the Siris bronzes (Walters, Art of the 
Greeks, Pl. cv1). The mirror is probably 


to be dated in the third century and 
reflects the style of Lysippus in the 
early Hellenistic Period. 

Mural decoration in antiquity 1s 
represented in the museum by three 
pieces of fresco in the Pompeian style 
of the first century. Two of these, 
from Boscoreale (near Naples), are the 
gift of Howard Crosby Butler. On one 
fragment is painted a tragic mask 
against a background of vivid red, 
shaded almost black in spots. ‘The 
wavy brown hair is encircled by a 
wreath of fresh green laurel, particu- 
larly pleasing in color. The complexion 
is a ruddy flesh tone with darker shad- 
ing, especially on the left side of the 
face. The broad brush strokes give an 


SACRIFICIAL SCENE IN FRESCO AND TEMPERA FROM A WALL AT BOSCOREALE, ITALY 
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impressionistic effect, almost modern. 

The second fresco represents a sacri- 
ficial scene in which there are four 
women. One is playing a lyre, another 
a flute, a third pours a libation upon 
the altar, and a fourth, with a horn of 
plenty, half reclines before the altar, 
and may be intended for the honored 
deity. Features and extremities are not 
painted with any great amount of skill, 
but there 1s splendid variety of color in 
the picture. The garments are tur- 
quoise blue, yellow, red and white. 
The ground is green, the background 
black, and the garland on the altar, 
yellow and green. The flame on the 
altar is red-orange, and the flesh tints, 
particularly in the case of the one who 
pours the libation, are delicate. 

The third fresco, recently acquired, 
is certainly the finest of the three. It 
represents a nude woman with a wreath 
of laurel in her right hand. She is 
precariously, but gracefully, reclining 
on a slender branch against a black 
background. At the left a long tendril 
of ivy serves as an effective balance in 
the composition. The modelling of the 


A GRACEFUL NUDE FROM A ROMAN VILLA 
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body is unusually good, and the colors 
are pleasing. 

The medium of all three seems to be 
a combination of fresco and tempera 
painting, the backgrounds being buon’ 
fresco, while the figures and details are 
applied in some form of tempera. It is 
evident, too, that tempera painting 
overlapped the background for a short 
distance surrounding the reclining nude 
in the last picture, for the shiny, some- 
what raised surface is quite distinct 
from the duller fresco of the back- 
ground. | 

Contemporary with the frescoes is 
a Roman mosaic of the first century, 
a gift from Robert Garreta ite 
excellent example of opus vermiculatum 
in which tiny tessere, often less than 
an eighth of an inch square, are freely 
arranged in curving lines to simulate 
painting. Such mosaics have a solid 
marble frame within which the picture 
could be composed in the artist’s work- 
shop. It could then be easily trans- 
ported to a house in process of con- 
struction, where it would form the 
main decoration in the center of a 
pavement. 

The Princeton example, suitably 
enough, represents a fierce orange tiger 
devouring a bull he has killed. ‘The 
bull lies on his side with head down 
and tongue protruding. The anatomy 
of both animals is excellent, and the 
workmanship most meticulous. ‘The 
foreshortening of the hind-quarters of 
the bull is a bit baffling, but seems 
much more convincing if the mosaic 
is placed in its original position on the 
ground, where the spectator can look 
down upon it. 

It is the landscape setting of the 
mosaic which is perhaps the most in- 
teresting feature, for it seems to be 
inspired by Alexandrian painting. The 
foreground is slightly undulating with 


AN ORANGE-HUED TIGER DEVOURING A BULL HE HAS JUST SLAIN. ROMAN MosalIc OF THE FIRST 


CENTURY A. D. 


plants indicated here and there, and a 
sparsely leafed tree at the left. To the 
right in the middle distance is a 
gnarled and twisted tree, quite de- 
void of leaves, with the branches 
broken off. In addition to the typical 
Alexandrian treatment of trees, the 
background might well represent des- 
ert, for it is bare, and in color very 
nearly reproduces that of the Egyptian 
desert. Varying shades of green, red, 
yellow and grey are used in the com- 
position, which may very likely be the 
work of an Alexandrian craftsman em- 
ployed in Italy. 

Three mosaics of unusual interest 
were recently acquired for the museum 
by Professor Mather. These came 


from a villa near Frascati, and they 
differ decidedly in composition and 
technique from the previous example. 
The most striking characteristic . is 
that they are monochrome, rosso antico 
tessere against a white ground, with 
details indicated by narrow bands, also 
of white. The subjects are all tanta- 
lizing punishments of the underworld, 
but are freely interpreted by the 
craftsman. 

The first represents Tantalus him- 
self. He is a nude, muscular youth, 
shown in frontal position, poised upon 
his left knee. The right leg, with 
knee slightly bent, is stretched out to 
the side. His arms are bound behind 
him, and about his left thigh a snake 
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is wrapped, with its fangs close to 
the prisoner’s side. ‘Tantalus’ hair 
streams back flame-like from his brow. 
He gazes heavenward with deep-set 
expressive eyes. The pose and ana- 
tomical rendering recall the Pergamene 
School. If the position of Tantalus 
were reversed it would correspond to 


TANTALUS: TORMENT 


the “Giant overcome by Athena” on 
the Great Altar of Pergamon. 

At the left is an Erinys, wearing 
half-length boots and chiton, who 
holds out a bowl to Tantalus. With 
her left hand she holds her torch, flame 
downward, behind his head, and at 
the same time her left foot is planted 
on the prisoner’s thigh, as though to 
keep him from rising high enough to 
drink from the cup, forever torment- 
ing him. The movement throughout 
is expressive, though in some instances 
the foreshortening is not entirely cor- 
rect.7 The drapery 1s carefully shan- 
dled with naturalistic curving folds. 
This fragment alone of the three was 
at some time slightly restored with 
bits of rosso antico, which are some- 
what brighter than the original cubes. 

Two Danaids holding cracked hy- 
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drie are the subject of the second 
mosaic. ‘They are tall and slender, 
and are garbed in the Hellenistic man- 
ner with voluminous and somewhat 
involved drapery. ‘The woman at the 
left appears in profile, holding the hy- 
dria in her right hand. ‘This arm will 
not bear too close inspection, for the 
muscles seem to bulge in the wrong 
places. The Danaid at the right holds 
her hydria with both hands, and stands 
three-quarters to the front. The 
forms are graceful and the positions 
sufficiently correct if not examined too 
critically. 


THE DANAIDS: FUTILITY 


The} third subject—‘‘The Rope- 
Maker and the Ass’ ’—must have been 
of particular interest to the craftsman, 
to judge from the careful execution. 
It shows close dependence on Alex- 
andrian art in the extreme realism of 
the old man, who sits on a box-like 
stool twisting rope, while, all unsus- 
pected, behind him an ass swallows 
the rope as fast as it is made. ‘The 
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twisting motion, suggested by the po- 
sition of the hands and the muscles 
of the right forearm, is remarkably 
convincing. The body of the old man 
is only partially draped. The right 
knee is bony; the chest is uncovered 
and shows sagging muscles, a treat- 
ment which recalls the Alexandrian 
Fisherman of the Louvre. The face, 
almost in profile, is bearded and wrin- 
kled, with the eye deep-set and the 
brow contracted. 

These three mosaics are probably 
to be dated in the second century 
A. D., in the time of the Antonines, 
for monochrome silhouettes were par- 
ticularly popular just then, and went 
out of use at the beginning of the third 
century (Daremberg and Saglio, p. 
2121). Moreover, the revival of the 
Hellenistic manner is suitable to this 
period. | 


THE RoPE-MAKER: FRUITLESSNESS 


Seven fragments of bone carving, 
which belong to the Alexandrian 
School of the third or fourth cen- 
tury A. D., are valuable mainly in that 
they illustrate the deterioration of the 
Hellenistic style. The subjects of six 
of the pieces are Nereids, half-reclining, 


with fluttering drapery arched behind 
their heads. Two of them are on the 
backs of spotted hippocamps, while 
each of the others reclines against a 
rock. 

Measurements, which I have made 
in an attempt to restore the shape of 
the jewel casket, from which the frag- 
ments came, have resulted in the dis- 
covery that one small bit does not be- 
long with the other six. This was al- 
ready suspected. 

These pieces of bone were once at- 
tached to an oblong wooden box with 
a truncated pyramidal top. An ivory 
casket of later date in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum reproduces this 
shape (Dalton, Byzantine Art, p. 217, 
fig. 131). The wood between the 
pieces of bone was concealed by nar- 
row borders of the same material, 
carved with simple ornamental pat- 
terns. Examples similar to ours with 
the border designs may be seen in the 
General Catalogue of the Cairo Mu- 
seum (Pl. XIV). 

Allowing 2 cm. for the width of the 
border on both sides, the restored box 
would measure about 26 cm. in length 
and 21.5 cm. in width. If the pieces 
on the left, in the picture, are num- 
bered A, B, C from top to bottom, 
and the pieces on the right E, F, G, 
they would occupy the following po- 
sitions ou the box: A and,G are the 
short ends of the box. C is one long 
side. B, a trapezoid having the same 
subject as C (a Nereid on a sea-horse), 
would occupy the long sloping side of 
the cover above C. F, also of trape- 
zoidal shape, would form one of the 
short sides of the cover. ‘The rec- 
tangular piece E, which does not 
correspond in width or length to the 
other pieces, should be restored on 
the truncated top of the pyramidal 
cover. ‘The missing pieces are one long 

(Continued on page 135) 
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MEDIAEVAL ART: MINOR PLASTIC 
COLLECTIONS 


By EarL BALDWIN SMITH 


to the examples of sculpture, 

painting and illumination, is also 
illustrated by several cases of works of 
minor arts which have been carefully 
gathered in order to give the student 
some idea of the varied subjects, 
design and craftsmanship of the Middle 
Ages. ‘These cases include 
Coptic lamps from Egypt, 
decorative bronzes and pieces 
of iron work, and _ several 
early signets and ecclesiastic 
rings from the early centuries - 
of Christianity. The period 
is best illustrated by the 
crosses and detached Christs 
which begin in date with an 
early incised crucifix of East 
Christian workmanship and 
include two excellent Roman- 
esque crosses, one a Tournai 
work, a Christ, of about 1180 
and the other an exceptional 
bronze cross, with incised figures of 
Christ and the four Evangelistic sym- 
bols, which is a German work, dating 


foes Mediaeval period, in addition 


before 1300 and has the distinction of 
being signed by Tirolo Iafarino; the 
other crosses illustrate the Limoges 
School of the thirteenth century, 
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Florentine workmanship of about 
1400, and a late Flemish type of the six- 
teenth century. The ivories, while not 
as characteristic an exhibit as the 
bronzes, are typical examples of Gothic 
carving, and the ivory crozier, depicting 
the Coronation and Crucifixion, is an 
ornate piece of Italian carving based 


upon fourteenth century 
French models. 
Nothing in the whole 


Princeton Collection is more 
curious than the set of lead 
castings, representing  chi- 
meric beasts and figures, 
which came from Velestino 
in East Thessaly. Ten of 
the eighteen leads in the 
Princeton set are replicas, 
cast from the same moulds 
as the bronze castings which 
an Athenian dealer owns, 
from the same find. Taken 
together these two sets, while 
they recall the barbaric bronzes of 
South Russia, are unique in subject 


and technique. © In fact, Gey ware 
probably much later than the late 
Seythian and early Gothic beasts with 
which one might naturally associate 
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them: «Velestino .<is»-a 
Slavic name, suggesting 
that the town where 
these leads were found 
was founded after the 
sixth century when the 
Slavic hordes began to 
overrun northern Greece. 
If they represent Slavic 
charms intended to keep 
away evil spirits, we may 
perhaps recognize in the 
man-eating were wolf the 
Baba-JagaofSlavicmyth. 
Certainly these curious 
reliefs were done in the 
Christian period, as is 
proved by the presence 
of the cross on one of 
the decorations and the 
twin saints. These two may possibly 
represent Cyril and Methodius, who 
began the conversion of the Balkan 
Slavs in 865. If this interpretation is 


correct, the marked barbaric and pagan 
character of the other leads suggests a 
date%as soon after the coming of Chris- 
tianity to these barbarians as possible. 


This would be soon after 
the middle of the ninth 
century. 

Among minor objects 
of the late middle ages 
and Renaissance are a 
Certosina casket with 
bone carvings from un- 
identified romances, 
work of the Imbriachi or 
of. their -iniittators; a 
carved-wood panel of an 
epiphany, on two planes 
accented with paper 
work, from an Umbrian 
chest; #ia? notably tine 
Perugian tablecloth with 
borders: ote heraldic 
beasts, and a late Gothic 
tapestry from Flemish or 
North French looms which represents 
two sibyls and is a chief decorative 
feature of the sculpture gallery (page 
113). It is a loan from Mr. Frank A. 
Vanderlip, who has also lent other fine 


tapestries to enliven bare spaces in 
McCormick Hall. 

Such are the modest beginnings of 
our newest and smallest collection. It 
remains to complete it with equal care. 
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A ROMANESQUE PROCESSIONAL CROSS 


By A. M. FRIEND, Jr. 


work in the Princeton Museum is 

a fine Romanesque processional 
cross of copper gilt. An excellent 
example of the work produced in the 
twelfth century under the inspiration 
of the miniaturists, it preserves 
in its incised figures the sharpness 
of line and the boldness of design 
characteristic of South German 
illumination. It is said to come 
from a tomb in Perugia, but it 
surely travelled thither over the 
Brenner Pass. The front of the 
cross has lost its chief interest 
since the body of the Christ has 
been ripped away, 
leaving only the 
plugged holes 
where it was at- 
tached. On the 
arms are the in- 
cised figures of the Virgin, St. 
John, the Archangel Michael, 
and Adam. ‘The reverse presents 
the powerfully drawn Majestas 
Domint. In the center, sur- 
rounded by a pointed mandorla, 
or glory, is the compact figure of 
the Christ. He is seated on an 
apple-shaped globe, the sapphire 
throne of Ezekiel’s prophecy. In 
His right hand He holds a long 
staff surmounted by a cross, while 
in His left is the Book, held open, 
with the inscription A and a», 
Christ’s words from the Apocalypse. 
Round about Him on the four arms 
of the cross are the four Beasts, 
which from the time of St. Irenaeus 
represented the four Evangelists. 
The heraldic disposition of the lion 
and ox confronting Christ curbs 
their vehement action and enhances 
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r leva most important piece of metal 


the latent energy of the drawing, while 
the eagle flying upward in his narrow 
Space seems to “make for the stars”’ as 
Sedulius picturesquely describes the 
words of St. John in his Paschal poem 
about the four Evangelists and their 
symbols. Below, the angel is 
rather wonderfully contorted into 
an ascending spiral design which 
carries the eye up to the Christ 
and admirably fits the symbol of 
St. Matthew into the attenuated 
space of the long arm of the cross. 
The picture thus formed by 
Christ and the four Symbols is 
part of the Advent picture so 


frequently used 
in Carolingian 
and Romanesque 
times as the fron- 
tispiece in manu- 
scripts of the 
Gospels. Here the picture is in- 
telligently adapted to a proces- 
sional cross, to emphasize the 
Second Coming of Christ. In the 
twelfth century the cross had a 
double use in the service. Be- 
sides serving for the procession it 
was also the altar cross, being de- 
tached from its staff after the 
entrance into the church and in- 
serted by means of the prong into 
one of the ornamental altar cross- 
holders, which were but another 
opportunity for the mediaeval 
smith to show his powers. ‘The orna- 
mentation of our cross shows its 
double purpose—the Advent pic- 
ture for the procession, the Cruci- 
fixion for the Mass. 

The value of the cross for the his- 
tory of art is increased by the inscrip- 
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From a water color copy 


MARTYRDOM OF ST. GEORGE by Edwin Avery Park 
Panel from a Clerestory Window, French, Late XIIIth Century 


A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW OF THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


By W. FREDERICK STOHLMAN 


century is acknowledged to be the 

finest ever produced. During this 
period reliance was placed on the 
jewel-like quality of the composition, 
the color scheme was restricted, and 
the drawing was firm and without any 
attempt to show the third dimension. 
In no way did a window attempt to 
rival painting. 

Examples of stained glass from this 
period are rare outside the place of 
their origin, but we have some good 
windows in this country, notably in the 
Walters collection in Baltimore and in 
the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. To these must now be added 
the window in the Princeton Museum, 
reproduced here in four colors from a 
sketch by Edwin Avery Park. Its im- 
portance lies not only in being a fine ex- 
ample of the last half of the thirteenth 
century, but also in the size of the 
panels and in the scale of the figures. 
The figures are approximately life size, 
which indicates that they were part of a 
clerestory window, high up near the 
vaults of a large church. Originally 
they were surmounted by a gigantic 
standing figure. The tire and spokes of 


Sa ED glass of the thirteenth 


the wheel are azure, the background 
mostly ruby, glass of the most splendid 
quality. 

The scene represented is the torture 
of SaintGeorge. Thesaint is bound toa 
wheel the spokes of which are formed 
by two-edged swords, whose hilts pro- 
ject beyond the circumference in the 
form of trefoils. Saint George is 
represented in similar fashion in a 
clerestory window of Chartres Cathe- 
dral, where the swords forming the 
spokes actually pierce the body of the 
saint. It is this similarity which makes 
it possible to identify the saint in the 
Princeton window. 

The provenience of the window is 
unknown. It was found by chance in 
an antiquary’s at Lausanne in 1924 by 
Dr. Mather. It came from the villa of 
Viollet le Duc. But whether he got it 
from the Cathedral of Lausanne, which 
he restored in 1873, or whether it 
comes from some cathedral church in 
France, the window stands as a fine 
monument of French thirteenth cen- 
tury art, being as notable in its rugged 
pictorial design as it is magnificent in 
balance of color. 


THE MINOR CLASSICAL COLLECTIONS 


(Continued from page 129) 


side of the box and one long side of the 
cover—which should probably corres- 
pond to B and C in subject for the sake 
of unity—and one end piece of the cover, 
which should correspond to F. 
Apparently bone-carving of the type 
under discussion was widespread at 
the time, for work like this was found 
in ash-heaps and graves at Shurafa in 
Egypt. A similar Nereid from that 
site appears in the publication of the 
British School of Archaeology in Egypt 


(Heliopolis, Kafra, Ammar and Shu- 
rafa, Pl. XLIX, no. 32). 

The same carelessness of execution 
is apparent, the same disproportionate 
length of body, with the abdomen ap- 
pearing in frontal view, while the rest 
of the figure is in profile. Despite the 
deterioration of art, as represented in 
these bits of carving, the origin may 
clearly be traced back to the delicate 
impressionism of the Alexandrian 
School at its best. 
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PUBLIC MONUMENTS 


Operation between the Nation, 

the State, and a private associa- 
tion, after consideration of many plans, 
Macmonnies’ great limestone group 
commemorating the crucial rearguard 
action at Princeton was unveiled. It is 
a pylon bearing in high-relief amid a 
group of wounded and discouraged 
Continentals a gigantic Victory holding 
the bridle of the charger on which 
Washington sits guiding the fate of the 
battle. The execution is vigorous in 
the tradition of Rude’s pylons for the 
Are de JEtoile, the modelling so 
searched that except in the favorable 
morning light it tends to efface the 
design. If the combination of an 
intimate, impressionistic handling with 
so gigantic a scale cannot be called 
wholly successful, the monument re- 
mains an example of vigorous inventive- 
ness and fine craftsmanship. It may 
seem somewhat out of scale with a small 


A FTER two generations of co- 


town and a small fight, but nothing is 
done half-heartedly at Princeton. 


The recently dedicated memorial to 
Princeton’s dead in the World War 
contrasts in every respect with its great 
predecessor. It was unveiled about six 
years after the armistice through the 
energy of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Harvey Wiley Corbett, 
having a mercifully small appropria- 
tion to work with, wisely limited his 
effort to an exquisitely designed 
exedra, carefully proportioned to its 
little park. With its simple inscription, 
‘Hold dear our sons and daughters who 
gave their lives for freedom in the world 
war,” it very touchingly does its work 
of pious commemoration. It is a model 
of what a simple and inexpensive war 
memorial should be. Communities 
planning bronze machine gunners and 
rifle-men would do well to pause and 
consider it. 


ALLAN MARQUAND, FOUNDER OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


(Continued from page 108) 


above and beyond us, is the final sum 
of his thinking.”’ 

His was a happy life, with work well 
ounded and completed when the time 
came for him to lay it down, and 
achieved with no sacrifice of the quiet 
kindliness which constantly marked 
his relations with others. Lacking 
completely the aggressive force with 
which other creative spirits have gained 
their ends, Allan Marquand built un- 
consciously on the loyalty and de- 
votion which he inspired in all who 
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worked in close contact with him. 
Like his favorite artist, Luca, he saw 
life simply and directly, and as some- 
thing which was ultimately sound and 
beautiful. This viewpoint, his work, 
and his influence, derive their com- 
mon admirable character, in the last 
analysis, from the outstanding quality 
which is basic in every estimate of the 
man, and in every memory his deeds 
and human contacts have left behind 
them: his utter and unconscious un- 
selfishness. 


MEDIAEVAL AND RENAISSANCE SCULPTURE 


By CHARLES RuFrus Morey 


HE earlier periods of the Middle 

Ages are represented in the col- 

lections of the Museum by works 
of the minor arts; the series which can 
be classed among the monumental 
pieces begins with one dating about 
1200 and continues through the phases 
of French, English and Italian sculp- 
ture in fairly representative fashion up 
to the seventeenth century. 


AN EARLY THIRTEENTH CENTURY PYRENEAN 
STONE RELIEF 

A stone relief from the Pyrenees, pre- 
sented to the Museum by M. Demotte, 
is part of a set that must have originally 
consisted of five panels, of which the 
central one contained a figure of the 
Saviour, while the lateral quartette 
presented Saints Chrysanthus and 
Daria, each with an attendant angel 
bearing the martyr’s crown. The 
Saint Daria is still in the possession of 
the Demotte Galleries, and the Saint 
Chrysanthus is owned by the Detroit 


Museum. The motif of the angel 
carrying the fully developed French 
crown on his veiled hands reminds one 
of a similar figure in a composition like 
this ina tympanum on Rheims cathedral 
and it is evident that the relief observes 
a fairly mature Gothic iconography. 
This being so, and the date thus indi- 
cated in the early thirteenth century, 
the archaism of the figure, heavily 
Lombard in its flapper feet and brutal 
mask, would be surprising did we not 
remember that it comes from a back- 
water of art-history—the frontier of 
France and Spain. 

The lectern which was recently ac- 
quired from a New York sale is another 
interesting example of retarded Ro- 
manesque, this time in Italy, and dates 
from the first half of the thirteenth 
century. Its figure-style, and the 
banded colonnette, indicate a Cam- 
panian origin; and since the book-rest 
is of different material and workman- 
ship, it is probable that the original 
colonnette did not serve as a lectern, 
but rather as one of the supports for a 
pulpit, having lost the capital which 
crowned it in its original employment. 
The band in the middle supports this 
view, being carved with the figures of 
Saints Peter and Paul and two evan- 
gelists, which suggests a pendant com- 
position on another colonnette. 

French High Gothic style is found in 
a polychrome wooden statuette of the 
Madonna treading on a _ contorted 
Satan. Her manner of holding the 
Child, and the caught-up drapery and 
slender rhythm of her figure, ally her 
with the Virgins of Northwestern 
France of the early fourteenth century. 
This piece once belonged to Emile 
Molinier, and doubtless charmed the 
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eye of that experienced critic for the 
same reason that it claims more at- 
tention in the Princeton Museum than 
its scale would suggest—on account of © 
its dignified reserve and surprising 
monumentality, unusual in the French 
decadence. It is the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Otto Kienbrusch. 


Across the room from this French 
Virgin is a contemporary from Italy, 
a Madonna in marble relief in the style 
of Giovanni Pisano, and belonging 
rather to the local Tuscan radiations of 
his school than to its farther provincial 
branches. Florentine sculpture of a 
later period of the fourteenth century 
is represented by the silver-gilt reliefs 
which ornamented at one time the tips 
of a Crucifix. 

Of English work in the fifteenth 
century the Museum possesses an in- 
teresting example in an alabaster relief 
of the Coronation of the Virgin by the 
Trinity. ‘The figures of the Father and 
the Son are identical, or nearly so, and 
the Dove completes the triad. The 
Virgin is crowned with a triple tiara, so 
much resembling the Papal crown that 
Professor Marquand (in Art mn 
America II, 1914, p. 154) argued that 
the motif. was derived from the Papal 
tiara, and might indicate, retroactively, 
a reference to the Trinity in the pontif- 
ical crown. Nothing could illustrate 
better than the stark, thin figures of 
this relief the persistent archaism of 
English style. 

Of the same century is a gilded and 
polychromed wood Madonna, a little 
less than half life-size, presented to the 
Museum by Mrs. Phila C. Nye. ‘The 
Child is a separate figure, fashioned to 
lie..in the Mother's “lapi iieme 
coloring of this statuette includes a 
good deal of gilding which is applied 
upon a thin coating of plaster. Mrs. 
Nye, who wrote of this Virgin and Child 
in Ari in America (V, 1916-1017 
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246), assigned it to a Lombard master 
of the late fifteenth century, working 
under Tuscan influence. 

From Alsace comes a wooden Pieta 
of the later fifteenth century, a loan 
from A. M. Friend, Jr., less rigid and 
gauche than the German specimens of 
its type, and related in feeling and icon- 
ographic arrangement 
watuee toc Pietas ’: of 
Champagne and_ the 
Peer Hrance:’ Kar 
surpassing this in inter- 
est, and in fact con- 
stituting one of the 
rarest pieces of its kind 
in collections of French 
sculpture, is a_ lime- 
stone Saint, a Mary. 
It is from a group rep- 
resenting the Entomb- 
ment of Christ, dates in 
the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century, and 
belongs to that brief 
and brilliant phase of 
the school of Cham- 
pagne which was the 
local manifestation of 
the French Gothic De- 
tente: the final effort of 
French style to achieve 
the lofty significance of 
the Renaissance without 
the levitation of Italian 


A counterpart to this exquisite ex- 
ample of the end of French Gothic style 
in Champagne is furnished by a poly- 
chrome fragment of another smaller 
Entombment-group, also in_ stone, 
from one of the ateliers of the Loire of 
the time of Michel Colombe. ‘This 
fragment of the early sixteenth century 
includes the major por- 
tions of the Nicode- 
mus, and a_ headless 
Joseph of Arimathea, 
bending to hold the 
shroud of the Lord. 

Professor Marquand’s 
favourite genre — the 
della Robbia—is not 
without a place in the 
Witiseum. «Ao reer © of 
the Madonna, still re- 
taining Luca’s white and 
blue colors, represents 
the school of Andrea 
della’ -Robbia;,. (it is 
published and_ repro- 
duced in Professor Mar- 
quand’s “Della Robbia 
Tee AIMenI Ca, GeINOr ad 7. 
From the school . of 
Giovanni della Robbia 
there is an angel hold- 
ing a candelabrum. A 
small painted  terra- 
cotta relief with figures 
in strong projection, 


technique. It has all which represents a 
Giese cudiin “of. the swooning Virgin sup- 
Pm we ates Viarthe | Si) CHARMING NoRiHuRN FRENCH ported by “the~. Holy 
of ‘Troyes, to whose eemoes Women, the Magdalen, 


type it belongs, and something more 
of gentle distinction and reserve which 
make it even more satisfactory than 
the Martha in its present role of 
free-standing figure, although its prov- 
enience from an Entombment-group is 
obvious (see P. Vitry, Art in America, 


II, 1914, p. 276). 


and Saint John, comes likewise from 
the school of Giovanni. It is listed as 
No. 230 in Professor Marquand’s Cata- 
logue. Itisa characteristic example of 
Giovanni's dramatic mood. 

The later years of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the early part of the sixteenth, in 
Florence, are represented in the Museum 
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by reliefs from the hands of two of the 
marble sculptors, loaned by the Grad- 
uate College’ One of these. is a 
pastigho relief of the Madonna in its 
original frame, much blackened by 


candle smoke, with a_ half- 
erased paint Ino >s.0b;, tiie 
VCariaod Sorrows” in 
thelunette; it possesses 
some of the am- 


A Tuscan MApDONNA (AFTER 1350) 


plitude and easy faire of Benedetto'da 
Maiano. ‘The other is a gesso Madonna 
belonging to the delicate manner of 
Antonio Rossellino. The sixteenth 
century proper is not represented in the 
Museum’s sculpture, but its style is 
evident in the six statuettes of saints 
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that adorn a carved wood altar-back 
from Sicily, of about 1600, standing in 
the niches formed by cherubs’ wings, 
and there is a reminiscence of the 
grand style in an interesting wax 
relief of a holy family recently pre- 
sented to the Museum by Mrs. Archer 
M. Huntington. ‘The baroque of the 
seventeenth century is characteristic- 
ally reflected by a very lively terra- 
cotta sketch of a kneeling angel in 
Bernini’s style. It agrees in dimen- 
sions witha famous series of his sketches, 
and may well be from his own hand. 


A PAINTED TERRA CoTra RELIEF OF THE SWOONING 
VIRGIN, BY GIOVANNI DELLA ROBBIA 


(Concluded from page 132) 


tion wherein the artist signs his name. 
“VOS, QUI. ASPIZITISS DRAG 
ATE P(ro)M(e) TIROLO—IA FAR- 
INO Q(ut) ME FECIT.” “You who 
look upon this pray God for me, 
Tirolus Iafarinus, who made me.” 
This is a more amiable request than 
the curse levelled at the would-be thief 
recorded as the inscription on the cross 
in the Cluny Museum, which, icono- 
graphically and technically, is almost 
identical with the Princeton example. 
However, the Princeton cross has greater 
energy in style and force in design. 


MANUSCRIPT MINIATURES 


By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


WING to Professor Morey’s 
() leadership we are all more or less 
students of miniatured manu- 
scripts. ‘To vivify this study we are 
assembling a series of fine cut-out 
leaves and letters. The excuse for thus 
profiting by old vandalism is that the 
entire books are too dear for us. Of 
these, however, we have available over 
thirty, ranging from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century, in the Robert Garret 
collection, which is loaned to the Uni- 
versity Library. 

The resources of the Museum itself 
amount to about thirty examples care- 
fully chosen from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century. Most of these are 


A FourTEENTH CENTURY VISION OF JOHN THE 
BAPpTist LED FROM PRISON BY AN ANGEL 


the gift of a generous supporter who 
insists on a modest anonymity. AI- 
ready we have the main types, lacking 
only the very early ones, which are 
almost inaccessible, and being weak on 
the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. 


At the head of the line is a rude but 
vigorous initial I with St. Luke’s lion, 
from a North Italian lectionary of the 
late eleventh century. A half century 
later the exquisiteness of the Byzantine 
Style, as fully developed at Constanti- 
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nople, is represented by a double 
miniature depicting the Crucifixion 
above the Transfiguration. Perhaps 
as late as 1250, we find the same tech- 
nical tradition serving a ruder and more 
robust draughtsmanship in a beardless 
Christ enthroned—south German work 
of the thirteenth century but still quite 
in the Ottonian manner. 

A very precious relic of the Bologna 
school of the advanced twelfth century 
is the initial A of the Book of Daniel, 
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beside which stands Domina Faita, 
richly dressed, her red hair hanging in 
two great banded tresses after the 
fashion of the Queens at Chartres. This 
lady, as her name and hair attest, was, 
despite her Italian residence, of Nordic 
conqueror stock. Her name appears 
about 1180 in the benefactors’ book of 
the Convent of Reno at Bologna. ‘The 
great double-columned page was used 
as raw material to bind some sixteenth 
century folio. 

In the Gothic period we have two 
sheets from some vandal’s 
scrap book on which are 
gummed interlaced and spi- 
ralled initials, richly gilded 
and inhabited by birds. One 
initial shows those traditional 


enemies, the fox and the 
rabbit, cautiously playing 
chess. ‘The work is probably 


Eastern French, the date a 
little before 1300. 

In the fourteenth century 
our group is fairly rich. The 
alertness of the English School 
is represented by two angels 
from the head of a scroll and 
by a resplendent azure- 
grounded and diapered initial 
N with St. John the Baptist 
led by his angel from prison 
toward Herod and Herodias. 
For the School of Paris about 
1340 there is an initial U, 
gold-diapered, with an ani- 
mated scene of Joseph being 
sold by his brethren. Of like 
date is a superb bordered page 
from a decretal, with a chart 
of the forbidden degrees for 
marriage, paired angels above, 
pilasters with fine rinceaux, 
and below, a hound chasing 
two hares. The  homelier 
quality of the contemporary 
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German school is displayed in a richly 
colored M with an Annunciation. 
Franconia is its probable provenience, 
and it anticipates the mood of Wohl- 
gemuth. 

The fourteenth. century “Mm shale 
with its fuller pictorialism, is exempli- 
fied in a double miniature rendered 
piously from Giotto’s St. Ann in 
Prayer, and St. Joseph with the Shep- 
herds, at Padua. The work is ex- 
quisitely fine, the color superb. We 
have to do, as so often in Italy, not with 
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illumination proper, but with little 
pictures. Other Italian pieces of this 
century are less remarkable, but a big, 
colorful Nativity, probably from Um- 
bria, and a strip from the bottom of a 
page showing the scribe presenting the 
book to his patron, are worth more than 
a passing glance. 

Of the fifteenth century our repre- 
sentation is rather sparse, but this is the 
less regrettable since these miniatures, 
if beautiful, are also very readily ac- 
cessible. As an example of the Bur- 
gundian school, we have a leaf with a 
very fine ivy border surely from the 
milieu of the Duke of Berri. ‘The 
Flemish school of about 1480 appears 
in a Nativity in which one senses the 
influence of Van der Goes. A half- 
length St. Paul expresses the technical 
perfection of the Bologna school about 
1450. 

At the end of the art we have a very 
amusing sheet from a German (Nurem- 
berg?) choir-book representing the 
Dormition of the Virgin in naive and 
original form. Amid the tendril border 
St. George smites the dragon, while the 
princess waits prayerfully. The date 
may be about 1510. In sharp contrast 
with such rude idiomatic work are two 
bordered leaves from a book of Saints’ 
lives—Rouen work after 1500. ‘The 
little Saint Benedict is very carefully 
wrought with gold highlights. But the 
glory of the piece is the broad borders in 
which Gothic grotesques move amid 
spirals of flowers and fruit, executed 
with a naturalism as delicate as it 1s 


faithful. For learned intricacy of 
design and splendor of azure, crimson, 
moss-green and gold, such work well 
holds its own with Persian illumination 
of the same period. ‘To conclude our 
survey, there is a sheet from a Venetian 
incunable with initials and borders 
painted in the Renaissance style. 

It is generally and erroneously as- 
sumed that manuscript illumination 
virtually died with the establishment 
of the art of printing. On the contrary, 
written books were made for two cen- 
turies, especially choir-books, the large 
size of which offered formidable diffi- 
culties to the early printer. A great 
book of Franciscan vesper songs from 
Lima, Peru, may hardly be earlier than 
the seventeenth century. It opens to 
five feet by three! A whole choir could 
chant from it in a gloomy sanctuary. 
The square writing is in a fine tradition. 
In the borders a fantastic Spanish 
tradition mingles agreeably with some- 
thing more barbaric. Probably an 
Indian halfbreed usually employed in 
painting leather designed the magnifi- 
cent borders. It is a recent gift from 
Mr. Elroy Curtis, class of 1900, and is 
the most interesting late choral-book I 
have ever seen. 

These are the best pieces of a little 
group which it has taken some three 
years to assemble. It has already 
proved its usefulness to beginners in 
Mediaeval Art. It is hoped to ex- 
tend the collection until 1t becomes an 
epitome of the entire mediaeval field of 
pictorial design. 


DIS 
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PAINTING 


By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


chase the small collection of old 

pictures begins in the Byzantine 
and Early Italian fields to assume a 
representative character. The Byzan- 
tine group is the most remarkable. 
Dating such panels is hazardous, so 
uniform is the style. Possibly the 
oldest is the exquisitely fine little 
ikon, a pure Greek work, rep- 
resenting the twelve apostles, 
which I shouldassign to the 
middle of the thirteenth 
century. Next would 
come a replica or old 
copy of the Madonna, 
by Andrea di Rico da 
Candia, of which the 
signed original was 
in the Uffizi. The 
theme is the Christ 
Child frightened by 
the symbols of the 
passion which are 
shown him by his 
archangels. Profes- 
sor Homer Eaton 
Keyes has _ thor- 
oughly discussed 
this and some allied 
ikons in the Amer- 
can Journal of Ar- 
chaeology for 1913, 
page 210. He plaus- 
ibly identified our 
Andrea with the Andreas vocatus Tafus 
olim Richt who is registered in the 
Painters’ Guild at Florence in 1320. 
The Latin poem in the corner sug- 
gests that we have to do with a Greek 
painter working in Italy, and the 
style corresponds with the date. The 
Princeton panel may be as early as its 
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PARADI3E, BY NARDO DI CIONE. 


original. This is the most popular 
Madonna created by the Byzantine 
artists. Dozens of old pictures could 
be added to the excellent nucleus af- 
forded by Prof. Keyes, and recently in 
Italy and Greece I saw scores of modern 
chromolithographs which represent the 
composition faithfully. 
It is a long step from this com- 
position, which marks an in- 
novating tendency in icono- 
graphy, to the Crete-Salon- 
ical school of the late 
\ seventeenth century, 
which is archaistic and 
most orthodox. Of it 
we have a monumen- 
talexample ofa Christ 
in -- «Majesty, “so 
stately and tradi- 
tional” that.: it, is 
hard to believe it 
is only a little over 
three hundred years 
old. Its drawing is 
still excellent and 
its color resplen- 
dent. Little panels 
from Sicily, Russia 
and Bulgaria are 
of slighter interest, 
but important as 
showing the princi- 
pal variations of 
the central school 
in relatively recent times. 

Since Sienese painting is in direct 
descent from the Byzantine school, it 
shall come next. We have recently 
been lucky enough to buy from the col- 
lection of the late Prof. Arthur L. 
Frothingham an admirable little An- 
nunciation derived from the fine manu- 
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A DELIGHTFUL ANNUNCIATION OF THE SIENESE SCHOOL, PAINTED ABOUT 1275 


script style of the East, and painted 
at Siena about 1275, when Duccio was 
a young man. Both for narrative 
energy and rhythm of pattern it is a 
little masterpiece, and it has its own 
audacities of color—the purple robe of 
the Madonna relieved against the 
vermilion lining of her mantle. It is 
by the master, who might well have 
been Duccio’s guide, who, about 1280, 
painted the well-known altar-frontal of 
St. Peter, now in the Siena gallery. In 
the hope of future identification let us 
call/shim™ they Master “of the Altar- 
frontal "of St» Peter. Our ‘piece shas 
been sawed out from a similar palzotto. 
In a delicate and somewhat sentimental 
Madonna by Luca di Tommeé jthe gift 
of Mr. Berenson], there is a faint echo 
of Simone Martini’s fastidious idealism. 
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The more robust tradition of the 
Lorenzetti is represented by a little 
Madonna which the same donor, Mr. 
Berenson, ascribes to the little known 
master, Bulgarini. Something after 
1375 would be a probable date for both 
panels. 

A little formella, with a youthful 
sant ’Ansano, which was bought under 
the generic attribution of Sassetta, has 
been challenged from a very serious 
source on the ground of authenticity. 
I have, however, assurances from the 
famous restorer, Mr. Hammond Smith, 
that the picture is old. He thinks it 
may be only derivatively Sienese, and 
perhaps of the Southern French school 
of about 1450. Another connoisseur 
thought it Italo-Spanish. In any case 
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it is charming, and is mentioned to 
draw attention to the problem involved. 

In the Florentine school there is very 
little, yet that little is typical enough to 
help our students. Tarliest is a Ma- 
donna in the manner of Bernardo 
Daddi. It may well antedate 1350, and 
illustrates adequately the plastic tra- 
dition of Giotto. The school of Or- 
cagna, about ten years later, is well 
exemplified by a Paradise, which M. 
René Gimpel courteously turned over 
to us at actual cost. The student will 
see at a glance that it is merely a 
radically abridged version of the great 


A CHARMING MADONNA By LucA bDI TOMME 


Paradise in fresco which Andrea Or- 
cagna’s brother, Nardo di Cione, made 
for the Strozzi Chapel in Santa Maria 
Novella. We may, I think, with en- 
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THE MADONNA OF THE GIRDLE. SCHOOL OF 
BONFIGLI 


tire safety ascribe the panel to Nardo’s 
workshop and very probably to his own 
hand. 

In the fifteenth century we have 
nothing from Florence, but there are 
two good panels which mark the ex- 
tension of the school into Umbria. The 
Madonna of the Girdle, which was 
painted, as an inscription attests, for 
the Company of St. Mary at Pontas- 
sieve in 1484, is only a decorative piece. 
It is, however, quite original in color. 
since the aged types are identical with 
those found in Benedetto Bonfigli’s 
pictures at Perugia, we may assign the 
panel to an imitator. Ai little panel 
with arabesque border, showing King 
David playing the viol, is of more 
interest than immediately asserts itself. 
In style it is very close to Signorelli. 
I am sure he painted the marvellous 
beard with his own hand and he may 
have painted all of it. The panel is a 
cut-out from an organ shutter. 

The Florentine mannerists of the 
middle of the sixteenth century are not 
popular today. ‘Their amazing skill 
seems tediously directed. However 
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that may be, they counted in their day 
and cannot be neglected by the student. 
So Princeton is fortunate in possessing, 
in a magnificent contemporary frame, 
a monumental Holy Family by Fran- 
cesco Salviati. It is the gift of Mr. 
Harold Godwin. 

For the Roman school we can show 
one very characteristic work, the 
Resurrection, a predella panel, by 
- Rafaellino dal Colle. This assistant of 
Raphael imitated with skill the over- 
emphasis of his master’s latest manner. 
He serves the use- 
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purpose of sug- 
gesting the seeds 
of idecay.. iis Rae 
phael himself. The 
writhing guard is 
merely Raphael’s 
Heliodorus in a 
new role. He re- 
appears in Ra- 
faellino’s great 
altar-prece at 
Colle. 

What we have 
from Venice and 
Lombardy can be 
told briefly. We 
sometimes hope 
that the version of Titian’s later 
Magdalen—the originals of which are 
at Naples and Leningrad—may be 
a studio replica. But in spite of 
its good quality and admirable San- 
sovinesque frame, it can hardly have 
been painted within Titian’s lifetime. 
A portrait of Cardinal Francesco 
Armellini de’ Medici, Chamberlain of 
Leo X, is of fine quality and looks 
its date,;- mscribed, 1524. It ‘seems 
to me to be by a Venetian or North 
Italian profoundly influenced by 
Raphael’s portrait style. There were 
years when Sebastiano del Piombo and 
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Lorenzo Lotto were thus influenced, 
and while I am not prepared to hazard 
the attribution to either, these names 
at least suggest the type of eclectic to 
whom we should look. The afterglow 
of the Venetian renaissance shines 
benignly in a canvas of Tobias and the 
Archangel Raphael ascribed to Pia- 
zetta. The boy is so admirable—so 
all-there in his chubby strength— 
that I cannot persuade myself to re- 
move the label, though I am not sure 
the attribution will hold. In any case 
it is a worthy 
Venetian picture 
of the early eight- 
eenth... Ecentury. 
Alessandro Mag- 
nasco (1681-1747) 
has only recently 
been rescued from 
undeserved oblivi- 
on. We are for- 
tunate in having 
a fine landscape 
by that spirited 
Genoese follower 
of Salvator Rosa. 
Thee Scene sicwsa 
vista through a 
gorge to distant 
mountains. The 
color is deep and harmonious, auda- 
cious yellows in the clouds taking the 
place of whites. 

Of the early Lombard school we 
have the tense and carefully wrought 
profile of a girl, the gift of the Klein- 
berger Galleries. It would be difficult 
to attribute it, but the character of the 
school at about 1480 is unmistakable, 
and it is a valuable technical exhibit 
for us. An Ecce Homo, given by 
Count A. Contini of Rome, shows the 
school at the instant when the older 
painters bent towards Leonardo da 
Vinci’s reforms, say about 1500. In 
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the present panel, which is of fine 
workmanship and of achieved tragic 
effect, the Leonardesque tinge, in the 
angel, is superficial, the leading in- 
fluence being that of Antonello da 
Messina. Short of that inaccessible 
rarity—a panel by the Messinan him- 
self—his style and technique could 
hardly be better represented. 

The early baroque style about 1600 
is represented by the big picture of the 
seven Joys of Mary, painted by that 
remote follower of Correggio at Parma, 
Girolamo Mazzola-Bedoli. Its vast 
dimensions relegate it to the stairway 
where, however, it is admirably lighted. 
It was given to the Museum many 
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years ago by that loyal alumnus of 
Princeton, Mr. Rodman Wanamaker. 

Such is the modest roster of our 
Italian pictures, excluding a few minor 
but charming furniture panels. It is 
only a beginning. It is eked out by the 
courtesy of lenders, as at present by 
notable loans from Mr. Dan Fellows 
Platt, Mr. Booth Tarkington and Mr. 
Cyrus- McCormick, Jr. .. It-already 
serves usefully the purposes of instruc- 
tion, and we comfort ourselves for the 
high proportion of nameless good pic- 
tures by the thought that it is easier to 
gather more ambitious attributions 
than pictures as good as ours. 

The few good pictures of the northern 
European schools we have 
gathered temporarily in what 
is hardly more than an office, 
at the head of the stairs. It 
contains, however, at least 
one masterpiece by that con- 
summate master of the gro- 
tesque, Jerome Bosch. “‘Christ 
before Pilate’’ has been many 
times published. Critics like 
Lafond and Maeterlinck have 
sung its praises. The con- 
ception of Christ as a pitiful 
little field-preacher caught by 
a brutal gendarmerie, haled 
before a weakling pro-consul 
and formidable rabbis, is most 
original and is fully achieved 
in sonorous if muted colors. 
It is a gift from the late Pro- 
fessor Marquand. Since Pi- 
late’s sleeve bears the signa- 
ture, I. BVS, it is likely that 
we have in Pilate the artist’s 
own likeness. 

Alongside it hangs a spa- 
cious river landscape in blue 
and leaden tones with a sul- 
furous sky, which may be an 
early Paul Bril. It was cer- 
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Ecce Homo. MILANESE ScHOOL, ABOUT 1500 


tainly painted before 1600 and tells 
the student much about that pano- 
ramic tradition of landscape which 
found its highest expression in the land- 
scapes of Peter Bruegel the Elder. 
An excellent little barber shop by 
Peter Quast, Adrian Brouwer’s pupil, is 
the best Dutch genre picture we own. 
It is the gift of the author-publisher, 
Mr.. Frederic Fairchild Sherman? “A 
jolly party of drinking and smoking 
peasants represents the art of Adrian 
Ostade at a single remove. It is part 
of ‘that series of, “Phe ive Sences™ 
which was reproduced in his workshop, 
the originals being at Munich. There 
is a good set in the gallery of the New 
York Historical Society. This picture 
was given to us by the late Edward L. 
Howe. It was a family heirloom of 
more than a century’s standing. 
Dutch portraiture in its drier and 
earlier aspects, before Frans Hals had 
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renovated it,we can show in a sober and 
characterful likeness of a man by Wil- 
lem Mierevelt, a painter popular both 
in Holland and in England in the early 
years of the seventeenth century. 

Two large decorative canvases in the 
entrance hall, the gift of Maitland F. 
Griggs, Esq., represent Aeneas meeting 
Dido, and Dido’s suicide. Very bril- 
liantly painted and charged with remi- 
niscences of Rubens’ Medici series, I 
have tentatively ascribed them to his 
atelier. Several visiting experts have 
regarded them as French in the tra- 
dition of Rubens, and indeed there is 
something in the virtuosity of the 
handling and in certain blond passages 
of color which indicate rather the early 
eighteenth than the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 3 

We have of the early French school 
only two paintings. They are, how- 
ever, fine and characteristic examples. 
In the ideal portrait of Poppea Sabina, 
by an unknown artist of the Fontaine- 
bleau school, we see thinly veiled the 
charms of one of Henri II’s titular 
mistresses, perhaps the perennial Diana 
of Poitiers, who found abundant cold 
water more preservative than Poppea 
found asses’ milk. ‘The picture, of 
which a somewhat better example exists 
in the Geneva Museum, is a fine ex- 
pression of the Early Renaissance in 
France in its mannered Italianate 
phase. Nicholas Largilliere in his 
courtly style is merely a showy painter. 
In portraiture of private persons he is 
a serious observer and a fine executant. 
Surely he had consulted both Rubens 
and Rembrandt with intelligence before 
he painted this succulent canvas. It 
is not merely rendered with the most 
measured brilliancy, but it is also an 
extraordinary expression of vitality and 
of housewifely capacity. ‘The sitter is 
Mrs.. Stephen H. Benezet, an an- 
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cestress of the late Charles F. Williams, 
class of 1896, who left us the picture by 
will. 

Fifteen years ago I discovered in an 
obscure corner of the Laurence Hutton 
Collection, in the University Library, a 
dashing water color study for one of 
William Blake’s prophetic books. I 
promptly “drew” it for the Museum 
from the circulation desk and intend 
never to return it. It is what we have 
of the English school. There could not 
be a better beginning. 

This very summary account of the 
pictures in the Museum may give the 
false impression that our tastes are 
wholly antiquarian at Princeton and 
that we are not interested in modern 
art. Such is not the case. We merely 
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are so cramped for space that we can- 
not show modern paintings except 
under incongruous surroundings. We 
have indeed notable canvases by Gil- 
bert Stuart, including a portrait of 
Aaron Burr and an excellent male 
portrait by Thomas Sully, a bequest 
by Bayley Seymour; and by Albert 
Bierstadt, “ Mount Washington,” given 
by Mrs. Jacob Bean. ‘These, since 
they cannot be suitably exhibited at 
present, are out temporarily on loan 
elsewhere. When we extend our gal- 
lery, provision will be made for the 
more recent schools, and we shall hope 
to make up for unwillingly lost time by 
the amount and quality of our acquisi- 
tions. I may also remind the reader 
who has not yet turned the later pages, 
that elsewhere in the Univer- 
sity and in the private collec- 
tions of Princeton there are 
considerable resources both 
in ancient and modern paint- 
ings, while the women of the 
Present Day Club are active 
in promoting exhibitions of 
current art. Thus the Mu- 
seum is freer, while looking 
forward to a broader scope 
and activity, to follow with 
patience and deliberation its 
well defined policy of pro- 
viding what the young student 
most needs to see as he pur- 
sues our courses in the history 
and appreciation of art. 


What we most seek, then, 
in our pictures is, with rep- 
resentative character, high 
quality. Such an ideal neces- 
sarily makes our growth 
pretty slow. But we are 
after all building for a long 
future. 
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POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


HIS parent collection of the Mus- 
Le eum was brought together by the 

donor and his wife with the inten- 
tion of representing as many kilns as 
possible. There were many pieces of 
fine quality, but that was secondary to 
completeness. When Mr. Prime gave 
the late Prof. Marquand full discretion 
over the collections, he probably fore- 
saw that it might be impossible to 
extend it along the original lines. This 
has proved to be so, and our later en- 
deavor has been to weed it cautiously 
and improve it in quality. 

While the collection ranges from 
early Greek vases to Bennington pot- 
tery, its strength is in the European 
field of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. Our array of blue and 
polychrome Delft running to some 
thirty pieces on exhibition and half as 
many in reserve is perhaps our finest 
group. Next would come the recently 
acquired group of Italian Majolica, 
from the early fifteenth century to the 
culmination of the art in the early 
sixteenth. All the main types are well 
represented. Particularly fine is an 
ornate tile—_Orvieto Wate.ol tiescariy: 
fifteenth century—with the Gothic 
form of a wyvern. 

The largest national group is the 
English, and while it is weak in the 
eighteenth century, it becomes strong 
in the early nineteenth. The potteries 
of Staffordshire, of Leeds, and of 
Liverpool; the porcelains of Worcester, 
Spode; lustre ware and Wedgewood are 
all present in good examples. The case 
of Chinese Lowestoft is of excellent 
quality. 

Not so much can be said for the Con- 
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tinental porcelains as a whole, though 
we have three pieces, perhaps more, of 
that first Dresden made by Boétticher— 
a ware of great rarity. 

On the Oriental side not much is to 
be said. We have excellent Persian 
tiles of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The showcase of Levantine, 
Persian, and Moorish wares contains a 
handful of superior pieces. On the Far 
Eastern side we have made only a 
modest beginning, and what we show of 
superior quality is mostly loaned. It is 
a field which we hope to cultivate, for 
there is really no pottery and porcelain 
comparable at once for probity of make 
and beauty of design to that of China 
and Japan. 

A chief ornament of the Trumbull- 
Prime Gallery is the magnificent light 
from a Gothic window which was 
recently purchased from the proceeds 
of the sale of the duplicates. It is else- 
where fully described. [See color-plate 
facing page 135.| Among the pur- 
chasers of our duplicates were the Art 
Institute of Minneapolis and the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art. ‘Thus the sale 
actually furthered the donor’s intention 
of increasing interest in ceramics. We 
were fortunate in having a benefactor 
wise and generous enough to permit 
such interchanges. It was an attitude 
most exceptional in his time and still 
much too rare. 


Such is the modest record of the 
University Museum. While we have a 
handful of first class objects, our gal- 
leries represent as yet rather a hope 
and a policy than an accomplishment. 
For that we depend on our friends. 


OTHER WORKS OF ART IN POSSESSION 
OF UNIVERSITY 


By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


toric Art, Princeton’s possession 

in objects of art is chiefly of an 
architectural sort. Successive fires in 
Old Nassau have reduced our historic 
portraits to rather few, some of which 
are copies. 

Among the pictures, Charles Willson 
Peale’s Washington at the Battle of 
Princeton is deservedly famous. It 
probably represents the sturdy fron- 
tiersman, the soldier-farmer in his 
habit as he lived, far better than the 
more statesmanlike portraits of Gilbert 
Stuart. A somewhat similar picture by 
the same artist representing Washing- 
ton at the Battle of Trenton is in the 
Graduate College. It has the same 
merit of sturdy and uncompromising 
portraiture. ‘The elder Peale is also 
represented in the Faculty Room by 
portraits of President Witherspoon and 
of Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant, of the 
class of 1762, the latter one of Peale’s 
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best efforts. In early republican por- 
traiture there is rather little of real 
quality, but Waldo’s admirable bust of 
Andrew Kirkpatrick, Trustee from 
1807 to 1831, and Chief Justice of New 
Jersey, deserves attention. 

Gilbert Stuart is represented by a 
single and only fair example, a bust 
portrait of Princeton’s most notorious 
alumnus, Aaron Burr. It is loaned by 
the Museum to Madison Hall. In the 
President’s house is an admirable little 
pastel in three-quarters view, James 
Sharples’s work, portraying Princeton’s 
famous alumnus, President Madison. 
Another Sharples, in the Library, is the 
portrait of President Samuel Stanhope 
Smith, in office 1795-1812. It is the 
gift of thelate General Woodhull. After 
the early republican period there is 
very little of note until quite recent 
times. 

In the half-length portraits of Presi- 
dents McCosh and Patton, by John W. 
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SAMUEL WITHERSPOON, BY CHARLES WILLSON PEALE. 


Alexander, Princeton has two examples 
of painting as reverent as it is dex- 
trous—pictures as beautiful in feeling 
as they are in execution. These are 
happy exceptions in a long line of por- 
traits generally mediocre, or mere 
copyists’ echoes of better originals. 

Among recent portraits of Princeton 
notables far the best is Cecelia Beaux’s 
full-length portrait of that massive, 
potent, and genial apparition which is 
Dean Andrew F. West. It is an excel- 
lent beginning for that long array of 
portraits which will some day adorn the 
dark panelling of Proctor Hall. 

The miscellaneous art possessions 
would make a considerable list. Among 
the literary and theatrical memor- 
abilia of Laurence Hutton, scattered 
about the library, are a few good 
sketches by American artists, includ- 
ing a Winslow Homer water color. His 
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collection of death masks of famous 
personages is apart from our theme, 
but too complete and important to be 
entirely omitted. Through the gen- 
erosity of Richard W. Meirs, 1888, the 
Library displays an extraordinary series 
of Cruikshankiana, including not only 
fine proofs of the illustrations, but also 
many drawings and a few paintings. 
On loan are a number of illuminated 
European manuscripts, with Moham- 
medan decorated books of the first 
quality, the property of Robert Garret. 

The ethnological collection in Guyot 
Hall contains many interesting objects 
of barbaric art, notably several richly 
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incrusted Shaman masks from Alaska. 
In the Graduate College are, by gift of 
the late Thomas Shields Clarke, a few 
minor old masters, including a Prome- 
theus by Salvator Rosa, tapestries. 
sculptures, and armor. 

Princeton has a few statues and me- 
morial tablets of fine quality. One’s 
admiration and af- 
fection go out, how- 
ever, most strongly 
to that noble pair 
of bronze tigers 
which symbolically 
guard the portal of 
Nassau Hall. A. 
Phimister Proctor 
has modelled many 
fine statues, but 
nothing, I think, 
superior to these 
great bronze beasts, 
formidable in their 
relaxation, full of 
reserved strength. 
Since they were set 
up, nearly a gener- 
ation of children 
has joyously ridden 
them, with the re- 
sult of such a pati- 
nation as I have 
elsewhere seen only 
on the parapets of 
Venetian bridges 
smoothed by the 
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careless hands. 

The only free-standing statue on the 
Campus is Daniel Chester French’s 
Christian Athlete. A caviller might 
note the contrast between the carefully 
worn football uniform and the care- 
lessly worn bachelor’s gown. But this 
has something of the genzus loci at the 
time when the bronze was made, and 
withal the statue, if not French at his 


best, has all of his conscientiousness 
and much of his ideality. 

McCosh Hall is a very dry bit of 
Tudor Gothic, and the hardened sight- 
seer will generally dismiss it at a glance. 
In this he will be wrong, for the corbels 
are enlivened by the most delightful 
grotesques trom the, chisel: of. that 
belligerent genius, 
Gutzon Borglum. 
- Indeed, these little 
masks for their 
energy, sprightli- 
ness and variety are 
far the most Gothic 
feature of Gothic 
Princeton. Similar 
grotesque corbels of 
excellent quality are 
under Blair arch 
and, in wood, on 
the ceiling of Proc- 
tor Hall. Outside 
of Palmer Physical 
Laboratoryecare 
statues of those 
pioneers of physical 
science, Benjamin 
Franklinand Joseph 
Henry. On one of 
the new  dormi- 
tories is a spirited 
group of St. George 
and the Dragon by 
tHenenlatcye Aten D. 
Calder. 

We lost by the 
burning of the Mar- 
quand chapel, one of Saint Gaudens’s 
finest high reliefs, the robust portrait 
of President McCosh. Happily the 
original plaster remains in the posses- 
sion of the artist’s family. Doubtless 
some generous and art-loving alumnus 
will see the opportunity to replace 
this lost masterpiece of the greatest of 
American sculptors. 
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TWO PRIVATE ART COLLECTIONS 


By ERNEST J. DEWALD 


Princeton there are two of par- 

ticular interest for the quality 
and variety of the works of art which 
they contain. To give an adequate idea 
of either would require much more de- 
tail and something much more in the 
nature ‘of a catalosne than’ canbe 
attempted here. But we can at least 
convey the impression of their im- 
portance. 

The collection of the late Allan Mar- 
quand at Guernsey Hall has none of 
the air of a “gallery”’ aboutit. Objects 
of art are about everywhere, it is true, 
but they are definitely a part of the 
decoration of the charming country 
seat which houses them. ‘This is ap- 
parent at once on seeing the interesting 
wood carvings from the island of Guern- 
sey which adorn the dining room. And 
consequently the collection consists of 
more monumental pieces as well as of 
minor objects by skilled craftsmen. No 
particular attempt has been made to 
restrict the collection to one school or 
period, as most of the pieces were 
selected either for their own intrinsic 
interest or as a decorative asset to the 
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space which they occupy. We there- 
fore come across Greek vases, Cypriote 
antefixaes, Persian tiles and minia- 
tures, and Limoges enamels, as well as 
German Gothic woodcarvings, Italian 
Renaissance sculpture and painting, 
and paintings by more modern English 
and American artists. 

several of the more outstanding 
pieces of Italian Renaissance sculpture 
have already been published in detail. 
But they are quite worth mentioning 
again. A very fine example of the 
Venetian stonecutter’s art is the marble 
doorway by Pietro Lombardo, carved 
with a delicate candelabra ornament in 
which medallions with the lion of St. 
Mark have been inserted. ‘This deco- 
ration is essentially the same as that on 
pilasters of the triumphal arch in Sta. 
Maria dei Miracoli at Venice, dedi- 
cated in 1489. (Art in America IV, 
142ff). Another Venetian bit is a 
balcony piece now set out on the lawn 
of Guernsey Hall. It is analogous to a 
balcony of the Palazzo Bragadin at 
Venice in its use of conventionalized 
lion-heads on the stilt-blocks and spand- 
rils of the cusped arches. The heads of 
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the man and wife, who were the owners 
of the palace from which this balcony 
came, are treated as herms on top of 
the balustrade and resemble the work 
of Antonio Rizzo. (Art in America, 
VI, 53ff). 

Of Florentine work there is a very 
fine mantlepiece frieze by Benedetto 
da Rovezzano which came supposedly 
from the palace now occupied by the 
Fondazione Horne, on the corner of the 
Via de’ Benci and the Corso dei Tintori 
in Florence. (Art in America III, 
188ff). Less monumental but of equal 
interest are the terra-cotta Bambino 
from a presepe group, published by 
Mrs. Nye as by Desiderio da Settig- 
nano (Ari in America III, 32ff); a 
Rossellino relief of the Madonna and 
Child; and a terracotta plaque which 
appears to have been a study or model 
for a portion of the Red Sea panel in 
Ghiberti’s Paradise gates of the bap- 
tistry at Florence. 

The paintings are chiefly English and 
American moderns. But there are two 
interesting primitives. One is a de- 
lightful little Madonna and Child, bust 
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size, in the Flemish tradition of Dirk 
Bouts. The other is one of the finest 
pieces in the whole collection. It is a 
Crucifixion panel of the school of 
Giotto which Dr. Offner has attributed 
to Jacopo da Casentino. (Bolletino 
ad’ Aries ser: 3, -p:°262.) ©*Fouched 
with Siennese influence, it is signalized 
by the seriousness of its conception, its 
feeling, and the beauty of its color. 
The English school is represented by 
canvases by Sir Peter Lely and Crome. 
And the Americans, finally, by two 
magnificent portraits of Dr. Mar- 
quand’s parents, that of his father by 
James W. Alexander, and that of his 
mother by John S. Sargent. The latter 
is a counterpart to the Henry Mar- 
quand portrait by Sargent in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


The collection of Dr. Frank J. 
Mather, Jr., has evidently been as- 
sembled by one whose chief interest 
lies in the field of painting. And so far 
as the panel paintings go they are 
chiefly examples of the Italian schools. 
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Many of these have also had separate 
publication elsewhere. 

A gray-toned St. Jerome in the 
Desert by Masolino is one of the rare 
examples of panel paintings by this 
master whose usual medium was 
fresco. (Artin America, VIII, 68.) 
Equally unusual is a panel in the 
school tradition of Gentile da 
Fabriano. Its subject, St. Anne 
with the Virgin and Christ- 
child, is an early example of 
the theme made _ particu- 
larly famous by Leonardo 
de Vinci in his Burling- 
ton House drawing and 
in the painting in the 
Bouvte. (oirén, 
Leonardo da Vinct, 
Huglist) ed.; p. 
133.) A small Pied- 
montese Nativity 
is an interesting in- 
stance of the icono- 
graphic interchange 
that was taking 
place between Flan- 
ders and Italy in 
the fifteenth cen- 
tury. (Artin Amer- 
46H AV)» 262s) Most 
charming for their 
harmonies of yel- 
lows, apple-greens, 
and rose-pinks are 
the small “Flagel- 
lation’’ by Mar- 
iotto di Nardo, and 
the small Trecento 
copy of the central 
panel of the Giot- 
tesque Baroncelli 
altarpiece a). tepre- 
senting the Corona- 
tion of the Virgin. 

Among the more 
recent acquisitions 
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A CRUCIFIXION BY JACOPO DA 
MARQUAND COLLECTION 


there is a rather large pala-like panel 
composed of small arched compart- 
ments enclosing figures of the twelve 
apostles, a Crucifixion, and a Madonna 
and Child, recalling a decorative ar- 
rangement similar to the Pala d’Oro 
in Venice. This quasi-Byzantine 
quality, the use of strong blues and 
reds, and the types of the figures 
class it with the works of Lo- 
renzo Veneziano. 
Another acquisition of fine 
quality is a small panel of 
pinnacle form with a sim- 
ple representation of the 
Crucified with the Vir- 
gin and St. John. In 
the spandrils above 
are the principal 
figures of the An- 
nunciation. The 
work is undoubted- 
ly by the hand of 
Pietro Lorenzetti. 
The types, and the 
handling of the hair 
and drapery, would 
assign it to about 
1330. It was origi- 


nally a_ triptych, 
the wings being 
missing. Of the 


high Renaissance 
at Venice there are 
two cassone panels 
representing Diana 
and Acteon, and 
Venus and Adonis, 
possibly by Girol- 
omo da S$. Croce, 
in a late and quite 
Giorgionesque 
phase. Closer to 
Giorgione himself is 
a delightful Birth 
of Paris showing 
the cheruby child 
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nestling on a pink satin cloth atop 
Mt. Ida. A more monumental piece 
is a Holy Family group with S. Bar- 
bara and S. Anthony, and a Donor, 
shown half-length against a parapet 
in Titianesque fashion. It has been 
variously attributed. Mr. Berenson 
ascribed it to Pordenone in the cata- 
logue of the Johnson Collection. Dr. 
Gabriel de Térey has suggested Fran- 
cesco Vecellio. 

In addition to these Italian examples, 
a group of small canvases by Albert 
Ryder, George Inness, John LaFarge, 
H. G. Keller, Albert Besnard, and 
Berthe Morisot complete the paintings. 

meevery eaiportant part of Dr. 
Mather’s collection are drawings of old 
masters. There are about one hundred 
and twenty of them altogether, of 
which eighty are Italian. Many of 
great interest are rather difficult to 
assign except in a most general fashion. 
Others are rather definite. Among 
these we find Tintoretto, Correggio, 
Annibale Caracci, Tiepolo, Salvator 
Rosa, and Guido Reni. There is a very 
fine one of a horse which seems to be by 
Pollaiuolo. Still another, evidently a 
study for a monumental fresco in the 
style of the frescoes in the Stanze of the 
Vatican, points to Raphael. 

Examples of the northern schools in- 
clude several Rubensesque drawings, 
particularly the sketch of a lady by Van 
Dyck, evidently of his Genoese period. 
A fine castle-landscape by Old Brueghel 
shows him in a less composite mood 
than usual. Of final interest, except for 
an early Turner landscape, there is a 


series of eight Claudes. The most im- 
portant of these is a view of the Tiber 
near Rome, which is a slight variant 
from the one in the British Museum, 
published by Friedlander in his mono- 
graph on Claude Lorraine (p. 169). 
The view of Dr. Mather’s drawing is 
from a slightly different angle and level, 
but otherwise quite the identical scene. 

Other objects in the collection point 
to an interest in oriental art. ‘These 
include Far-Eastern paintings, prints 
and pottery, and a collection of about 
one hundred Japanese ftsuba dating 
from the sixteenth century to the end 
of the art. 

In the great country houses about 
Princeton there are various fine paint- 
ings. At “Edgerstoune”’ Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilbert Winant have canvases by 
Caravaggio, Ferdinand Bol, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and other masters. Mrs. 
Junius S. Morgan at “Constitution 
Hill’ owns—aside from the Greek 
vases elsewhere mentioned—a number 
of good portraits of the early English 
and American schools, and a miniature 
group of fine quality recalling the style 
of that rare Jacobean master, Isaac 
Oliver. Mrs. Arrio Pardee has a 
charming conversation piece by Pietro 
Longhi. Doubtless this list could be 
somewhat extended. Mr. Richard 


Hudnut has collected actively in the 
recent American landscape school, hav- 
ing some fifty good paintings by such 
artists as J. Francis Murphy, Leonard 
Ochtman, Ernest Lawson and other 
contemporaries. 
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MRS. REVERDY JOHNSON’S PORTRAIT IS PERHAPS 
SULLY’S MOST IMPORTANT CANVAS 


HISTORIC PORTRAITURE, ETC., IN PRIVATE 
HOUSES 


By FRANCIS COTTON 


fortunate enough to retain most 

of its old families will always 
have portraits of a certain importance. 
Thus, for a little town, Princeton is 
fairly rich in Early Republican por- 
traiture. That sterling limner, Samuel 
Waldo, active in and about New York 
from 1809 to 1861, seems to have been 
Princeton’s favorite portraitist. I know 
of eight portraits by him, and there are 
doubtless many more. Such first fam- 
ilies as the Stocktons aimed higher. 
The original pictures at “Morven” 
have been scattered by will, but that 
stately colonial mansion still contains 
three Sullys, two Rembrandt Peales, 
miniatures by his daughter, Anna 
Peale, and an admirable male portrait 
by Neagle, besides some mellow old 
landscapes and architectural pieces of 
interest. Seen against well-built and 
designed white wood-work above fur- 
niture of the period in spacious rooms, 
these portraits evoke powerfully all 
that was elegant and dignified in our 
early national life. 

Mrs. W. H. Bradford, of Stockton 
descent, owns in the half-lengths of 
Richard Stockton, signer and trustee, 
and his fair young bride, what are 
probably the earliest colonial por- 
traits in Princeton. From the youthful- 
ness of the future “signer,’’ one may 
date the canvases about 1760 or 
earlier. The characterfulness of the 
likeness has fostered the family tra- 
dition that it is a Copley, and the pic- 
ture does no discredit to the attri- 
bution. But since it is not mentioned 
in Copley’s records, one is tempted to 
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look elsewhere. The Mrs. Richard 
Stockton looks like a fine Blackburn, 
and I think that inspired by Stockton’s 
vigor and charm he might have sur- 
passed himself in the picture of that 
great Esquire. However that be, the 
portrait is a very handsome one. 

Only a little later is the medallion 
portrait of the patriot martyr, Captain 
Joseph Hedden, Jr., in the country 
home of Mr. Fisher Howe. Hedden 
was captured by the British and died of 
exposure and harsh imprisonment. The 
portrait has the conscientious rigidity 
of a primitive and the blond, shadow- 
less quality of such painting. It seems 
to be affixed to glass—in every way an 
impressive and extraordinary rarity. 
There is no family tradition as to the 
painter. Occasionally amateurs paint 
with such powerful naivete; or it is 
just possible that C. W. Peale might 
have done a thing like this very early— 
before his London studies. In the 
same house is a good portrait of the 
1840s of David Leavitt, Jr., by Daniel 
Huntington, and an extraordinarily 
brilliant three-quarter length of Mrs. 
David Léavitt, Jr., by ©. L. Elliott. 
I know no better picture by this able 
artist. Of historical and topographical 
interest is a view of Jerome Bona- 
parte’s country seat, long ago destroyed, 
at Bordentown, New Jersey, by the 
obscure local painter, C. B. Lawrence. 

The full-length portrait of Mrs. 
Reverdy Johnson, owned by Mrs. 
Alfred Hodder at “Queen’s Court,”’ is 
a superlatively handsome work by 
Thomas Sully, perhaps his most im- 

(Continued on page 169) 
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COMMODORE DAVID JEWETT 


A Copy OF THIS WALDO AND JEWETT PORTRAIT HAS BEEN REQUESTED BY 
THE BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT 


THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


By RAYMOND BOSSANGE 


to Princeton in 1832 and im- 

mediately instituted a course of 
lectures on architecture. Henry was 
succeeded by Albert Dod. In 1876 a 
four-year course leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts was planned by 
Professor Lindsley, but the time was 
not ripe for such a course and it was 
discontinued. Courses in architecture, 
however, were given intermittently un- 
til 1895, when Howard Crosby Butler 
was appointed lecturer in Architecture, 
and after that courses on the subject 
were offered regularly. 

A complete curriculum leading to 
the Master’s Degree in Architecture 
was announced in 1919, thus constitut- 
ing the School of Architecture. ‘The 
impulse to do this came largely from 
the fact that a number of graduates 
after taking art courses in Princeton had 
entered architectural schools, and 
found that the work they had done in 
their undergraduate courses at Prince- 
ton was an admirable foundation for 
their professional training. 

The fine quality of the work these 
men produced called attention to the 
need in architectural education of a 
school differing somewhat from the 
typical technical or vocational school. 
From their experiences it seemed evi- 
dent that the usual four-year course 
does not allow enough time for a good 
general education, and that thorough 
training on the historical side of archi- 
tecture and the allied arts is frequently 
neglected, many institutions not being 
prepared to give such instruction. 

The introduction of architectural 
courses in the undergraduate curricu- 
lum seems wise, and such courses can 
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be offered with a dual purpose. That 
elementary courses in architecture are 
of great cultural value to all students, 
regardless of the profession or business 
they may choose after leaving college, 
is not sufficiently recognized. Courses 
in the History of Architecture and the 
allied arts, when properly given, give a 
more living conception of the develop- 
ment of civilization than can be ob- 
tained otherwise. Such courses, by 
awakening appreciation and training 
the sense of beauty, enrich daily life, 
and make travel more interesting and 
profitable. They prepare a man to 
face certain problems, for all men are 
called upon, at some time or another, 
to build a home, an office, or factory, 
and to serve on a civic committee or 
as a trustee for a university or other 
institution, the future of which may 
depend largely on the vision and ideal- 
ism of its leaders and their ability to 
conceive large plans. 

We must bear in mind also that our 
building industry is vast; that mines, 
quarries, forests, mills, factories, shops, 
studios and offices, employing many 
thousand men, combine to produce the 
material and the organization for build- 
ing; and that connection with any of 
these activities is on a higher plane and 
the results improved, if those in charge 
have some knowledge of architecture to 
guide them. 

If an undergraduate takes such 
courses, it gives him an excellent oppor- 
tunity to test his ability before he 
chooses his career, and the last two 
years of a college course may well be 
given to such a test. 

That a general education is abso- 
lutely necessary for the modern archi- 
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tect, need not be argued. Cosmopoli- 
tanism, material conditions that daily 
grow more complicated, and the many- 
sided character of the architect’s work, 
make it necessary for him to possess 
unusual insight and intelligence, vision 
and imagination to solve modern prob- 
lems. 

For the architect a thorough his- 
torical background should be insisted 
upon because it develops imagination 
and the love of beauty. The history of 
architecture should not be approached 
too narrowly from the scholar’s point 
of view. Architects are not interested 
so much in the dates and names of 
history, as they are in the manner by 
or through which the arts have ex- 
pressed the spirit and conditions of a 
period. The danger of producing imi- 
tators must be recognized, for it is 
evident to all practicing architects that 
erudition sometimes checks initiative, 
and that scholarship by itself does not 
develop the creative spirit. On the 
other hand, the greater the archi- 
tect’s familiarity with the great mas- 
terpieces of the world, his understand- 
ing of why they are beautiful and 
significant, and the more varied his 
vocabulary, the more likely he is to 
choose wisely his sources of inspiration 
and to adapt in a creative manner. 

The system of visiting critics adopted 
at Princeton for work in design, gives 
the student the opportunity of working 
each year under three “architects: of 
national reputation, whose work is not 
purely theoretical, and who are at the 
very center of the great movements of 
the day. Such men take a broad view 
of design and do not use their best 
energy in trying to please the Beaux- 
Arts Juries. In addition to criticism, 
a student should have the opportunity 
of visiting some of our great modern 
buildings and constructions under the 
guidance of the architects who de- 
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signed them, and hear their criticism 
and comments. In the past few years, 
Princeton has had the privilege of 
having the following men as visiting 
critics: C. Grant LaFarge, Charles Z. 
Klauder, Benjamin W. Morris, Chester 
A. Aldrich, Henry Bacon, Lloyd 
Warren, Frederick A. Godley, Harvey 
W. Corbett, H. Van Buren Magonigle, 
George A. Licht. 

Graduate students in the Princeton 
School of Architecture are a part of the 
Graduate College, have the privilege of 
living in its beautiful buildings, and 
come in contact with exceptional men 
in other fields of knowledge. On the 
Campus the School of Architecture now 
possesses a most comfortable and ade- 
quate building, the work of Ralph 
Adams Cram and the very generous 
gift of Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick and 
his family. The building contains 
the Marquand Library, which has a 
separate room for architectural books. 

The academic atmosphere of the 
University and the town of Princeton 
is an admirable background in which to 
develop a sound foundation in archi- 
tectural education. Working in close 
cooperation with the Department of 
Art and Archaeology, the students 
have the privilege of studying under 
men of national reputation. (The 
growth and ideals of this Department 
have been incidentally described in 
Professor Morey’s Memoir of Professor 
Marquand). 

Because of this exceptional oppor- 
tunity and the fact that the material 
which is admitted is unusually good, 
Princeton is developing a school with 
quality and not quantity as its aim. 
It hopes to give each year to the com- 
munity a small group of men, who, 
because of their broad general edu- 
cation, understanding of history, and 
varied experience in design, will be 
fitted to lead in their profession. 


THE ARTS CLUB 


By NEILSON ABEEL 


N THE fall of 1921, a small group 
| of Princeton undergraduates, all 
interested in the propagation of 
the liberal arts, founded the Fine Arts 
Club. Prior to that date, there had 
been several undergraduate literary and 
artistic clubs, but for some years back 
these organizations had suffered from a 
general lack of interest and inanition on 
the part of the students. ‘The officers 
of the old clubs agreed that a merger 
would be of benefit to all, and from this 
rose the Fine Arts Club. 

At first it was the idea of the 
founders that the club should confine 
its activities to bringing to Princeton 
only speakers on subjects directly con- 
nected with the fine arts. The original 
plan, also, was to have the club a 
purely undergraduate affair. It was 
soon found that neither of these plans 
was feasible, and in 1923 the name of 


the club was changed to the Arts Club, 
and members of the faculty and citi- 
zens of Princeton were admitted to 
membership. Nevertheless, the direc- 
tion of the club has remained entirely 
in the hands of the undergraduates. 

During the four years of its existence 
the Arts Club has held a number of 
dinners to which men prominent in 
painting, architecture, and literature 
have been invited as speakers, and it 
has sponsored an even greater number 
of lectures. Among those who have 
addressed the club are Royal Cortissoz, 
Thomas Hastings, the late Donn 
Barber, Frank Swinnerton, James 
Stephens, Alice Duer Miller, and David 
Morton. In addition, the club has 
arranged for several concerts, and a 
recitation by Beatrice Herford, the 
famous monologuist. 

From its foundation, the club has 
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received admirable support from the 
University, both faculty and students, 
as well as from its members in the 
town. ‘The aim of the officers has been 
to secure speakers who in the general 
course of things would not come to 
Princeton. ‘Thus it has been possible 
to bring a part of the undergraduate 
body into contact with men well 
known in contemporary artistic and 


literary circles, and to stimulate that 
love for humanistic culture for which 
Princeton is already famous. Recently 
the club was enrolled as a chapter of 
the American Federation of Arts, and 
there is every hope that during the 
coming year it will be able to present 
an even more ambitious program than 
it has attempted hitherto. 


THE ART COMMITTEE OF THE PRESENT 
DAY CLUB 


ship of Miss Marian MacIntosh, 

the’ “Art. -Commiuttee’ of the 
Woman’s Club has held several ex- 
hibitions in Thompson Hall. Espe- 
cially interesting was the show of pic- 
tures and sketches by all the local 
talent, professional and amateur. The 
contributions ran from those of the 
veteran National Academician, Howard 
Russell Butler, to those of aspiring 
undergraduates. Since the most of 
professional contributors are considered 
elsewhere, it is enough to say that the 
thirty to forty exhibitors were well 
repaid by a large and sympathetic 
attendance. In codperation with the 
Garden Club, an exhibition of pictures 


1]. DER the energetic chairman- 


of flowers and gardens was held suc- 
cessfully. Miss MacIntosh’s com- 
mittee hopes to extend its operations, 
partly in connection with the travel- 
ling exhibitions of the American Fed- 
eration of Fine Arts, and to give Prince- 
ton every year a considerable series of 
displays of contemporary art. With 
the loan exhibitions which the Stu- 
dents’ Art Club occasionally gives in 
McCormick Hall, this constitutes a 
welcome addition to aesthetic resources 
hitherto relatively limited in the 


modern field. Whenever the Museum 
of Historic Art commands adequate 
gallery space, it will gladly cooperate in 
this work. 
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HE Dean of Princeton artists is 
Howard Russell Butler, Class of 
1876, N. A.,-and former Vice 
President of that body. He has had a 
long record of success as a landscape 
and marine painter, has received many 
awards, and some of his canvases hang 


IN PRINCETON 


ful technical preparation and extra- 
ordinary executive capacity. He is also 
an excellent portrait painter. 

Miss Marian MacIntosh, a Bryn 
Mawr graduate, passed from teaching 
to painting chiefly under the tuition of 
Knirr at Munich and Henry B. Snell. 


‘“GULLS’ WEATHER,’’ BY Marian MacInrTosH 


in our best museums. Asa theorist he 
has carefully studied color and tone 
elations—the results of long investiga- 
tions being summed up in the meaty 
little book “‘The Painter and Space.’’ 
Twice he has recorded the color effects 
of a solar eclipse during the few seconds 
of totality—a task requiring most care- 


Her favorite sketching-ground is Glou- 
cester, Mass. She employs the lighter 
palette of the impressionist school and 
catches with gusto and fine color the 
momentary aspects of boat-laden tidal 
waters and wind-swept moors. 

Mrs. Marie Spaeth was trained at 
the Philadelphia Academy. She has 
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painted variously, but possibly her 
most characteristic and interesting pic- 
tures are near views of infants as seen 
by the one who holds them. One of her 
pictures is in the permanent collection 
of the Pennsylvania Academy. 

Mrs. Gertrude Magie has studied 
with Chase and at Colarossi’s in Paris. 
She excels in portraiture of a delicate 
character and in closely studied in- 
teriors. She observes with care the 
finer registration of light, without 
much sacrifice of texture and local 
color. On the whole a conservative 
talent, she progresses steadily along her 
chosen™lines. —,5he, has been an/-ex- 
hibitor at the National Academy and 
elsewhere. 

Mrs. Harriett Hyatt Mayor is one 
of the ablest American sculptors of our 
day, through circumstances less prolific 
than her gifted sister Mrs. Anna Hyatt 
Huntington. Mrs. Mayor worked with 
the sculptor Henry Kitson, and the 
painter Dennis Bunker. Possibly the 
influence of Rodin’s impressionism has 
led her far from these academic begin- 
nings. Such marbles as the herm 
“Science and Art,’ the masks of her 
husband and sister, and the high relief 
of her mother and daughter which she 
has generously given to the University 
Museum, reveal an _ extraordinary 
sublety of modelling with no sacrifice of 
mass, and as well great interest of 
character. Her friends rejoice that in 
full vigor she is able to resume a career 
necessarily interrupted but of substan- 
tial accomplishment and high promise. 
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Edwin Avery Park, of the faculty of 
the School of Architecture, is a skilful 
watercolorist, depending wisely on the 
choice of the initial stain, and not sub- 
jecting the paper to the manipulations 
too much in favor. Thus his work 
keeps breadth, simplicity and freshness. 
His subjects are largely French— 
records of summer wanderings. He is 
also an excellent pen-draughtsman, as 
a little book on the Princeton buildings, 
done in collaboration with his former 
pupil, Maitland Belknap, attests. 

Considerations of space forbid due 
mention of such painters as Mrs. A. T. 
Baker, pupil of Whistler; Miss Louise 
Hidlidtz, student of Abbott Thayer; 
Miss Louise Larned, trained at the Art 
Students’ League—all talented iMite. 
Edward Armstrong would generally be 
reckoned as an amateur, but her work 
gains in power and breadth, and will, 
it is believed, bring her professional 
consideration. John Cuyler, trained 
in the Paris schools, has variously and 
agreeably pursued his versatile vein in 
landscape, figure painting, and illus- 
tration. Frederick H. Clark has fre- 
quently employed his faithful gift as a 
portraitist in the service of the State 
departments at Trenton. His gallery 
of public officials is a considerable 
one. 

It is odd that Princeton itself, in a 
lovely landscape region, has rarely 
served as a theme for the Princeton 
artists. They are drawn here by the 
general charm of the life, usually find- 
ing their subjects elsewhere. 
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(Continued from page 161) . 
portant picture. Draped in white, the 
lady turns at the head of a marble 
staircase, while decorative, feathery 
trees do their duty of emphasizing by 
their leaning the lithe uprightness of 
her graceful form. ‘The tradition of 
course is English—Sir Thomas Law- 
rence’s. It is assimilated with tact and 
understanding. A half-length of the 
same lady by Sarah Peale has more 
character as portraiture and is attrac- 
tive in the cool gleam of whites and pale 
blues against its dark background. 

Mr. Walter B. Howe possesses three 
Waldo and Jewett’s half-length por- 
traits of Mr. and Mrs. Fisher Howe, 
painted in 1831, and a very handsome 
portrait of Commodore David Jewett in 
full uniform. ‘This gallant adventurer 
was the first admiral of the Brazilian 
navy, and a copy of this portrait has 
-recently been requested by the Brazil- 
ian Government. The estate of the 
late HE. L. Howe owns one of Emmanuel 
Leutze’s famous historical canvases— 
The Battle of Lexington. A bust por- 
trait of Naval Lieutenant Francis S. 
Conover reveals Rembrandt Peale ina 


singularly ingratiating vein. The gal- 
lant youth might have stepped right out 
of a sea story by Cooper. ‘The picture 
belongs to Miss Juliana Conover. The 
late Mrs. Alfred Woodhull owned a 
little profile portrait of a mother and 
daughter which had all the look of an 
excellent “CW. Peale, and a ‘small 
profile of Washington atrributed to 
William Dunlap. At “Avalon,” Dr. 
Henry van Dyke “has “one of the 
numerous studio replicas of Gilbert 
Stuart’s “Athenaeum’’ Washington. 
Mrs. Junius Morgan has at “Consti- 
tution Hill,’ a head of John Adams by 
Stuart, and by Jarvis a portrait of her 
famous ancestor, Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry. Professor Loomiss, who 
occasionally digresses from rare old 
furniture to pictures, owns two male 
portraits by Jarvis. Professor Mather 
owns portraits of his grandparents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Higgins Mather, by 
the little known Connecticut face- 
painter, Obadiah Dickinson. They 
are mentioned because they may help 
to identify other family portraits in 
search of an author. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY 


By SHERLEY W. MorGAN 


HE Architectural Improvement 
"T 'society of the Borough of Prince- 

ton was founded in 1922 for the 
purpose of aiding by advice and coéper- 
ation in the development of the com- 
munity, whose rapid growth was threat- 
ening to spoil its architectural charm. 
The Society functions chiefly through 
its committees on new buildings, and 
on streets and parks. In its short 
career it has had an important part in 
the selection of the design and site of 
the local World War Memorial; has 
madae a study of the needs of the 
borough for municipal expansion, cul- 


minating in a recommended city plan 
and zoning ordinance; and has as- 
sisted several prospective builders in 
the choice of their designs. In ad- 
dition it has provided the public with 
access to magazines and books on all 
phases of domestic architecture, and 
kept them informed of the various 
national agencies for the improvement 
of dwelling construction. The Society 
has a membership of nearly two hun- 
dred. Its officers are Bayard Stockton, 
President, and Sydney R. Taber, Sec- 
retary. 
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ARTISTS AMONG OUR GRADUATES 


LUMNI registers normally show 
aN few artists, for the good reason 
that the artist must usually 
begin to train his hand before the college 
years. There are, however, exceptions. 
Princeton has its small artist group. 
The veteran Howard Russell Butler has 
already been considered among resident 
artists. 

Gifford Reynolds Beal, ’oo, N. A., 
pupil of Chase and of the Art Students’ 
League, accepted the bright palette of 
the impressionists, finding themes for 
his wholesome and joyous art in land- 
scape, amid the picnickers on the 
verge of cities, and the fishermen at sea. 
It is an art captivating for its alertness 
of mood and decorative design. Beal 
has had many honors and awards, and 
his pictures are in many museums. 
Lately, consulting cautiously the move- 
ment started by Cézanne, he has been 
working toward greater solidity. To 
effect this he makes some sacrifice of 
the charm which has been his attrac- 
tion. It isa sacrifice which the growing 
painter almost inevitably makes as he 
passes out of youth. Gifford Beal will 
bear watching as he matures, for he 
starts with an extraordinary native gift. 

Wilfred S. Conrow, ’o1, pupil of Jean- 
Paul Laurens, is an excellent portrait 
painter who in his closely studied like- 
nesses of Washington and Lincoln has 
sensitively applied the methods of the 
historian and archaeologist to his prob- 
lem of evoking the look of our great 
statesmen of the past. 

Abram Poole, ’04, brother of the 
novelist Ernest Poole, made sound 
academic studies under Carl Marr at 
Munich, and gave signs of developing 
successfully as a fashionable portrait 
painter in the decorative tradition of 


the early English School. Like most 
of our more thoughtful young contem- 
poraries he has been arrested but not 
captured by the modernist theories. 
His later work shows great simplifica- 
tions and close-knit design. What he 
will make of this austere programme is 
yet to be seen. But,such a canvas as 
“The Sisters,’ souvenir of a recent 
Spanish trip, gives the fairest promise 
for this new development. 

John Taylor Arms, ’og, received his 
training from Ross Turner and Des- 
pradelle, and quickly showed a skilful 
hand and a tenacious eye in etchings of 
the picturesque sites and cities of 
France. His is an art of self-criticism 
and perseverance. It has won him 
membership in all the societies of 
etchers that are worth while and high 
consideration among connoisseurs of 
the art. Maitland Belknap, ’12, has 
varied his work in architecture with 
various experiments in all the methods 
of etching. Whether these adven- 
tures—often charming ones—are an 
episode of Belknap’s versatile talent or 
the earnest of a life-work is as yet un- 
certain. 

As “Stanlaws,”’ Penrhyn Stanley 
Adamson, ’o1, is widely known as a 
newspaper and magazine illustrator. 
Getting his first artistic impressions in 
the “naughty nineties,’ his fine calli- 
graphy still maintains the delicate and 
slightly perverse tradition of the “ Yel- 
low Book’. 

Lucian Abrams, ’92, is a member of 
the Lyme, Conn., colony, and is a 
landscapist of ability with such a record 
of teachers behind him as Laurens, 
Benjamin Constant and Whistler. 
Samuel M. Palmer, ’97, of Philadelphia, 
is an esteemed portraitist in that city. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Dr. Edward Chiera, Assistant Professor of Assyri- 
ology in the University of Pennsylvania, has given out 
translations of six Babylonian tablets which were writ- 
ten about 2000 B. C., and dug up from an ancient school 
library at Nippur on the Euphrates. These tablets 


give an account of the story of creation, representing 
man as originally a member of the sheep family and 
The 


tracing his development into a civilized being. 
language of the tablets is Sumerian. 


Thomas Whittemore of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, who has 
just returned to America from 
Cairo, reports the discovery of 
the palace of King Akhnaton, 
father-in-law of Tut-Ankh- 
Amen. ‘The palace lies across 
the Nile, opposite the modern 
town of Luxor, and was built be- 
tween 1375 and 1350 B. C. 


Officers of the Academy of 
Art in Venice have announced 
the discovery of a terra cotta 
figure two feet high by Michael 
Angelo. It was found at Treviso, 
and is to be presented to the 
Vatican, where seven other terra 
cottas by Michael Angelo were 
recently brought to light. 


Prehistoric Greek art in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, has been added to recently. 
The new pieces include a very 
interesting bronze mirror from 
Clytemnestra’s tomb at My- 
cenae, which is of considerable 
importance since it shows the 
obvious Egyptian influence upon 
the preclassical artist in metals. 


Flying as an adjunct to 
archaeological research is being 
tried out in Hampshire and 
Wiltshire, England, by O. G. 5S. 
Crawford and Alexander Keiller, 
who are credibly reported to 
have made important discov- 
eries, some dating from Roman 
times, in regions hitherto not 
supposed to have any arch- 
aeological importance. The angle 
of vision from a plane permits 
the perception of much that is 
invisible from the ground, and 
thus locates promising sites for 
excavation or study. 


A newly discovered Venus, which rivals the Melos and 
Medici statues, has been found in excavating the 
gardens of the Governor of Rhodes. Photographs of 
the statue show it as clearly a product of the Praxite- 
lian era. ‘These have been filed with the French 
Academy in Paris, and the statue placed in the Museum 
at Rhodes. 


An alleged Fra Angelico has recently been discovered 
hanging on the walls of the church in the little Indian 
village of Isleta, fifteen miles from Albuquerque, N. M. 
The dispatches proclaiming the find neglect to name 
the ‘‘critics’’ who make the daring assertion. 
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Every friend of France will be glad to learn of an 
important legacy of furniture, portraits, silver and 
family heirlooms of the ancient and noble Alsatian 
families of Lewenhaupt and Stralenheim, which has 
been willed to the once-more French Museum of Deco- 
rative Arts at Strasbourg. More than seventy por- 
traits are included, many of them of great beauty. 
Likenesses of Marshal Saxe and members of the Lewen- 
haupt family are among the best of the miniatures. 


America has scored a triumph 
in Holland which every lover of 
the picturesque and archaic 
will approve. Modern machinery 
has been so fast replacing the 
ancient Dutch windmill that 
this quaint survivor of heroic 
early days threatened to become 
extinct. American interest has 
caused the foundation of the 
Dutch Mill Society, whose ob- 
ject is to preserve as many as 
possible of the creaky old ineffi- 
cients everybody loves. 


The Hutchins ‘‘Immaculate 
Conception’’ by Murillo, nowjon 
loan exhibition at the Art Insti- 
tute in Chicago, has greatly 
stirred interest in Spanish art, 
and is attracting large numbers 
of students and other admirers. 


The John /Herron Art Insti- 
tute of Indianapolis has been 
presented with a memorial leg- 
acy, known as the Mary Milliken 
Fund, for the purchase of Ameri- 
can water colors. ‘Two such pic- 
tures have been purchased: “‘ Ris- 
ing Mallards,’”’ by F. W. Benson, 
and ‘‘The Old Sawmill,” by C. 
F. Ryder. 


A journal for the study of 
place-names will appear for the 
first time in October under the 
editorship of Herr Dr. Joseph 
Schnetz of Munich. The Journal 
will jbe published by Herr R. 
Oldenbourg of Munich and Ber- 
lin, and will appear in German, 
French and English. Details 
may be had from Dr? Schnetz 
at Preysingstrasse, 12, Munich. 
Three numbers will be issued 
each year. 


A SAINT: SCHOOL OF TROYES 


‘“This lovely figure,’’ says Dr. Mather, “‘so the late 
Monsieur Demotte once told me, came from a church 
in Picardy. Its provenance from the ateliers of Cham- 
pagne is, however, evident, and it represents the ulti- 
mate refinement of the school. I cannot agree with 
Monsieur Vitry and Mr. Morey that we have to do 
with a Madonna detached from a group of the Entomb- 
ment. ‘The saint bore on her extended left arm an at- 
tribute which seems to have been a book. Unhappily, 
the symbol is entirely ambiguous, but at least it ex- 
cludes the possibility of a Madonna and makes it highly 
unlikely that the saint was part of an Entombment. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


According to the Chicago Journal, the University of 
Chicago is, next to Oxford, ‘‘probably doing more to 
add to the world’s knowledge of ancient Egypt than 
any other community, and Syria and Mesopotamia 
come in for a share of the same kind of ‘exploitation.’ ”’ 


England has recently celebrated with much circum- 
stance the tercentenary of the death of Orlando Gib- 
bons, the last of the great masters of the polyphonic 
school of music, who died June 5, 1625, at the age of 
42. Very little is known of his life beyond the fact that 
he came of a musical family of Cambridge, became 
virginal-player to the King in 1619 and organist at 
Westminster Abbey in 1623. He died while in charge 
of the special music at Canterbury, with which Queen 
Henrietta Maria was welcomed to England. ‘The re- 
cent celebration at Canterbury included the broadcast- 
ing of his music, including the famous ‘‘ Parthenia.’’ 


Professors Bartolomeo Nogara and Giovambattista 
Bellissima have recently inaugurated and formally 
thrown open the magnificent new Archaeological and 
Numismatic Museum of Siena in the Piccolomini 
Palace in that city. The archaeological section in- 
cludes many important Etruscan and early Roman 
antiquities, including inscriptions and ancient water- 
conduits. The numismatic section is of particular 
interest, since it already possesses nearly 8,000 coins 
and medals, etc. The coins in copper, gold and silver 
include Greek, primitive Roman, Consular, Imperial 
and a few Byzantine issues; Italian mintings divided 
into thirteen regional peninsular, four insular, and 
some cognate pieces from external Italian mints. 
Attached to the Museum is a fine numismatic library 
and a collection of eighteenth century costumes of 
more than usual interest. 


Monsieur A. Jarson writes in a recent number of 
L Illustration, regarding the curious rock trench of the 
Tertiary Epoch on the summit of the Cap d’Antibes, 
France, in part as follows: ‘‘ What are Greek and Roman 
antiquities in comparison with that vertiginous past 
evoked for us by the geologists?’’ Recently Professor 
Boule, of the Antibes Museum, and Major Le Pontois 
made an extended study of the site. ‘‘ This trench, 
which dates from Tertiary days, is enclosed in the 
chalks of the Jurassic, or Secondary Era. Bones were 
found there, not alone of animals common to the tem- 
perate regions, but of animals actually living under 
other climatic conditions. Notwithstanding the 
reserve which studies of this nature impose upon the 
scholar, we may say that the recent studies have given 
birth to great hopes in permitting us notably to hope, 
because of the nature of the fossil remains discovered, 
that we may envisage the presence of man in this 
location during an epoch never hitherto even as- 
sumed—the end of the Tertiary.” 


Commendatore Giacomo Boni, Director of Excava- 
tions at the Forum in Rome, died on July 10, having 
had an apoplectic stroke four days before. Dr. Boni 
was one of the best-known archaeologists of the day. 
He was by profession an architect and has been associ- 
ated with all the important discoveries made within the 
city of Rome for the last two generations. He was born 
in Venice in 1857 and was greatly admired by his fellow- 
countrymen, as well as by foreign students who visited 
Rome. His loss will be greatly felt. He was a familiar 
figure at the American Academy on the Janiculan Hill. 

During the third annual exhibition of the Philadel- 
phia Art Week Association, held May 2-10, Gifford 
Beale was given a special second award of one hundred 
dollars for a painting in oil. 


Dr. George A. Reisner reports in the Museum of Fine 
Arts Bulletin of Boston on the results of the Museum 
Expedition in Egypt and Ethiopia during the three 
years 1922-1925. Large and important results were 
obtained, both at Meroé and Semna, at which latter 
place one of the forts guarding the ancient caravan 
route was cleared and partly excavated. In the 
vicinity of the Gizeh Pyramids, near Cairo, other work 
was undertaken among the mastabas of the family of 
Cheops, and one very important tomb of the period 
of Seneferu was discovered. ‘This is the only intact 
tomb of this period ever discovered, but owing to the 
temporary difficulties, it was resealed and must await 
Dr. Reisner’s return to Egypt for complete study. The 
Bulletin containing Dr. Reisner’s account of his work, 
handsomely illustrated with reproductions of some of 
the trophies, is Vol. XXIII, No. 137. 


Arti Plastiche of Milan reports in a recent issue that 
politics and archaeological interests recently have not 
mixed well in the ancient city of Perugia. Additional 
facilities are needed there to connect an outlying quarter 
with the city proper. A tramline was planned, but it 
would have to run through the Via Maesta delle Volte, 
one of the most important and interesting streets, in an 
historic and archaeological sense, in Perugia. The 
town government’s engineer has reported that the cost 
of the line will exceed any possible earnings, and the 
newspapers agree that to force a line of track through a 
street in places a bare 39 feet wide, would not only be 
a ‘‘brutal profanation of one of the loveliest streets in 
Italy,’”’ but would endanger many historic edifices. 
Electric omnibuses are suggested as a compromise, but 
at this writing the local authorities seem firm in their 
determination to have the tram. 


Chicago’s interest in art has resulted, up to the 
present, in the purchase by the city of $28,000 worth 
of paintings, most of them by Chicago artists. The 
majority of these canvases have been selected by com- 
petent juries from exhibits at the Art Institute. The 
investment ‘‘has been good for Chicago financially as 
well as in an esthetic sense,’ for since purchase ‘‘many 
of the paintings have doubled in value,” according to 
the Bulletin of the Art Institute. When America 
reaches the point where value is no longer measured in 
purely hypothetical dollars and cents, and Chicago in 
particular abandons guessing that its pictures are worth 
more now than when purchased, we shall be ready to 
begin appreciating real values in art. 


The New York Times has done an excellent thing in 
calling attention in a well illustrated article to the fact 
that genuine antiques may be had at low prices and in 
fact are cheaper than spurious ones. Exquisite little 
bronzes, pottery, glass, ushabti, beads, coins, lamps 
and a thousand other things have been brought in such 
quantities to America by the excavators of famous sites 
that today the counterfeiter and cheat is unable to foist 
his wares upon an unsuspecting public. An antique 
dealer in Manhattan told the 77mes that a single dollar 
in the New York shops goes as far as five dollars will in 
the European centres, and the chances of being swindled 
are less here than elsewhere. As the educational and 
artistic value of such relics of the past is beyond ques: 
tion, the service rendered by the 77mes is important. 
Schools, private collectors of modest means, libraries 
and students have a whole new field open to them as a 
result of recent archaeological successes, and purchases 
of properly authenticated objects may be made for as 
little as the proverbial thirty cents in some of the New 
York stores. 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


PITHECUS 


Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborne, in an interesting note 
in the midsummer Natural History, comments upon 
Raymond A. Dart’s observations upon the proper use 
of the word “‘pithecus.’’ Mr. Dart’s statement comes 
first: 


‘Tt has been stated by several critics that the word 
‘Australopithecus’ is a hybrid (Latin-Greek) term. I 
am indebted to my colleague, Mr. T. J. Haarhoff, pro- 
fessor of classics in the University of the Witwaters- 
rand, for the information that pithecus was a recognized 
naturalized Latin word in Rome. It was used by 
Cicero’s own secretary, Tiro, and by other accredited 
writers, and more than a century before Cicero’s time 
Plautus employed the diminutive pithecium. It 1s, 
therefore, not surprising that both of these words are 
to be found in a standard Latin dictionary, such as that 
of Lewis and Short. ‘The still commoner cercopithecus 
is found in Pliny, Varro, Juvenal and Martial, to the 
last-named of whom (Book XIV, Epigram 202) we owe 
one of the most pleasing examples of the indiscriminate 
juxtaposition of the two words used by polished Ro- 
mans for a monkey: 


“Callidus emissas eludere simius hastas 
Si mihi cauda foret cercopithecus eram. 
‘A monkey, cunning to avoid darts, hurled at me 
(the charge that) 
I should be a tailed ape, had I a tail.’”’ 


‘Naturally, pithecus has been the classic term availed 
of over and over again by zoologists to designate fossil 
or recent members of the Primates. Among the an- 
thropoid apes, for example, the chimpanzee and the 
gorilla were long deemed so closely allied and so imita- 
tive of man that they were placed in the single genus 
Anthropopithecus. When some generalized Pliocene 
apes were found in France and in Asia, they received 
the jungle name Dryopithecus, signifying ‘Ape of the 
Forest.’ Recently, Raymond A. Dart proposed the 
name A ustralopithecus, or ‘Ape of the Southern Hemis- 
phere,’ for the newly discovered Taungs Skull. Gregory 
suggested to the writer the well-chosen term Hespero- 
pithecus, signifying ‘Ape of the Western World,’ for the 
already famous Nebraska tooth.” 

In the same issue Dr. Robert Broom has a consider- 
able article, amply illustrated, on ‘‘The Newly Dis- 
covered South African Man-Ape’”’ which Sir Arthur 
Keith has just declared not at all a ‘“‘missing link,”’ but 
merely another evidence of the existence of anthropoid 
apes. Professor W. D. Matthew, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, in a foreword to Dr. 
Broom’s article, sums up the features of the latter’s 
argument, and observes: 

‘The present description shows clearly the 
comparative relations of the new find to ‘missing links’ 
previously discovered. It also gives a detailed account 
of the teeth, which are perhaps the most reliable guide 
to the affinities of the animal. Third, and perhaps 
most important, Dr. Broom makes clear the real geo- 
logical conditions of the find a cave or fissure 
specimen and probably not of any very great geological 
antiquity. There is no warrant, it seems, for referring 
to it as Pliocene; it is probably Pleistocene, perhaps 
quite late Pleistocene, but the geological age is not very 
exactly determinable. This has an important bearing 
on the problem of where man originated. Professor 
Elliot Smith regards this discovery as evidence 
that it was in Africa, and Dr. Broom apparently 
indorses this view. But the survival of a primitive 
‘missing link’ in South Africa to a comparatively recent 
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date, long after such primitive and intermediate types 
had disappeared from central and northern Eurasia, 
might seem to be evidence not for but against Africa 
as the center where man originated. It accords with 
the ‘Rhodesian man,’ a survival of the Neanderthal 
species in Africa long after it disappeared from Europe, 
and with a good deal of other evidence along the same 
line. Whatever its age, and whatever its bearing on 
the place of man’s origin, the new discovery is clearly 
one of the most important of the various intermediate 
types, no longer ‘missing links,’ that connect man with 
the higher apes.”’ 


AMERICA TO EXCAVATE ATHENS 


An agreement has been concluded in principle be- 
tween the Government of Greece and The American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens, by which America 
secures the right to excavate an area of some fifteen or 
twenty square blocks to the north and east of the 
Acropolis, where the life of ancient Athens once 
focused. Below this congested area, inhabited today 
by approximately 100,000 persons, lies the old agora, 
with its brilliant surroundings of public buildings, 
schools, academies, and statues. No classical scholar 
needs to be informed of the enormous value to archae- 
ology of this concession. Professor Edward Capps, of 
Princeton University, a former American Minister to 
Greece, is in charge of the preparatory work in this 
country, as the representative of the American School. 
In speaking of the gigantic task, which means the 
eviction of the present populace of the section to be 
excavated, the purchase and tearing down of exist- 
ing structures, and the eventual removal of superficial 
deposits to a depth of twenty-five or thirty feet, Dr. 
Capps has said: 

‘““We intend to conduct the work on a big scale. 
For the next two years we will be busy planning and 
mapping the territory involved and in getting together 
our men and money in this country. 

“Tf the condition of the finds warrants, everything 
will be left standing and restored so far as possible to 
its original state. After all the work is done, the re- 
stored area will be dedicated by the Greek Govern- 
ment as a public park and museum. The privilege 
of making copies of anything of value found will be 
America’s, as, under the Greek law, no original may 
be exported. 

‘“‘We do not, of course, know exactly what we will 
find. We do know, from old plans and documents, 
what we ought to find, but besides the things we are 
aware of, there will be uncovered a veritable treasure 
house. It may be that we shall lay bare for future 
generations to view a city as complete as Pompeii. 

‘‘Our work as it progresses will mean a tremendous 
revival of classical study and learning. IDlumination 
will be thrown on religion and history that will influence 
scholarly thought throughout the world. It is a chal- 
lenge to us to get the work started as soon as the neces- 
sary preliminaries can be completed.” 


In connection with the one hundredth anniversary 
of the establishment of the National Academy of De- 
sign to be celebrated this year, the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs is doing yeoman work in urging the 
member organizations to prepare for intensive courses 
of study. A very large and comprehensive exhibition 
is being planned by the Academy, which will be opened 
in Washington, D. C. Afterwards it will be exhibited 
in the Grand Central Galleries in New York City, and 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


there is a probability of several other large cities taking 
the collection, which may include the work of 345 de- 
ceased Academicians and Associate Academicians, and 
223 living Academicians and Associate Academicians, or 
a total of 568 American artists who in the last one hun- 
dred years have ranked among the best. In full sym- 
pathy with this cultural work ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
begins next month a series of three articles by Mrs. 
Rose V. S. Berry, chairman of the Art Department of 
the Federation, covering the past century of American 
Art. 


AN APPRECIATION OF ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


Wallace Thompson, Esq., the international corre- 
spondent, noted for his magazine articles, political, 
economic and ethnological studies of Central and 
South America and Mexico, and author of many well 
known books on these and kindred subjects, has 
written ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY to express his pleasure 
in the August issue. Mr. Thompson’s long experience 
in the technicalities as well as the literary phases of 
journalism equips him unusually to express an opinion. 

““Washington, August roth, 1925. 

“‘T wish to congratulate you, and the magazine, on 
the August number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
which I note is the first number under your direction. 
You will know what I mean when I say that you have 
caught that rarest and most essential of all magazine 
virtues, balance But it may not be amiss for 
one who appreciated and enjoyed it to tell you so. 

‘““The opening of the magazine with the superbly 
illustrated article on San Juan Capistrano, as the living 
ruins of today, following that with the wonderfully 
concise article with its variety of illustration in line, on 
Quetzalcoatl, as a ruin of the past, was beautifully 
brought back to the present by the poem and pictures 
of the Eagle Dance, and then—it was a rare stroke of 
genius, that arrangement—the article on the Aztec 
theatre! Your Esquimo article, from its interesting 
angle, and then the Indian pageant article which closed 
the book, were excellent and of rare balance in sub- 
stantiality for the one, and pure modern color and 
romance for the other. ‘The insertion of the technical 
description of the Cliff Dwellers’ shawl with its careful 
line drawings was a touch of wise appreciation of your 
audience and a shrewd ‘follow’ to the appetite for a 
‘how’ article raised by the Turquoise mosaic piece. I 
detail all this because it may be of interest or perhaps of 
value to you to know the reaction of your readers to the 
splendid feast which you put before them.” 


DEAD TOWNS IN CHINESE TURKESTAN 


Professor Paul Pelliot, the French orientalist and 
head of the Gallic archaeological mission, which has, 
in common with similar expeditions from England, 
Japan, Germany and Russia, been exploring the dead 
mountain towns of Chinese Turkestan, just west of 
the Gobi Desert, has made some remarkable announce- 
ments in L’J/lustration regarding discoveries there. 

Search of the ruins of Turfan, Kutcha, Kyzil and 
Khotan has produced amazing results. Among the 
treasures are a vivid fragment of a temple fresco 
showing a sermon by the Buddha, delivered to throngs 
of listening worshippers and disciples. lor eleven 
centuries Turfan has been buried in the sand, but wall 
after wall has yielded frescoes as fresh in color as though 
painted but yesterday. So detailed and graphic are 
many of these wall pictures that we can ‘“‘revive, as 


though face to face with portraits, this whole distant 
humanity.’’ The colors—rose, blue, white, green— 
the grace of the draperies, the rhythm and movement 
of the different groups, the range of the contrasts, from 
the “‘god himself ’’ to confused demons, worshippers and 
female dancers in a temptation scene which holds no 
small suggestion of the mediaeval conception of St. 
Anthony’s torments, are ‘‘a series of naive, magnificent 
anecdotes a sort of Golden Legend in 
images,’’ whose artistic piety is served by a delicate and 
suggestive realism. Other discoveries included statues 
and figurines, some betraying Greek influence, others 
of purely Buddhistic conception. These finds were so 
numerous that “‘‘one is lost in the midst of such a 
wealth of treasures.”’ 

“These sanctuaries of Chinese Turkestan were not 
only foyers of art but of a remarkable 
culture whose written remains appear almost in- 
numerable.’’ Manuscripts in fifteen languages are now 
on their way to Europe: Turanian, Sanskrit, Mani- 
chaean, Buddhist; manuscripts on parchment in 
twenty different manners, some brilliantly illuminated 
in gold and colors. At Kutcha a peasant found five 
ancient chariots full of priceless Manichaean manu- 
scripts sparkling with gold and gleaming with brilliant 
color. Told by alocal mullah that ‘‘this all came from 
the devil,’’ the peasant promptly threw them all into 
the river. 

The holy city of Turfan was full of religious founda- 
tions of different creeds and epochs: Buddhist, Zoroas- 
trian, Manichaean, Christian—the latter amply proven 
by a fresco of Palm Sunday. In 840 the city was 
destroyed, by edict of the Emperor of China, in all 
probability, and slowly the sands crept up over mas- 
sacred men and monasteries, manuscripts and civiliza- 
tion. Little by little now that distant age is being 
exhumed, to build up a story of all but incredible 
detail. 


CORCORAN GALLERY ACCEPTS CLARK 
BEQUEST AND WILL BUILD ANNEX 


Official announcement has been made by the Trustees 
of the Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington that they 
have accepted the art collection gathered by the late 
Senator William A. Clark, of Montana. By the terms 
of the bequest, the collection must be exhibited as a 
whole, and apart from all other treasures. Offered 
first to and declined by the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York because its trustees could not fulfill the 
obligations imposed by Senator Clark’s will, the col- 
lection was then offered to the Corcoran. Its accept- 
ance compels the building immediately of an annex or 
wing. The present gallery is already overcrowded. 
The New York architect Charles A. Platt, who drew 
the plans for the Freer Art Gallery and is to design the 
National Gallery of Art, has been selected as architect 
of the new wing. 

Senator Clark’s collection is one of the most import- 
ant in America, its value being variously estimated in 
the millions. It consists in large part of paintings, 
tapestries, laces, rugs, furniture, stained glass, and 
considerable ancient art of no small interest to the 
historian and archaeologist. Among the 200 or more 
canvasses in the collection, there are paintings by 
Rembrandt, Titian, Raphael, Van Dyck, Terberg, 
Hobbema, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Raeburn, ‘Turner, 
Constable; 22 works by Corot, and-excellent specimens 
of Daubigny, Fortuny, Diaz, Millet, and Degas. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Spanish Sunshine. By Eleanor Elsner. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, 8vo. Pp., 368. The Century 
Company, New York. $4.00. 


“After thirty-five years of intermittent travel 
in all parts of Europe, during which anything 
beyond the Pyrenees was regarded with serene 
indifference, I at last encountered Spain, and 
since that eventful six months of revelation, 
nothing else seems to matter much, not even 
the little villages of England, the tall cathedrals 
of France, or the hill towns of Italy—not even 
(and with shame be it spoken), not even 
Palermo or Venice or Carcassonne. ‘The only 
call is ‘Back to Spain!’”’ wrote Ralph Adams 
Cram a year or so ago in The American Archi- 
tect and Architectural Review as a preface to 
a series of articles filled with enthusiastic de- 
scriptions of representative examples of Span- 
ish architecture. Mr. Cram’s experience is not 
an unusual one, judging by similar statements 
from others, of lesser reputation, perhaps, but 
of equal interest in the fine and applied arts. 
It would seem that Spain is at last coming into 
its own, culturally, abroad. The conspicuous 
success of Zuloaga, following an almost equal 
triumph by Sorolla; the renewed interest in 
Spanish fine arts in general; the vogue of 
Spanish motifs in architecture, the applied arts, 
decoration, and personal adornment; the award 
of the Nobel Prize to Benavente, the second 
Spaniard to win that honor; the shower of 
translations of Spanish authors into English, 
French, and German; the universal tribute to 
Spanish science in the person of Dr. Santiago 
Ramon y Cajal—these are but a few of the 
factors which indicate that the world at large 
is awakening, like Mr. Cram, from an era of 
indifference to the charms of Spain and of 
Hispanic civilization, and, like him, is becom- 
ing as enthusiastic as it was formerly indiffer- 
ent. Nor is this interest confined to connois- 
seurs; the modest art-lover, the ordinary per- 
son of leisure and cultivated tastes, is also find- 
ing in Spanish culture a rich and well-stored 
field which yields fruits of permanent satis- 
faction. Travel to Spain has increased enor- 
mously in ten years, and improvements in ac- 
commodations have kept pace with the increase 
in “turismo.” There has recently been opened 
in New York a “Bureau of Information pro- 
Espana” (41 Broad Street), which has issued 
some delightful booklets on Spanish travel and 
which serves as a center for information of 
all sorts about Spain. 
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In “Spanish Sunshine” Mrs. Elsner gives us 
an intimate picture of Spanish life and culture 
from the standpoint of a foreigner who has 
grown to love and understand an alien race. 
An Englishwoman of three years’ residence in 
Spain, she has not only observed, but has lis- 
tened and read and thought. Her book is not 
a mere recital of what “we” did, nor a mere 
description of architectural and plastic monu- 
ments, nor a patronizing account of the strange 
customs of another people. It is a sympa- 
thetic, well-informed interpretation of Spain 
and the Spaniards, in which art, architecture, 
archaeology, folklore, customs, costumes, his- 
tory and legend all are drawn upon, in some 
measure at least, to make an interesting and 
readable book. ‘The seventeen chapters con- 
stitute what might be called the “grand tour” 
of Spain: Malaga, Cordoba, Sevilla, Cadiz, 
Ronda, Granada, Elche (with its centuries-old 
Passion Play. How many Americans have 
ever heard of it?), Valencia, Barcelona, Zara- 
goza, Madrid, Toledo, Segovia, Valladolid, 
Burgos. What visions of knightly deeds and 
high romance these names conjure up out of 
the past! What epics—unsung—of the daily 
lives of simple, God-fearing, nature-loving and 
humanity-loving folk lie hidden in the realities 
of the present! It is part of the charm 02 
Mrs. Elsner’s delightful book that we get an 
insight into both past and present—the “little 
peep” that stimulates our interest and makes 
us hunger for more. Some forty excellent re- 
productions of artistic photographs add to our 
enjoyment. “Spanish Sunshine” deserves a 
place alongside John Hay’s “Castilian Days,” 
W. D. Howells’ “Familiar Spanish Travels,” 
and Fitz-Gerald’s “Rambles in Spain’ on the 
shelves of every lover of the beautiful ex- 
pressed in terms of everyday life. 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE. 


Landscape Painting, by Adrian Stokes, 
R.A. ALR. W.S. Pp. 20537 97a a 
J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1925. $6.00. 


This is not the usual treatise on landscape 
painting, but a carefully detailed exposition of 
the manner of drawing, composition, necessary 
materials, color and the most specific directions 
for painting a picture. 

Mr. Stokes has expended the knowledge ac- 
quired from many years’ exercise of his art for 
the benefit of young students, and he omits no 
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detail that may assist the artist. He writes of 
the various -mediums—water-color, pastel, 
tempera—and exactly how to treat trees, skies, 
clouds, mountains and water. 

Most of us suppose an artist simply paints 
the landscape as he sees it, not appreciating that 
the arrangement is first planned and the out- 
lines composed in sketch-line, before the work 
is even begun. Cloud and sky effects, air, 
light—all must be studied and worked into a 
careful design. The author attempts to give 
the most minute prescriptions for painting a 
landscape that must be of inestimable value to 
students and artists. 

The illustrations throughout the book are 
interesting. Those of the pictures painted by 
Mr. Stokes himself are of particular charm: 
scenes in the south of France, the Tyrol, the 
islands of the Adriatic, and some drawings of 
mountains and clouds. 

There are critical notes on the masters of 
landscape, also with illustrations. 

HELEN WRIGHT. 


Origin of Christian Church Art, by Josef 
Strzygowskt. Translated from the German by 
O.M. Daltonand H. J. Braunholtz. Illustrated. 
New York: American Branch Oxford Un- 
wersuy Press.© 12. 


Originally prepared as lectures at Upsala, 
this summary of Professor Strzygowski’s dis- 
coveries and hypotheses extending through 
thirty-five years and a score of books is most 
valuable to the student. The publisher pro- 
vides an excellent translation of a difficult 
original, abundant illustrations, and a clear and 
dignified letter-press. The book is, neverthe- 
less, the usual bewildering mixture of sound 
archaeology and hazardous speculation. 

Professor Strzygowski’s fundamental dis- 
tinction is between a Northern non-representa- 
tional, popular, spiritual and good art, and a 
Southern representational, courtly-ecclesiasti- 
cal, mundane and bad art. The former orig- 
inated in Iran, its very abstract forms being 
dictated and limited by that highly spiritual 
form of religion, Mazdaism. ‘The latter stems 
from Semitic Mesopotamia, passing through 
Syria, Asia Minor, Hellas and its artistic de- 
pendencies. It gives the humanistic tradition 
generally, the essentials of Christian icon- 
ography, the long, barrel-vaulted (ultimately 
Romanesque) church. The Northern tradi- 
tion, which reaches as far as Japan and Ire- 
land, gives, through Armenia, the central, 


domed church everywhere, supplies an ab- 
stract Hvarenah landscape which influences the 
best Byzantine mosaics and Persian miniatures, 
originates lacertine and animal decoration 
(which the Teuton nomads carry over central 
and northern Europe), finally, in western 
Europe, as a derivative of a now lost church- 
building in wood, invents the sublimely soaring 
forms of Gothic architecture. Existing wooden 
churches in Scandinavia give a notion of what 
proto-Gothic churches may have been. Thus 
Christian art is to be envisaged as a shifting 
fight between Northern and Southern ideals, 
its most characteristic and precious inventions 
being Northern. Not Hellas or Rome, but 
Mazdaistic Iran is our authentic spiritual an- 
cestor. 


How far are these broad generalizations 
credible? For a full answer we must await 
archaeological discovery. Indeed the solidest 
part of this book is that which, on the basis 
of actual monuments, makes highly probable 
the priority of Armenia in central domical con- 
struction. The rest seems visionary in various 
degrees. The links intervening between the 
basilica, the Romanesque and the Gothic are 
too palpable to be lightly explained away. It 
requires a positive phobia for the obvious to 
fetch the barrel vault from Mesopotamia to 
regions abounding in Roman remains, or to 
see in the timber churches of Scandinavia any- 
thing but clever adaptations of Gothic stone 
forms. As to Hvarenah landscape, it is a pure 
inference across centuries which have left no 
monuments. The Christian mosaics which are 
said to presuppose it are profoundly Hellenis- 
tic. So is that iconography which our author 
traces to purely Semitic sources. Finally a 
fundamental distinction between a_ spiritual 
Northern and a mundane Southern art is far 
too simple and. good to be true. At most the 
issue is between a civilized and a semi-barbaric 
art. Spirituality does not enter into the con- 
trast at all. The shred of truth in the dis- 
tinction has been a commonplace since Herder 
and Goethe—the vivifying energy contributed 
by the invaders of Europe at the downfall of 
the Empire. 

Marred as it is by an irresponsible subjec- 
tivism, Professor Strzygowski’s book is 1m- 
mensely ingenious and stimulating. It prop- 
erly emphasizes, at times over-emphasizes, re- 
moter Asiatic influences in European art, and 
gives a vivid notion of the complexity of such 
influences. It sketches larger and interesting 
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reciprocations of influence in Central Asia. It 
gives valuable leads for research, indicating 
clearly those ultimately important problems for 
the solution of which we must seek the evi- 
dence. For these merits we must endure that 
general sense of insecurity which these essays 
inspire., _Perhaps. one may no. more find 
such genial and audacious speculation com- 
bined with cautious scholarship than one may 
eat his cake and have it. What really troubles 
an admirer of Professor Strzygowski is that 
he insists his methods are objective. 
FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


Mirrors, by Margaret Todd Ritter. Pp., 97. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1925. 
$1.25. 

Occasionally the insatiable mill of the pub- 
lishers turns out a little grist which, if it be 
not the pure whole wheat, is at least not win- 
nowed of all the mineral salts and vitamines. 
Margaret Todd Ritter has given us in her 
“Mirrors” a clean, detached picture of an eager 
and capable young mind, obsessed in large part 
by the preoccupations of youth and not sure- 
footed on the larger, if at times more abstract, 
slopes of life. But on the whole she has done 
well. Readers of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY will 
recall her “Moonlight Sonata” in a recent num- 
ber. Another of her sonnets, “Cleopatra,” will 
appear in the magazine shortly. In her pres- 
ent volume, one fragment of a few lines is 
worthy of Joyce Kilmer. Miss Ritter sees 
“Roads” with the poet’s eye and writes them 
down with a captivating feminine delicacy : 


“T love enchanting roads that curve 
Between tall rocks and trees, 
Little roads that nose them out 
A thousand mysteries 
Nor keep a straight and narrow path 
But wander where they please.” 


It is a pity that so fine.a verse should be marred 
by such execrable punctuation—or lack of it. 
Another poem worth mention is “Sonata 
Froica,” though it does not equal the simpler 
and more broadly conceived “Roads.” 

Curiously enough, notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties and implications of the sonnet form, 
and her obvious youth, Miss Ritter’s muse is 
at its best in this exceedingly trying medium 
of expression. As a whole her sonnets rise 
well above the level of her other verse. There 
is excellent promise revealed in this slim little 
volume. For one thing especially we salute 
her. She does not jazz her themes. 
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St. Francis of Assist, by Edith Ky Harper, 
London. William Rider & Sons, Ltd., S-11 
Paternoster Row, E. C., 1925. 


This pleasing little study of “The Troubadour 
God” is arranged under seven significant titles, 
which give a fair idea of the contents. They 
are: The Great Renunciation, The Knightly 
Order of Poverty, The Place of the Little Por- 
tion, Cross and Crescent, On Monte Alvernia, 
“Sunset and Evening Star,” St. Francis in Art 
and Literature. 

The author has written her account of the 
saint con amore, and her poetic rendering of 
“The Canticle of Brother Sun” is charming. 

“Sweet St. Francis of Assisi, would that he 
were here again!” 


Eo ee 


Hidden Valley, by Garret Chatfield Pier. 
The Stratford Company, publishers, Boston, 
Mass., 1925. 


Here is a real “archaeological novel” which 
makes good reading. It is a very interesting 
story in which figure some of the great charac- 
ters of the Old Testament, and it is written 
by one who, knowing Egypt and Palestine well, 
has succeeded in visualizing and recreating the 
life of the old Mosaic days. This is an im- 
portant function of the archaeologist, and the 
author has combined a thrilling narrative with. 
a vivid portrayal of ancient Biblical heroes. 

H. R. FarrcLouGH. 


Herbstliche Reise Eines Melancholikers. 
Briefe aus Holland von Kanmitverstan. Her- 
ausgegeben von Wilhelm Hausenstein. Mit 21 
Bildern. Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. Stuttgart, 
Berlin und Letpzig. 1924. 


Johann Peter Hebel, whimsical philosopher- 
poet of a hundred years ago or so, no doubt 
looks down in warm approval from the abode 
of departed moralists when Wilhelm Hausen- 
stein resuscitates his gloomy hero Kannit- 
verstan and leads him a-journey through Hol- 
land. Kannitverstan redivivus is more artist 
than all else. He is nine parts physical sensa- 
tion and the rest fantastic symbolism. Hear- 
ing, taste, smell, are keen and marvelous with 
him. The record of the gluttonous repast in 
the Arnheim country, in the charming country 
house where he was treated with “balmy discre- 
tion,” is sheer Homeric in its elemental elo- 
quence. But Kannitverstan is stirred even 
more deeply by Rembrandt and Jan Vermeer 
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van Delft than by Dutch cooking. When he 
visited Vermeer’s clean little city, he skirted 
the place till he found the exact point from 
which the artist had painted the quiet master- 
piece which now hangs in the Mauritshuis at 
The Hague. 

“Jan Vermeer van Delft, the most Dutch of 
all the Dutch and truly the noblest and greatest 
example, the classic example, of Holland’s har- 
mony with herself. (Rembrandt is—I feel it 
more strongly hour by hour—not Holland’s 
identity, but the contrast of the More-than- 
Holland with Holland. )”’ 

Rembrandt, not soothing but stimulating, 
fascinates the melancholy German, and stirs 
him to breathless eloquence. Especially the 
Saul and David picture, also in the Mau- 
ritshuis, moves him to a full chapter of eager 
interpretation. This concave King Saul, 
shrinking before a convex young David—“‘‘the 
whole King one sick tooth’—“‘one cave of 
suffering’—is Holland’s most powerful im- 
pression on a curiously plastic soul. “Thus 
did Napoleon,” says Kannitverstan of the half- 
dozen “indignant” strokes of color which cov- 
ered Saul’s thigh, “Thus did Napoleon sign 
a declaration of war.” 

Hausenstein’s strange little volume is 
crammed with suggestion. Freakishly sub- 
jective it is; but we of duller senses need now 
and then to knit our brows and squint through 
the magic spectacles of the Kannitverstans. 
There are some twenty illustrations, reproduc- 
tions of paintings of Rembrandt, Vermeer van 
Delft, Aertje de Gelder and Frans Hals. 

Roy TEMPLE House. 


Picturesque Scandinavia. Text by Valde- 
mar Rordam, Ernst Klein, Theodor Kaspar 
and Johannes Ohquist. Cloth. 12%x9%4 
inches. Pp. xxxiv, 272, with 272 full-page 
plates in rotogravure. Brentano, New York, 
1924. $6. 

Picturesque North Africa. Text by Ernst 
Kihnel. Cloth. 1214x934 iwmches. Pp. xi, 
240, with 240 full-page plates in rotogravure. 
Brentano, New York, 1924. $6. 


In adding two such books as these to their 
“Picturesque” series, the American publishers 
of these German-printed works have per- 
formed a distinct service. Arranged with a 
view to meeting the tastes and requirements of 
a public rather sharply split into groups with 
strong prejudices, both books accomplish their 
purpose well. The introductory text, placed 


solidly at the beginning of each volume, is fol- 
lowed by a series of more than 200 splendid 
full-page reproductions of generous-sized 
photographs. Apparently nothing worthwhile 
in either region has been overlooked. 

Beginning “Scandinavia” with an essay on 
Denmark, the editor has drawn into line similar 
thoughtful studies of Sweden, Norway and 
Finland. In each paper the archaeological, 
geographic, ethnic, political and business con- 
ditions are clearly stated, giving an excellent, 
if necessarily superficial, survey of the charac- 
ter, physical and spiritual, of the respective 
countries. Though many books patterned 
somewhat on the order of these two have been 
written in this country, in all but a very few 
instances the text has been inconsequential, 
with the result that the book itself is a mere 
picture-show without much meaning or im- 
portance. Here, however, notwithstanding the 
brevity of the four papers which make up the 
text, serious data are placed at the reader’s 
command, and couched in a style which has 
more than a touch of poetry, even in trans- 
lation. 

More diverse schematically, with its record 
of the impinging of Latin civilization upon that 
of the East, “Picturesque North Africa’ tells 
a story most of whose color and force reside 
in its magnificent illustrations. The text of 
Ernst Kuhnel is neither so good nor so elab- 
orate as that of his Scandinavian colleagues. 
The superficialty of the “Introduction” is at 
once manifest. Covering the whole period 
marked by the Roman and Punic ruins of the 
northern coast and littoral, as well as the sub- 
sequent Arab period and its developments, six 
and one-half pages of text are apologetic rather 
than even indicative, and read as though the 
author had endeavored to digest a guide-book 
into a mere tabloid catalogue of “high spots.” 
Yet the text has its good points, and that section 
of the illustrations devoted to the Moroccan 
country, where French and Spaniard are driv- 
ing back the Riffians, is of unusual interest. 
It is unfortunate that the translator should 
have possessed a faulty knowledge of English. 
There is little excuse for the “Street [Strait] of 
Gibraltar,’ or for a mixture throughout of 
French and English spellings of proper names 
in the captions with an occasional lapse into a 
Teutonic form for variety. The region in- 
cluded in this book extends from south of 
Mogador, on the Atlantic, straight across 
Syrtis Major to Ben Ghazi. 
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The Roman Hierarchy 
in Massachusetts 


THE FORUM recently concluded a general discussion of the question “Is 
Roman Catholicism Un-American?” Urged by many, both Catholic and 
Protestant, THE FORUM has now undertaken an impartial survey of 
Massachusetts to ascertain whether any basis exists for the charges of inter- 
ference by the Pope in Bay State politics. The first instalment of a two- 
part article appears in the October FORUM, the second in the November 
number. It is believed that the results of this investigation will prove of 
keen interest to those who have followed the recent series in the magazine, 
and to others. 


In the October issue will also appear WrLpuR CorTEz ABBOTT’S answer for 
Modern America to the question “‘What is Civilization?’ ‘This is one of a 
series of articles which has engaged international attention. What have we 
and our immediate ancestors contributed to modern culture? 


Dr. Epwarp E. Frees, Scientific Editor of THE FORUM, advances the 
startling hypothesis that “The Origin of Life’? was brought about by the 
union of two of the deadliest of poisonous gases. 


“War is Normal’”—FREDERICK Apams Woops, eminent biologist, points 
out that by actual statistics war is as normal as peace. 


Are American universities suffering from elephantiasis? Has education 
like everything else in America become a victim of our worship of mere size? 
Dr. Frank Bohn flings a startling challenge to the entire American educa- 
tional system. He advocates quality, not quantity, of production; and 
maintains that universities should pay their professors $50,000 salaries. 
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CURRENT TOPICS 


Do you realize that 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


is today a current topic of as much 
interest among people of culture and 
broad general knowledge as the coal 
strike or debt refunding? 


The daily press gives you all the 
archaeological news it can, but it has 
no authority. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY speaks the 
final word. 


The men who are doing the actual 
work write its articles. A year’s 
table of contents is an archaeological 


““Who’s Who.”’ 


Also in each issue is presented in 
condensed form the latest news of 
research and discovery throughout the 
world. 


The October issue will contain 
brilliant contributions — ‘‘ American 
Figure and Portrait Painters’ —Man’s 
Evolution—Dr. Guido Calza on his 
recent discoveries at Leptis Magna 
and Sabratha—etc. — 


F’ You ought to be a_ subscriber. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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A Discriminating Review of the Private 
Schools as they are today. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


2nd Edition, 1925. 768 pages, 10 maps and 
more than 175 illustrations —$5.00. 


An annual Survey of the Summer Camps. 

A Discriminating Review of the Camp Move- 

ment, its origin, development, present 
status and practices. 


Educational Service Bureau advises parents 
in the selection of Camps and Schools. 


Consultation on appointment. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN ART 
I: FIGURE PAINTING AND PORTRAITURE 


By Rose V. S. BERRY 


As announced last month, the October, November and December issues of Art and Archaeology will parallel 
the One Hundredth Anniversary of the National Academy of Design Exhibition with three important articles 
by Mrs. Rose V. S. Berry. The Academy is the oldest and largest artists’ organization in the country, and 
the Exhibition, which will be opened October 15 in the Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington, by President 
Coolidge, will be the art event of the century. December | the Exhibition will open to the public in New York, 


at the Grand Central Art Galleries. 


reference because they depict in historic sequence the consecutive achievements of American painters. 


The present and succeeding articles possess permanent importance for 


The first 


and second articles deal with the deceased Academicians. 


HE early history of the explora- 

tion and settlement of America 

involves almost equal amounts of 
romantic adventure and grim, deter- 
mined, religious fervor. Ponce de 
Leén braved the tangled jungles of 
Florida in search of “the fountain of 
youth.”’ Sir Walter Raleigh dreamed 
of a boundless domain in the New 
World, to be laid at the feet of the 
Virgin Queen. And possibly of such 
gratitude and appreciation upon her 
part, that he might share the kingdom. 
The Pilgrims, on the rock-bound coast 
of New England, battled for existence, 
persistent and unafraid, so long as they 


secured “freedom to worship God.” 
Tremendous things, these explorers and 
colonists demanded of America! ‘The 
marvel of it is that America has more 
than fulfilled the expectations. 

There may, not-be a/ fountain of 
youth,’ but the life of the nation is still 
“at the Spring,’ and no land treats age 
solightly. ‘Freedom to worship God’”’ 
is still maintained by those who would 
restrict the freedom, in fact and theory, 
with as much zeal and prejudice as 
the dogmatic Pilgrim Fathers did. 
These forebears of a great nation 
brought much; yet they neither cared 
for nor sought art. But just as truly 
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as what they sought and did not find 
is present today in American life, so 
art came along with that which they 
brought and did not know. ‘Today an 
art of high standard, with national 
characteristics—a very real contribu- 
tion to the output of the world— 
exists in America. The proof is on 
every hand. 

Europe has acknowledged and recog- 
nized this American art for more than 
an hundred years. It is only the 
American public which remains uncon- 
scious of the high standard and merit 
of its art—restricting the meaning, in 
this case, to painting and sculpture. 
Like all younger nations, the United 
States is not usually unmindful of the 
praise and high sanction of the Old 
World. America becomes musical by 
way of the master-composers of the 
past—and Europe seeks in vain for an 
outstanding musical contribution from 
these shores. Year after year, the 
American writers pass before the Euro- 
pean critic. In literature, Kurope con- 
cedes that Fenimore Cooper told a 
good story of the noble Indian; that 
Poe was a genius without European 
tendencies; that the Cambridge poets 
were a sympathetic group of men with 
fine minds. Europe places Emerson’s 
thought and transcendental philosophy 
as a power. Brete Harte found an 
audience among the Europeans, and 
the eccentric Joaquin Miller had some 
recognition. Whitman stands out in 
bold relief as the first rugged American 
spirit in literature, whom the European 
critic had long anticipated, and whom 
he accepted at once. Jack London 
took a high place as a daring original. 
But this is a small list, and in compari- 
son it is quite safe to assert that for 
every American writer whom Europe 
has accepted, ten American painters 
have been heralded and honored. 


For a century America had no art. 
For another hundred years it seemed 
that art was in the borning. But the 
birth was miraculous and Venus-like, 
and American art bounded into ma- 
turity almost with its conception. 
West, the first American painter to 
seek European training, took Rome 
by storm and had the Italians at his 
feet. Later he went to England, where 
he became President of the Royal 
Academy, and one of the master- 
teachers of his day. From that time 
until the present, American painters 
have won almost everything Europe 
could give in the way of commenda- 
tion. Three American painters have 
won every prize and medal which 
France has to give. One of the most 
treasured prizes which France bestows 
is reserved for native-born Frenchmen. 
But in three instances the rules have 
been rescinded on the awarding of 
this prize, and it has been conferred 
upon three American painters in spite 
of tradition and strict regulations. 

Even the skeptically inclined, who 
tend to view American artistic achieve- 
ment askance, must bow in acceptance 
of this European support and approval 
which has extended over a period of 
such long duration. ‘This skeptic must 
prepare himself to believe in American 
art which Europe has frequently de- 
clared to be peculiarly removed from 
the European production, though 
greatly influenced by it. Europe sees 
in the American art student a man 
who accepts and reveres tradition, but 
defies the way of tradition. Ina sum- 
ming up that is to the honor of the 
American artist, the fair HEuropean 
critic sees a production that comes into 
being through an artist who possesses 
an admirable freshness and enormous 
verve; an artistic statement recorded 
with a brilliant personal utterance 
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which must have come from untram- 
meled freedom, and remains an Amer- 
ican characteristic. This element is 
one the art of Europe has never had, 
and therefore could never have given 
to the American. 

Often the beginning of a reactionary 
movement seems to be more a matter 
of pique than of progression. Fre- 
quently, the outsider feels that personal 
pride, professional jealousy, thwarted 
ambition, social attainment or a desire 
for leadership, have fostered revolu- 
tionary projects. No doubt all of 
these elements enter into such an un- 
dertaking. But back of and under- 
lying it all is the ancient story of time 
and human effort: the quarrel of the 
old with the new; the lack of harmony 
between age and youth; tradition, and 
the break with tradition; the discover- 
ies of today and the requirements of 
tomorrow; the incomplete adjustment 
of the slow-going, plodding artist, and 
the mad flight of the imaginative 
genius. 

It was this kind of complication that 
brought into being the National Acad- 
emy of Design. The narrowness and 
the vindictiveness of the old society. 
The attitude of the New York Academy 
of Fine Arts, with John Trumbull as 
its President, caused the secession of 
the younger men under Samuel F. B. 
Morse, and the organization of a new 
society. ‘The purpose of all such asso- 
ciations is the same: to bring together 
people of kindred interest; to stimulate 
the members; to bring their work before 
the public; to establish and maintain 
standards, and in this instance, to give 
a worthy place to the artist-group in 
the growing city of New York. 

The separation of the two factions 
was rather a long process. That for 
a time it seemed possible to bring the 
new organization into being with only 


a change of leadership, speaks well 
for the kindly feeling and respect of 
the younger men for the parent organ- 
ization. But they were not making 
compromises, and when the overtures 
which were progressive and kind were 
rejected by the older society, nothing 
daunted, the others elected S. F. B. 
Morse their president, and began a 
separate career. 

samuel Finley Breese Morse, the 
first president of the National Academy 
of Design, was a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity, and very early determined to 
become an artist. Though they op- 
posed painting as a profession for 
their son, his parents consented to his 
studying art while in college, and there 
is an interesting family-group, still pre- 
served, which Morse did while he was 
an undergraduate. Immediately on 
his graduation, Morse proceeded to 
England to take up painting seriously. 
He worked hard, exhibited in the Royal 
Academy and took awards. He even 
took the gold medal for a single figure 
in sculpture. At the end of four years, 
Morse returned to America, and then 
his troubles began. ‘Though he asked 
prices that were moderate, and painted 
well, there was not a sufficiently prom- 
ising outlook to justify him in giving all 
his time to art. He turned to me- 
chanical invention, in which he had 
always shown skill, and made himself 
immortal with his telegraph, as well as 
independently wealthy, though he 
never forsook art entirely, and became 
a patron of it when by other means 
he acquired the power. 

Samuel Isham pays Morse a fine 
tribute in his “History of American 
Painting.’ He says in part: “It was 
a serious loss to art when painting 
ceased to be foremost in the thoughts 
of Morse. Without being a genius, this 
man was perhaps better calculated than 
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another to give in pictures the spirit 
of the difficult times from 1830 to 
1860. Morse was a man sound in 
mind and body, well born, well edu- 
cated, and both by birth and educa- 
tion in sympathy with his time. 
His ideals were not too far ahead of 
his public. In the best of his work 
there is a real painter’s feeling for his 
material. ‘The heads he paints have 
a soundness of construction the 
poses are graceful or interesting, the 
costumes skilfully arranged, and in 
addition he understands the charac- 
ter of his sitters, the men and women 
of the transition period, shrewd, capa- 
ble, but rather commonplace, lacking 
the cosmopolitan graces of a later 
day.”’ 

In his portrait of Lafayette, Morse 
has carried out the setting and the 
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QUEEN VICTORIA, BY THOMAS SULLY 


environment of the stereotyped grand 
style. At first glance there may seem 
little to commend the picture as a 
work of art. Upon a second glance, 
one begins to see how much better the 
painting is, because Morse was an 
artist. Undoubtedly Lafayette was a 
small man with a ponderous face. 
Morse posed him at the top of a stair- 
way; lowered the landscape; sur- 
rounded the whole scene with a beauti- 
fully handled sky—clouds that lower, 
and then break into a light that almost 
gleams, all retaining the factors which 
sustain the height for the figure. It is 
a nice bit of sentiment to include the 
portrait busts of Washington and 
Franklin, friends of Lafayette in France 
and during the Revolutionary War. 
(This picture was painted when La- 
fayette visited the United States.) 

The portrait of Mrs. De Forest is a 
fine example of Morse at his best. 
With nothing to detract from the 
beauty of the sitter, the painter has 
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devoted his skill to holding fast the 
personal charm and vivacity of a de- 
lightful woman. Morse chose to make 
the portrait strong with contrasts. 
It is little more than a study in black 
and white, to which the dark hair and 
eyes of the subject lend themselves 
perfectly. The white, which is ren- 
dered brilliantly in three places—the 
face, the neck, and the uppermost fold 
of the shawl—is tempered into the 
background beautifully by the pattern 
of the wrap in the lower foreground of 
the picture, and by the shading of the 
turban into shadow at the top. It is 
in looking at pictures like this that 
the student of American art history 
becomes convinced that he knows too 
little of the work of the good artists. 

Gilbert Stuart was a resident of 
Philadelphia when the National Acad- 
emy of Design was founded, and there- 
fore not eligible as an active member. 
But he was made an honorary member, 
and became an exhibitor. Stuart was 
the greatest artist to return from the 
Old World and identify his effort with 
contemporary American painters. 
From the very beginning of the associa- 
tion of the American art student with 
the masters of European painting, there 
has been a precocious ability in the 
American to analyze and ferret out 
the manners and methods of the 
teacher. Certainly Stuart did this. 
He seemed to have no real European 
artist-forebear. He had lived in Lon- 
don three years, had exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, and had a matured 
style quite his own, when he went to 
West. 

Stuart worked with great rapidity, 
for his time. He was able to take 
six sitters a day in London, never 
keeping one longer than an _ hour, 


or an hour and a half—the portrait 


was completed, at the longest, in four 


sittings. Stuart has less prettiness in 
his portraits than the great Englishmen 
who worked beside him. But there is 
much to say in favor of the character 
he reveals, and of the real worth and 
charm he can discover in the truth of 
a homely face. 

It may have been because of financial © 
involvement, but Gilbert Stuart claimed 
that he returned to America in order 
that he might paint Washington. It 
was after Stuart had spent two years 
in Boston that he went to Philadelphia, 
and there realized his desire to portray 
the greatest of the first great Americans. 
The likeness shown by the National 
Academy is the famous Landsdowne 
portrait, belonging to the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts. That 
the pose is dignified and in keeping 
with the character of Washington is 
to be seen at a glance, and in this 
picture reverence and gratitude for its 
existence renders the subject greater 
than the artist. 

An idea of his way of working may 
be had from the unfinished portrait 
of Mrs. Perez Morton (Worcester Mu- 
seum), one of the loveliest Stuart 
canvases in America. The face is 
finished. ‘The eyes are dark, the hair 
is black; the flesh tones are a mellowed 
white, with pale red lips, and delicately 
flushed cheeks. ‘The face is perfectly 
set in the nondescript scarf, which is 
blocked in with a few darkened lines, 
and a thin wash of white that shades 
into a suggested textile. As a sketch 
the picture gains in spontaneity and 
breadth of treatment; it also tells much 
of Stuart’s workmanship. 

Sully held the same kind of a mem- 
bership in the National Academy that 
Stuart did, because of his residence in 
Philadelphia. Sully was like many 
other young Americans who began an 
artist’s career. An early marriage in- 
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terfered with his study in England; 
but it was at last secured for him. 
Living on little more than bread and 
water for months, Sully made the 
most of his contacts with the old 
masters, the younger students, and 
West’s kindly guidance. Drawing at 
night, studying anatomy between 
times, and painting all day, he filled 
every minute, and insured success 
when he returned to America. 

A second trip to England brought 
release from financial care. ‘This time 
he spent two years or more, and filled 
the commission from the St. George 
Society for a portrait of the young 
Queen Victoria. The reproduction 
used is the sketch for the portrait, 
which hangs in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. ‘The portrait owned by the St. 
George Society, in Philadelphia, is 
full length, and shows Sully at his 
best—his best in several ways. His 
sitter failing in much that was queenly, 
the artist had to supply what the young 
girl lacked. Short in stature, if not 
actually dumpy, with eyes that bulged 
and a chin that receded, such a sub- 
ject would have taxed any well-in- 
tentioned artist. Sully posed the 
Queen on steps leading to the throne. 
Half way up she pauses, and looks 
back over her shoulder. The trailing 
royal robes give added height; the 
backward glance gives a front view 
of the face, displaying the good shoul- 
ders to the best possible advantage. 
The rich robe, with the additional 
gleam of the jewels and the crown, are 
accessories seldom found in a portrait 
by an American painter. 

John Neagle is one of the earlier 
men who occasionally painted a pic- 
turé+ o£ extraordinary, merit.. In" his 
one-man-show given by the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, last year, 
his portrait of Pat Lyon, the black- 
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smith, stood out as one of his best. 
Neagle has presented a fine centralized 
subject in the figure of the smith. 
The ample equipment of the shop 
furnished unusual material for still-life; 
the little boy shared a place of interest; 
while the scene from the window is an 
atmospheric contrast pleasing to see, 
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as well as a means of obtaining light. 

Up to this point in American paint- 
ing, the entire trend had been toward 
portraiture, when the human form was 
the subject of the artist. Woodville, 
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Eastman Johnson, Henry Inman, 
Charles C. Ingham and others made the 
small story-telling picture popular. It 
was invariably interesting. Often there 
was something comical about it. The 
picture was well painted, and the sur- 
rounding details were clearly and con- 
vincingly presented. The story was 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
CARMENCITA, BY WILLIAM MERRITT CHASE 


literally a bit of every-day life, and 
posed by those who lived it. “The 
Goose Raffle,” painted by W. 6%. 
Mount (1807-1868), is a perfect illus- 
tration of this type of picture. In 
fact, Mount’s work has much to com- 


mend it; in this example, the drawing 
is good, the figures are grouped to 
advantage, and they are placed in 
proper light, in good relation to each 
other, and they remain there, to the 
honor of the painter’s skill. 

Winslow Homer was related to this 
group, but became known in his later 
life in an entirely different phase of 
painting. ‘The figures which brought 
him his first recognition belong to the 
days of the Civil War, and his news- 
paper experience in the South. ‘The 
Carnival” is one of his best negro 
studies, recently acquired by the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. 

It was about 1880 that the old art 
societies were rejuvenated, winter ex- 
hibitions took on new life, and Amer- 
ican art became a factor in the larger 
eastern cities. Frank Duveneck, a 
few years before, had fallen upon the 
Royal Academy of Munich like an 
army—and “taken it’ single-handed. 
He won every prize they had to give: 
composition; classical drawing; figure- 
painting; still life; portraiture. In 
1875 he returned with about half a 
dozen pictures, and gave his first “‘one- 
man-show”’ in Boston. The critics 
gave him the highest praise. Boston, 
assisted by William Morris Hunt, had 
been gradually waking up to new con- 
ditions, and new elements in the trend 
of modern art, and they offered Du- 
veneck every inducement to locate 
there permanently. New York City 
was much less taken with his work, 
while in Cincinnati, his home city, the 
response to his exhibition was not 
sufficient to deter him from returning 
to Europe for further study. 

A large company of American art 
students went with him. Young and 
enthusiastic, almost without exception, 
these men made a place for themselves 
in the art world, and became known on 
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WINIFRED DySART, BY GEORGE FULLER 


both sides of the Atlantic. William 
Merritt Chase, John W. Alexander, 
Frank Currier, Walter Shirlaw, Theo- 
dore Wendell, Julian Storey, Julius 
Rolshoven, Frederick Vinton, Carl 
Marr, Oliver Dennett Grover, Bacher 
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and others made up the student group 
who worked with untiring zeal, in the 
Munich days. They went to Polling 
to save money; they shared objects in 
painting their still life; they posed for 
each other when poverty and circum- 
stances made models scarce; they went 
into Munich to exhibit; they went to 
Florence to study the Florentine mas- 
ters; they tarried in Rome. When they 
descended upon Venice they fraternized 
with Whistler, and even the shy, unap- 
proachable John Sargent became one of 
them during these months in Italy, 
where, as with eyes like eagles, with- 
out limitation to their physical endur- 
ance, with an insatiable appetite for 
work, with the irresistible energy of 
the American student, they traveled 
and studied. 

The portrait of Professor Loeffts, a 
fellow student at the Royal Academy, is 
the picture which will represent Duve- 
neck in the Centennial exhibition. This 
canvas is a treasure, especially valued 
by the Cincinnati Museum, which has 
refused again and again the effort of 
Munich to purchase the portrait for 
its Modern Gallery. The painting as it 
stands is the work of one day, and one 
sitting, plus the patience and interest of 
the sitter, and the enthusiastic, un- 
erring judgment of the artist. As a 
picture, the canvas is beautiful. The 
freshness remains, the color is rich, the 
simplicity is powerful, and the portrait 
is one that will make a lasting impres- 
sion. ‘There is sufficient evidence in 
any work of Duveneck’s to place him 
where, as painter, teacher, or man of 
discernment, he belongs. While the 
whole art-world regrets the shortness 
of the time during which he painted, 
it is gratifying that so much of his 
work, in every stage of completion, is 
available for study. Of the group of 
painters associated so pleasantly with 
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him during the student years, he was 
the only man to remain true to the 
darker treatment of the canvas. He 
looked on with understanding; in a 
way he believed in the new movement; 
he saw that in following out the new 
way of seeing, a real contribution 
would be made: to modern art. He 
painted the well-known portrait of Mrs. 
Duveneck after having seen the work 
Ofebastien Le Page; but; while he 
anticipated much from it, the result 
was a matter he was willing to leave to 
others, and Duveneck never entered 
the fold of the Impressionists. 

When the Duveneck group returned 
to America, they took up their work 
seriously, desirous above all else to 
achieve a place for American art. 


William Merritt Chase was for a long 
time one of the greatest factors in bring- 
ing creditable American art before the 
American public. It is impossible to 
obtain an idea of Chase’s work with one 
picture. He worked in oil, pastel, in 
black and white, and in water-color. 
The range of his subject-matter is quite 
as comprehensive: still-life, genre, land- 
scape and portraiture all engrossed 
him. Nor was that all. Chase grew 
with the years. . «I here are excellent 
examples of his work all along the way 
of his artistic career. Several of the best 
products of his early days hang in 
Munich and in Paris; he is represented 
in almost every Museum in the United 
States, and his worth is well known, 
but one looks aghast at the idea of one 
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picture typifying Chase. One figure 
posed in the center of the canvas, 
purely as a pattern and a paintable 
subject, with no literary attractions for 
the observer, painted often with mas- 
terly skill, is the type of composition 
which rises at once to the mind’s eye, 
as a Chase figure-piece. His still-life 
presents the glistening surface of an 
onion, as beautifully as if it were the 
noblest textile; the iridescence, and 
wet slickness of a fish, until it is slip- 
pery; the richer iridescence of a dried 
herring, a bit of glass or a jewel, until 
it is a magnificent color note. The 
last word has in no way been said for 
William Merritt Chase; he was one of 
the best American artists. 

Those who believe that America, by 
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way of her painting, has made a dis- 
tinctive contribution to the artistic 
production of the century, may point 
with pride to the work of the artists 
noted in the following pages. It is 
perfectly safe to say for these American 
painters, that while there may have 
been those who foreshadowed them, not 
one had a prototype; not one, when he 
had matured his artistic speech, had 
anything especially strong that was 
not his own. Each was vitally inter- 
ested in his time, thoroughly cognizant 
of passing tendencies in his profession. 
Each in some way identified himself 
with an interesting problem—often a 
living issue—but retained a marked 
individuality which as time passes will 
give his creative effort greater con- 
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sideration and a higher place. These 
men stand so entirely alone, that they 
will be scanned separately. 

Sir Edwin Abbey—born at Phila- 
delphia in 1852—came into paintnig 
by way of being an illustrator. And 
as a painter, he chose to retain the 
story-telling character of subject-mat- 
ter. He then began the stupendous 
task of making all the detail of his 


ing of compelling character. The 
artist obtains his heart’s desire in the © 
effect he has upon those who view this 
canvas; no one is able to pass it by. 
The three central figures and the three 
to the right would make in themselves 
six superb studies if they were taken 
alone. This is the cost, to an artist, 


of a group. To neglect one single, 
prominent character would be to sacri- 
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pictures historically correct. He car- 
ried this research to the smallest trifle; 
he spent a fortune in obtaining little 
objects which would complete his his- 
torical presentations. Shoe-buckles, 
buttons, sword-hilts, bits of textile, 
velvet, satin, and damask, something to 
reveal the character of a rare brocade— 
all enter into the pictures of Abbey. 
“The Penance of Hleanor”’ is a paint- 


fice the whole, but the study, time, 
talent and skill in painting, given to 
one small figure of real artistic value, 
would achieve a masterpiece if occu- 
pying a canvas alone. 

It is a lamentable fact that there is 
so little of the work of George Fuller, 
and that his productive period was so 
short. In his painting there is rare 
beauty, great individuality—some- 
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thing pathetically remote, not quite 
hopeless, but grave and melancholy. 
Fuller felt that he was failing as an 
artist, and on the death of his father 
and older brother, he forsook his art to 
assume the responsibilities of sup- 
porting his widowed mother and the 
remaining children. Having decided 
to give up his painting, he prepared for 
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the sacrifice by stealing away to Europe 
for six months, during which time he 
lived in the galleries, communing with 
those who had carried to the heights 
the art he was forsaking. Upon his 
return, he went back to the New Eng- 
land farm and undertook to force a 
living for the family from its rocky, 
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barren soil. For years he toiled, say- 
ing little or nothing of his art. When 
the mood was on him, Fuller stole away 
and painted. After twenty years of 
hard labor on the farm, heart-sick and 
weary, with things going steadily from 
bad to worse while debt piled up and 
the mortgage remained a fixture he was 
prevailed upon by his friends to give a 
one-man-show in Boston. Ten or 
twelve canvases were dragged from 
their hiding-place and exhibited. In 
the first days, the few pictures which 
were sold paid the mortgage. The re- 
maining eight years of his life, there was 
a ready market for his work. No one 
else has done what Fuller accomplished; 
his figures nearly always hold an ex- 
pectant pose, portraying dread, fright, 
or a wistfulness amounting almost to 
prayer. He enshroudsi themes 
barely penetrable mist that adds mys- 
tery and an elusive element which 
holds the observer entranced. ‘This 
makes their interest a little more than 
merely human, though not quite un- 
earthly. ‘“‘Winifred Dysart,’’ owned by 
the Worcester Museum, in Massachu- 
setts, is a splendid example of this kind. 
In “And She Was. a Witch,” which 
hangs with the Academy exhibition, the 
charm of landscape is added to the 
figures. There is a richness about the 
earth as Fuller paints it, but one feels 
distinctly the artist’s love of his pig- 
ment in the treatment of the canvas. 
A very different feeling, born of his 
early training as both sculptor and 
painter, is manifest in the work of 
Thomas Eakins. To those who for 
years had esteemed him highly for 
this very sculptural quality in the 
handling of his canvases, the slowly 
growing public comprehension of his 
value as an artist is very gratifying. 
In’ “The Chess Players,” the-art stae 
dent will notice at once how well 
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Eakins has posed the sitters for the 
picture. The pyramidal group in the 
foreground falls naturally into the ac- 
cepted triangular good-form of com- 
position, which is not forced. ‘There is 
additional strength in the second tri- 
angle, which lies rhythmically outside 
the first, and is formed by the small 
table, with its glistening glassware, 
the back of the chair—from which the 
disturbed player in anxiety for his 
game has pulled away—and the picture 
hanging over the mantel. Such things 
are small points, but they make or ruin 
a picture, and it is the big man who 
does not fall down upon such detail. 

A man of rare mind and ability was 
John LaFarge. Without intending to 
be an artist, he was made one by his 
Sheer love of the beautiful, his non- 
acceptance of the theories and practice 
of the professional leaders in the art 
world, and his interest in the problems 
of the day. ‘These things, his meeting 
with prominent artists in the old and 
the new worlds and two severe illnesses 
which gave him time for mature delib- 
eration, decided the matter, and La- 
Farge cast his lot with those who 
follow the Will-o-the-Wisp of creative 
work. His painting is full of meaning 
and character to the art student and 
to other painters; but La Farge speaks 
most clearly to the connoisseur. His 
“Muse of Painting” runs the scale of 
blues and greens. Though the sim- 
plicity of the composition makes it 
at first appear an easy painting to 
grasp, it soon develops that by the 
inch there is something to see in it. 
The whole intricacy of La Farge is 
declared in the picture, and he becomes 
the earliest of the apostles of light in 
America, led by Hunt, and in his 
interest going further than anyone else. 

Elihu Vedder was a man of marked 
personality. His work is unique, un- 
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like that of any other artist. No one 
more completely abandoned himself 
to a mannerism; he combined a rhyth- 
mical, swirling motive with the princi- 
pal subject of many of his compositions. 
In “The Keeper of the Threshold,”’ re- 
produced on the cover of this issue, 
Vedder has increased his problem by 
the difficulties of filling a circular 
space. Effortlessly the painter wrestles 
with an exceedingly trying pair of 
motives. ‘The first is a straight hori- 
zontal line beginning with the three 
lily-like forms, or rosettes, in the fore- 
ground. This line parallels itself with 
each rising step. The second motive is 
the ascending, serpentine mass, which 
has nothing in common with a straight 
line, but merges itself with the encir- 
cling vapor of the rayless halo. Witha 
touch of absolute dare-deviltry, Vedder 
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sends up from either hand a wavering 
flame. To all intents and purposes 
those flames are vertical straight lines, 
but they do not disturb. ‘The figure 
possesses beauty and strength; the 
whole partakes of the spirit of a vestal 
deity, classical in feeling but expressed 
with Vedder’s peculiarly individual 
manner. 

Abbott Thayer was without pre- 
cedent in his style, and remains without 
followers. His portraits of women and 
winged figures are among his best 
known pictures. His figures are 
usually large and massive; there is no 
action in them, but great dignity and 
plasticity. The trend of Thayer’s art 
is toward the classical, but the sub- 
jects and treatment are modern. Heis 
most successful in avoiding prettiness, 
and in securing strength and real 
beauty. While Thayer’s women are 
almost amazonian in size, there is 
something exceedingly gentle and ten- 
der in their character, and whether 
they be mothers or maids, the charm of 
purity and of womanly reserve is 
always present. 

It is difficult to find in the art of 
John W. Alexander’s maturer years 
any remaining evidence of his Munich 
period. Everything that came from 
his easel seemed to be going further and 
further toward the light, toward phases 
that were baffling, yet he painted them 
well. “The Ring,’ owned by the 
Metropolitan Museum, is an excellent 
example of the problem of sunlight. 
It also shows the quality of facility 
which is always present in the work of 
Alexander. As he left a picture, there 
is never anything to indicate that it 
had been difficult to paint. 

Among the American painters known 
better in the old world than in the 
United States is Max Bohm. Almost 
every painting which was shown in 
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New York for his memorial exhibition 
had hung in the Royal Academy of 
England and in the Paris Salon. The 
portrait of Mrs. Bohm, used as an 
illustration, is one of the finest things 
Bohm ever did. Using the sea for 
the background, the artist takes ad- 
vantage of the breeze to catch the flying 
veil as a logical bit of motion, which 
adds greatly to the picture. No other 
painter used his pigment quite as Bohm 
did. He worked very slowly; taking 
months to complete a composition. 
He encompassed a character of bold- 
ness in his painting, but while it gave 
strength and breadth to the rendition, 
it did more: it effaced the time ele- 
ment, and in regarding his pictures one 
feels that they will always bespeak 
sympathy and appreciation, and that 
in standard they will increase with the 
years to come. 

George Bellows was a big man, pos- 
sessed of a big vision, and a big art. 
Personally he was unassuming and 
most agreeable to meet. Perhaps the 
best key to his painting is to be found 
in his lithographs. It is in them that 
he reveals his love and reverence for 
Michel Angelo. It is in the clinch, the 
poses, and in the taut muscles of his 
gladiators that one sees Bellows’ tran- 
scription of the Italian master. In 
his character studies and portraits—for 
the average person who looks at pic- 
tures—Bellows was at his best. These 
pictures are strong, truthful, full of 
character, and given out in a way that 
convinces one of the sincerity of the 
man and of his independence—and by 
way of such spendid achievement, and 
such sincerity, George Bellows has 
taken his place among the best Amer- 
ican artists. 

John Singer Sargent became active 
in the art world just as painting was 
forsaking literature and becoming a 
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pure art; as better things were be- 
coming best; as black was making way 
for white; as a glory of color was 
transplanting sombre hues. Over a 
period of fifty years, Sargent was 
actually seeing with an artist’s eye. 
He was a vital force in the realm of 
painting, and there is much to be 
learned from the individual achieve- 
ment of this one American artist. 
The technique of Sargent seemed to be 
what the occasion required. ‘The 
treatment of each portrait was a mas- 
terly presentation of what he saw. 
In “The Sulphur Match,” the char- 
acter of abandonment, easy indiffer- 
ence and placid acceptance of the 
minute is revealed quite as plainly by 
the garments of the woman, and the 
hooking of her shoe-heels upon the 
chair-round, as by her facial expression. 
In the portrait of Robert Louis Steven- 
son the temperament, the whimsical, 
fancifully imaginative mind, is shown 
by the surroundings. ‘The sitter’s ner- 
vous restlessness is shown by his pose, 
and by the hesitancy in his inter- 
rupted walk—which is the pose. Sar- 
gent caught in that picture every 
qualifying element that could interpret 
the thoughtful sensitiveness of the 
writer. 
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In “A -Vele Gonfie,’’ one of the 
famous Wertheimer portraits, there is 
great spirit. Nothing could be further 
removed from the other two paintings 
than this dashing, well-dressed, laugh- 
ing woman, who apparently waits only 
a second for the observer to admire her, 
and then rushes on with the wind which 
blew her into view. 

In painting men and women, Sar- 
gent is virtually their spokesman; pow- 
erless as to what he may do, his limi- 
tation being placed very emphatically 
by what he sees before him. ‘The 
painter may choose his sitter. After 
that there remains to him his virtuosity, 
his penetrating sight, some trite ac- 
quisitions and a few clever eliminations, 
then he paints what he feels and thinks. 

There is a very definite change in the 
treatment of portraiture since the time 
of Gilbert Stuart, but these reproduc- 
tions have proven that there have been 
masters all along the way. The un- 
fortunate feature of so brief an article 
as this is that all painters cannot come 
into it. Some of these American 
painters were great; all of these Amer- 
ican painters were good, with some 
great work to their credit. 
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PRIMITIVE MAN IN A MUSEUM 


By JANNETTE May Lucas 


_ HE world was old, as 
- geologists count age, 
when man emerged to 
, play his part in that 
time—now continually 
_  -@ & _ pushed backward— 
PirtpowN Man which historians call 

pre-history. We have 
no Time Machine projecting us back- 
ward to enable us to see Primitive Man 
in his own form; no 
means of transport 
can enable us to view 
within an hour the 


varied conditionsamid 
which he had his 
being. But within 


a museum hall, in- 
spired by such a stu- 
dein as =) Professor 
Henry Fairfield Os- 
born, the knowledge 
of the years may be 
locked into a few 
cases of specimens. 
Descended from no 
known ape either 
living or fossil, there 
can be no doubt that 
ape and man alike 
shared a common an- 
Céctam itsell’ as. yet 
unknown. Even the lately discovered 
Australopithecus africanus, after much 
discussion, can but serve to illumine the 
pastalittle more. Notstrange, surely. 
When death came to the forest-dwell- 
ing, although probably not arboreal, 
creatures in those primeval woods the 
bodies quietly disintegrated into the 
leaves of the forest floor with no water 
to turn them into enduring stone. 
Still, here and there, one fell into 
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stream, drinking-hole or flood and was 
preserved that living man might read 
the story of his dawn. 

It is no mere conjecture, however, 
but careful study of known conditions 
which leads scientists to the conclusion 
that in all probability the Asiatic con- 
tinent formed the background of that 
great natural drama which wasachieved 
through slow ages of gradual change. 
Evolving through 
millions of years, pos- 
sibly from such a form 
as the Propliopithecus 
found in the Oligo- 
celles Ol aucy ptaethe 
lost ancestors of the 
living apes as well 


as the pre-human 
ancestors of man 
branched=.off and 
specialized. Several 


million years of man- 
like ancestry must lie 
behind the ape-man 
Pithecanthropus  erec- 
tus. ‘This most prim- 
itive of all known 
human creatures lived 
in Java when that 
country was a part 
of the Asian mainland, 
and contemporaneous with him were a 
group of elephants called Stegodons, 
rhinoceros and bison related to living 
forms, and arboreal apes. Though 
known only from a skull-cap, femur, 
bit of chin and some less important 
fragments, there can be no doubt that, 
however low his brain power, Pithe- 
canthropus was in truth a man. 
Perhaps it seems impossible to say 
that we are reasonably sure how this 
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fragmentary creature actually looked, 
but this is one of the details which 
makes primitive man in a museum of 
especial interest. For here are not 
only casts of the bone fragments them- 
selves, but a restoration “‘in the flesh”’: 
and if it seems surprising, a little 
thought will show that it is only an 
outcome of scientific study. For if a 
man has given his life to accurate 


knowledge of bones individually and as 
they are related one to another, from a 
known fragment he may build up the 
connected bones with reasonable cer- 
tainty. From thence the steps are 
easy. Many experiments, much careful 
weighing and measuring, have estab- 
lished the amount of flesh over the bony 
structure of the skull to within the most 
minute fraction. By the application of 
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this knowledge Dr. J. H. McGregor has 
caused not only Puthecanthropus but 
his successors to stand before us. 

In these studies of primitive man, 
as in so many of our interests, Europe 
has given us a very great amount of the 
material. The earliest fragment, the 
massive lower jaw belonging to Homo 
heidelbergensis, was not found until 
1907 near the city from which the name 
is taken. The deposits in which it was 
found indicate that this creature lived 
in that period called the Second Inter- 
Glacial, when the great glaciers had 
retreated from much of Europe and a 
climate not unlike 
that of the present 
prevailed. Bear, 
deer and moose, as 
well as mammoth 
and, rhinoceros, 
abounded in_ the 
heavy forests. 

Following this per- 
iod_ glaciers again 
swept over a great 
portion of Europe: 
ieee cold,» biting 
winds—but few save 
such animals as were 
built to withstand 
arctic conditions re- 
mained. Reindeer, 
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woolly mammoth and woolly rhino- 
ceros lived through the bleak period— 
20,000 years, some geologists say— 
in fair abundance. Still, this, the 
Third Glacial Period, was not so severe 
as that which preceded it, and in much 
of Europe there was a climate not un- 
like that of the steppe country today. 
Undoubtedly some animals may have 
lived over in the milder valleys, yet the 
stag, aurochs and wisent, as well as the 
horses, tell of a type of fauna built to 
endure hardship. Whether any man- 
creature survived we do not know; no 
bones have been found contemporane- 
ous with animals of 
thestimes ay eG Lucre 
ptemtaces.., Ol «Hide 
implements. 

In the Greek tales 
—dare we call them 
ancient ~nows=—it 
was the divine gift of 
fire which signified 
man’s progress. Be- 
fore man may have 
cooked he had evi- 
dently developed a 
technique, crude 
though it was, in 
the making of wea- 
pons to secure food. 
Largely the matter 
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of chance as to form, with but a few 
poor strokes to make them better, flints 
are found clearly telling of human 
touches—the heralds of man’s mastery 
of machinery, of his creation of the 
complex arts of civilization. As to 
whether these ar- 
chaic tools are to be 
properly dated 
from the Second 
Interglacial or from 
the’ >Ehird “Inter 
glacial period may 
still be disputed: 
it seems safe to say 
that these earliest 
paleoliths were of 
the type used both 
by Heidelberg Man 
and by the next 
later race, the Pilt- 
down. 
Eoanthropus, po- 
etically called the 
Dawn-Man, found 
near Piltdown, Sus- 
sex, was the first 
find with a fairly 
complete skull. 
Clearly man had 
gone some distance 
on his long journey 
to have developed, 
as his brain-capa- 
city indicates, some 
power of speech, some, power of 
reason. He had become man_ in- 
deed, although still thick-necked and 
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with the protruding jaw of an ape. 
That Piltdown man was but a clumsy 
artificer his flints have already told us. 

From the time of Piltdown man the 
tale of the years runs fairly clear, even 
if the records are not quite continuous. 
One great race, the 
Neanderthal, seems 
to have dominated 
the world. _—Scat- 
tered from southern 
France to Croatia, 
from Africa to Eng- 
land, varying slight- 
ly in certain skele- 
tal” poimmtsaeeiere 
can yet be no doubt 
that the man of the 
next 100,000 years 
is of one great kind. 
And because he had 
begun’ stowaiveman 
groups, to dwell in 
shelters and to bury 
his dead, we know 
much more about 
him. Large-headed, 
clearly capable of 
thought — though 
not of our type of 
brain thick- 
necked, long-armed 
with bent knees and 
short, heavy body, 


there is an _ ines- 
capable sense of brute power about 
this remote ancestor. It is not 


hard to imagine his ferocity as a 


sae 
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hunter, nor his success in catching a 
swift quarry, pursued now with far 
better weapons. 

Perhaps it was the need for flints for 
the many new tools that Neanderthal 
man developed to his use, or possibly it 
was the changing climate, that drove 
these primeval beings to live in 
shelters. Doubtless in the ease of 
spring and summer the river-cliffs with 
their rock-shelters near the flints were 
desirable at once for material and as 
vantage ground from which to spy the 
great migrations of animals moving 
along the valleys. Yet once more the 
world was changing. ‘The bitter winds 
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and snows of lengthening winters were 
but forerunners of the shorter summers 
of another period of ice. Far from his 
dim ancestor as he had gone, man was, 
as he still is, an animal. Other crea- 
tures, hunger-driven and dying in the 
cruel glacial snows, sought crannies and 
holes in rocks as refuge. Neanderthal 
man must have won his dwelling dearly, 
filching it from its fierce animal owners, | 
the great cave bear and cave lion, whose 
return and attack must have been a 
thing of constant dread. Nor were the 
caves constant protection. The milder 
seasons must have brought constant 
seepage of water, and it is at the mouths 
of these caverns that life seems to have 
gone on. Here, too, are found the 
“hearths.’’ For Prometheus’ gift wasat 
last his, and as the records of the Nean- 
derthal age are read, we find that man 
had begun to cook—more probably to 
char—his food and use portions of 
bone to supplement flint in his imple- 
ments. 

It was left for the succeeding race, 
the Cro-Magnon, however, to be light- 
ened by the Un- 
dying Fire it- 
self—not only 
to ornament 
those bones, but 
to produce really 
orca atl ean 
all human _his- 
tory few things 
are more amaz- 
iicteetnatie = (he 
sudden _ disap- 
pearance of the 
widely spread 
Neanderthal 
race and its re- 
placement by a 
totally different 
type of man. 
Probably  origi- 
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nating in Asia, and not impossibly in- 
vading Europe from an easterly direc- 
tion, the Cro-Magnons were a race 
thousands of years in the making. Tall 
and splendidly built, with a magnifi- 
cent brain capacity, there can be no 
doubt of both their physical and mental 
power—and its companion esthetic 
faculty. It is to the Cro-Magnons 
that the marvelous cave paintings 
belong, studies as living to-day as they 
were thousands of years ago when the 
artists could see their animal subjects 
roaming the forests in the cold, dry air. 
Why they painted in the recesses of 
caves we may never know; whether the 
walls were better, or whether religious 
fervor drove these early artists to 
struggle with the faltering light of 
smoky stone lamps. Whatever the 
motive, we can but feel awed admira- 
tion for men who could so triumphantly 
surmount such incredible difficulties 
that it is impossible to think of them as 


primitive. That so magnificent a race 
could disperse without descendants 
seems a thing of fancy rather than fact, 
yet one of the great problems of archae- 
ologists and ethnologists today is the 
question of just who may be con- 
sidered the possible living Cro- 
Magnons. 

After this great race came a time 
when several smaller racial elements 
predominated in different portions of 
Europe, individual in their develop- 
ment of flints and bone, and, in the light 
of Cro-Magnon achievement, produc- 
ing inferior cave paintings. With the 
beginning of our present climate, com- 
munication with the north opened and 
the Neolithic period, spreading from 
the hunters of the north and the lake- 
dwellers of central Europe to Africa, 
became in Egypt that period of man’s 
life at which historians begin their tale 
of the years. 
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Colonos hears the nightingales no more; 

Vanished the shady planes of Academe; 

Yet still the sages muse and poets dream 
Where shrunk Ilyssus laves an arid shore; 
And still whene’er the moon’s pale glories pour 

On shattered architrave and marble beam, 

Athene’s fane, the perfect, the supreme, 
Assumes the majesty that once it wore. 


O mourn no grandeur passed, no beauty fled! 
Our city is from change a thing apart, 

And still has power to rapture and control. 
Seek not her living presence with the dead; 
She ts the day-star of the waking heart, 

The sun that lights each visionary soul. 
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—George Meason Whicher 


SABRATHA AND LEPTIS MAGNA 
THE GLORIES OF ROMAN TRIPOLITANIA 


By Guipo Caza 


|RCHAKEOLOGICAL 
discoveries made in 
Tripolitania are ver- 
itable revelations for 
all because, though 
the neighboring 
French colonies of 
Tunis and Algeria have for many 
years yielded rich Punic and Roman 
finds, Tripolitania has not been visited 
except by hurried travelers, whose 
observations and descriptions have not 
allowed us to anticipate the sumptuous- 
ness of the vestiges of Rome. 

Oea [Tripoli] had kept the Arch of 
Marcus Aurelius, the sole monument 
which revealed her Roman _ origin, 
hidden under the pitiable garment 
given it by the Arabs and Turks. This 
has now been liberated from over- 
crowding modern filth and surrounded 
by a “zone of respect,’’ which has been 
laid out as a charming garden. The 
demolition of the wretched little Tri- 
politan houses still standing in front of 
it will soon make it visible to all who 
disembark at Tripollt. 


The arch, erected through the muni- 
ficence of C. Calpurnius Celsus to com- 
memorate the victory over the Par- 
thians in 165 A. D., stood in the centre 
of the ancient city at the intersection of 
the two principal roads of the colony. 
It is a quadrifront structure, the two 
narrower fronts being on the Cardo, the 
two wider on the Decumano. Four 
pilasters built of large blocks of 
Pentelic marble carry the cupola, an 
admirable construction of trapezoidal 
blocks which form an octagonal calotte 
only four inches in thickness, placed, by 
means of a singular constructive ex- 
pedient, over the top of the rectangular 
arch with openings underneath, which 
are closed by heavy architraves. The 
summit of the arch terminated, prob- 
ably, in acusp. ‘The niches on the east 
and west sides were intended for hon- 
orary statues of the two emperors, one 
of which, representing Lucius Verus, 
has been found, and is in the museum at . 
Tripoli. Two other niches may, per- 
haps, have contained the statues of the 
donors, who were notabilities of the 
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THE GREAT AMPHITHEATRE OF SABRATHA FOUND IN THE LAST EXCAVATIONS 


colony. The entire arch is richly 
decorated... Around the vaults are 
Apollo and Minerva in chariots, drawn 
by griffins and winged sphinxes; below 
them, prisoners and trophies of arms, 
and, under the arches, a decorative 
motive common in Roman art: vine- 
tendrils twined in spirals. 

The vestiges of Rome are, however, 
not numerous in the capital of the 
colony, and the archaeologists full well 
knew they need not look for tokens of 
the Roman Empire at Tripoli so much 
as along the coast and in the interior, 
where successive dominations have 
been less able to efface and degrade the 
remains of the antique civilization. As 
Minister of Foreign Affairs di San 
Giuliano had sent a mission into Libya 
in 1910, composed of Professors Halb- 
herr, Aurigemma and Beguinot, to 
make archaeological reconnaissances in 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitania—the first 
sign of our interest in those lands we 
were to conquer a year later—Dr. 
Aurigemma was sent to Tripoli as In- 


spector of Public Monuments in 1912 
by the Director of Fine Arts. To him, 
in fact, are due the first restoration of 
the Arch of Marcus Aurelius and the 
foundation of the Museum in which are 
collected all that had been dispersed 
under the Turkish régime: not merely 
the objects found in the new excava- 
tions—such, for example, as funeral 
trinkets, and, especially, great numbers 
of glass objects in perfect condition 
from the Tripolitan necropolis on the 
beach—but also some very beautiful 
colored mosaics brought in from a 
countryhouse, discovered in 1914 by 
our soldiers in a place called Zliten, 
between Homs and Misurata. 

We have, therefore, succeeded in 
determining on the conquered soil the 
phases of a flourishing civilization that 
scattered farmhouses and country 
homes all along the coast in the vicinity 
of the three largest cities: Oea (Tripoli), 
Sabratha and Leptis. And when, two 
years ago, the complete conquest and 
pacification of the whole country, and 
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the settlement of the political and 
colonial situation through the intelli- 
gence and wisdom of the Governor, 
Count Volpi, had guaranteed absolute 
security of possession to us, the 
Governor himself desired that the 
sporadic archaeological reconnais- 
sances be followed up by great excava- 
tions at Sabratha and Leptis. ‘These 
now permit us to announce to the world 
the conquest of a monumental zone 
which not only equals, but is perhaps 
superior to, any other in northern 
Africa. The results attained are testt- 
fied to by such luminous witnesses of 
Roman culture, resurrected by the 
energy of Italy, that a distinct addition 
has been made to the patrimony of 
modern civilization, which will recog- 
nize and assimilate its noble and vivi- 
fying educational power. 

Little more than the name of Sab- 
ratha was known until recently. A 
few scattered notices left to us by the 
ancients did not permit us to re- 
construct its history, to recast its life 
or to appreciate its original importance. 
It must have been an emporium of con- 
sequence, situated about eighty kuil- 
ometers west of Tripoli. It was 
founded by those intrepid and skillful 
mariners, the Phoenicians, around a 
natural harbor, and became the outlet 
of a great caravan-route that led to the 
coast from the far-distant Fezzan, and 
from ancient Cydamus, 
now Ghadames, on the 
Algerian border. Yet 
beside its presumed ac- 
tivity under the Car- 
thaginian dominion and 
the fact that it sided 
with the Romans in the 
war between Rome and 
Jugurtha, nothing is 
known of it as an em- 
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except that it had the right to coin 
money and to name its own magis- 
trates. The most important notice 
of it in relation to the Empire comes 
neither from Africa nor from the 
ancient writers, but from Ostia, the 
commercial emporium of the whole 
Mediterranean. There in the third 
century of our era a Statio Sabra- 
thenstum was maintained, an office for 
the representatives of the merchants of 
Sabratha. Moreover, the name Sab- 
ratha is illustrious for two reasons: it 
was the birthplace of Domitilla, who 
became the consort of Vespasian; and 
it absolved from an absurd accusation 
of magic that brilliant orator, the 
philosopher Apuleius, who defended 
himself against his calumniators before 
the tribunal of Sabratha, presided over 
by the Proconsul Claudius Maximus, 
in an harangue sparkling with wit and 
humor. ‘This was in the year 157 A. D. 

Tripolitania was invaded by the 
Vandals and, after their brief dominion, 
by the Byzantines, who brought a new 
ser es of wars upon the region. ‘These 
ended only in 548, and from them dates 
a large part of the fortifications which 
were constructed over antique Roman 
edifices. Sabratha held within her 
walls a temple dedicated to the Virgin, 
Procopius affirms. ‘The city became a 


heap of ruins after the Arab invasion, 
when the Berber natives offered a 
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sanguinary, heroic resistance in the 
year 643. 

The very brief history of the city is, 
therefore, lacking in eloquence. In- 
stead, the archaeological reconnais- 
sances, the excavations, and the finding 
of numerous long inscriptions have 
made it once more throb with life. The 
city lay all along the sea, and is now 
known in almost its whole extent, 
which was considerable. The two 
mausolea and the amphitheatre have 
revealed its eastern extremity, while 
the port and the 
capitol are almost 
in the centre. The 
amphitheatre, more 
than half of which 
has been brought to 
light after only a 
few months’ work, 
discloses the im- 
portance of the city 
and the size of its 
population, for it is 


only one - third 
smaller than the 
Colosseum. eis 


a suggestive ruin, 
this ellipse of seats, 
built of the local 
limestone, which is 
so soft that it scales off in contact 
with wind and water. We had the good 
fortune to see it populated with hun- 


WAS 


dreds of natives enveloped in the white. 


burnus, almost giving the impression of 
the spectators of ancient times wrapped 
in the Roman toga. 

Excavation has revealed the pecu- 
liarities of its construction. A high 
wall, supported by a solidly constructed 
vault and separated from the upper 
rows of seats, permitted the more 
fortunate spectators to watch the 
gladiatorial combats from  close-by. 
The underground chambers at either 


How ONE OF THE MANY STATUES OF LEPTIS 
FOUND 


side of the principal entrance have also 
been explored. They were intended as 
dens for the wild beasts and as storage- 
rooms for the apparatus used in the 
games. The popularity of this monu- 
ment is proven by an inscription which 
recalls to memory the gladiatorial 
contests—lasting five days—which 
were offered to the city by the munifi- 
cent Gaius Fulvius Pudens. In this 
way the son continued the traditional 
generosity of his father, who had 
adorned Sabratha with twelve marble 
fountains, even 
bringing the water 
for them at his own © 
expense. 

Although this 
amphitheatre—the 
only one thus far 
known in Tripoli- 
tania = teaAsures 
approximately 2441 
by 1890 feet (62 x 
49. metres).,and, 1s 
the second in size 
in Africa, coming 
next to that of E]l- 
Djem, we wished to 
search elsewhere at 
Sabratha for the 
imprint of the do- 
Mimo or komme. (Dr. Bartoccini, 
the very young archaeologist who 
has directed the excavations with ad- 
mirable energy and intelligence for 
the past two years, led us to the ruins 
of the major temple of the colony, the 
Capitolium. Nothing remains of it now 
except three cellae for the statues of 
Jove, Juno and Minerva, elevated on a 
podium, to which we ascend by a broad 
stairway divided into two branches by 
a large altar. One of these consecrated 
statues has been found, a colossal 
bust—Jovi Africanus—with a lofty 
pedestal of Greek marble, bearing the 
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inscription of the donor. This good- 
humored Jove of Sabratha stands en- 
throned in front of the central cella. 
Though modeled without delicacy of 
treatment, after the most usual type of 
the statues of the supreme god of the 
Romans, it seems majestic to us, and 
especially imposing here among the 


in a pagan edifice, with an octagonal 
basin in the centre, used for baptism 
by immersion. A series of sepulchral 
inscriptions found in the excavations 
allow us to date it from the close of the 
fourth century of our era. What pitiful 
hand, wishing to preserve it during the 
ages, could have hidden the august 
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white ruins of an African temple; a 
bulwark of the religion that linked this 
distant colony directly with Rome and 
the Empire. 

When Christianity became strong 
enough to plant its church here also, it 
decreed that the emblem of the new 
Faith, the mystic sign of the cross, 
should triumph close beside _ the 
Capitol. This church is an apsidal hall 
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image of this Capitoline Jove in the 
subterranean chambers of the temple? 
Without doubt the followers of the new 
religion of Christ recognized in such 
figures, belonging to the pagan Olym- 
pus, the symbols of a cult under which 
Imperial Rome had grown and pros- 
pered. They may have respected them 
for this reason. Who, if not Rome, had 
guaranteed to these colonies the safety 
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of the region, adorned them with im- 
portant monumental edifices, and 
paved the roads with basalt over which 
we pass on our way to other excava- 
tions? 

Between these monuments is a ther- 
mal establishment. Its various halls 
are adorned with polychrome geo- 


A Group OF VALUABLE STATUES BROUGHT To LIGHT AT LEPTIS AND PLACED IN A REED HuT PRIOR TO THEIR 
- RESTORATION 


metrical mosaics, in rather delicate 
designs, constituting an organic archi- 
tectonic whole. Facing the sides of the 
entrance-hall are two pzscinae with 
hexagonal apsidal basins and a com- 
plete system for heating by means of 
three communicating calidaria. The 
numerous inscriptions, placed provis- 
ionally in the storehouse at the offices 
of the excavations, with many frag- 


ments of sculptured ornaments and of 
statues—which must have been colos- 
sal—place us in immediate contact with 
the life of the city, which drew wealth 
from her maritime commerce and splen- 
dor from the liberality of private 
citizens and of the most frequently 
mentioned Emperors and Empresses— 


Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, 
Commodus, Faustina and Flavia Dom1- 
tilla. 

Sabratha, therefore, prepares one in 
both mind and spirit for the more com- 
plete, superb vision of her elder sister, 
Leptis Magna—the eldest sister, per- 
haps, of all the Roman cities of Africa. 
After rather more than a year of eager, 
intelligent work, Leptis has restored to 
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us about thirty excel- 
lent sculptures, a nu- 
merous series of tri- 
umphal reliefs, and fin- 
ally, many public monu- 
ments, whose grandiose 
character makes them 
worthy of Rome. Such 
are the Thermae, the 
Basilica, and the Arch 
of Septimius Severus. 
Not only do the skele- 
tons of these buildings 
remain, but their im- 
posing architectonic 
lines and their rich or- 
naments, which make 
them seem solemnly 
alive. Had they not 
been conceived and con- 
structed on such lines, 
fully corresponding to the pomp of 
an imperial Roman city, and did 
we not know that for centuries and 
centuries no people, no civilization, has 
been able to continue the life and the 
civilization of Rome, we might be 
tempted to believe these monuments 
recent, they seem so fresh and new. 
The pall of sand which, extending 
itself softly, gradually over the city 
while it was still intact, has covered and 
protected each object in a delicate but 
lasting and impenetrable envelope, add- 
ing to the beauty of the ruins a fasci- 
nating view of little sand mountains 
more than forty feet in height. With 
all its softness, the sand has proved a 
much more solid protection than the 
ashes were for Pompeii, or the rubbish 
which covered other vanished cities. 

A good view, giving a useful impres- 
sion of the grandeur of this Roman 
colony as a whole, and of its perfect 
state of preservation, may be had by 
climbing up to Point Lebda—to which 
Professor Romanelli, the first excava- 
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A FRAGMENT OF THE BAS-RELIEF ON THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH OF LEPTIS MAGNA 
ERECTED IN HONOR OF THE EMPEROR SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS 


tor of Leptis, was our guide. On this 
steep rock by the sea may have stood 
the ancient lighthouse at the mouth of 
Wadi Lepta, the estuary of which 
formed the ample basin of the harbor. 
This basin is intact; also, the big, high 
wharves, built of local limestone, with 
their mooring-stones and the little 
stairs which allowed one to go down to 
the water-level. The solid wall which 
follows the curving coastline and was 
constructed to protect the internal 
horn of the port from the violence of 
the breakers is still undamaged. ‘The 
horn, however, could not have lasted 
long, if—even so early as the end of the 
third century, before the age of Con- 
stantine, and while the city was still 
splendid with its monuments—boats 
went five miles off to anchor under the 
shelter of the promontory of Ermeo. 
This port, measuring four hundred 
metres each way—160,000 . square 
metres—and therefore much larger 
than the mercantile ports of Carthage 
and other African cities, was without 
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ARABS EMPLOYED IN THE EXCAVATIONS 


doubt the instrument and original 
cause of the prosperity and importance 
of Leptis. The city was founded by 
Phoenicians about 1000 B. C., and the 
port sheltered a merchant marine which 
was first in the service of Carthage, 
then in that of Rome. © 

Yet on entering the so-called Im- 
perial Palace, one ceases to marvel at 
the size of the port. ‘The lofty walls 
of the great Basilica surround a hall 
with two apses, where eight enormous 
red granite columns are already in 
place, their Corinthian capitals eighty 
centimetres (more than two and one- 
half feet) in diameter. On them rests 
the white architrave which renders the 
name of Septimus Severus eternal. A 
whole host of cipollino columns which 
will soon return to their old places and 
reassume their old functions, lean 
against the walls, which are con- 
structed of beautiful freestone,{and of 


which there still remain the finely 
carved marble doorways and Doric 
friezes with metopes and _triglyphs. 
This vast hall, divided into three naves 
by colonnades and preserved to a 
height of more than forty feet, will, 
when the excavations are completed, 
be the surest witness of the splendor 
of Leptis and the most striking ex- 
ample of the architectonic sumptuous- 
ness of Roman monuments. 

Leptis was the birthplace of the 
Emperor Severus, and owes its splen- 
dor in great part to this fact. Yet 
Rome herself, the very seat of Empire 
—nhot solely the birthplace of Em- 
perors—has left nothing so perfect 
that it can support comparison with 
this Basilica, if only the excavations 
continue to reveal what the first dis- 
coveries announced. Nor can the 
slightest doubt of this remain after one 
has visited the Thermae of the city— 
fifteen thousand square metres in ex- 
tent! 

From a large atrium adorned with 
eight cipollino columns and a marble 
base dedicated by the citizens to Sep- 
timius Severus, their greatest patron, 
one enters two large piscinae, which are 
still intact with their marble facings 
and with almost priceless ornamental 
statues on bases still in their niches. 
The statues include a figure of Mars, 
one of a sea-god, an Aesculapius, and 
Apollo Musagetes, a Venus Pudica, 
Marsyas (with a vigorously expressive 
head), a Hermes with the child Diony- 
sius, a good copy of the Diadumenus by 
Polyclitus, and a torso of an Ephebe, 
believed to be an original by Calamis. 

Because of their artistic value, these 
sculptures have been taken to the 
offices of the excavations, and the room 
where they have been placed tempo- 
rarily has become a little museum—the 
first step toward the foundation of the 
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one which will be built a few years 
hence near the ruins and which will, no 
doubt, be superior to many European 
museums, since it is impossible to sup- 
pose that only the Thermae contained 
works of art. The Forum and the 
Basilica must also have contained artis- 
tic treasures, and not by local artists. 
Moreover, the finding of forty square 
metres of reliefs belonging to the 
quadrifront arch which stood at the 
gate of the ancient city, makes us 
believe this the more strongly. This 
arch was dedicated to the Emperor 
Severus; and these sculptures represent 
him in his triumphal quadriga, in 
battle-scenes, in the act of sacrificing to 
the gods, and accompanied by his 
Empress and their sons. When the 
reliefs have returned to their places, 
and the columns and entablature have 
resuined their functions of supporting 
the wide vaults, this arch will become 
the monumental entrance to the city 
through some of whose excavated 
streets we have just been passing. 


A city twice as large as Pompeii or 
Ostia, built for the most part of stone 
and marble, which did not have time to 
grow old or to wear out, and which 
neither time nor man could disfigure or 
sack, represents an uwnicum in Roman 
archaeology. It alone may illustrate 
the pomp of an Empire, the generosity 
of an Emperor who was never forgetful 
of his far-away fatherland. Destiny 
has ordained that we Italians should 
bring to light this, the most brilliant 
gem, perhaps, which Rome has left in 
all Latin Africa, so rich in cities and 
memorials of the great central Power. 
All civilization will recognize and ac- 
claim, in the monumental character of 
this colony, the august image of the 
common fatherland: Roma communis 
patria. But we must not forget that 
Leptis Magna represents, above all 
else, the heroism and sacrifice of the 
soldiers of Italy, for by making our 
tenure of it secure, they have enabled 
us to be the instruments of its resur- 
rection, a glory to the Italian Govern- 
ment and to Italian archaeology. 
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THE LIBYAN SIBYL 


By W: H. Horumes 


HE National Gallery of Art in 

Washington has recently been en- 

riched by : the. addition. of ‘the 
heroic statue in white marble of the 
Libyan Sibyl by W. W. Story, one of 
the foremost American sculptors of the 
past generation. Although the work 
is affiliated with the sculpture of clas- 
sical ‘times, the features .are of a 
decidedly oriental cast, and the head- 
dress and personal ornaments are rem1- 
niscent of ancient Egypt. It is a noble 
work. The left hand clasps loosely 
a folded scroll in which it may be as- 
sumed are recorded the dire secrets of 
the Fates. The single piece of drapery 
is spread across the limbs and falls at 
the side and front in folds of superb 
grace, leaving only the feet partially 
exposed. 

This work takes a high place among 
the many masterpieces of Mr. Story. 
It was shown in London at an early 
date, and was bought from the sculptor 
by Mrs. John E. Lodge in 1867 or 1868. 
Thereafter it remained in her home on 


Beacon Street, Boston, until her death 
in 1900, when Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, her son, brought it to Wash- 
ington and installed it in his home 
on Massachusetts Avenue. It has now 
passed by the gift of the Lodge estate to 
the National Gallery of Art. 

The sculptor, William Wetmore 
Story, was a son of the jurist Joseph 
Story, of Salem, Massachusetts. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1819 and later 
at Harvard Law School, and#wasead- 
mitted to the Massachusetts bar. Soon, 
however, he turned his attention to 
sculpture, taking up his residence in 
Rome in 1850. His many works met 
with high favor and include a re- 
markable number of important pieces, 
largely of mythical, religious, and his- 
torical subjects. Washington has two 
examples of his portrait sculpture— 
that of Chief Justice Marshall on the 
West Terrace of the Capitol Building, 
and Joseph Henry in the Smithsonian 
Institution. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SIBaaES 


By I. M. Casanowtcz 


HE Sibyls were in classical an- 
tiquity the semi-divine prophet- 
esses of the counsels and decrees 
of the gods concerning the fate of cities 
and states. They were conceived as the 
personification of the will of the deity 
as revealed in nature. They are repre- 
sented as nymphs living in grottoes or 
near waters, and are first mentioned by 
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Heraclitus, a Greek philosopher at the 
end of the sixth century B. C., who 
speaks of only one Sibyl. Later several 
Sibyls were distinguished, the number 
varying with different authors and may 
be considered as learned speculations. 
Pausanias, a Greek writer of the second 
century.A. D., enumerates: thestour 
Sibyls: Herophile in Marpessus, Asia 
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Minor; the Libyan; the Cumaean in ' of calamity—to find out the will of the 
Italy; and the Hebrew, also called the gods as regards the form of expiation 
Babylonian or Egyptian. The original required. 

Sibyl may have been an historical’ The “Shield of David’ (Hebrew, 


person subject to ecstatic states, and Magen David), a hexagram formed by 


such a 


uttering oracles while in 
frenzy. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE CARVING OF QUEEN CLEOPATRA WITH THE STORY SIBYL CLEARLY REVEALS THE 


ORIENTAL INFLUENCE UNDER WHICH THE SCULPTOR WORKED. 


THE SIMILARITY OF THE SIBYL’S HEAD- 


DRESS TO THAT OF THE QUEEN IS STRIKING 


Supposed Sibylline oracles were cur- 
rent in Greece and Asia Minor in pre- 
Christian times and influenced to a 
degree the lives of the people. But 
their highest importance and influence 
was attained in Rome, where a collec- 
tion of such oracles was kept under lock 
and key in the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, and consulted in important 
affairs of the state—especially in cases 


sculpture as the pendant of her neck- 
lace—is used by the Jews as the symbol 
of Judaism. Nothing certain is known 
abouteits’ oriein. “Lhe Cabala ~ (the 
Jewish mystical philosophy), has, since 
the thirteenth century A. D., used it as 
an amulet. The Hindus likewise em- 
ploy it as a talisman, and so also the 
inhabitants of Palestine and Syria at 
present. 
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ness. One of the great lessons the 

world has learned is that when art 
is linked with something else, there 
must be a fundamental relation of utter 
soundness between the artist’s brush or 
sculptor’s chisel on the one hand and 
the patron on the other. 

That this point has been fully 
observed is amply testified to by the 
magnificent murals Jules Guerin has 
painted in the rotunda and lobbies of 
the Union Trust Company’s building 
in Cleveland, Ohio. The lofty walls 
and soaring proportions of the dome 
were bare and cold without decoration, 
but now, glowing with all the wealth of 
deep and vivid color for which Guerin is 
famous, they depict allegorically the 
great fundamentals underlying the en- 
tire modern system of industrial life 
and finance. 

Nothing could be more appropriate 
in such a building than the four 
masterly and striking groups illus- 
trating Patriotism and Protection, Jus- 
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r ees is no point to mere pretti- 


THE GUERIN CLEVELAND MURALS 


tice and Equity—in the rotunda—In- 
dustry and Commerce—also in the 
rotunda—and Architecture and Engi- 
neering. Mr. Guerin’s greatness as a 
mural painter is so thoroughly estab- 
lished by his work in the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington and the Penn- 
sylvania Terminal in New York that 
the present work merely adds a fresh 
leaf to his laurels with its imaginative 
power, solid masses of radiant color and 
the feeling of balance and proportion 
throughout. The finest of the four 
paintings is perhaps that representing 
Industry and Commerce, reproduced 
above. Open as the centre of the scene 
is, the towering mass of the rising 
arches of the bridge show how clearly 
the painter realized his wall-problem; 
how acutely he solved it by conveying 
the sense of openness and great spaces, 
while at the same time saving his work 
from breaking in two in the middle, as 
so many murals do, by carrying the 
thought both forward and back across 
the mass of his unfinished stonework. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Roy Chapman Andrews, leader of the American 
Museum of Natural History’s expedition in Mongolia, 
has reported from Peking that in the interior of Mon- 
golia he found, among sand dunes which once formed the 
borders of a vanished lake, traces of human artifacts 
which seem to indicate that primitive culture passed 
from Europe to Asia. The race which made the 
articles discovered was named by Mr. Andrews ‘‘the 
dune-dwellers of Shabarack Ussu. In them we believe 
we have found the earliest type of man in the develop- 
ment from the primitive.” 


The Rhodesia Museum 
reports the discovery in the 
terraced .ruins of the In- 
yanga District, South Africa, 
of five very thick copper 
bangles believed to be some 
eight to ten thousand years 
old. They probably were 
taken from the legs of dead 
slaves. Only the Zimbabwe 
ruins surpass those of In- 
yanga ininterest. The latter 
is a long, narrow strip of 
land lying east of Salisbury 
and adjoining Portuguese 
East Africa. Remains of 
stone buildings, aqueducts, 
stone-lined pits and stone 
terraces cover an area of 
some sixty by forty miles. 
Terraced hillsides are a 
most striking feature of the 
landscape. Experts agree 
that whoever built the aque- 
ducts leading from the artifi- 
cial dams was highly skilled. 
Presumably the aqueducts 
and terraces formed parts of 
a large irrigation enterprise. 


In a lonely section of Sind, 
India, a native official of the 
Archaeological Department 
has made discoveries which 
seem to indicate the ruins on 
which he was working date © 
from about the fifth or sixth 
century B.C. Four brick- 
paved baths with an elabo- 
rate drainage system, inlaid 
mosaic decorations of mar- 
ble, shell and agate, baked 
clay chessmen, spoons or 
dippers of mother-of-pearl, toys, and ten square copper 
coins or tokens have been recovered. These and some 
seals are inscribed in hieroglyphs said to be unrelated to 
any known script. 


Repairs to the church of Sta Maria della Rosa in 
Lucca, Italy, recently were the cause of an interesting 
discovery: parts of the ancient Etruscan defensive wall 
of the city. It appears under the church, again under 
the Archbishop’s palace, and a large section was found 
running under one of the busiest streets of the city. 


Last June, during excavations near the Sea of Galilee 
conducted by the British School of Archaeology in 
Jerusalem, the fossilized remains of a Neanderthal- 
type skull were discovered which have given rise to 
much discussion. Recently Sir Arthur Keith was 
quoted by The New York Times at considerable length 
regarding this skull. He said in part: 

“The just inference from this discovery in Galilee 
seems to be that the ancestor of modern man must be 
sought still further to the east or perhaps south. This 
discovery, taken with those of recent years, shows us in 
all parts of the world, even 
as late as the middle part of 
the Pleistocene period, that 
mankind of all species was, 
so far as bodily features are 
concerned, still of primitive 
state. Apparently man has 
come by his present form in 
a much briefer space of time 
than many of us were pre- 
pared to allow only a year or 
two ago. .The human body 
seems to have been plastic 
in the hands of evolution 
in quite recent geological 
times. This discovery also. 
opens the possibility that 
the Near East contains data 
which will unfold for us criti- 
cal chapters of the evolu- 
tionary history of modern 
pans, 


A native who died in July, 
and whose body was dis- 
sected in the Anatomical 
Department of Cape Town 
University, South Africa, 
had a skull measuring 212 
millimetres in length, with 
a brain capacity of 2,000 
cubic centimetres. Pro- 
fessor Dart regarded the 
matter as important because 
this modern skull, according 
to the printed reports of his. 
statement, strongly resem- 
bles the famous Boskop 
skull. Dr. William K. Gre- 
gory of Columbia Univer- 
sity, however, disagreed, 
declaring that while so huge 
a skull is interesting, it did 

not establish any reversion 
to the extinct type. Headded that many modern negroes. 
and South Sea islanders have skulls of tremendous capa- 
city. ‘‘Skull variation is so wide that a modern skull 
might easily have the Boskop form,”’ he is reported as. 
saying. 

The carving shown above is the work of Miss Eliza- 
beth Norton, whose distinction as a sculptor and 
painter is well known. The carving is done in Japanese 
mahogany and forms a wall-panel in the little church 
at Fallen Leaf, Lake Tahoe, California, where it me- 
morializes the late William Price, known to nature- 
lovers throughout the State. 
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A STUDENT WITH THE SCHOOL OF “PRE- 
HISTORIC RESEARCH 


The American School of Prehistoric Research in 
Europe under Dr. George Grant MacCurdy, Director, 
now in its fifth year, opened the summer session of 
1925 in London, June 25. After a week or more of 
visits to archaeological collections, varied by side trips 
to prehistoric sites, including Ipswich and Stonehenge, 
the school crossed to Brittany for a study of ‘‘those 
sombre battalions of stone, menhirs, dolmens, crom- 
lechs, which challenge you to divine their secret.’”’ A 
few days in Paris afforded opportunity to see the col- 
lections gathered there and at the great museum of St. 
Germain-en-Laye. 

On July 12, the school-group (then in Toulouse) was 
joined by Mrs. Mitchell Carroll of the Archaeological 
Society of Washington, and Mr. Charles Carroll, who 
had been devoting the previous month to studies in art 
and archaeology in England, Belgium and France. 

Toulouse was the starting point for a motor trip of 
several days to cavern abodes of early man. Thence 
the itinerary continued by train across France to 
Bayonne and into Spain, before proceeding northward 
to the Dordogne for August and on to Switzerland, 
Germany and Belgium for the closing month of Sep- 
tember. In accordance with the educational part of the 
school program, we had before us an imposing list of 
names—to many of us, thus far,. only names—of 
famous caverns in France and northern Spain which had 
directly influenced the study of prehistory. Such names 
as Niaux, Montespan, Gargas, Altamira and Castillo 
became in due time amazing realities. 

Leaving Toulouse, and crossing the Garonne, we 
turned toward the Pyrenees. The scenery, ever beauti- 
ful, took on a wilder aspect as we entered the valley of 
the Ariége. The overshadowing mountains concealed 
beneath their giant sides many a winding gallery which 
had sheltered primitive man. We climbed up a rocky 
slope to an opening in the limestone ridge quite unnoted 
from the road below, and in a moment stood within the 
great cavern of Niaux. The few flickering lamps in hand 
seemed only to accentuate the darkness and vastness, 
as we filed through to the farthest chamber, nearly a 
mile from the entrance. There on the rock wall were 
drawings of the horse, deer and bison made by some 
paleolithic artist for ceremonial purposes, or, it may be, 
to encourage the hunter who must face them with a 
flint for a weapon. Quite unconscious that he was be- 
queathing his work to posterity, the artist had recreated 
in the cavern side the form of the bison so well known to 
him. His huge back curved up from his lowered head, 
just as he challenged the hunter. The profound im- 
pression made by Niaux remained unchanged by later 
marvels, not only because of its tremendous size and 
first appeal to the imagination, but also for the masterly 
drawing of its mural art. 

On we went through the foothills of the Pyrenees 
past many a hilltop crowned with its ruined castle or 
signal tower, through a region fought over by successive 
conquering races. Along highways known to emperors 
and troubadours, we followed faithfully the trail of the 
prehistoric pioneer. Cavern after cavern, famous for 
its treasures of the cave art of the Pyrenees, marked our 
progress, and in good time we came to the country of the 
Basques. Bayonne and Biarritz provided their com- 
bined attractions before we turned southward to 
Madrid. The celebrated cave of Altamira was the 
crowning interest in Spain and surpassed all expecta- 
tions. 
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Familiar as one may be with Altamira through books 
and pictures—even though the pictures are original 
drawings copied with the utmost care by the celebrated 
savant, the Abbé Breuil—it is quite another sensation 
to enter the side gallery, in this case very near the 
entrance, and looking up at the ceiling, behold the 
startling array of wild animals in varied aspects of 
savage power, as if the painter had expended his whole 
soul in one great outburst of aesthetic feeling. 

Altamira is under the direction of Dr. Obermaier, who 
has many plans under way for the preservation of the 
paintings and for further work in research. A building 
is in course of erection for museum and residential 
purposes. Electric lighting is to be installed in the 
cavern and earth removed to the depth of several feet, 
thus enabling the visitor to stand erect without touch- 
ing and injuring the paintings above his head. Dr. 
Obermaier states that more damage has been done to 
the art work in the last twenty years than in all the 
ages preceding. 

Every courtesy was extended to Dr. MacCurdy and 
the members of the school, with the privilege of study- 
ing Altamira at leisure and of taking part in the exca- 
vations. It was also through Dr. Obermaier that a 
pleasing incident was arranged. The story is well 
known of the Spanish nobleman, Don Marcelino Sau- 
tuola, who was exploring this cave on his property 
with his little daughter. She chanced to look overhead, 
and suddenly cried out: ‘‘ Toros! Toros!’ WHer father 
saw to his amazement the bison at which she pointed. 
He found group after group of bison, deer and wild boar 
painted in gleaming polychrome. This first discovery 
in 1879 of Quaternary Art and its significance was 
treated in a pamphlet by the Marquis Sautuola. It 
met with scepticism on the part of scientists until 
twenty years later, when similar finds served to estab- 
lish the fact of paleolithic mural painting. It was atthe 
beautiful summer home of the daughter of the Marquis 
that we were charmingly received and heard the 
story—how, as a child of eight years, she had her great 
adventure. 

Once more we stopped in Bayonne, in order to visit 
the cave of Isturitz under the guidance of M. Passe- 
mard. His excavations there for fifteen years show that 
the cave was inhabited from the Mousterian epoch to 
Gallo-Roman times. It has yielded a rare collection, 
one of the finest in France we were privileged to see. 
Isturitz is reached by a drive commanding a panoramic 
view of the Pyrenees and overlooking the smiling valley 
which is called the real home of the Basques. Near a 
village on the way, we saw‘the Villa Rostand, which the 
great French dramatist enjoyed only too briefly as his 
home. 

With faces now turned to the celebrated Dordogne, 
the journey led by way of the old city of Périgueux to 
the ‘‘Capital of the Prehistoric World’’—Les Eyzies. 
A French author wisely advises that everyone who has a 
respectful desire to know the past should make a 
pilgrimage to this ancient centre. An _ illustrated 
article on Les Eyzies, the last written by the late Dr. 
Mitchell Carroll, appeared in the March, 1925, number 
of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. In the same number may 
be found also an article by Dr. MacCurdy on the 
activities of the School of Prehistoric Research for the 
season of 1924, particularly at Castel Merle, a site 
leased by the Archaeological Society of Washington. 
The drive from Les Eyzies to St. Léon-sur-Vézére, 
passing on the way such marvellous cave shelters as 
Cap Blanc with its sculptured group of horses, the pic- 
turesque ruin of Castle Comarque and the station of Le 
Moustier, which has given its name to the Mousterian 
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period of the Stone Age, merits full attention. St. 
Léon itself, headquarters for the school while digging 
at the site nearby, is a mediaeval village with a chateau 
and picturesque surroundings, primitive but lovely. 

In taking leave of the school at Castel Merle it re- 
mains to speak of the practical value of actual contact 
with excavations and the study of specimens as found. 
The student who cooperates with the digging during the 
period of excavation at Castel Merle will have a first 
hand knowledge of the cave man’s implements of the 
Mousterian and Aurignacian epochs. The summer 
program affords a never-to-be-forgotten experience. 


CAROLYN CARROLL. 


Bronze Age relics hitherto rarely found in Norway 
have just been turned up on a farm at Vestby in Hade- 
land. The University of Oslo has taken charge of the 
find, which consists of a large neck-ring of bronze, two 
small bronze animals believed to represent deer, a large 
bronze pin and a lot of bronze studs, threaded, so the 
_ press dispatch states, on strips of leather. It is believed 
they were either a sacrifice or a votive offering to some 
deity. Near Egersund, to the southwest, a Viking Age 
tae axe and some soapstone articles have also been 

ound. 


In the year 1016 King Knut, or Canute, of Denmark 
and Norway, heid Britain with a Scandinavian army. 
When the Britons paid the fabulous ransom he de- 
manded, 72,000 pounds, by weight, of silver, Knut 
sent home his army. This summer a gravedigger 
at Igelosa, near Lund, Sweden, struck his shovel 
into a caché which proved to be 2,000 ancient British 
silver coins. The Swedish numismatic experts and 
archaeologists have decided that the coins must be a 
part of that ransom, and they have been placed on 
exhibition in the Swedish National Museum at Stock- 
holm. 


More than 300 years ago the Swiss town of Antrona 
Piana, close to Domodossola on the Alpine Italian 
border, was swallowed up one Sunday night by an 
earthquake which later created a lake over it. Now the 
lake has begun to recede, and little by little the sub- 
merged town is beginning to emerge. If, as is stated, 
not an inhabitant of the village escaped the disaster, the 
remains of the town when the waters have finally van- 
ished and left it high and dry, should give an exceedingly 
intimate and illuminating picture of life about the year 
1600. 


A Coptic manuscript version of St. John’s Gospel, 
discovered in Egypt in 1923 by an excavator of the 
British School of Archaeology in Egypt, has been 
translated and compared with other versions. Sir 
Frederick Kenyon dates the papyrus from the third 
quarter of the fourth century. Most of its differences 
are due to clerical errors, but it omits entirely verse 38 
and the opening words of verse 39, Chapter IX. As 
this same omission occurs in many of the manuscripts 
of the Gospel, it provides the student with a problem 
on which as yet no light has been shed. The British 
School has published a book giving the entire manu- 
script in photographic reproduction, accompanied by 
an article written by Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie. The 
translation is by Sir Herbert Thompson. 


’ Remains of what, in the light of partial excavation 
appears to be one of the most complete of classical 
theatres ever uncovered, have been revealed recently at 
Jeraash, the Biblical Decapolis, by a British archaeolo- 
gist. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO IN 
PALESTINE AND EGYPT 


Professor James H. Breasted has courteously sup- 
plied the following data covering the recently an- 
nounced exploration of Armageddon, and late develop- 
ments of the work the University is carrying on in 
Egypt. The expedition to Megiddo, or Armageddon, 
has been financed by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., who 
contributed $215,000 to make it possible. Dr. Breasted 
writes: 

I. Mecippo ExrEpiTIon: Dr. Clarence S. Fisher is 
the Field Director, and Dr. D. F. Higgins the Assistant 
Field Director. These gentlemen will have the assist- 
ance of five young men from various institutions in 
America. There will also be a native foreman, assisted 
by five or more native sub-foremen, who will have 
charge of a crew of workmen numbering up to three 
hundred. Drs. Fisher and Higgins sailed in August for 
Palestine. An Expedition House is to be built at once, 
thoroughly fitted out to meet the demands of the work. 
The Palestine Government is very kindly rebuilding the 
road and bridge between Haifa and Megiddo, insuring 
the Expedition excellent communication with the coast. 
During the rains of the coming winter the surface 
surveys will be completed, digging being unfeasible at 
that time. Actual excavation will commence in the 
coming spring, 1926, and will continue for at least five 
years. 

II. Corrin Texts (Forerunners of the Book of the 
Dead): Dr. A. De Buck, whose salary is being contrib- 
uted by Mr. John Nicholas Brown, of Providence, R. I., 
has been working all summer on the Egyptian Coffin 
Texts in Europe, especially in Paris (Louvre), and in 
Tiibingen. The editorial work has been much facili- 
tated by the installation of complete photostat equip- 
ment at Chicago headquarters for manifolding fac- 
simile copies for use by the editors in London, on the 
Continent, and in Cairo, in addition to Chicago. 

III. EricRAPHIC EXPEDITION—LUxoR: Chicago 
House, the headquarters of The University of Chicago’s 
Epigraphic Expedition at Thebes, across the Nile from 
Luxor in Egypt, is being fitted out with a complete 
mechanical equipment making possible intricate work 
in the field ordinarily only completed in Europe or 
America. In addition to electric lighting, electrical 
refrigeration, and electrical pumping—the latter made 
practicable through the acquisition of further land in 
front of Chicago House—a complete enlarging ap- 
paratus is being installed which will make possible the 
completion of photographie enlargements of all inscrip- 
tions in the Medinet Habu Temple at Thebes this 
winter. ‘These enlargements serve as the basis for the 
insertion of the epigrapher’s readings from the original 
wall. A good draughtsman then traces the whole 
enlarged photo in waterproof India ink, permitting the 
chemical bleaching of the photo itself and leaving only 
the facsimile tracing of the inscriptions in black and 
white to be handed to the photo-engraver and printer. 
This method results in exhaustive paleographic ac- 
curacy and in much increased speed. 

All the work outlined above is supported and con- 
ducted by The Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago. 


The Museum at Palermo, Sicily, has recently been 
considerably enriched by the addition of several 
thousand stone, bronze and terra cotta votive offerings, 
and other objects, recovered this summer by Professor 
Ettore Gabrici on the site of the ancient temple of 
Demeter at Selinunte. Other statuettes were dedicated 
to Zeus Milichios. 
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Hemeroskopeion, an important trading town before 
600 B. C., has for centuries been a lost site. Built by 
the Greeks, and supplying the world of that date with 
Iberian silver and tin, copper and lead, this ‘‘ Day- 
Lookout”’ made its presence strongly felt for centuries 
as a focus of Greek culture. Now Dr. Rhys Carpenter, 
of Bryn Mawr, has located the vanished city in the 
vicinity of the Roman coastal town of Dianium. 


Which was first, architecture or canal-building as a 
human activity? Recent discoveries in Ur of the Chal- 
dees indicate that more than four thousand years ago 
the Chaldeans were remarkable canal-builders. Primi- 
tive irrigation-ditches must date considerably farther 
back than that, and the wonder is that with the few and 
inefficient tools of that period, the builders were able to 
excavate such huge waterways that we are today able 
to trace them distinctly. 


German archaeologists, headed by Professors 
Wilhelm Doerpfeld, Martin Schade and O. May, will 
soon commence dredging operations in the Scamander 
river, near the site of Troy. Homer states that the 
Greek fleet entered the Scamander and was beached on 
the bank, but Professor Doerpfeld thinks they probably 
anchored in Beshika Bay, a much more strategic 
position. In any event, since the waters have not been 
disturbed since Troy fell, it is entirely possible that some 
of the innumerable articles dropped or lost from the 
ships will be found in one or the other location, thus 
determining definitely where the fleet lay during those 
ten eventful years. 


Did the Athenians of the Periclean Age ever shout, as 
do their American brethren of the present, ‘‘ Ho, taxi!’’ 
as they went about the city? A news dispatch from 
Oxford, England, declares that the chariots which plied 
about the Athens of old were equipped with very 
ingenious ‘‘way-wisers’’ or taxi-meters. These, when 
the horse came into general use, supplanted the pro- 
fessional distance-pacers, called ‘‘bematists.’’ The 
Oxford Museum has a number of these primitive taxi- 
meters on exhibition among its scientific instruments. 


About a year ago the Jersey Archaeological Society 
began excavating the tumulus of La Hougue Bie, in 
Grouville Parish, Island of Jersey. Under the mound 
was discovered one of the most notable megalithic 
monuments in Europe. It is a dolmen with an ap- 
proach-gallery, the whole cruciform in construction, 
with remarkable side or transeptal chambers, and is 
orientated east to west. In a total length of 67 feet, 
the gallery measures no less than 32. It is built of 
massive supporting stones roofed with huge capstones, 
some of which are estimated to weigh not less than 50 
tons apiece. The main chamber is about 30 feet 
long, ranges from 10 to 12 feet wide, and has three 
siderooms which give the plan something the likeness of 
acrudechurch. The date assigned by Monsieur Toulin- 
Nicolle, of the Jersey Archaeological Society, is the 
transitional period between the Neolithic and Bronze 
Ages. The monument was plundered long ago, but a 
few fragments of pottery have been gathered from the 
floor of the main chamber. They show designs made 
by incision after firing, and holes in their sides made 
while plastic. Monsieur Dechelette compares them 
with vases discovered at Chassey (Saone-et-Loire) and 
at the dolmen of La Garde in the Charente. Some 
French archaeologists recently unearthed pottery much 
like this at the cromlech of Er Lannic in the Morbihan, 
Brittany. 
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Permission was granted during the summer to the 
Yorkshire (England) Archaeological Society to make 
excavations along the fortress wall of Roman York. 
The city was a Roman strong point for more than three 
centuries. Constantine the Great was made emperor 
there, and so many historic events have occurred in and 
about the city that the Yorkshireman’s proud boast of 
a city of villas and palaces when London was nothing 
but wattled huts, seems about to be proved with a 
wealth of ancient material if the excavations are suc- 
cessful. 


Remains of a cemetery supposed to have been 
Merovingian were discovered in August at St. Germain- 
en-Laye, near Paris. Six skeletons were exhumed, all 
of them measuring more than six feet in length, includ- 
ing the heads, which had been cut off before burial. As 
the cemetery lies close to a street which until fifty years 
ago bore the name of the Street of Justice, and as each 
head, after being cut off, was placed upon the breast of 
the body, where the hands held it in position, it is 
generally believed that the dead were executed crimi- 
nals. French archaeologists have agreed that the 
burials may be dated in the sixth century. 


Last year a wise art critic in Spain identified a dingy 
old painting above the reredos of the collegiate chapel 
of Monforte, in Galicia, as ‘‘an amateur work.” ‘The 
Duke of Alba had the painting cleaned and rebacked, 
and it is identified now as St. Lawrence, by El Greco, 
one of his earliest and finest canvases, executed shortly 
before the “‘ Burial of Conde de Orgaz’”’ in the church of 
Santo Tomé, Toledo. The St. Lawrence displays 
Greco’s most interesting and characteristic morbidity 
to the full. Technically, the work is magnificent and 
illuminating as an exposition of the master’s skill in 
composition, brushwork and color. 


Titian’s brother, Francesco Vecelli, is believed to 
have been the artist who painted two remarkable 
frescoes just discovered in the church of San Salvatore 
in Venice. One of the two was painted directly above 
Titian’s ‘“‘Annunciation,’’ the other on the walls of the 
sacristy. Both are reported to be of unusual beauty, 
with colors in a perfect state of preservation. 


Under the leadership of Dr. Carl Guthe of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, an exploration of the islands south 
of the thirteenth meridian in the Philippine Archi- 
pelago has successfully concluded after more than two 
years work. Every island of any size was visited by 
the explorers, and ample evidence was uncovered to 
prove the theory held for many years by students 
familiar with Philippine history and tradition, that the 
early civilization of the Islands was strongly tinged by 
Chinese influence. More than 1,000 pieces of Chinese 
pottery were discovered unbroken, and thousands of 
broken pieces were collected, mostly from ancient 
graves. There is reason to believe that clues have been 
obtained which will go far toward establishing Philip- 
pine prehistory on a much more satisfactory basis than 
has hitherto existed. 


In distant Guam native children are valued assistants 
of the Bishop Museum of Honolulu. The youngsters 
hunt assiduously for ancient implements and weapons 
thought to have been left by former inhabitants of the 
Marianas, and exchange them at the ticket-booth of the 
Agana moving picture “‘palace’”’ for the opportunity to 
enjoy ‘‘two-gun’’ men, bathing beauties, train-wrecks 
and the like. The Bishop Museum redeems the relics 
from the moving picture people, and a valuable collection 
is being built up by these tradition-defying children. 


BOOK CRITIQUES 


A Handbook of Greek Black-Figured Vases. 
By Joseph, Clark Hoppin. —Pp: xxm, 509 ; 133 
plates and 21/7 figures. Paris: | Librairie 
Edouard Champion, 1924. 

This volume supplements the two volumes 
of the Handbook of Red-Figured Vases. It 
includes the Proto-Corinthian, Corinthian and 
Boeotian as well as the Attic masters of the 
black-figured style. It also has the South 
Italian masters in the red-figured style. The 
result is that the three volumes constitute a 
complete illustration of all Greek vases signed 
by a painter or potter. Every vase is described 
concisely and a complete bibliography of every 
vase appears under the proper heading. In 
many cases new vases are added or photographs 
are published for the first time. Some addi- 
tional. signed vases may turn up like that of 
Clitomenes at Princeton, illustrated in the Sep- 
tember number of ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 
p. 120. But Professor Hoppin has produced 
an exhaustive work which was much needed 
and which will prove of inestimable value to 
all students of Greek vases and to the lover of 
Greek art in general. 

Some of us who saw Professor Hoppin 
fighting against a terrible disease from which 
he was finally released, appreciate the tragic 
conditions under which this splendid volume 
was completed. Despite intense pain Profes- 
sor Hoppin continued his studies and worked 
heroically in the cause of scholarship. Huis 
work was done and completed, when he passed 
away to the Elysian Fields, and America lost 


her foremost~-seholar-1in -the--field. of. “Greek... 


vases. We miss him as colleague and friend. 


Davin M. RoBINson. 


Tales of King Solomon. By St. John D. 
Sevmour. Oxford University Press, 1924. 

Here is as interesting a small book as it has 
been this reviewer’s fortune to see in a long 
time. It is not, as the author says in his 
preface, written for the scholar (albeit the 
scholar will not care to ignore it), but “for the 
general reader, who has heard (it may be) of 
the various legends that have gathered in many 
lands and literatures round the name of the 
great King Solomon, but who has never had 
the opportunity of reading them for himself, 
especially in connected form.” Nor is it an 
exhaustive collection by any means; yet the 
“seneral reader” will find that the author has 
exercised such excellent judgment in his selec- 
tions from a vast mass of material that the 
result is safely to be accepted as at once au- 
thoritative and representative. 


And it is as entrancing reading as the 
Arabian Nights. Solomon in all his glory is 
here, ruling the Jinns and the Powers of Dark- 


‘ness, building the Temple with the aid of 


legions of demons, judging the people with 
righteousness, confounding the wise men—and 
even David, his father—with his preternatural 
wisdom, conversing with the birds of the air 
and the beasts of the field, whirling through 
space on his Magic Carpet, overawing the 
Queen of Sheba with his magnificence and his 
knowledge—and, every now and then, show- 
ing himself to be quite comfortably human, 
and even capable of absurdities and follies! 
For example, he is utterly nonplussed by the 
problems which the rude Marcolphus proposes 
to him; he proves wholly unable to cope with 
his favorite wife; he is on another occasion 
completely outmanoeuvred by a so-called half- 
wit; he loves a certain married woman, makes 
an assignation with her at midnight, and is then 
drawn up by her in a basket to, her tower, but 
left ignominiously hanging half, way, to listen 
to her scornful rebuke, and is allowed to go 
secretly home again only after an abject 
apology to the astute lady. 

These are, however, rare instances, and for 
the most part these tales present the great king 
as wise, temperate and just. The stories are 
gathered from all over the world, from regions 
so far apart as Ireland, Ethiopia, Bulgaria, 
Arabia, Egypt, Algeria, Abyssinia (whose 
king, Menelik, claims today to be descended 
from Solomon and the Queen of Sheba!), and 


-even from Malaysia. Many of the same stories 


have been told of Moses, of Alexander the 
Great, of Chosroes I, of Sinbad, of Faust, of 
Roland, of Merlin, and of Virgil. Indeed, the 
likeness to many of the wonder stories told 
about Virgil during the Middle Ages is very 
striking. There is, too, of course, a strong 
Islamic influence in a number of the accounts, 
and Solomon not infrequently appears, with a 
naive disregard of chronology, as a true 
Mohammedan! But then, was not Virgil, too, 
enamored of the haughty daughter of a sultan, 
and was not he, too, hauled up in a basket and 
left hanging half way? 

Altogether this volume, while of small com- 
pass, is an unusually fascinating one and lets 
the reader into many of. the secrets of the 
Oriental and of the medieval European imagi- 
nation, with their love of romance and adven- 
ture. The book is well indexed, and has a 
brief bibliography for each chapter. The re- 
viewer is only sorry that the artist who fur- 
nished the half dozen highly appropriate color- 
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plates which embellish the volume is not named, 
since he deserves especial thanks. 
THEODORE A. MILLER. 


Ivory in China. By Berthold Laufer, Curator 
of Anthropology. Pp. 77; 10 plates; 15 figures 
in the text. Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Chicago, 1925. 

The object of this study by the veteran Sino- 
logue of the Field Museum is to set forth the 
importance of ivory in ancient China, and to 
interpret the art of ivory-carving in its relation 
to Chinese life and culture. The little book is 
at the same time to serve as a guide to the ex- 
hibit of the collection of ivory carvings in the 
Museum made by the author. 

In chapter 1 the author proves, on the evi- 
dence from representations on ancient vessels 
and monuments, that the Chinese were in early 
antiquity acquainted with the elephant and used 
its ivory for various purposes. As early as 
the Chou dynasty (1122-247 B.C.) ivory 
ranked next to jade in value and distinction, 
and elephants must have survived in the Yang- 
tse Valley at least until the end of the tenth cen- 
tury A. D. Chapter 2, “Folk-lore of the Mam- 
moth and Trade in Mammoth Ivory,” records 
some folk-loristic notions about the mammoth. 
The Chinese had a certain knowledge of the 
mammoth as an animal, but there is no refer- 
ence to the ivory-furnishing tusks. The 
‘“dragon’s bones’’ and the “dragon’s teeth,” as 
the fossil remains of the mammoth were 
termed, were employed medicinally, but for no 
other purpose. Chapter 3, “Trade in Walrus 
and Narwhal Ivory,” gives a concise sketch of 
the natural history of these animals, of their 
habitat and of the romance in the trade of the 
ivory derived from them. Various virtues and 
potencies were attributed to their teeth, such 
as the property to stanch blood and, being 
poisonous by nature, they would counteract all 
poisons, thus anticipating the homeopathic 
principle of similia similibus curantur. The 
Russians were the main traders of walrus tusks 
to the Chinese. In the nineteenth century 
America came to the fore in exporting walrus 
ivory to China. Among “Ivory Substitutes” 
in chapter 4 are enumerated the teeth of the 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros tusks, also bones of 
the whale, of the crocodile, and of large sea 
fishes, used particularly in Annam. The Chi- 
nese also employ “European ivory” (celluloid). 
The final chapter, 4, treats briefly in an inter- 
esting and instructive manner of the technique 
of ivory-working, especially of the process of 
dyeing and painting the ivory, and gives an 
explanation and description of the plates. 
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The little book is, as might be expected from 
the pen of the Alt-Meister of the culture of the 
Far East, a multum in parvo, embodying a 
great deal of research and well-digested learn- 
ing. <A brief bibliography at the close of the 
essay directs the reader to other works on the 
subject. 

I. M. CaAsANowIcz. 


AESIKON ATTAO-EAAHNIKON KAI EAAHNO- 
ATTAIKON, META QPO®OPAZ, Yao Carroll 
N. Brown, Professor of Greek, College of 
the City of New York. Leather, 534 x 3% in. 
Pp. 935. Thumb indexed, Bible paper pocket 
edition. The Enossis Publishing Co., New 
V GYR; £024; & 7.00: 


Such an adjective as “charming” seems 
hardly the term to apply to so utilitarian a work 
as a dictionary, even if it be of pocket-size only. 
Yet when a book of this character wears a dress 
that instantly predisposes one in its favor, and 
induces minute examination of its technical 
make-up, the temptation is strong to employ 
some such euphemism. This is the moreso since 
many probably have dim and ancient memories, 
none the less painful because of their antiquity, 
of struggles in bygone years with a Liddell & 
Scott quite as ugly and hard to study as it was 
magnificently erudite. Other memories recur, 
too—to the present reviewer, at least—oi 
wretchedly printed, incomplete, inaccurate 
modern dictionaries the very sight of which was 
discouraging. 

But here is a modern vernacular word-book 
which is literally a treasure. It is so attractive 
as to invite the veriest dullard. The National 
Herald and its public-spirited publisher, Mr. 
Petros P. Tatanis, have placed at the dis- 
position of all Americanized Greeks anxious to 
learn English, and of all lovers of Hellas inter- 
ested in the speech of the hour, a Greek- 
English, English-Greek pocket dictionary which 
is most valuable. Compiled by Professor 
Carroll N. Brown, of the College of the City of 
New York, it is concise, scholarly and accurate 
in arrangement and definition, covers with 
amazing comprehensiveness the locutions of 
daily conversation and modern journalistic 
usage, includes not a few technical terms, and is 
prepossessing beyond many more pretentious 
works. It is neatly thumb-indexed, printed 
upon Bible paper and bound in an imitation 
morocco, as a whole leaving nothing to be 
desired in a book of small compass. Both the 
publishers and Professor Brown are to be con- 
gratulated upon having produced so excellent 
and compendious a little volume. 

A. Sie. 
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BY WILLIAM WILLET AND A. L. WILLET. 


THE WESTERN WINDOW. 


ART Ga : 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


The Arts Throughout the Ages 


THE GLORY THAT IS GLASS.--PAST 
AND PRESENT 


By MARGARET LATHROP LAW 


CURIOUS kinship connects the 
PAX best Fstained glass done in 

America to-day with that of 
mediaeval Europe when conscientious 
craftsmanship and ecclesiastical splen- 
dor, as well as knighthood, were in 
flower. During the centuries inter- 
vening between the twelfth and the 
twentieth both the spirit and the 
mechanical processes of glass making 
have remained ‘strangely similar. 

At the time when a perfected tech- 
nique was reached in old world cathe- 
dral glass, America boasted only ab- 
origines and primeval forest. So the 
source of our information and the basis 
of our technical study must forever be 
the glass of northern Europe. Here in 
adaptation to colder climates the clere- 
story was developed when Christianity 
had come up from the Roman cata- 
combs, abandoned the basilica and 
created, as its art full-fledged, the 
splendor of glass. Before this, glass 
had been used for no more lofty pur- 


pose than utilitarian vessels and jewel 
mosaics. It was from the latter that 
the rose window was evolved, with its 
wheel-like outline and its myriad bits 
of color. 

The “storied” window of the church 
mirrored in its entirety the life of the 
people. Here were pictured valiant 
deeds of knights at arms and royal 
Wastcts.= -tlere were depicted: =the 
labors of scholar-monks and tradesfolk. 
In the Chartres Cathedral the bakers 
and water-carriers have their own par- 
ticular windows. But of still higher pur- 
pose were the “richly dight’’ windows 
which constituted the Bible of the com- 
mon people, an ever-open book which 
all could read and understand for three 
hundred years before the Reformation 
and the freedom of the printed page. 
With naive candor were portrayed the 
terrors awaiting evil-doers, and with 
serious sincerity the love of God for 
mankind from Creation to Redemption. 

Sir Bannister Fletcher says: “ 
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MEDALLION SANCTUARY WINDOW. THORNDIKE HILTON MEMORIAL CHAPEL OF THE 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, THE PARKWAY. HERBERT HUGH RIDDLE, ARCHITECT. 
HENRY LEE WILLETT AND A. L. WILLETT, ARTISTS. 
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the stone work of the windows of the 
Gothic churches was merely a frame 
for the pictures of the life of Christ, 
which stretched from buttress to but- 
tress.’’ The sick were often carried by 
pious friends to the great cathedrals 
that they might lie beneath these 
inspiring windows. ‘The shafts of 
bright-hued light were believed to 
possess peculiar healing powers for 
mind and body, while reverent saints 
and joyous angels in glass lifted the 
worshippers to spheres of the spirit. 

In our northern Gothic churches the 
medallion windows were developed first 
as a necessary adaptation to the small 
pieces in which glass was then made, 
and which lead, logically, to the ar- 
rangement in small subjects. Among 
the most beautiful windows of this type 
are those at Canterbury and Amiens 
and the “Blue Window of the Portal’’ 
at Chartres. Inthe United States the 
first window made in this same tra- 


Duty, Honor, Country FRAGMENT—APOCALYPSE WINDOW. MeEMoRIAL CHAPEL, WEST POINT. 
oF THE GRADUATES WHO DiED DuRING THE WORLD War. 


dition of combining Old Testament 
prophecy and New ‘Testament ful- 
fillment in medallion form, was by the 
Willets, of Philadelphia, for the First 
Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh. 
A similar medallion window was 
ordered by Ralph Adams Cram for the 
Calvary Episcopal Church which he 
was building at that time in the same 
city, a window peculiarly deep, rich 
and mysterious in color, yet essentially 
a part of the architectural whole. These 
two mark the renaissance of a type that 
that had been lost for a deplorably long 
time. Not only did they serve to 
establish that form of window in ec- 
clesiastical architecture to-day, but 


they made us realize more keenly than 
ever the powers of to-day’s scholar- 
artist. 

Archaeological and historic research 
have rendered it possible to see the 
whole past in perspective, church- 
color-symbolism and 


tradition, all. 


© Willet Studio, 1923. 
IN MEMORY 
Cram, GOODHUE & FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS. 


WILLIAM WILLET AND A. LL. WILLET, ARTISTS. 
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© William Willet and Annie Lee Willet. 


TRACERY FROM THE SEVEN LIBERAL ARTS OF CHRISTIAN 
LEARNING. Procter Memorial. Dining Hall of the 


Graduate College, Princeton. Cram, Goodhue & Fergu- 
son, Architects. William Willet and A. L. Willet, Artists. 
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Moreover, the artist in glass of nine- 
teen twenty-five can, unlike his media- 
eval prototype, be correctly informed 
as to current tendencies the world over. 
His problem, then, is how best to use 
his knowledge. Entirely superseded 
now is the idea prevalent during the 
Gothic revival of the early nineteenth 
century, which fostered slavish copy- 
ing of the archaic and tried to achieve 
the impossible: that is, to Gothicize the 
minds of American artisans. Imitating 
the errors in drawing which express 
the naiveté of a childlike psychology 
failed entirely to express truthfully 
or sincerely any message of the artist 
of another date and nation. Such 
sham mediaevalism was demanded by 
the Philistine and supplied by the 
“trade,” but it was not art. Copy work, 
forever dead and meaningless, has no 
more raison d'etre in stained glass than 
in any other medium. Had fifteenth 
century glass-makers harked back to 
the fourteenth, and they, in turn, 
imitated the art of Greece or Chaldea, 
what progress would have been made? 

To assimilate as a preliminary to re- 
interpretation “the best that is known 
and thought in the world”’ of glass is 
the purpose of such serious artists as the 
Framptons and Holiday of London, the 
Willets of Philadelphia, Connick of 
Boston, Young of New York. However 
reverently and persistently these re- 
vivers of glass in the spirit of the 
antique have studied European cathe- 
drals, they endeavor above all to in- 
terpret for the here and now. Since 
certain windows of thirteenth century 
France represent the apogee of color 
harmony, and certain others of the 
fifteenth century show more perfected 
design, the best elements of both, 
together with the spirit of the artist and 
the time, must be fused in the crucible. 

William Willet was indeed considered 
an overly enthusiastic young visionary 
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when, standing enthralled before Char- 
tres, that Holy of Holies in glass, which 
inspired Henry Adams and so many 
others, he said, “If America were given 
sufficient time, opportunity and stimu- 
lus, she could create something quite 
as beautiful as this symphony in color.”’ 
It is with such a vision before them 
that since Mr. Willet’s 
death, his wife and son 
and daughters have 
eeattied on.” Under 
cipher and in _ inter- 
national competition, 
they won the commis- 
sion for the Memorial 
Window in the Mili- 
tary Chapel at West 
Point. This great win- 
dow, in accordance with 
tradition, has at its apex 
the Triune Theophanies, 
Sie citironed.~ as 
Prophet, Priest and 
King, and, like the old 
windows, seems to sing 
paeans of praise in 
jewelled color. 

The appreciation 
given this window and 
that of the Willets at 
the Princeton Graduate 
School—Procter Hall— 
Seems to reflect the 
national awakening to 
the true value of glass, 
which has come after 
two centuries of de- 
generacy in that med- 
ium. Further interest- 
ing proof of this awaken- 
ing is the fact that Ray- 
mond Pitcairn, a few 
years ago, considered 
one small panel of thir- 
teenth-century English 
glass worth seventy 


thousand dollars, and bought it for 
detailed study on the part of his glass- 
makers at the remarkably beautiful 
cathedral at Bryn Athyn. That he 
planned to use this as a motif in a mod- 
ern window shows the possibility of pro- 
ducing new glass here and now which 
has markedly the qualities of the old. 


THE GREAT ‘‘ DREAM OF CHARLEMAGNE’’ WINDOW IN CHARTRES CATHEDRAL. 
A SECULAR PICTORIAL WINDOW TYPICAL OF THAT PARTICULAR EDIFICE. 
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© The Willet Studios. 


THE NATIVITY PREDELLA. BERRY MEMORIAL. JEFFERSON AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, DETROIT. 
SMITH, HINCHMAN & GRYLLS, ARCHITECTS. A. L. WILLET AND HENRY LEE WILLET, ARTISTS. 
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Because it was in the mediaeval 
cathedral and is in the church of to-day 
merely a translucent section of the wall 
which supports it, stained glass must 
always be considered as a decorative 
and never as a pictorial art. When 
this is forgotten, all true worth 1s lost, 
for while in jewelled splendor stained 
glass stands pre-eminent, its sharply 
opposed colors separated by thick, 
black lines of lead can never imitate 
natural effects. 

Hence the inferi- 
ority of the Munich- 
made “chromolith- 
ograph transparen- 
cies’’ which reigned 
in popularity thirty 
years ago, and were, 
in reality, vulgar 
caricatures which 
endeavored to make 
stained glass look 
like oil paintings. 
One marvels, also, 
at the ingenuity of 
some of the opales- 
cent glass made 
during the same 
period by John La 
Farge, a true artist 
in water color, but 
one who, 
glass, substituted SANCTUARY WINDow. 

MORIAL 
Effects of light and 
shade in the glass itself took the place 
of painting, the only part of the design 
thus left to the control of the artist 
being the leads. The painted hands 
and feet were necessarily incongruous 
with the rest and the whole not sufh- 
ciently transparent. 

These experiments have served to 
prove the permanent value of windows 
such as the antique glass revivalists 
produce, beyond the vagaries of chang- 


in his Davi anp JoNATHAN—FRAGMENT. 
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ing taste and the foibles of the day. The 
true artist must strive for symmetry 
and repose and dignity; back of all lies 
the spiritual concept and _ religious 
intent. For, while glass in public 
buildings and domestic architecture has 
its place, especially in houses of marked 
Tudor or Spanish tendencies, in com- 
parison to ecclesiastical glass such 
work will ever remain as a berceuse 
compared to an oratorio. Both con- 
ception and execution differ vitally. 

It is obviously 
impossible for the 
artist of to-day tore- 
incarnate in thought 
or feeling the exact 
psychology of his 
mediaeval _ prede- 
cessor, yet in con- 
ceiving a great ec- 
clesiastical win- 
dow, both Mrs. 
Willet and her son, 
Henry Lee Willet, 
use a process sug- 
mpestive. of the 
thirteenth century 
Gothic artist, who 
first saw the whole 
in color and then 
evolved the lead- 
work to support it. 
Mrs. Willet, who 
is a freer colorist in 
glass than in paint, 
conceived her window in the facade of 
the Military Chapel at West Point 
kneeling before the empty traceries, 
until finally she saw, hanging there in 
air between her and the cold stone, the 
window as it stands to-day, glowing red 
and green and gold. 

Such a visualizing of a window as it 
will appear when completed is the 
initial process in stained glass, and 
there is a minimum of eighteen pro- 
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APOCALYPSE WINDOW IN THE FACADE—FRAGMENT. 
UNITED STATES Minirary CHAPEL AT WEST POINT. 
DEDICATED JUNE IOTH, 1923. 

“To our Graduates who died in the World War—Proudly their 
Alma Mater claims her own. May she have Sons like these from 


age to age.’”’ Designed and Executed by William Willet, A. L. 
Willet and Henry Lee Willet. 
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cesses. Small, rough sketches spell the 
first externalizing of the conception. 
They are followed by a carefully exe- 
cuted painting in color or by a full- 
sized cartoon. From this are made 
“elazing-drawings’’ and “pattern 
drawings,’ which show where the leads 
are to be placed. ‘These latter are cut 
with channeled, or two-edged, scis- 
sors, whose raison d'etre is the allowing 
of space for the leads, then numbered, 
to the extent of millions for one great 
window, and used as patterns from 
which the myriad bits of colored glass 
are cut from imported sheets. 

“Pot. metal; “streaky glasses 
“flashed glass” are used. “‘Biting”’ 
with acids, painting with stains, shad- 
ing with “stipple”’ and “matt” all may 
have to be repeated many times, and 
fired and refired in the kiln until a 
satisfactory line is gained and the 
drawing permanently fused with the 
glass. In good glass work the color is 
always in the glass itself; only outline 
and shading are put on with the artist’s 
brush, and enamel painting with color 
is considered execrable. 

As in the twelfth century, the ma- 
terials used in glass-making are sili- 
cates, alkalies and earths. A fine white 
sand, with an admixture of potash and 
sodas, is brought to the melting point 
and metallic oxides provide the coloring 
element. Red comes from gold, green 
from copper. Legend tells us that the 
gold stain, so overworked in the prim- 
rose-colored hair of the saints at the 
time of the Gothic revival, was first 
discovered in the fifteenth century by a 
Dominican friar, Jacques l’Allemand of 
Bologna, who inadvertently dropped a 
silver button from his cassock into the 
hot metal of the kiln. 

The present-day artist has a great 
advantage in his palette over the old 
monks and abbots, for the range of 
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colors is far greater now than then. 
Also modern plate-glass in large sheets 
makes it possible to assemble with wax 
on glass easels the myriad colored bits 
and thus study the transparent whole 
transmuted with sunshine, both before 
it is fired in the kiln and afterward, 
whereas the mediaeval artist was never 
sure of an effect until he saw it installed 
in its permanent place. ‘The finished 
glass of to-day is last of all placed in 
leads grooved by machinery or those 
hand-wrought in the old manner, 
which give greater sympathy of line. 

Each process involves its problems. 
How far shall “antiquing” and ‘“‘worm- 
ing’’ and “stippling’’ be carried? How 
much of this is sincere and where does 
it become unjustifiable imitation? Just 
as time gives to old woods an inimitable 
patina, so the action of the weather on 
glass gradually dissolves soft particles 
resultant from the air bubbles the 
breath of the blower has left. Pitted 
like an oyster shell, old glass refracts 
light in a marvellous way and offers a 
root-hold for lichen which adds its 
cobwebby veil and a sense of mystery. 

While many people to-day like this 
“wormed”’ effect on their newly-made 
windows, it must be done with skill and 
reserve, especially when used on faces. 
This problem has been interestingly 
solved by the Willets in the windows of 
the chapel of the Greenwood Cemetery, 
New York, particularly in the case of 
the great Resurrection Window of the 
chancel. 

Strictly in accordance, too, with old 
tradition is the use in the Leta Sullivan 
Hoffman Memorial Window at Straf- 
ford, Pennsylvania, of her own beauti- 
ful face for that of the Madonna, and 
that of her baby boy for the Christ 
Child. ‘This whole window is in the 
spirit and technique of old Italy— 


© Willet Studio, ro24. 

ScIENCE DIRECTING MANKIND ON THE WAY TO HEALTH. 

THE AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

MARSHALL & Fox, ARCHITECTS. HENRY LEE WILLET 
AND A. L. WILLET, ARTISTS. 


virgin-blue and ruby—all transfused 
with a certain sense of Italian sunshine 
and youthful joyousness. 

In the lounge of the Chicago Semi- 
fii ectceine = SOlLbeyines of the 
Pilgrims,’ which the Willets did in 
clear glass with gold stains after the 
fashion of the “Life of Psyche”’ series 
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JESSE TREE WINDOW—FRAGMENT. CHURCH OF THE 
BLESSED SACRAMENT, DETROIT. By WILLIAM WILLET, 
A. L. WILLET AND HENRY LEE WILLET, 1925. 


at Chantilly. This is distinctly six- 
teenth-century in feeling. 

Just dedicated on Easter of nine- 
teen twenty-five in the Church of the 
Blessed Sacrament, Detroit, is the 
Jesse-Tree Window which, in return to 
the antique, depicts the generations of 
the lineage of Christ. The predellas 
show scenes from the lives of the 
prophets; in their midst sleeps Jesse. 
From his loins springs the tree of life, 
on whose branches are the forerunners 
of Christ. 

Here, as elsewhere in the best work 
being done to-day, is new glass created 
with full inspiration and understanding 
of the best traditions of the past. 
Harvey M. Watts, in his poem “ Be- 
fore the Western Window’’ (at Prince- 
ton), interprets our feeling towards 
such permanent expression of the har- 
mony of line and color— 


“Though of the present, how the cunning skill 
Of mind and hand has mellowed all this pile 
In reverent touch with a more reverent Past.” 


The full realization of the high pur- 
pose of stained glass is expressed by 
Henry Holiday, the English artist in 
that medium. He says: “What a 
cathedral is to a street, what a Gre- 
gorian chant is to the babble of general 
conversation, what a pediment of the 
Parthenon is to an irregular assemblage 
of statues on pedestals, what a great 
piece of architectonic painting 
is to a picture gallery aS 
lower than this should be the aim of 
the designer of stained glass.” 
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SUMMER AFTERNOON, BY ASHER B. DURAND, SECOND PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN ART 
Il: THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN LANDSCAPE 


By Rosk V. 8S. BERRY 


OR centuries the story of man- 
F kind completely engrossed many 

of the great thinkers, and con- 
stituted the entire subject matter of 
art—painting and sculpture. Man’s 
life in every aspect—its misery and 
woe, its greed and envy, its struggle 
and toil, its temptations and aspira- 
tions, hope and love, demons and gods, 
were captured and held fast, inter- 
preted and portrayed by the artists 
of the past, who thoroughly under- 
stood—themselves being men. For 
centuries the story of man sufficed. 
Then, following the teaching and 
preaching of St. Francis, glimpses of 


the land crept into the painting of 
Giotto. Later; it: appeared’ to-an 
astonishing advantage in the bronze 
panels of the Baptistry doors of Pisano 
and Ghiberti. Gradually, by way of 
unobtrusive backgrounds, by reason of 
its variable beauty, and slowly because 
of itself, “the earth and the fulness 
thereof’’ became a large portion of 
the subject matter treated by painters. 

In the eyes of the scholar no great 
thing ever happens of itself; it either 
arises to meet a demand or as the logical 
sequence of cause and effect. ‘There 
are those among the students of art 
who definitely believe that the art of 
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Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum af Art. 
VALLEY OF THE VAUCLUSE, BY “THOMAS COLE: 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


LAKE GEORGE, BY JOHN FREDERICK KENSETT. 


all time comes directly from the 
thought of the period. Many go fur- 
ther in their belief—thinking that the 
artist, by means of the thought which 
produces his art, becomes prophetic to 
the point of anticipating events. Very 
certain it is, that every time humanity 
is forced to think, to choose, to read- 
just, it comes forth from the experi- 
ence so enriched that the outpouring 
from its innermost being is a new music, 
a new literature, and a new art. 
There always are men of courage 
with power to think, who take up the 
desperate cause of men. What more 
natural than that the painters should 
join the adventurers in poetry, letters 
and music on their journey out into 
the Open? What more natural than 
that these wearied ones should lose 
themselves in contact with the slow- 
going, ever-changing processes of life 


and death, as manifested by Spring 
and Summer, Autumn and Winter? 
Then having drunk deeply, they turned 
each to his art, and with skill, love, and 
earnestness sought to transcribe the 
land and the mountains, the sea and 
the sky, the gift and evidence of an 
Almighty. 

What the painters were doing in 
England one hundred years ago, the 
painters were doing in America. The 
American had been separated at most 
but one generation from England; his 
kith and kin were there, and the domi- 
nating forces of one were very largely 
those of the other. No one can accuse 
the English of sentimentality, though 
they are peculiarly sensitive to the finer 
forms of expression. The heritage of 
the rugged Norseman and the gruffness 
of the Saxon may be present in the 
individual, but when he expresses him- 
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HEART OF THE ANDES, BY FREDERICK FE. CHURCH. 


self in an art, there is always strength 
and truth, and sometimes he presents 
a strange, new beauty. 

This is shown in the new conception 
of the landscape by Bonington and 
“Old Crome”’ when they ventured to 
depart from the established viewpoint. 
It was carried further by Constable, 
who, taking their lead, plunged much 
deeper into the unknown, and having 
fewer fetters brought forth a more 
naturalistic production than any which 
had: preceded it; = Ihe Continental 
treatment of landscape which pre- 
vailed involved a rich brown tone and 
the tonal accompaniment of coloring, 
which was purely a matter of custom 
and totally lacking in truthfulness, 
though the landscape was carefully 
drawn. ‘This was the first step in 
Constable’s reaction to his heritage: 
he insisted that the earth and the 
trees were green and not brown. By 
painting them so, his pictures were 
startling. 
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The acceptance of Constable’s paint- 
ing reacted in two ways upon Amer- 
ican art: directly, upon the painting 
of Durand, Cole and Doughty, and 
later upon the Hudson River painters; 
and indirectly by way of France, fifty 
years afterward. Not even the most 
enthusiastic partisan for American art 
can claim that it is indigenous in its 
growth. Rather, he will insist that 
it is a European art transplanted, but 
never corrupted or feebly imitated. 
As the observer scans the result of one 
hundred years of American painting, 
he will quickly recognize the fact which 
European critics long have granted: 
that while the American artist has 
sought guidance from the European 
masters, he has respected tradition 
without accepting tradition, and has 
been able even when most a student, 
to bring into his art a freedom, a verve, 
a brilliance, sometimes little more than 
“a state of mind,’ but always an inde- 
finable something, which sets his 


- 
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painting apart as decidedly American. 
There is only one fair way of appreciat- 
ing the artistic expression of the past, 
no matter what period is shown or 
through which art it is presented. It 


must be judged by the standard of its 


tame and not by the tenets of the 
present, which were not in existence 
when the art of the past had its 
nativity. 

The work of the National Academy’s 
early landscapists has a sincerity which 
seems almost grave; they express an 
homage of the earth that comes near 
to worship. In looking upon the pic- 
tures of these painters, it seems as if 
the seeing were unexpected—an acci- 
dent rather than an anticipation— 
and that having seen, one must pay 
respectful tribute and silently depart. 


- The painters have not enveloped their 


© Detroit Publishing Co. 


land in mystery, which would insure 
this reaction, but have presented it 
clearly, with good atmospheric rendi- 
tion and with a brightness far from 
sombre. Yet there is the hushed evi- 
dence of remoteness always present, 
and instinctively one responds to the 
pictured stillness. Especially are these 
things true of Durand, Doughty, and 
Kensett, who painted the land inti- 
mately, using its trees almost invar- 
iably to assist in good composition, and 
adjusting to advantage the lesser 
beauties of the scene. Thomas Cole, 
who was of this group, forsook the 
naturalistic rendition of the land and 
devoted himself to telling pictorially 
the baffling story of life. He painted 
several series, which were exceedingly 
popular. The “Voyage of Life” gave 


in four canvases infancy, youth, man- 


Courtesy of Albright Art Gallery. 
BRINGING HomME THE CaTTLyE—Coast oF FLoripA, By THomMAS Moran. 
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hood and old age; the “Course of 
Empire” dealt with the founding of a 
city, its accumulated wealth, its sack- 
ing, and its destruction. His pic- 
tures were often made up, however, of 
much that was beautiful. His “Val- 
ley of the Vaucluse,” has a great deal 
to commend it, and reveals a thorough 
knowledge and love of the land, with 
a keen appreciation of the ominous and 
the majestic. He attains a grandeur 
throughout the scene and a unity of 
relative factors in the composition. 
The high points hold together well; the 
smallest one, with its pyramidal tip, 
does not suffer in comparison with its 
castle-crowned neighbor. The fore- 
ground has an interest which is truly 
rare; the bend of the rushing river, and 
the tree with its twisting trunk and its 
branches which exhaust themselves in 
a flat, stiffened pattern, are much more 
than pictorial fill-ins. With the ex- 
ception of Thomas Doughty, these 
men lived to be old, and they were 
active up to the time of their death. 
The second group of notable land- 
scapists was well known, the men far 
along in their achievement before the 
public had lost interest in the painters 
just described. The attitude the 
younger men bore toward their art 
was very different from that of those 
who had come into painting from 
lithography. Albert Bierstadt, Fred- 
erick EK. Church, Thomas Moran and 
others not identified with the National 
Academy of Design, but quite as good, 
came upon the arena with a new ar- 
tistic flair which swept everything 
before it. They had all passed student 
days in the old world; they were 
equipped with an unfailing technique, 
with fine eyes,’ with great courage and 
an indomitable love of work. They 
first browsed over the Hudson River 
and White Mountain regions, and then 


Courtesy of Toledo Museum of Art. 
THE Brook By MOooNnLicuHt, BY RALPH ALBERT 
BLAKELOCK. 


they went far afield in their search for 
beauty of unusual character, and in 
sheer love of the land itself. They 
were among the first to get over the 
plains and into the mountainous lands 
of the west. They ventured into the 
Canadian Rockies, they painted the 
California wonders—the high Sierras 
and the Yosemite Valley. Frederick 
EF. Church was tireless in his enthusi- 
asm; he penetrated the tropics and 
South America, bringing back pictures 
of the Andes, a region then almost 
unknown. ‘These men were the first 
to feel that they were founding the 
real “American School of Painting.”’ 
Gauging their love of country by the 
vast regions they portrayed would 
avow theirs a patriotic art. They 
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Courtesy National Academy of Design. 
THE CLEARING, BY A. H. WYANT. 


believed that the greatness of Amer- 
ican art would be more or less affected 
by the bigness of the pictures, the 
proportions of the scenes which they 
painted, and their fidelity to what they 
saw. ‘They enlarged their canvases to 
a size commensurate with the great 
areas they transcribed upon them; 
their canvases were huge, but their 
subjects were stupendous. ‘Their 
mountain ranges stacked themselves 
terrace by terrace into truthful forma- 
tions with peaks which pierced the sky. 
The outstanding characteristic of each 
composition is more or less an awe- 
inspiring presentation of nature un- 
trespassed by man. The _ technical 
treatment of the pictures was in a 
measure flawless, and when these 
artists took their painted Western 
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World to Europe, their work received 
unstinted praise. This was as it should 
have been; the American painter was 
an out-of-door man, fearless in his 
attempts, and usually successful. He 
was a good technician without having 
been enamored of his method. So far 
in the history of American landscape 
the painters had received guidance 
from England and Diisseldorf. But 
these were the last men todo so. The 
next cycle in the achievement of the 
American painter comes by way of 
Constable, to be sure, but via France. 

Constable was not a candidate for 
the Royal Academy, when six of his 
small pictures found their way to the 
Paris Salon in 1821. In these pictures 
there was a freshness, a purity in the 
treatment of the atmosphere, a breath 
of the out-of-doors, a beauty of color, 
and a charm in the unaffected, direct 
presentation of the scene, which France 
had not encountered before. Many 
young Frenchmen were questioning the 
hard-and-fast rules of the French tra- 
dition at that time. These were quick 
to note the ‘“unencountered’’ in the 
Constable pictures. They inquired of 
those who knew, what Constable had 
done. They were informed that he 
was a young iconoclast, innocent of his 
inconoclasm, for he was not defying so 
much as doing what he saw—and he 
was looking out-of-doors, not upon the 
canvases of the Academician. After a 
while spent in studying Constable and 
a time in which to think it over, many 
studio doors were closed in Paris, and 
there was a general exodus to the Bar- 
bizon Forest, where a group of young 
French painters intended to have their 
time with the open, and their wrestle 
with what they saw. ‘The artistic 
achievement of this Barbizon group 
makes one of the most fascinating 
chapters in all art history. 
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With their determination to “see” 
the whole thing happened. ‘They did 
not experience a slow up-rooting, the 
ground yielding inch by inch. It was 
a cyclonic upheaval, a toboggan-slide 
swift and steep straight to the pit of 
Revolution. ‘They forsook the Salon 
and its demands; all accepted subject- 
matter; all prescribed methods of pro- 
cedure; all established ideals of beauty; 
all fixed standards, and all previous 
attainment. Seldom, if ever, has there 
been such a total abandonment of 
routine regulations, and stark, rigid 
system. 

They found a wilderness of bewilder- 
ing facts. When they turned to their 
forest to paint, they saw so much that 
they could not present it all. There- 


EVENING AFTER A SHOWER, BY CARLTON WIGGINS. 


fore their first lesson was one of elimina- 
tion. ‘Their next surprise came when 
they realized that no two of them saw 
the same scene the same way; not see- 
ing the same, no one could produce the 
exact counterpart of his neighbor’s 
picture. A personal equation entered 
into the production of every self- 
reliant, independent view-point, and 
became a precious factor in that man’s 
art—a bit of himself made manifest. 
Their next discovery revealed the fact 
that what the person liked and dis- 
liked completely biased what he saw, 
until his truth was not the truth of his 
confrere. Day after day they walked 
forth with their eyes adjusted to put 
down what they saw. Every night 
they came back, carrying under their 


Courtesy National Gallery of Art. 
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arms a patterned Rousseau; a Corot 
rhapsody; a Millet story of toil; a Diaz 
forest tale; a Troyon pastoral; a Dau- 
bigny lyric; and a Dupré epic. ‘There 
were heated arguments, misunder- 
standings, bitter quarrels, periods of 
distrust, and days of struggle and 
contention. ‘They made of their past 
a Golgotha-highway—literally strewn 
with Tradition’s skulls. But slowly 
and painfully, in the face of doubt and 
incredible evidence, they emerged with 
the fundamentals of modern landscape 
within their grasp—their gift to their 
art. 

Because of these men, today every 
one knows: 1. That the artist must be 
satisfied with the representation—the 
impression of the whole, not the whole 
in detail. 2. That the personal equa- 
tion of the artist rests within the con- 
fines of his individual grasp: his ability 
to eliminate, his idea of beauty, the 


physical limitation”of his eye, the time 
of the day when he paints best, and his 
inherent racial characteristics. 3. That 
the area over which the eyes instantly 
focus in a picture should be the center 
of interest, the rest of the canvas 
gradually merging into softened masses 
lacking detail. 4. That small objects 
in the landscape are little more than 
suggested, and the human figure is 
treated in the same way—as a form, 
and a note of color. 5. That the 
subject and its manner of treatment 
are for the artist to determine. (Mil- 
let’s peasants are as acceptable today 
as the royalty of Velasquez.) 

George Inness was probably the first 
Academician to change his manner of 
working completely after having come 
in contact with the French landscapists. 
As a young man just beginning to 
paint, his pictures ranked in size with 
those of Bierstadt, Moran and Church. 
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THE PATH TO THE VILLAGE, BY JOHN FRANCIS MurpHY. 


Courtesy of National Gallery of Art. 


SHINNECOCK HILLS, BY WILLIAM MERRITT CHASE. 


There was richer coloring, more of the 
idea of design—arrangement and elimi- 
nation—in his canvases, but they were 
similar in subject-matter. Alexander 
Wyant, Homer D. Martin, and Ralph 
Blakelock were others who greatly 
modified their way of painting and the 
character of their composition when 
they had mastered the principles of 
the Frenchmen. ‘Three of these men 
stand preeminent in the annals of 
American painting; they would have 
taken a first place anywhere. ‘The 
fourth, Blakelock, lost so much during 
the years of his confinement in an 
insane asylum that there is no way of 


appraising his loss or his unattained 
promise. 

The art of Blakelock differs entirely 
from anything that precedes it. He, 
like Inness, started with the men who 
were enthused by great spaces to paint, 
and great painted spaces. His first 
Minti com atcw Ole tiem plails gangs tic 
Indians. In order that he might try 
out his hand with the brush and colors 
he abandoned his medicine—he was a 
physician—and went with government 
surveyors to the West. He saw the 
Indians, and he lived in the unknown 
regions which were only coming into 
the ken of the eastern people. But 
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Blakelock’s plains and Indians are 
those of dreams and fantasies, never of 
reality and fact. Even in these earli- 
est pictures the love of his pigment is 
very evident, and his placing of the 
trees prominently as pattern, and his 
treating them in broad brush strokes, 
thread-like lines, and at times almost 


enhanced beauty. As a writer seeks 
and loves his qualifying word, as a 
sculptor caresses his marble, as a 
violinist regards his precious Amati, so 
Blakelock loved his canvas with color 
applied and changed by oil and varnish. 
His composition was good. In his later 
work he adhered closely to the idea of 


Courtesy of City Art Museum, St. Louis. 


BEFORE SUNRISE, BY DwicuHt W. TRYON. 


modeling their form, distinguishes his 
early endeavor. Later his use of pig- 
ment gave his painting an _ extra- 
ordinary-— . Surlace ~ es; iescraped, 
scratched and sand-papered his can- 
vases down to the point of obliteration. 
Then he biult his picture up. again, 
following this with more scraping and 
more varnish, gaining, with each effort, 
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the Barbizon men: that the visible 
point of interest should lie well within 
the range of the first glance of the eye, 
and the rest of the canvas slowly merge 
into masses of less detail. Of this type 
of picture, there is nothing lovelier 
than his “Brook by Moonlight.” 
Alexander Wyant never painted can- 
vases extensive in size, though his 
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pictures were frequently fairly large, 
and exceedingly well done. He caught 
a great deal that was beautiful in his 
landscapes and he infused a charming 
spirit, which was his artist’s contribu- 
tion in the way of personality. Noone 
else ever depicted the temperature of 
clear, slow-running water in a sun- 


Homer D. Martin was thoroughly 
sympathetic with the painters of: his 
day, but he left a very different appear- 
ing picture from those of his confreres. 
His canvases have much less in them. 
He trusted to simplicity for strength, 
choosing usually a more open scene, 
and the power he obtained is a wonder 


EVENING, BY HENRY GOLDEN DEARTH. 


kissed brook as did Wyant. If he 
wished to paint in detail, he gave it 
with respect to a prescribed area and 
then allowed the beauty of an indistinct 
treatment to serve as a fascinating foil. 
No painter ever made more of a small 
subject. Wyant could take a quiet, 
gray sky, a bush, a bit of a marshy 
pool, a distant horizon line, and start 
the observer roaming for a day through 
the grass. If Wyant, as the Pan of his 
landscape, piped a smaller instrument, 
no other Pan piped a sweeter tune. 


to the art student. Martin’s pictures 
are well composed, though they all 
look less like arranged compositions 
than the average painting. A certain 
subtle quality always present in the 
work of Martin is a distinctive charm; 
it is difficult to describe, and is made of 
two attributes: one a richness, almost 
velvety, over all his surfaces; the 
second, the closely related color scheme 
of nearly every painting—not quite a 
tonal scale, but very near that in its 
color harmony. No doubt both of 
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these peculiarities came from his faulty 
vision. Yet, so far as his painting 1s 
concerned, no one could wish it other- 
wise. Martin painted the earth as no 
one else; he must have studied it most 
carefully, since he saw it with difficulty. 
One would vow he painted it only after 
having held it in his hands and care- 
fully analysed it. The earth Martin 
painted has the fine, loamy texture of 
fertility; he makes it glisten with the 
tiny pebbles of a crumbling cliff, and 
without the additional charm of trees or 
undergrowth, he presents an interesting 
surface. 

In tracing the development of any 
artistic phase, if the cycle is consistent 
in its history, there are overlapping in- 
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fluences: artists who adhere to older 
methods and the accepted ways, while 
others by individual experimentation 
and discovery bring forth a totally 
different expression. ‘This was espec- 
ially true of Inness. His first work in- 
volved big subjects, carefully detailed 
on large canvases. This fashion of 
painting is attributed to Diisseldorf. 
But as the American painters used it, 
the style was Diisseldorf plus very 
much that was new in the way of 
American expansion. ‘This manner In- 
ness forsook after his first European 
trip. The second trip to Europe 
brought about a final change which 
made of Inness a painter of great merit 
and rare artistic understanding. ‘The 
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element in his art which made him an 
outstanding figure in the art world 
is decidedly his style. A way of seeing 
and doing—a characteristic presenta- 
tion of themes—may become a manner 
-and then sink into a monotonous, 
humdrum sort of production, which 
means the artistic death of the painter. 
But the man who can by years of work 
establish a style and keep it fresh, 
always interesting, rich in contrast, and 
vital with new ideas, is the really great 
man. Inness’ style was invariable, once 
he had made it, but his manner was 
variable. There are times when a 
close observer might believe that he 
had mastered Inness’ technique, but 
at that moment Inness would throw 
away his brushes, and with a rag, or 
more frequently, his thumb, rub his 
next landscape into being. No painter 
has more poetry; no one has done more 
with Spring, Summer, and Autumn. 
It seemed to take the color of the grow- 
ing seasons and the glory of the dying 
one to stir him to his best effort. His 
pictures literally glow with the rich- 
ness of Autumn, or shimmer with the 
airy vibration of the Spring’s fresh 
verdure and pale bloom. His distances 
are mysterious and alluring, usually 
penetrable, and enticing because of 
this. He obtained great values by 
way of softened masses thrown into 
mystery, and when it comes to listing 
what Inness did not have, one is left 
wondering if there was anything he 
lacked. His attitude toward his art 
was serious and reverent, though he 
never intended to preach. His theory 
was quite that of the hedonist, in that 
he required an emotional acceptance 
for the beauty he sought to express. 

Henry Ranger followed closely in the 
realm of landscape with the four men 
just mentioned. In spirit, if not in 
manner, Ranger was loyal to the Bar- 


Courtesy of the Toledo Museum of Art. 
FOREST AND STREAM, BY HENRY W. RANGER. 


bizon composition. He took small sub- 
jects: a bit of a wood, four or five trees 
to make prominent, a small part of a 
pond to turn into a mirror-like surface, 
or a little portion of wooded pattern 
against a sky. If Ranger had an 
artistic forebear it was Rousseau, who 
loved separating his trees into a deli- 
cately sprayed mass against a sky of 
strongly contrasting color. Ranger 
loved the New England hills and the 
autumnal russets and browns of the 
woods. One may be certain that he 
had studied and lived intimately with 
trees. He knew tree-form, and scruti- 
nized its relation with the earth and the 
sky; and he presented again and again 
a direct relationship of its skeletonized 
body—the infinitesimal twig with the 
branch, the branch with the limb, the 
limb with the trunk, and finally the 
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life-sustaining plunge the trunk takes 
into the earth’s surface. 

In direct contrast with Ranger’s 
tangled woods is an “Evening After a 
Shower,” by Carlton Wiggins who, with 
the French Troyon, loved “sheep in his 
meadow and cows in his corn.”’ The 
less a man puts upon his canvas, the 
greater his difficulty. It is very easy 
to hold the attention of an observer 
with pattern, color, and animal or a 
human interest, and other attractive 
features in a picture. Wiggins opens a 
large vista of land, gives himself what 
could be a monotonous horizon line, and 
uses his trees for a break only in the 
middle distance—yet it would be a good 
picture without the sheep. 

J. Francis Murphy is another who 
dares open spaces, and retains a char- 
acteristic composition defiant of the 
pitfalls of repetition. Murphy painted 
the earth so beautifully that he dared 
large expanses of foreground, knowing 
full well that by the marvel of his 
brush, the delicate sense of his tonality, 
and the subtle nuance of his treatment, 
he had nothing to fear. His horizon 
lines are fascinating, including much of 
the charm of the pictures. Murphy 
places them rather low, but he breaks 
them with fine bits of jagged sky-line— 
a low-roofed dwelling, a church spire, or 
straggling trees which tie the upper and 
lower parts of the composition to- 
gether. 

‘“ Shinnecock Hills,” by William Mer- 
ritt Chase, is another example—more 
direct, with less that is pleasing, but a 
truly American bit of honest work, a 
fine hill—a mosaic in varied green, 
which rises gently to an undulating 
horizon line, and is well painted and 
apportioned. ‘The open, spacious lofti- 
ness is as much a factor in the picture’s 
merit as the technique. 

In presenting the development of the 
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American landscape it is readily seen 
that the American painter has taken 
much from Europe in the way of sug- 
gestion and often in the way of guid- 
ance, but he attained a position far 
from subservient for his art. In his 
usage of theories and methods they 
were applied to his art with elements of 
his own: a changed treatment of sub- 
ject-matter; a brighter color handling; 
a clearer atmospheric rendition; a 
changed view-point concerning the cen- 
tralized interest (in the Wiggins, 
Murphy, and Chase pictures, every 
inch has been carefully painted, with 
the idea that the whole canvas is of 
interest, but with the subject greatly 
simplified). From the first the entire 
trend of the evolution has been toward 
a purer landscape—one depending less 
and less upon human interest as a 
factor in its appeal. One other con- 
dition prevailed in the work of the 
American painter from the time of 
Inness. ‘There were American artists 
adopting the Barbizon ideals so late in 
the period that they were associating 
also the advanced achievement of the 
Impressionists. This group had 
studied light so thoroughly that their 
innovations were of startling effect and 
importance. 

Strictly speaking, the Barbizon group 
never passed beyond the point of hav- 
ing a favorite time of the day. Corot 
found that to efface the great amount 
of detail, he must resort to the earliest 
morning hours. Later he took a 
country where the mist from a river 
did as much toward effacing as the 
hour of the morning. Rousseau loved 
the brilliant hour of noon for his trees, 
or the sunset sky and its contrast. 
Millet took any hour for his peasant’s 
story of the field, but Diaz took after- 
noon and a late sun to reflect in a 
wooded pool. Even these men who 
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were wrestling with the out-of-door 
conditions found it very difficult to 
forsake the toning of their canvases 
with brown paint, or even lampblack. 
Some of the most delicate of Corot’s 
pale gray-greens are being absorbed by 
these dark foundations. It was dif- 
ferent, however, with the Impression- 
ists. Having followed the Barbizon 
men so far, they proceeded to seek light, 
and went in search of the sun and its 
power. In fact, their problem was to 
establish a way of painting it. 

Many little things directed them. 
Perhaps the most enlightening assist- 
ance came through Monet and by way 


of a lecture which fell into his hands, by 
Professor Rood, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Before his class in physics, 
by taking a pure white sphere and put- 
ting a stroke of blue paint and yellow 
paint upon it, these strokes separated 
by a bit of the pure white surface of the 
sphere, Rood set the white ball, with 
its two strokes of paint, revolving. He 
obtained an entirely different quality 
of green, because of the extra light that 
came into it by way of the separation of 
the two primary colors. Up to this 
time to get a secondary color the 
painter mixed the primary colors on his 
palette. Rood was showing his class 
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that the two primaries, with light 
between, gave something more vital, 
more life-like and effective than any 
former way. ‘This Monet tried and 
then sought to adopt. Juxtaposed 
dots and dashes, cubes and elongated 
strokes came from his easel in turn; 
likewise in turn there came a new mode 
of painting, and the world of light to 
explore. 

The Barbizon men went out-of- 
doors to paint; the Impressionists 
went out-of-doors, but into the sun, 
and the problem increased a thousand 
fold. By this intensive study of 
objects in light, they soon established 
the fact that every twenty minutes will 
completely change the character of the 
object lighted. They rediscovered 
what Leonardo knew: that light in its 
penetration is changed with every 
obtruding object, no matter how thin 
or how small. They found that colors 
reflect one upon the other, some modi- 
fying the final statement tremendously. 
They began to present the vibratory 
atmospheric conditions: gave up the 
sharp lines, substituting blurred edges, 
and achieved a picture that the world 
laughed at and scorned. ‘The struggle 
of the Barbizon group was in com- 
parison a pleasure excursion into the 
unexplored realm of the landscape. 
The day has not been won for the Im- 
pressionists even yet. Many real- 
picture lovers resent the roughened 
surfaces, the indistinct drawing, the 
broken color, and the high-keyed lumi- 
nosity obtained by the use of white, 
pale blue, light lavender, and much of 
the bare canvas showing through for 
more light. Many of the exhibition 
visitors resent closing their eyes to shut 
out the light and thus reduce the treat- 
ment to a condition that may be seen 
and enjoyed, and utterly refuse to 
take the steps backward which would 
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give them the necessary distance at 
which the picture would take on the 
appearance which the artist had in 
mind for it. For the Impressionist 
does not paint what he wishes the 
public tosee. He paints that which will 
produce what he wants seen, a very dif- 
ferent thing. 

While all the American landscapists 
from the time of Inness were using 
some modified method of the Impres- 
sionists, there are a few painters who, 
though conservative in their use of im- 
pressionism, would not have been what 
they were at all without it. J. Alden 
Weir was so attuned to the subtlety of 
the out-of-door effects that his work is 
entirely that of the Impressionist— 
altered and adapted as the American 
painter has always done that which he 
took from Europe. ‘Upland Pasture” 
is a fine example of what may be ac- 
complished with a closely related color 
harmony. Soft grays, gray-greens, 
light, whitened blue, gray-blues and 
their shadows, make the color-scale 
absolutely chromatic—so delicate many 
would fail to see it, many pronounce it 
cold—but the painter will say that it is 
the superlative of sensitive seeing. 

Dwight W. Tryon was another who 
selected the periods in the day when 
some prevalent unifying hour put the 
painter and his palette to a test. His 
sunrises, sunsets, and early-dawn pic- 
tures have individuality and great re- 
finement. He usually selected a diffi- 
cult composition to build; in hori- 
zontal terraces—often in very straight 
lines—he placed his foreground, his 
middle distance, his horizon line. He 
obtained diversity and interest by 
flowering grass, underbrush, low-grow- 
ing trees and sometimes a stream of 
water. He saved himself from mon- 
otony by throwing straight-trunked, 
plume-like trees into the sky, the 


component dependent upon the earth, 
therefore essential, and serving as the 
decorative motive adorning the sky. 
Alike in the use of the trees and their 
functioning in the picture, but as unlike 
in all else as a string quartette of 
Haydn is like a Wagnerian operatic 
overture or a Strauss symphonic out- 
burst, are the pictures of Tryon and 
Henry Golden Dearth, whose canvases 
embrace strong contrasts and an ele- 
mental solidity. Dearth’s horizon line 
is made massive and his sky-line is 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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broken by masonry, to which the 
shadows give additional power and 
strength. And all the rest of Dearth’s 
painting is like no one, and often like 
no thing. It is the attainment of an 
artist whose palette yields him a 
riotous flare of glory; it is the artistic 
speech of the soul frenzied by the joy 
of color. 

Another artist given to moods of 
tense enjoyment, and forced to impro- 
vise his method of expression, was 
Albert Pinkham Ryder, an independent 
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being thinking and seeing for himself. 
He must have been some kind of a 
stellar force hovering between twilight 
and dawn, most responsive to the 
things which could be—and to him, 
the things which were—in the dark. 
He made his pigment a factor over and 
above color in his art. It served him 
in obtaining a new kind of sensitized 
form: masses hurled from the dark by 
surrounding halos oflight. Often the 
whole composition was little more than 
the dark made lighter, with a keen 
adjustment of design and a fine sus- 
tained balance. No painter resorted 
so persistently to mystery, and ex- 
ceedingly few achieved it so perfectly. 
Ryder is difficult to place: impossible 
to classify. © He 1s one “of stheserear 
American painters, however, and he 
owes much of his distinction to the 
freedom which came by way of the 
Impressionists who embraced in their 
theory, and proved in their practice, 
the power of suggestion, obscurity and 
uncertainty. 

In American landscape painting 
there has been nothing like “Monad- 
nock-e by A bbOttalia = Wiavere alae 
American painter has presented great 
panoramic mountain ranges, sheltering 
lakes and torrential rivers, open fields 
and meadows, wooded lands and hills. 
The dwelling places of men as villages 
have broken the horizon line, and the 
spires of his places of worship have 
reached heavenward, but no canvas 
has carried more in proportion than 
this*of -*" Dhayer’s¥ = sU pon careiil 
analysis it is’ scarcely. -painted.-—- It 
seems to be rubbed and washed in here 
and there; there are charcoal lines that 
might even disturb those who dislike 
seeing beneath the surface, but it is a 
masterpiece of simple statement. ‘The 
first interest lies in the sombre shroud 
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of trees dimly silhouetted against the 
mountain’s face. Then in the vague 
blues and blacks which make up the 
mountain the observer is lost for a 
moment. And finally, the mountain 
itself becomes the obsession, as, lonely 
and forbidding, it ascends with regu- 
larity to its double-domed top. ‘The 
lower dome is dark and grave; the 
upper, crowned with a cap of snow, 
becomes resplendent in the glowing 
pink and rose of the sun’s last ray. 
“Monadnock”’ is the artist's way of 
saying “Let there be light “anumtae 
light Thayer obtained in that spot of 
glory comes directly by way of the 
Impressionist. 

There are those who flout the idea 
of an artistic development. They in- 
sist that no artist ever groveled in order 
that those who came after him might 
fly. The latter clause 1s = pertectiy 
true. But it is only in retrospect that 
anyone ever had the appearance of 
grovelling. No artist who achieved, 
who by his effort added to the value of 
his profession, was a groveler. On 
the contrary, he was a flier soaring 
high, and he flew during the time that 
he worked. From Asher B. Durand’s 
well-painted “Summer Afternoon”’ to 
Abbott Thayer’s broadly — treated, 
sketchy “Monadnock”’ is a record of 
epochal artistic achievement. It came 
by way of new vision, new ideals, new 
standards, new characterization, recog- 
nition of other types of beauty, new 
contacts for the artist, and his rebel- 
lion. But over all was the will to 
advance, and the artist’s eye bent 
upon seeing. It is an artistic record 
gratifying to any country; but the 
final stroke on the canvas, the last bit 
of painted evidence, in one hundred 
years of American landscape painting, 
must come from the living landscapist. 


THE PICTORIAL ELEMENT IN STAINED GLASS 


By Major ARTHUR DE BLES 
Author of ‘How to Distinguish the Saints in Art,” “The Three Main Styles of Gothic Architecture,’ etc. 


ALPH Adams Cram, in his book, 
R “Church Building,’ discoursing 
about stained glass, says: ‘The 
making of stained glass is a very noble 
form of art, but it is a decorative art, 
not pictorial. Any art, to be good, 
must be based on, even modified by, its 
limitations. It must hold rigidly to the 
qualities of its own medium. If it tries 
to escape from these it becomes un- 
worthy and without value. All decora- 
tive art must be decorative; that is a 
truism. An easel picture is not pri- 
marily decorative, nor yet an isolated 
statue, but an ecclesiastical fresco, a 
statue in its niche on a church or any 
other building, is first of all a piece of 
decoration and it must be conceived 
and executed with a serious regard for 
its function as a component part of a 
great whole. ‘This the modern stained- 
glass window manufacturer refuses to 
admit, and at the same time he insists 
on striving to escape the limitations of 
his medium. He achieves most won- 
derful results that make the unthinking 
public gape; and therefore he exalts his 
pride, ignorant of the real fact, which is 
that he has failed 
of his duty at every 
point.”’ 
oeurther,’’. Mr. 
Cram continues: 
“A stained glass 
window is simply a 
piece of colored and 
translucent decora- 
tion, absolutely 
subordinate tc its 
architectural  en- 
vironment, and 
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simply a small com- 


ponent of an artistic whole. It must 
continue the structural wall surface 
perfectly, therefore it must be flat 
without perspective or modelling. It 
must be decorative and conventional 
in design and color, and in no respect 
naturalistic. It must never be a hole 
in a masonry wall, but a portion of that 
wall made translucent. 1 te1s 
technically a mosaic of pieces of glass, 
and this it must always remain. Great 
sheets of glass modelled into folds of 
drapery are forever forbidden.” 

It is rare, indeed, that one reads any- 
thing so manifestly, so joyously, absurd 
as this tirade against progress in the art 
of stained glass. Every phrase exudes 
a lack of understanding of the whole 
history, not only of stained glass, but of 
architecture—yes, even of architec- 
ture—and the graphic arts, generally. 
It brands its author “forever’’ as one of 
that group of non-scientific, tempera- 
mental critics, who have been the bane 
of progressive artists ever since Cima- 
bue broke away, even to that slight 
extent, from the unskilled formality of 
Byzantium, and strove to achieve some 
degree of natural- 
ism. Such men feel 
more than they 
know. For so long 
as they retain their 
artistic impressions 
within themselves 
and enjoy esthetic- 
ally those impres- 
sions, they cannot 
do much harm. 


PoRTRAIT OF THE ABBOT SUGER, FOUNDER OF ST. But, the. moment 

DENIS, OUTSIDE PARIS, IN A MEDALLION WINDOW IN 

THE FIRST PORTRAIT IN STAINED GLASS 
KNOWN. 
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teach others to 
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judge works of art in their own tem- 
peramental manner, they become un- 
safe guides, for impressions are only 
partially transmittable, and almost in- 
variably register incorrectly in the 
recipient’s brain. ‘Thus they cause an 
unarrestable spring to flow through the 
masonry of the construction they are 
attempting to erect, and hence it re- 
mains “forever’’ weak and funda- 
mentally unsound. 

In view of our belief that history 
denies the truth of Mr. Cram’s state- 
ments, let us analyse the paragraphs 
we have quoted from his book. He 
says that stained glass is not pictorial. 
We wonder upon what he bases such an 
assertion. We find, on the contrary, 
upon examination of almost all the 
historic windows of the 12th and 13th 


centuries, e. g., the Last Supper window © 


at Tours; the twenty medallions of the 
Lady Chapel side-windows at St. 
Quentin, which depict Old Testament 
scenes; the SS. Gervasius and Protasius 
windows at Le Mans; and the Guild 
windows at Chartres, that stained glass 
was distinctly, nay primarily, pictorial 
in quality. It depicted the saints or 
famous monarchs, as at Reims—a lumi- 
nous portraiture—scenes from the Tes- 
taments, the Last Judgment, Paradise, 
Hell, in short, all manner of subjects, 
which, like paintings, were permitted 
by the medieval Church, as a means of 
instructing those to whom books were 
unprocurable. They were, with 
mosaics, frescoes, and altar-pieces in 
tempera, the “Jzbrz tdiotorum’’ (books 
of the simple) of which St. Augustine 
speaks. That they were not more 
naturalistic was not due to the limi- 
tations of glass, as such, but to the 
lack of technical skill on the part of the 
designers rather than of the glaziers. 
ite Crain’ says: there «must. be 
“neither perspective nor modelling.” 


Why? Because the artists of the last 
centuries of the Middle Ages were 
ignorant of the laws of perspective, and 
knew little or nothing of anatomy? If 
that be true, then Signorelli and 
Raphael and Leonardo were not the 
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A 13TH CENTURY STAINED-GLASS HEAD, IN THE COLLEC- 

TION OF THE LATE M. GERENTE OF PARIS, ABOUT WHICH 

WESTLAKE SAYS: ‘‘THE MODELLING OF THESE 13TH 
CENTURY HEADS IS EXCELLENT.”’ 


culminating masters of painting, but 
decadents, also transgressing the “lim1- 
tations of their medium.’ And Paolo 
Uccello, who “would rather study per- 
spective than sleep,’’ was also guilty of 
an unforgivable sin against the true 
spirit of art, according to Mr. Cram’s 
standards. 

thhen\hessays that {;Anyeart tobe 
good must be based on, even modified 
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by, its limitations.’ We confess our 
inability to grasp the idea of modifying 
an art to suit its limitations. Can 
these limitations be fixed in so arbitrary 
a manner? Surely they can only be 
determined by what it is able to express. 
And who is brave enough to define the 
boundaries beyond which painting or 
sculpture or stained glass shall not go? 
The whole history of stained glass, like 
its sister arts, demonstrates that its 
masters were continually striving to 


Photo by Aranow 
THE APPEARANCE OF SS. GERVASIUS AND PROTASIUS 
TO THE VIDAME ABRAHAM IN WHICH THE TWO SAINTS 
AND THEIR MOTHER, VALERIA, ARE SHOWN, IN TWO 
SEPARATE ROMANESQUE ARCHES. NOTE THE PER- 
SPECTIVE OF THE EDIFICES IN THE SPANDREL. 
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“escape its limitations,’ to make it 
express more, and more accurately, 
what they wished to say; to make their 
medium capable of telling more than 
they, not it, were able to express. 
simply because the brilliant ruby, 
sapphire and emerald tones of old 
windows appeal to our senses, because 
like children before a bright light, we 
thrill to the vibrations of ancient 
glass—very different, moreover, from 
what its masters originally intended— 
must we continue to imitate the work 
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of men of little technical skill, and 
obtain antique effects by faking, which 
is, after all, what is meant by staying 
within the limitations as set by these 
medieval glaziers. We cannot sub- 
scribe to any such theory, for sincerity 
is the only lasting foundation upon 
which a living art can be erected, and 
the moment we attempt to achieve a 
work of art copied, particularly as to 
style, after some earlier and cruder 
product—instead of employing the 
greater measure of technical skill placed 
at our disposal by the progress of the 
centuries for the purpose of express- 
ing something we feel impelled to say— 
we fall into either decadence or eclec- 
ticism, and can never hope to rank as 
great artists. The only limitations in 
stained glass should be those of our own 
sincere desire to say something worthy 
of so exquisite a medium. 

I will admit that up to a certain 
point, there are limitations to stained 
glass, if we look upon that medium as 
solely intended for church decoration, 
or if we pretend that all churches with 
an occasional pointed window are 
Gothic in style. In such cases the 
limitations of glass are to be fixed on 
the basis of good taste, not by the 
dictum of any particular critic, in 
however prominent a position he may 
happen to be. ‘The history of art is 
accented throughout with the dark 
spots cf criticism against the incarnate 
spirits of progress, infallible judgments 
laid down by men who to say the least 
were not infallible, and have been 
proved to be wrong, over and over 
again, by the one sound critic, Time, 
aided? by its child, “Perspective memes 
not Haydn and Handel fulminate 
against Gluck, the precursor of Chopin; 
could anyone utter more scathing at- 
tacks than those of the indignant Han- 
slick against Richard Wagner; did not 
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Aubert, the famous French musician, 
ery, “Dieu, quelle cacophonie’”’ (‘‘God, 
what a noise!’’) when he heard Beeth- 
oven’s marvellous Fifth Symphony, per- 
haps the work which more than any 
other establishes the Bonn Master’s 
immortality? 

And who, in this generation, can 
forget the ridicule with which Rodin 


TYPICAL 14TH CENTURY CANOPY WORK REPRE- 

SENTING TWO ARCHBISHOPS OF YORK, WEAR- 

ING THE pallium OF THEIR RANK. (York 
Minster.) 


and Meunier in sculpture, Monet and 
Sisley and Pissarro, Renoir and Céz- 
anne, in painting; Debussy, Maurice 
Ravel, nay, even Wagner and Berlioz, 
before these more recent men, were 
treated by the critics? I remember 
that when “Pélléas and Mélisande”’ 
first appeared at the Opéra Comuique 
in Paris, only Vincent d’Indy and the 
undersigned (in the New York Musical 


Courter) came out in support of it. 
The other critics called it every name 
they possessed in their vocabulary but 
music. Called it harmonized atmos- 
phere, without harmony; called it 
scene-painting in savage music; and a 
thousand other absurdities. Not one 
saw that it was an immense operatic 
advance, in that it evicted the con- 
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CANOPY WINDOW REPRESENTING, IN TWO PANELS, 
ADAM AND EVE EATING OF THE FRUIT OF THE TREE 
OF KNOWLEDGE, AND BEING DRIVEN FROM EDEN. 
BELOW ARE THREE KINGS, AND THREE ARCHBISHOPS. 


ventionalism of the ordinary works and 
made the music simply a part of an 
integral whole with the words and 
scenery, the inseparable trio that Wag- 
ner tried so hard to achieve. And yet 
Pélléas and Mélhisande, with all the rest 
of Debussy, is reactionary to-day, 
trailing far behind the Ravels, Orn- 
steins, Saties, Stravinskys, and others. 
But had the Crams of music had their 
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TWO WOODCUT ILLUSTRATIONS FROM A BOOK PUBLISHED 
IN I515, SHOWING EXACTLY THE SAME NAIVETE OF 
DRAWING AS WE SEE IN EARLY GLASS. 


way, Debussy would? have been 
squashed, as would indeed Chopin, 
Schumann and Berlioz, his artistic fore- 
bears, and we should still be in love 
with the dear old tune melodies of 
Haydn, Handel, Lulli, Rameau and 
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Company. Wonderful in their place, 
but only in their place. Excellent asa 
stepping stone to further advance, but 
by no manner of means a door shut 
against anything beyond them. 

And so with glass. To teach that it 
must not transgress the limits which 
bounded the 12th to 15th century 
glaziers, is not only foolish but mis- 
chievous, for it reacts against progress 
and establishes, as standards, works 
which were never intended as such, and 
which bear in themselves the clearest 
evidences of a desire to pass beyond 
the boundaries set by the technical 
naiveté of the men who produced them. 

We all know that much of the 
present-day glory of ancient glass, by 
which I mean that of the 12th to 15th 
centuries, is due, firstly, to the irregu- 
larity of coloring matter in the pot- 
metal, which made it cloudy in places 
and otherwise streaky; secondly, to its 
irregularity of shape, which created, 
so to speak, prismatic effects, adding 
enormously to its brilliancy of ‘color; 
thirdly, to the corrosion of its outer 
surfaces, which, by “pitting,” again 
caused a refraction of the transmitted 
light; and finally to the accumulation 
of dirt and thick cobwebs which 
naturally soften and render more 
mellow the comparatively crude tones 
which we find when we set out to clean 
a section of early glass. 

Now no sincere artist will maintain 
that these defects in material, and the 
corrosion of time and tempest, should 
be copied to-day, deliberately aimed 
at, produced by “faking.” 

Nor will any sound historian of glass 
stand by Mr. Cram’s statement that 
stained-glass windows should simply be 
a sort of translucent mosaic intended to 
remain in the plane of the wall in 
which they are set. To make such a 
claim is to pretend that the great 
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windows of England and Northern 

France were as soft and mellow, 
and as flat, at the time of 

their creation, as they are to-day. 

And because the coating of dirt 
which Time has placed upon them has 
to a certain extent, by darkening the 
“passages’’ which were intended to be 
light and transparent—not merely 
translucent—“ pulled back”’ the win- 
dows into the wall plane, surely we 
cannot in the face of what we know 
about Gothic architecture, maintain 
that new windows should so be diverted 
from their evident mission of giving 
light to the edifice which contains them. 

Is it not the fact—well known to all 
serious students of Gothic architec- 
ture—that one of the basic forces 
lying behind the adoption of the 
pointed arch with its narrower base 
and consequent greater resistance to 
the downward thrust of the vault, was 
the earnest desire of all early Christian 
church-builders to give more light to 
their structures as a form of symbolic 
tribute to Christ, the exponent of spirit- 
ual light, in contradistinction to the 
mysterious obscurity which gave so 
much of their power to the pagan deities? 

The great strength of the new pointed 
arch, with its compensating eperons 
and flying-buttresses, weighted down 
by heavy pinnacles and tabernacles, 
made it possible to make thinner and 
ever thinner the wall-spaces between 
these buttresses, to an extent unde- 
sired, of course, by the classical archi- 
tects, whose fundamental principles were 
wall weight and inertia, and unattain- 
able by the early Romanesque builders, 
whose desire to create a dynamic archi- 
tecture, dependent for its life upon the 
balance of live opposing forces, was 
hampered by the necessity of main- 
taining the plain-centre arch and vault 
with its greater opening for downward 


and outward thrust and consequent 
strain on the enclosing walls. 

But the dynamic action of a Gothic 
structure when perfectly compensated, 
withdraws any responsibility from the 
walls themselves, and so, in the heyday 
of the most beautiful architectural 
style ever evolved, the walls almost 
disappeared—vide Sainte Chapelle in 


Photo by Aranow 
‘THE HEAD OF CAIN IN A I5TH CENTURY WINDOW IN THE 


CATHEDRAL OF CHALONS-SUR-MARNE. (SEE PAGE 275.) 


Pans and the entire ~ Cathedral’ of 
Leon, colloquially known as “the Lan- 
tern of Spain’’—and gave place to 
exquisite “lights’’ flashing with color, 
almost unsupported by apparent 
masonry. ‘The whole history of the 
development of Gothic, on its construc- 
tional side, is that of the constant in- 
crease of window space, till finally in 
Late Gothic there was but little solid 
masonry—nothing but windows—be- 
tween the buttresses. 
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Furthermore, the history of the de- 
velopment of stained glass itself is 
equally that of the effort to give more 
light through the colored windows, 
more and more white glass being used, 
and canopy work being first introduced 
in the 14th century, and then con- 
stantly increased, for the very purpose 
Mr. Cram (denies In thestactethar 
such efforts should have been made and 
kept up so systematically after the first 
period, we find clear proof that the 
early glaziers were considered by their 
immediate successors as crude and only 
slightly-skilled artists, and that the 
great semi-opaque richness of ancient 
glass as it is to-day, was not considered 
a beauty but an unsuccessful effort to 
give light, unsuccessful on account of 
the defects in the quality of the glass 
itself. 

Does Mr. Cram desire us also to go 
back to the 12th to 14th centuries in 
the matter of so-called “white” or 
clear glass, which in those early days 
was of a dirty greenish hue, owing to 
the iron which could not be eliminated 
from the basic silica? ‘That dirty sea- 
green ‘“white”’ glass is another of the 
causes of the beauty of 12th and 13th 
century glass to-day, yet it was so 
little considered by the far greater 
glaziers of the 14th and 15th centuries 
that they strove unceasingly to correct 
the defect, and only succeeded in doing 
so well along in the 15th century, when 
it became almost completely colorless. 
The windows in which this sea-green 
“white” glass was predominant were 
called grzsatlle—hiterally, “‘gray stuff’’— 
and were introduced especially to give 
more light, another proof of the error of 
the “translucent mosaic”’ theory. 

There is no denying that the early 
windows, particularly of France, to- 
day do look like a sort of translucent 
mosaic, for the reasons enumerated 
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above. But to deduce from that that 
they were intended to represent that 
form of decoration, and that modern 
windows, in obedience to tradition, 
should also be considered bad unless 
they also possess the mosaic quality, is 
quite obviously to put the cart before 
the horse. 

To return to the points upon which 
Mr. Cram lays so much stress, viz: 
that stained glass must not be pictorial, 
that it must show neither modelling 
nor perspective, and that it must be on 
a plane with the wall, not a hole therein. 

The evidence of the great windows of 
Europe contradicts utterly these pre- 
tensions. This is so clear that it is 
difficult to understand how such state- 
ments as those quoted at the com- 
mencement of this article, from a book 
written in 1901, could have gone so 
long unchallenged. 

But first, let me pick a paragraph 
here and there from the two most 
widely acknowledged authorities on 
stained glass, Philip Nelson and Lewis 
M. Day. The former, in his erudite 
“Ancient Painted Glass in England,”’ 
says in regard to medallion windows 
even of the 12th century: “We may 
look upon such medallion windows as 
constituting a form of ‘Bzblia pau- 
perum’ (Bible of the poor), and as such 
served the purpose of pictorial examples 
from the Scriptures, as an aid to re- 
ligious instruction which in the absence 
of the ability of the vast majority of 
the people to read, formed an invalu- 
able adjunct to spiritual and intellec- 
tual improvement.’ Lewis Day, in 
his valuable book, ‘‘Windows,’’ ob- 
serves: “Stained glass, it may truly be 
said, has been from the very first 
pictorial.”’ 

To demonstrate that these authori- 
ties, and not Mr. Cram, are correct, let 
us add a few examples to those men- 
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tioned previously. 
Their titles alone will 
demonstrate their pic- 
torial quality, and the 
illustrative intention of 
their designers. 

Of the end of the 
mavnecentury; the 
Crucifixion window at 
Poitiers, and. the 
famous “Dream of 
Charlemagne” window 
at Chartres, in which 
the story of the great 
Frank as related in the 
“Song of Roland”’ and 
by Archbishop Turpin, 
is told in twenty-one 
exquisite medallions, 
some circular, others 
lozenge-shaped, con- 
nected by a fish-scale 
design in sapphire and 
mine elt all, these 
medallions there is the 
same crude attempt at 
perspective and model- 
ling as we find in all 
other art works of the 
period; ivories, statu- 
ary, illuminations and 
illustrations of Books 
of Hours and Missals, 
neither better drawn 
than stained glass, nor 
worse. 

Periue-~ History. of St. 
Catherine in Angers 
Cathedral. The win- 
dows are Romanesque. 
The story of the bril- 
liant young Alexan- 
drian princess, from 
her visit to the hermit, 
and her “‘dispute’’ with 
the Doctors, to her 
burial by the angels on 


Photo by Aranow 
TYPICAL I5TH CENTURY CANOPY-WINDOW, 
WITH MORE ‘‘WHITE’’ GLASS, TO GIVE A 
CLEAR LIGHT, THAN IN EARLIER WINDOWS. 


the summit of Mount 
Sinai, is told in six 
medallions commenc- 
ing at the bottom. 
Here again we see dis- 
tinct attempts to ob- 
tain lineal perspective, 
while aerial perspective 
was achieved by the 
use of a light blue— 
light, that is, in rela- 
tion to the deep sap- 
phire blue —for the 
background and sky. 

In the same cathe- 
dral is a window de- 
picting the Burial of 
the Virgin. 

The window of the 
famous Abbot Suger at 
the Abbey Church of 
ot. Denis, outside 
Paris, is a combination 
of the decorative and 
the pictorial. -[t com- 
prises nine panels, of 
which the upper three 
are frankly ornamen- 
tal, while below them 
are the Annunciation, 
with the worthy Abbot 
himself, very minute, 
prostrated at the feet 
of the Virgin, the first 
portrait in stained glass 
extant; then a “Eu- 
charistic Ecce Homo,” 
with the emblems of 
the Evangelists; an 
Adoration of the Mag1; 
and an allegory of 
Christ with the Church 
on one side and the 
Synagogue on the other, 
and so on. Another 
window in the same ma- 
jestic pile presents the 
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Photo by Aranow 
THE PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON, A 13TH CENTURY 
PICTORIAL WINDOW AT BOURGES. 


History of Moses, also in six medallions. 
In 13th century glass, we have the 
Legend of St. Martin at Tours; of St. 
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Radegunda at Poitiers, and also, at the 
latter, a wonderful rose-window which 
depicts the “Last Judgment,’’ covering 
the entire circle regardless of mul- 
lions—another terrible crime against 
glass, according to the code of Mr. 
Cram. This window was put in by 
Louis IX of France (St. Louis) and his 
noble mother, Blanche of Castile, as 
we know by the golden lilies of France, 
and the “dungeons’’ of Castile in the 
escutcheon centre of the window. 

At Chartres again, we have, among 
the famous Guild windows, a grocer’s 
shop, and a spinning establishment in 
which there is a distinct advance in 
lineal perspective, as well as modelling 
and shading 

The Sainte Chapelle—will Mr. Cram 
still maintain, after thinking of this 
glory, that painted glass should be a 
translucent mosaic?—has the fine 
“Judith” window, telling the story of 
that energetic and enterprising lady in 
forty medallions, set in a blue lozenged 
field, each lozenge having a golden 
fleur-de-lys. And Rouen has a window 
telling the legend of Joseph, by the 
famous glazier, Clement de Chartres. 

In glass of the 14th century we have a 
portrait window of Geoffroi II, Bishop 
of Evreux, holding a model of the win- 
dow of which he was the donor. This 
is a “canopy” light, and is in the 
Cathedral of Evreux. Beauvais has 
the great window of St. Peter of Alcan- 
tara walking on the water, by Raoul de 
Senlis, and Limoges, the naturalistic 
figures of St. Valerie, carrying her own 
head, and St. Martial, patron of Aqui- 
taine, as an Archbishop with the pal- 
lium. At Lyons, there is a window 
representing St. Maurice in armor, in 
which the perspective and modelling 
are excellent. Finally, at Notre Dame 
de Sémur, there is a window with a 
picture of a pork-butcher’s shop, and 
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another of a tailor cutting cloth, in 
both of which perspective and model- 
ling have been pushed much further 
than in the earlier windows. The men 
are standing in a meadow of grass and 
wild flowers, which knocks the anti- 
naturalistic theory on the head. 

Fifteenth century glass was even 
more naturalistic and pictorial. A 
good example is to be seen at Evreux, 
where Bishop Guillaume de Cantiers of 
that See is kneeling, accompanied by 
his patron, St. Catherine of Alex- 
andria, both placed in one “light” 
before a Madonna and Child, presented 
in another, in the manner of so many 
Gothic framed diptychs, executed in 
Italy and Flanders in the early days of 
the Renaissance. 

Sixteenth century glass was, of 
course, also pictorial, much more 
naturalistic, and displayed an immense 
improvement in drawing and perspec- 
tive. And in regard to the matter of 
preserving the plane of the window, 
“it was commonly designed to suggest 
that one saw out of it,”’ says Lewis Day, 
who continues: “ meeeans extremely 
beautiful feature in early 16th century 
glass pictures at Rouen, is the little 
peep of distant country delicately 
painted upon the pale-blue glass which 
represents the sky.’’ ‘The context of 
this statement does not seem to imply 
that this authority considered such 
treatment of stained glass to be the 
crime Mr. Cram would make it. 

Nor is our author’s position on the 
use of large pieces of glass any more 
tenable than on his other theories. In 
the earliest days, large pieces were not 
used because they could not be made, 
and also because, the art springing 
from mosaic—exactly as miuniature 
painting and illumination gave birth to 
painting, particularly in Flanders and 
in Siena—the early pot-metal was 


treated as gems and was colored to 
simulate the precious stones after which 
it was called. The early glaziers did not 
speak of red and blue and green, but of 
ruby, sapphire and emerald, in un- 
conscious imitation of the contem- 
porary Chinese potters (Sung dynasty, 
960-1279 A. D.) who made the white 
Ting ware to imitate ivory; sang-de- 
boeuf to imitate rubies; celadon for 
jade, the gem of gems to the Chinese 
dilettante. And so it was in the first 
days of stained glass. Butas the indus- 
try of glass-making grew up, the pieces 
of glass increased in size, once again 
demonstrating the danger of mistaking 
present-day effect for original cause. 

Now, when I noticed that the book 
from which I have quoted was pub- 
lished in 1901, I almost abandoned the 
idea of writing this article, for I 
believed that the author was probably 
but little acquainted with the best 
European glass at the time he wrote 
“Church Building,” and must have 
modified his opinion in the past twenty- 
four years. And then suddenly I came 
across a speech delivered by Mr. Cram 
in June of this year, before the members 
of the Stained Glass Association of 
America, in which he reiterated his 
theories even more dogmatically than 
in his early work. During the course 
of that same meeting, Mr. Lawrence B. 
Saint said: “The limitations of our craft 
drive us to attempt to overcome them: 
to do something worth while.’’ ‘This is 
a long way from “modifying the art to 
suit its limitations.”’ 

Mr. Cram tells us that stained glass 
cannot be good unless it is inspired by 
religious sentiment. He does not put it 
in these words, but he says that sculp- 
tors and painters have been unavailable 
for assistance in church building be- 
cause they have “been trained along 
academic or pagan lines without regard 
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to the influence of religion,’ and con- 
tinues that this had also been true 
until recently in stained glass. 

This is sheer nonsense. To admit 
any such theory would be to advocate 
either a return to monasticism and the 
ideas of the medieval scholiasts, or the 
abandonment of stained glass as a 
medium for expressing beauty. He 
continues to the effect that “stained 
glass is the only great art that Chris- 
tianity has developed.”’ 

How about Gothic architecture— 
one of the purest of all past or present 
manifestations of art—not only de- 
veloped, but produced, by Christianity? 
It would have been impossible under 
paganism. 

What about painting? Was not the 
art brought up to perfection of tech- 
nique under ecclesiastical impulse, 
even though it swerved later into the 
new line of thought which was, I con- 
fess, largely, but by no means wholly, 
pagan? But that the Church gave 
birth to what we call modern paint- 
ing—i. e., works executed since the 
inauguration of the Proto-Renaissance 
in Italy in the 12th century—and that 
until the end of the 17th century it 
always remained the child of the 
Church, even though, betimes, it was a 
recalcitrant infant, no one with even a 
minor knowledge of art history will fail 
to admit. 

Again we are told in the same address 
that at the time of the Renaissance, 
when, Mr. Cram says, the “spirit of 
the Church began to weaken,”’ “‘stained 
glass began to feel that degeneration in 
all its qualities and manifestations 
until it reached the depth of barbarity 
in the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries, at 
which time it was as low as other great 
arts, except poetry and music, two of 
the arts which did not seem to suffer 
fatally under the Renaissance.’’ 
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Declaring the Renaissance to be the 
murderer of art is, to say the least, a 
new idea. Does Mr. Cram forget that 
every great artist up to the end of the 
17th century at least was a direct 
product of the Renaissance; that it 
produced a Giotto, a Leonardo, a 
Raphael, a Titian, a Giorgione, a 
Diirer, a Van Eyck, and _ literally 
thousands of lesser lights, in painting; 
a Michelangelo, a Cellini, a Pisanello, 
a Verrocchio, a Giovanni da Bologna, 
a Jean Goujon, in sculpture; a Brunel- 
leschi, a Benedetto da Mayjano, a 
Bramante, a Palladio, a Vignola, a 
Sansovino, a Christopher Wren, a 
Pierre Lescaut, a Philibert de Lorme, 
in Mr. Cram’s own noble profession? 
That such masterpieces of architecture 
as the Duomo of Florence, St. Peter’s of 
Rome, St. Paul’s of London, the beauti- 
ful inner Court of the Louvre in Paris, 
by Pierre Lescaut (1544), all owe their 
being to this despised Renaissance? 
And it so happens that poetry made but 
slight if any progress during the Ren- 
aissance, for Dante preceded it in 
spirit, and Boccaccio and Petrarch 
were rather the fathers than the chil- 
dren of the re-birth, while music as we 
know it did not exist, and was confined 
solely to ecclesiastical chants and the 
improvisations of the Troubadours and 
Minnesingers. 

It is such statements as these of Mr. 
Cram’s which make the hackles rise on 
my neck, and lead me to take up arms 
against such carelessness on a subject of 
primordial importance to a man who 
makes a profession of church-build- 
ing—Gothic church-building above all. 
It also explains the appalling badness of 
the apsidal windows of St. John the 
Divine, a crime against the spirit of 
Gothic. 

Stained glass is perhaps the most per- 
fect medium extant for the expression of 
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the beautiful, the nearest counterfeit of 
nature to Nature herself, for it permits 
the transmission of light, the life- 
blood of nature, instead of reflecting it. 
And no progressive artist—by which 
term I mean a man who is endowed 
with an artistic soul, not merely a 
skilled craftsman—will deny that if it 
be possible to produce a _ pictorial 
effect in stained glass as good as the 
accomplished painter can produce on 
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Ghirlandajo had to exclaim, when he 
had the young Buonarotti as a pupil, 
“TI can teach you no more.”’ 

The past is our schoolmaster. But 
we grow beyond him. We must not 
make our schoolmaster our final boun- 
dary. As Lewis Day puts it: “So many 
of us learn to copy, whereas the whole 
use of copying is to learn. A work- 
man learned only in archeology is in 
tesmnature Vot sthingsm sterile: [rue 
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THE ‘“‘CAIN AND ABEL WITH DONOR”’ WINDOW AT CHALONS-SUR-MARNE, OF WHICH HEAD ON PAGE 269 IS A DETAIL, 
IN THIS WINDOW THE PICTORIAL ELEMENTS ARE PREDOMINANT AND MODELLING HAS ATTAINED TO A HIGH DEGREE 


OF EXCELLENCE. 


canvas, there 1s no reason 1n art why it 
should not be done. 

There is no stronger upholder of 
tradition, in the sense of the good 
which the past has handed down to 
us than myself, for it is futile to deny 
that we can only build our future on the 
foundation laid by past centuries. 
But equally there is no one who will 
fight harder against the theory that 
tradition, in itself, is our never-to-be- 
discarded master. Even Domenico 


(15TH CENTURY.) 


artists study style for information, not 
authority. We are too much in the 
habit of laying down laws as to what a 
Man way Olbitavelot ,do.ipeart. He 
mays do sawhatewhe: can. He omay 
introduce as much pictorial effect into 
his decoration as it will stand.’’ Which 
is common sense, built on tradition. 
And Royal Cortissoz, in his book on 
John La Farge, one of the great modern 
exponents of pictorial glass, has truly 
stated that “Convention has for gen- 
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build the marvellous structures made 
possible by centuries of further study 
and improved technique, rather than 
as a post upon which the village loafer 
leans away the hours of sunlight. 

And in stained glass, let us be grate- 
ful for the gifts that Time has made us. 
Let us, by all means, study the ancient 
windows in a spirit of the deepest 
reverence for the inspired ability of the 
men who had to create their own tech- 
nique, to work without precedent. 
But for the love of all that is holy in 
art—and sincere art is the holiest of 
earthly attributes—let us not say, 
paraphrasing Mr. Cram: ~ [ie wbear 
has been done. Beyond it is nothing. 
Its limitations have been reached, 
defined—in a day when men were 
notoriously groping, but only groping, 
for the truth in all intellectual direc- 
tions—and within those limitations we 
must stay. Should our boundary fence 
seem to give us too much liberty, let us 
make it smaller, and be satisfied with a 
smaller space. Let us, in fact, modify 
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erations suffered in repute because it 
has been so often the refuge of the 


Slack intelligence.”’ 

Tradition, in stained glass as in 
every other branch of art, must be 
treated as the foundation upon which to 


our desires to ‘suit our limitations.’ 
Otherwise, we might turn out a great 
masterpiece in spite of traditional rules. 
And that would be awful.” 


ALBERT TOBIAS CLAY 


Professor Albert Tobias Clay, Laffan Professor of Assyriology at Yale, and a member of the Editorial 
Board of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY from the beginning, died on September 14 at New Haven. Dr. 
Clay was one of Yale’s most distinguished philologists and scholars, and his work, cut off suddenly 
while he was approaching the prime of his intellectual powers and activity, stands as a memorial of the 
highest quality to his remarkable vision, energy and character. Born at Hanover, Pennsylvania, in 
1866, he was graduated by Franklin and Marshall College, studied for the ministry at Mt. Airy Semi-= 
nary, and simultaneously began his real work as an Orientalist under the tutelage of Hilprecht, Peters 
and Jastrow. In due course he went to New Haven to occupy the Laffan chair, endowed by the late 
J. Pierpont Morgan. There he built up by hard work and ceaseless activity one of the most noted 
Babylonian collections in this country, gathered around him a loyal and enthusiastic group of students, 
and began those uncompleted contributions to Assyriology which constitute, in the words of his 
friend, James A. Montgomery, ‘‘a glory of American scholarship.’’ Professor Clay left the completed 
manuscripts of three volumes. The Yale University Press and the American Oriental Society are 
shortly to begin publication of his last great endeavor, a series of Oriental texts and translations for 
which he had laid out twenty-five volumes. Dr. Clay is mourned by a host of friends who, as Dr. 
Montgomery puts it sadly, were knitted to himself ‘‘with the spontaneous affection of achild. Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.’’ 
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AN ANCESTOR FOR PAN 


Dr. Edward Chiera, Assistant Professor of Assyri- 
ology of the University of Pennsylvania, has trans- 
lated six Sumerian tablets written about 4,000 years 
ago. These six were found at Nippur and give in 
varying forms the early history of mankind as it was 
believed by the ancient Sumerians. Dr. Chiera said 
in reply to an inquiry from ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY: 

“In ancient times the scribes of the temples ap- 
parently contented themselves with making careful 
copies of the various ‘scientific theories’ which they put 
down in their libraries without editorial comment of 
any kind, and there is no indication that the pro- 
ponents of the various theories ever espoused their 
causes with anything remotely approaching the zeal 
and intensity injected into present day controversies 
regarding the creation of the race. 

“The tablets were made of soft clay upon which the 
Sumerians wrote with a wooden stylus, leaving a series 
of impressions resembling nailmarks. By combining 
groups of marks, special signs or characters were formed 
in the clay. When the tablets were completed they 
were left to harden, usually by drying in the sun. 

“The story told by the tablets is staged in the Moun- 
tain of Heaven and Earth, the seat of the gods and close 
parallel to the Olympus of Greek Mythology. In 
fact, the Sumerian mountain and Olympus might 
prove to be one and the same because of the likeli- 
hood of finding Sumerian influence in Greek religion. 

“A later discovery proved to me that I was right in 
my identification of ‘the woolly being’ of the tablets as 
the god of the flocks and cattle, and there is no doubt 
that he was represented in a semi-animal form. ‘The 
discovery of an ancestor for the god Pan should there- 
fore prove interesting. The existence of a god repre- 
senting cereals had already been known. In my opin- 
ion, there is no doubt but that we will find in Sumerian 
religion a good many parallels to the Greek religion.”’ 


For more than 1000 years the site of Capernaum has 
been lost, but recent discoveries reported from Palestine 
by H. J. Shepstone, F. R. G. S., in The Christian Science 
Monitor, indicate that the city has at last been located 
in the ruins at Tell Hum. Among them a British 
archaeologist has revealed the fragments of what seems 
to be a rather extensive synagogue of the first century 
“built in the Roman-Corinthian”’ style, with profusely 
ornamented lintels and elaborate capitals. A pot of 
manna was carved upon one face of a large block in the 
ruins. Other carvings on capitals, cornices and else- 
where depict the seven-branched candlestick, the 
Magon David, pomegranates, grapes and fanciful 
figures of animals. 


Dr. Alan Rowe, field director of the University of 
Pennsylvania expedition working at Bethshan, Pales- 
tine (the present Beisan), reports the discovery of that 
shrine or temple of Ashtaroth where King Saul’s armor 
was hung. ‘The discoveries included a statue of the 
goddess, bronze serpents, doves, etc., and part of the 
oblong temple structure, within whose cornerstone was 
discovered a casket containing among other things 
several ingots of electrum, a mixture or alloy of gold and 
silver. 


Recent excavations about the Argive Heraeum under 
the auspices of the American School of Classical Studies 


in Athens, have proved most successful, and revealed 
twelve chamber-tombs which had never been plundered. 
In the terrace above the ancient temple, which occupies 
a hilltop half way between Argos and Mycenae, sacred 
to Hera and once one of the most important points of 
worship in Greece, the preliminary excavations dis- 
closed house-walls and pottery from all three periods of 
the Bronze Age. Subsequent digging revealed the 
tombs, twelve in number, in three groups rather close 
together. They are in general of two types: one witha 
short, broad dromos, or entrance hall, and a small 
sepulchral chamber; the other with a long, tapering 
dromos and a large chamber. The three completely 
excavated tombs date from the latter part of the third 
Helladic period, or about 1400-1100 B. C. Good vases 
of this epoch, gems, beads and an extraordinarily hand- 
some bronze dagger inlaid with gold in a flying-bird 
design, were among the objects recovered. 


According to reports recently received from Sir 
William M. Flinders Petrie, Egypt had a highly de- 
veloped population about the year 13,000 B. C. 
Beneath the oldest known site of habitation Sir 
William discovered another, still older; the flint in- 
struments excavated were of the Solutrean type, while 
an ivory statuette of unusual interest apparently links 
Egypt and Asia at a very remote date, and some 
pottery, much more delicate than any previously dis- 
covered, indicates a very high degree of civilization. 
The culture indicated by these relics was named 
Badarian, because the location of the excavations was 
near Asyut. ; 


For ages the mysterious megalithic monuments of 
Stonehenge, England, have been unexplained. Now 
comes Sir W. Boyd Dawkins, who discovered buried 
there a number of Egyptian beads dating from the 
reign of Akhnaton, father-in-law of Tut-ankh-Amen, in 
1360 B.C. Whatever the circumstances which brought 
the beads to Stonehenge, their discovery does not, as 
some journals have declared, either date the monu- 
ments positively or connect them with the civilization 
of the heretic king’s day in Egypt. The presence of the 
buried beads may have been entirely fortuitous. Too 
much reserve in the acceptance of such reports can 
hardly be exercised. 


Prosaic laborers digging among the drains of Karnak 
a few weeks ago brought to light a grotesque caricature 
statue of the heretic King Akhnaton, Tut-Ankh- 
Amen’s father-in-law. It is more than life-size in 
bulk, and is regarded as the most remarkable example 
yet discovered of unconventional art of the period. 
The statue has been removed to the Cairo Museum, and 
when its inscriptions have been read, they may dis- 
close why it was left at Karnak, when Akhnaton, on 
removing from Thebes, located his capital at Tell el- 
Amarna. 


While excavating for the foundations of a building in 
New York City during July, workmen twenty-five 
feet below ground at Coenties Slip, and others at Front 
Street and Cuyler Alley, both on the waterfront, dis- 
covered two Dutch-built wooden vessels, each of some 
forty feet in length, sloop-rigged, an ancient culverin, 
rum bottles of very interesting shape, and one “‘piece- 
of-eight’’ bearing the date 1761. 
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OHIO MOUND BUILDERS BURIED WITH 
THEIR PEARLS 


Excavations in Ohio, by the Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Museum, of Columbus, have yielded a 
remarkable discovery. In the Pricer Mound near 
Bainbridge, what may have been a magnificent royal 
burial was uncovered. Four skeletons resting on a 
burial platform were wrapped in strands of pearls of 
extraordinary size and perfection. On one head was an 
ornamented copper helmet, and the skull had been 
furnished with an imperishable nose of copper. That 
one of the skeletons was of high rank was evidenced by 
remains of a complicated coiffure; protruding from one 
skull were two copper rods more than a foot long around 
which the hair had been coiled, evidently the remains 
of a coiffure whose pretensions indicated high rank. 

Among the articles discovered in the mound were 
scores of fragments of decorated tortoise-shell, an 
object which may be the first musical instrument 
thus far traced to the mound-builders, and a fragment 
of textile fabric as well as the imprint of a cloth canopy 
on the roof of the tomb. 


Professor Stephen Langdon, of the Department of 
Assyriology, Oxford University, has translated numbers 
of the tablets excavated last year at Kish by the joint 
Oxford-Field Museum Expedition. Among them, 
Prof. Langdon says, is one which, according to his 
dispatch to the New York Times, ‘“‘appears to give in- 
formation of the greatest historical importance. It 
completely restores the great astronomical tablet of 
the British Museum, giving the eastern and western 
settings of Venus and her periods of darkness during 
the reign of Ammizaduga of the first Babylonian 
dynasty. It has enabled the fixing of the exact his- 
torical dates of this dynasty, and the entire chronology 
of Sumero-Babylonian history, by means of calcula- 
tions by Dr. Fotheringham of Oxford, now securely 
established as far back as 3000 B. C., possibly much 
earlier.” 


Recent press comment upon the death of Paul 
Wayland Bartlett, the sculptor, laid especial emphasis 
upon his kindliness to aspiring artists. One writer 
justly observes: ‘‘ By the recent death of Paul Wayland 
Bartlett the young artists of America have lost a 
valuable friend. One of this sculptor’s greatest 
desires was to see a school of sculpture established in 
this country, which would break away from what he 
considered a harmful foreign influence and encourage 
artists to give free vent to their ideas. Perhaps no artist 
valued the training offered by European studios and 
schools of art more than Paul Bartlett, as his long resi- 
dence in France bears witness. But long foreign resi- 
dence in no way obscured his vision of America’s future 
place in the field of art.” 


St. Thomas Church, Washington, D. C., has recently 
installed four handsome stained glass windows. One 
is a typical “‘ Jesse Window,” depicting the genealogy of 
Christ, and is the gift of Melville Church, Esq., senior 
warden of the parish. It was erected at the western end 
of the edifice. The other three are in the chancel, 
respectively portraying the Angel Gabriel, St. John the 
Divine and the Virgin, singing the Magnificat. One 
was given by Mrs. R. Holmes, the other two by the 
Rector’s Aid Society. Two other windows, on the 
south side of the chancel, are in position, and two 
remain to be provided. Dedicatory services were held 
on All Saints’ Day, November 1. 
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The First Baptist Church of Pittsburgh has issued a 
very handsome and striking book bound in grey art- 
paper describing its new edifice, which is the work of the 
late Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue. ‘The edifice was 
described in The Architectural Record in detail and 
criticised in Architecture as being not only an intelligent 
digest of English Perpendicular and Continental Gothic, 
‘‘but a good deal more.’’ ‘The book was published as a 
memorial to the late Mary Porter Lincoln and her 
brothers, George L., and Henry Kirke, Porter. 


Entries for the Exhibition of Miniatures sponsored 
jointly by the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts and 
the Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Painters will be 
held in the Academy’s gallery, Broad and Cherry 
streets, Philadelphia, from November 8 to December 13. 
All miniatures shown will be originals not previously 
exhibited publicly in Philadelphia. Parallelling this 
exhibit will be that of the Philadelphia Water Color 
Club. Four prizes will be awarded, including the Lewis 
Prize in Caricature. 


The twenty-fourth Carnegie Institute Exhibition of 
contemporary paintings opened this year in the Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, October 15, and will con- 
tinue through December 6. About 425 paintings will 
be shown, 290 of them coming from England, France, 
Italy, Spain, Belgium, Sweden, Holland, Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria and Germany, the remainder being 
American. 


A new fellowship has been established at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum in Philadelphia, to be 
known as the George Leib Harrison Fellowship in 
Oriental Archaeology. It may be held by advanced 
students in Babylonian, Egyptian or Palestinian ar- 
chaeology, and pays an annual stipend of $1,500. The 
holder will be required to spend at least a part of his 
time abroad, and at the discretion of the Museum at- 
tached to one of its expeditions in Babylonia, Palestine 
or Egypt. Properly qualified candidates may com- 
municate with G. B. Gordon, director, University 
Museum, Philadelphia. 


From the American Academy in Rome comes a letter 
signed by Prof. Tenny Frank, stating that: ‘‘Some of 
Pigorini’s students have revived the Bollettino ad 
Paleontologia Italiana, which for over forty years has 
published brilliant researches and discoveries in the 
field of prehistory. Since they have secured only five 
subscribers in America, they have asked me to aid them 
in bringing the attention of scholars and institutions to 
its revival. The cost is less than two dollars per year 
(35 lire). Address Dr. Ugo Antonielli, Museo Pre- 
istorico, Rome, Italy.” 


Dr. Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, of Vassar College, 
has written ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY regarding Mrs. 
K. McK. Elderkin’s article on the ‘‘Minor Classical 
Collections’’ of Princeton University, to call attention 
to a complete identification of the mosaic on page 129, 
of the September issue, labelled ‘‘ The Rope-Maker and 
the Ass.’? Dr. Haight suggests, and Mrs. Elderkin 
concurs, that this is the famous Oknos of the painting 
by Polygnotus, described by Pausanias in Chapter 29, 
Book X. Fraser’s note on this passage gives both the 
literary references and a list of six existing monuments 
of ancient art which illustrate the story. ‘There is, 
therefore, apparently no doubt but that the ‘“‘Rope- 
Maker”’ is Oknos, or “‘ Indolence in Hell.”’ 


snes cas 


SMALL ROOM IN ROMAN VILLA WITH HEAD OF BACCHUS IN THE CENTER OF THE MOSAIC FLOOR 


Mr. Robert W. Gardner, a New York architect, has 
issued through the press of New York University an 
elaborate mathematical study of the Parthenon, in 
which he endeavors to prove that the Greeks attained 
their mastery of proportion by means of the square 
and compass alone, and proceeds to an elaborate 
demonstration of his theory that Ictinus created the 
Parthenon by means of three series of concentric 
squares, commensurable in their area and progressing 
on symmetrical axes in geometrical order. He regards 
the Parthenon as the visible mathematical and physical 
symbol of the conversion of Greek philosophy into 
works of art. The book will be reviewed later. 


The French Government this summer conferred upon 
Count Byron Kuhn de Prorok the decoration of Officier 
d’ Academie, in recognition of his work in Africa. 
This is one of the highest scientific honors in France. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES AT CORINTH 


Professor IT. Leslie Shear, of Princeton, has reported 
the results of his successful excavations at Corinth. 
Using Pausanias’ description as a sort of ancient 
Baedeker, Dr. Shear made exceedingly important dis- 
coveries. He endeavored to locate the remains of the 
ancient temple of Athena Chalinitis besides excavating 
the former amphitheatre. While the temple itself has 
not yet been found, there seems no doubt that the 
premises have been located, judging by some sixty 
small bowls believed to have contained incense or oil, 
and to have been buried outside the temple proper 


when the accumulation within became prohibitive. A 
beautiful sixth century (B. C.) ivory was also recovered: 
an upright lion, evidently the support for a vessel, anda 
vivid terra cotta dating from the latter half of the fifth 
century (B.C.). This represents a satyr dancing before 
aseated Dionysus. Important floor-mosaics were bared 
in the villa of a wealthy Corinthian. These are of 
unusual value in that they demonstrate the fact that 
the Greek artists knew the use of both perspective and 
landscape backgrounds. 

In excavating the amphitheatre, which dates from 
the Roman period and was twice rebuilt upon the 
fragments of the older Greek theatre, most astonishing 
wall-paintings of gladiatorial combats were uncovered. 
The color scheme in general and the handling of the 
themes depicted indicates, Dr. Shear believes, that 
previous attempts to visualize Greek decoration and 
painting are all wrong, that the colors used were rich 
and subdued, and that the garish tints hitherto em- 
ployed in restorations do not truly represent the facts. 

The name Corinth is Phoenician, and indicates that 
the port was in use by the Phoenicians, perhaps as long 
ago as the second millenium, B. C. In talking of his 
work there, Dr. Shear said it was extremely fasci- 
nating, ‘“‘because of the luck that enters into it. 
Archaeology has a great sporting element in it. There 1s 
a great thrill to the finds that come in this kind of a lottery. 
On that account I am surprised that more Americans 
have not taken it up, although recently wealthy men and 
women have become interested in greater numbers. The 
sites that are available for this kind of an enterprise are 


innumerable.”’ 
(279) 


BOOK CRITIQUES 


Relation In Art, Being A Suggested Scheme of 
Art Criticism, by Vernon Blake. Pp. xxvt, 325. 
32 Plates. Oxford Univesrity Press, New York 
and London, 1925. $06. 


“The chief aim of this book,” says Mr. Blake 
in his able preface, ‘‘is to look on the means of 
plastic expression as a language fitted to ex- 
press forms of thought Imbave 
proceeded from an aesthetic to a philosophy, 
instead of finding a place in a philosophy for an 
aesthetic. That, starting from an aesthetic 
standpoint, I should arrive at conclusions more 
or less in harmony with the Principle of Rela- 
tivity is not surprising The truth 
of any philosophical system lies only in the 
homogeneous relation between its own parts, 
and its total relation to its epoch.” 

Whether the reader be artist, critic, student, 
or amateur only, there is matter of high 1m- 
portance in this book, which space alone for- 
bids giving the attention it so thoroughly de- 
serves. Although the author expressly dis- 
claims any technical intentions, his technical 
considerations are of even more value than his 
general statements, and while it is possible to 
disagree with some of his conclusions, the work 
as a whole is a valuable contribution to the 
study of aesthetics, admirably printed and 
illustrated. Many striking passages occur 
throughout the text, and the lucidity of ex- 
position is most gratifying. One may feel, 
perhaps, that Mr. Blake pays less attention to 
the relation of form to substance than is de- 
served, but there will be general agreement with 
the broadly stated doctrine that in art, if the 
relations are right, the facts and practically 
everything else take care of themselves. The 
book is an admirable answer to the often- 
asked question, “‘How see a picture?”’ 

TeWuher IR 


Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities, Gold and 
Silver Jewelry and Related Objects. By Caro- 
line Ransom Wiliams. Pp. xu, 281, with 38 
plates. The New York Historical Society, 
New York, 1924. 


This is an ideal catalogue by a scholar who 
has had much experience in Egyptology as 
former assistant curator in the Egyptian De- 
partment of the Metropolitan Museum and as 
honorary curator of the Egyptian Collections 
of the New York Historical Society. After 
a most scholarly introduction on the history 
of the craft of jewelry-making in ancient 
Egypt, the history of the objects in the cata- 
logue, their importance in art and their relation- 
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ship to other antiquities, follows the catalogue 
proper of early pieces, scarabs, finger rings, 
ear rings, late amulets, statuettes of gods, tools, 
miscellaneous objects, the “Menes necklace and 
ear rings.” There is a chronological istso: 
outstanding jewels from Egypt and the Upper 
Nile Valley, with selected bibliography and an 
excellent index. The catalogue is detailed and 
accurate. It is well printed and the plates are 
very good, especially the photomicrographs to 
illustrate technical points. Nowhere can one 
find a better account of Egyptian granulated 
work and its problems. All students of ancient 
jewelry will be obliged to study Mrs. Williams’ 
researches, and even the general reader will 
be interested in the book and the proof that the 
Menes necklace is a forgery. 
Davip M. Rospinson. 


The Art Guide to Philadelphia, by Edward 
Longstreth. Pp. 200. 20 plates and 2 plans. 
Edward Longstreth, Philadelphia, 1925. $r. 


The difficulties besetting the pioneer in 
cataloguing the art of so relatively extensive a 
field as the city of Philadelphia are great and 
real enough to be discouraging, but in this first 
guide a long-needed book has been sanely and 
comprehensively written. Every notable col- 
lection and individual painting in the city has 
received due mention, and the author has 
wisely also included Valley Forge and Camden. 
Sculpture, music and their companion arts are 
sympathetically handled, and there are several 
excellent—and sound—critical miniature bi- 
ographies, a list of artists and a bibliography 
which will prove of assistance to student and 
visitor alike. 


Resena Historica, escrita para la celebracién 
del Primer Centenario del Museo Nacional de 
Arqueologia, Historia y Etnografia, por Luts 
Castillo Led6n. Mexico City, 1924. 


It is a great pity that considerations of 
economy—or perhaps official carelessness— 
should have made it impossible to produce so 
interesting and important an historical review 
as this upon paper not repulsive to eye and 
feeling. Because of this fundamental defect 
common to so many Latin-American publica- 
tions, the illustrations are uniformly about as 
bad as they can be, and the impression likely 
to be conveyed to those unable to read the 
text, most unfortunate. This second and 
greatly amplified edition of the original work, 
published in 1920, is documented with care and 
does, as the author hopes in his introduction, 
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fill a vacancy not adequately filled by other 
works of the same general purport. Of the 
department of archaeology, at once the largest 
and most important of the Museum, Dr. 
Led6én says: “This salon is probably the first 
archaeological gallery in America, and at the 
_ same time, one of the most important in the 
world The classification followed in 
this department is by civilizations.’ The plans 
for a new and adequate National Museum 
facing on the splendid Juaréz Avenue are still 
unfulfilled, but Dr. Led6n observes that sooner 
or later such an edifice must be erected, be- 
cause it is “‘ por excelencia the most national of 
institutions, which reflects, as nothing else can, 
the soul of the country.” 


Greek and Roman Sculpture in American 
Collections. By George H. Chase. Pp. xv, 
222, with 262 illustrations. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1924. 


Eight lectures delivered before the Lowell 
Institute in Boston are here published in re- 
vised form and in such a way, by the inclusion 
of many of the standard classical sculptures in 
European museums, that the book is a readable, 
sound-minded sketch of the history of Greek 
and Roman sculpture. ‘The divisions are those 
which are usual in such handbooks: Archaic 
Period; Period oi Transition; The Great Age: 
Phidias and Polyclitus ; The Great Age: Praxi- 
teles and Scopas; The Hellenistic Period; The 
Roman Period: Graeco-Roman Work; The 
Roman Period: Portraits and Decorative 
Work. There is an excellent conclusion, with 
a discussion of the essential qualities of Greek 
and Roman sculpture. The illustrations are 
none too good for such an expensive volume 
and in most cases are too small. There are few 
statements with which even the scholar would 
disagree. Some might date the Prinias seated 
goddess with sculptured reliefs before the last 
years of the seventh century and as early as 
the Nicandra (p. 6). Restorations are not al- 
ways indicated, as in the later head of the old 
slave from Olympia (p. 51), the modern head 
of the Shepherdess in Rome (p. 116), or the 
right arm of the Fortune of Antioch (p. 111). 
This is correct in the New York bronze, which 
hardly gives “a very false impression of the 
original.” Many will still doubt the genuine- 
ness of the Rockefeller Venus, the so-called 
Montalvo or Altoviti Venus. It surely is no 
original by Praxiteles, as stated in the luxurious 
monograph by Welles Bosworth (1920). On 
the other hand, it has not been definitely proved 
that “it was made in Florence by some skilful 


Florentine at some period after the year 1677” 
(Marquand in :Art and Archaeology, v, 1917, 
p. 302). In the same volume, p. 183, I held 
that the statue might be ancient, and it is inter- 
esting to see that Professor Chase has come to 
the conclusion that “there seems to be nothing 
in the statue to suggest anything but a Greek 
sculptor of the Roman age.” 

‘The main criticism, however, which I would 
make of this readable and excellent book is 
that its title is a misnomer. It limits itself 
mostly to works in Boston and New York 
which are already well known, and mentions 
none of the important Greek and Roman sculp- 
tures in the public galleries of Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis, California and Toronto, to say nothing 
of private collections. The Aphrodite in To- 
ronto, the “Meander” heads in Philadelphia 
and Toronto, the Augustus head in Detroit, 
and many another masterpiece of classical 
scuplture outside of Boston and New York 
deserve mention in such a book. It is, how- 
ever, a scholarly and fine book, so far as it 
goes. Davip M. Rosinson. 


Archivo Espatiol de Arte y Arqueologia, a 
Ouarterly, edited by M. Gomez Moreno and E. 
Tormo y Monz6. No. 1, January-A pril, 1925. 
Centro de Estudios Historicos, Almagro 26, 
Madrid, Spain. 


This new Spanish quarterly, of imposing 
dimensions, letterpress and illustrations, con- 
tains five principal articles of no small interest 
to admirers of Spain. Discussing the Spanish 
Renaissance, the chief editor, Sefior Gomez 
Moreno, begins by observing that the “Spanish 
Renaissance is Spain’s reconstitution in a defi- 
nite manner upon the bases of love and dis- 
cipline.”’” Other papers of importance deal 
with the painter Nicolads Francés, an animal 
sculptor of the fourteenth century, ‘‘ Hispanic 
Architecture,” and the XVI-XVII century 
painter Juan de Roelas. The illustrations 
with which the magazine is lavishly pro- 
vided are very good in quality, and are 
grouped together in coated paper sections to 
illustrate the several articles—a form of make- 
up which might be practiced to advantage by 
many a publication in English. Some good 
notes on matters of archaeological interest and 
two well-written book reviews round out a full 
number. ‘The annual subscription for foreign 
countries is only thirty pesetas, and if the 
publishers can go on with their distinctly am- 
bitious task, we shall be the richer by an 
excellent medium. 
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THE LAST FRONTIER 


Florida has at last been discovered by the rest of America. Every other section has 
suddenly realized what its inexhaustible resources, its marvelous climate of year-long 
summer without any extremes, its beauty, its remarkable sanity of government and free- 
dom from burdensome taxation mean 


BOCA RATON 


is the newest, and by far the greatest and most important, of the Florida developments 
It was conceived and designed by the genius of Addison Mizner, who made Palm Beach 
lovelier than the best of the Riviera. It is restricted so wisely that no common or un- 
lovely thing can creep into it. Yet it is not extravagant, not overpriced, not sensational 
_ It offers the discriminating man or woman an opportunity to realize the golden dream of 
a lifetime. Its resources are unlimited and every promise of development and _beautifica- 
tion will be kept to the letter by men who are making this the artistic and practical cul- 
mination of a life’s work 

| The Washington office is open for your convenience. Inspect the plans Consult 
- the financial agencies as to our responsibility and character. We invite your investment 
in a growing marvel. 
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SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


An exceptional opportunity has enabled ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY to 


secure a very few copies of Sir Arthur Evans’ great work— 
p 


THE PALACE OF MINOS 
AT KNOSSOS 


Every archaeologist needs “The Palace of Minos,’ a monumental work, lavishly 
illustrated with more than 542 plates. It covers general Minoan civilization, sur- 
veys the Neolithic period, the early Minoan phases, and gives a vivid account of the 
Palace in the Middle Minoan Age. . 

The publisher’s price is $35. ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY an save you 
$10 if you act promptly. Send us your order, accompanied by check for $25, and 
receive the book, postpaid. We had only thirty-two copies, and only a few are left. 
When these are sold, we cannot renew the offer. 
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Christmas 


Comes But’ Once A Year 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
Comes 12 Times 


Long before there was any Christmas, gifts were made, and men wrote their thoughts 
—on clay tablets, on papyrus, on paper. They built, they loved, they fought, they rose to 
heights of greatness in letters, in art, in politics, in “big business.” Reading of what they 
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Carolling the Christmasse In 


HAT is a Christmas carol? How did it originate, and where? Was it merely a 
joyful song to stir the emotions on a great festival, or something much more 
significant? Who sang the carols in the “‘ good old days” of which Sir Walter Scott 

wrote so emotionally in the Introduction to Canto VI of Marmion— 
“England was merry England when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again.’’ 

The word Carol is obscure in derivation, notwithstanding the attempts of some 
philologists to identify it with Celtic roots—which, by the way, are themselves derivatives 
from the English and French. Whatever the source, it seems fairly well established that 
the Carol had a pagan origin. Asa combination of dance and song, it apparently formed 
an important feature of ancient festivals, celebrating the Winter Solstice and falling upon 
December 25. 

At avery early date in the history of Christianity, it was quite generally adopted into 
the Church. The date of the festival—regardless of the disputed date of the Nativity— 
lent itself to general acceptance and very soon the clergy found themselves compelled to 
discountenance the often somewhat ebullient celebrations in church edifices. Again and 
again, from 589 onward, prohibitions were issued, but folk-ways are hard to stamp out. 
In at least one instance the ancient combination of singing and dancing in church still 
exists. To this day during Christmas time, and again during the octaves of Easter and of 
Corpus Christi, boys in archaic costume sing and dance solemnly before the high altar of 
the Cathedral of Sevilla, Spain, in a ceremony that stirs profoundly the most indifferent 
witness. 

Christmas, as the great Christian celebration of the Nativity, was not only the natural 
successor of the very old Teutonic and Latin feasts of Yule, or the Winter Solstice, but 
by its very nature lent itself to especial gaiety and dramatic interpretation. The features 
of the story were so many tabloid dramas in themselves—the manger-cradle, the munching 
cattle, the “iii Kynges,’’ and above all, the Virgin Mother. 

What people could resist such appeal, especially when this stable-born Child was the 
immortal God-Immanuel bringing to earth a joyous salvation for all? So they sang and 
danced. Spontaneous words found spontaneous tunes. The Iu Excelsis Gloria bred a 
host of wonder-tales in verse. Everyone sang, and the natural jollity of the ancient 
midwinter feast was given fresh impetus by such carols as those which follow in these pages. 
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But all the carols were by no means wholly religious in tone or content. They ranged 
the gamut of human emotion and minstrelsy, generally with at least an appropriate refer- 
ence to the occasion, but frequently straying far afield. By degress they crept out of the 
church into the life of noble and commoner alike. Even the great city corporations took 
official cognizance of them, and by the time Wynken de Worde printed his first collection of 
‘“‘Christmasse Carrolles’’ in 1521, which is the earliest collection we know, they may be 
said to have assumed the significance of epitomizing what we of today call ‘“‘the Christmas 
spirit.” 

Lack of space prevents the use of more than the most famous specimens. ‘There are 
scores of Carols, both old and new, English and French and German. Some of the foremost 
English poets have contributed to the rich store of these curious verses, among them Swin- 
burne and the laureate Southey, while Dickens’ immortal ‘‘ Christmas Carol’’ embodies in 
a prose poem the quintessence of all the title and the word suggest. 

For permission to reproduce in facsimile the ‘Four Carols,’ In Excelsis Gloria, 
Wolcum Yule, O Blessid be the Tyme and The 111 Kynges, ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY is indebted, 
and expresses here its gratification to The Bobbs-Merrill Company, for whom they were 
copied in the exact form of the early XVIth century manuscript originals by Ralph Fletcher 


“In Excolsis Gloria 


Harleian DS Early MC. 


Chys keng ys comynto savekynde 
ie inscripturas we fynde, 
herfore this song have we in 


1 A bornof Mary fte § 
J S28 Jn Sethlehem, 54 
a mynde, 


| that fayr cyte. | : a 
lngells sang with myrthZale in excelsis-gloria 
aie mn excelsis gloria |e”  ChenLord,forthygret grace, 


“ 
So") 
| Herdmonbeheld thes angellis Grauntustheblys tosethy face 


ryght, t= Where we oe to thy 
Co themapperyd wythgretlyght, TS ee 
N And saya: ihe =A i n excelsis gloria 


born this nyght 
dey In excelsis Gloria 


So blessid be thetyme 


Hloane WS 


5 4 NEW vear.a 


YN Us for to savyn that 
al was for-lorn, 


Phe fader of hevene hisowyn 
sone he sent, 
Kis kyngdom for to cleymyn 
— Soblessid be the tyme: 
Flllina clene mayayn ourLor 
Was I tant 
Ysfortosavyn with al his myght, 
So blessia be the tyme, 
Al of aclene maydyn ourt.ord 
was t-bern 
Os {ortosavyn that was forlorn: 
| Soblessid be the tyme 
Loullayfrullay;lytil chyld, myn 
own dere fade, 
How shalt thou sufferin be naylit 
on the rode? 

So blessinbe the tyme 
Lallay ‘Lullay:lytil chyla.J synge 
; for thy sake, 
{any one is the scharpe schour 


| year,a chyldt wes t-born, 


So blessia be the tyme; 


Neer 
SACD y 


to thy body ts schape. 
Soblegsit be the tyme, 
Lullay fullay.lytil chyld, myn 
owyn dere smerte, 
ow shalt thou sufferin the sharp 
Sail to the herte? 
236 blessid be the tyme; 
LullayLullay.lytil chyla fayre 
happis the be-falle 
Kow shalt thou siren to 
drynke ezyl and gale; 
So blessid be the tyme 
LullayLullay;lytil chyla,J syng 
al be-forn, 
KQow shalt thou sufferin the 
sharp garlong of thorn? 
Jullay Lullay; lytil chyla, 
why wepy thou 30 sore, 
Art thou not God andiHan th 
snewhat woldiyst thou be mow: 
Soblessia be the tyme. 
plyssiv 9 the moder:the chyla 
also: 


Myth bene dicamus Domino: 
So blegsid be the tyme 
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Che m Kynges 
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They met wyth erode, that 
moody kynge, 
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‘Ani thys tothem he sayde-a 


'® ff wens be ye,you kynges itiz” 
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Off the Este, av ye may see, 
en hym that ever shuldebe 
by ryght- a 
Lorde and kynge and knyght-a 
“Wen you at thys chylde have be, 
Cum home ageyne to me, 
Celle me the syghts that you 
have see, 
J pray you, 
&o you no nodyr way-a” 
Phey thke her leve beth olde 
and yonge 
Off Hersde that mosdykyn 
Palla forth coyth ther 
offrynge 
by lyght-a 
By the sterrethatshoonsobrygtea 
[I they cam inte the place 
hereshosu& hys mooyr was, 
Offryd they up wyth grete solace 
in fere-a 
Golde and sence and myrre-a 


The fader of hevyn anawngylle 
down sent 


Do those iiikynges that made presnt 
ys tyte-a 

Qynd thys to them he sayd-a 

My lorde have warnyd you 
everychone 

By herodeKyngeyouge not home; 

ffor anid i do, he wylle you 
slone 


and strye-a 
Ani herte you wondyrly-a 


forth then wente thyskyngesiii 


Gyll they cam home to ther cuntre 


Glad and blythe they were alleiti 

Off the syghits that by Us see 
by tene-a 

{bhe cumpany was clene-a 


Knele we now here a-down, 
zie We in good devocioun 
Withe kynge of grete ronown 
of grace-a 
In hevyn tohave a place-a 


WBryngynge in the Boar's Head 


(A Carol; copied from Wynkyn de Worde’s Christmasse Carolles, 1521) 


Caput apri defero 


Mieddens laudes Domino 
Obe boar’s head in hand bring JF, 
With garlands gay and rosemary; 
J pray you all sing merrily, 

Qui estis in convivio. 


Obe boar's head, J understand, 

Is the chief service in this land; 

“Look, wherever it be fans, 
Servite cum cantico. 


De glad, lords, both more or less, 

“For this hath ordained our steward 
Go cheer you all this Christmas, 

Obe boar’s head with mustard, 
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OH YE OF LITTLE FAITH 
: By Carlsen 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN ART 
Il: THE LIVING ACADEMICIAN 


By Rose V. S$. BERRY 


HE Centennial Exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design is a 

fine collection of American pic- 
tures. Expectations have been real- 
ized; standards have been verified; and 
the American art-lover is gratified. 
As these pictures hang in the large 
galleries, and the important canvases 
are centered upon the best walls, the 
observer is glad to admit that the art 
of America is worthy of the American 
artist. Those who are making the 
acquaintance of the American painter 
through this exhibition have many 
surprises and many thrills awaiting 
them, for he is without affectation. 
He is sincere and straightforward; he 
has talent and a good sense of color; 
in many cases he has great originality, 
and possesses the ability of expressing 
himself with a reserve, which is an 
excellence in itself, and a directness 
which is the evidence of great strength. 
In dealing with the living Academi- 
cian, the whole trend of modern art 
is encountered. In so far as the story 
of artistic achievement may be called 
a completed chapter, the living Acad- 
emician completes it. The theories 
of painting, the methods of technique, 
the varying influences of Europe, and 
the American artist’s attitude toward 
all of them, are to be seen on every 
hand. By way of the French Revolu- 
tion, and its failure, a love of nature 
- took possession of all creative minds; 
painters, poets, and musicians turned 
to the out-of-doors for inspiration and 
subject-matter. By the united inter- 
est and the tireless endeavor of many 


minds—those of scientists and artists— 
the treatment of a canvas has been 
entirely changed. By an understand- 
ing of color and its relation to itself, 
and all with which it comes in contact, 
the modern canvas is glowing with 
beauty, and emits something in the way 
of freshness, something of the present, 
that makes it a peculiarly modern 
production. 

In this Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, now, during these 
eventful weeks which are the culmina- 
tion of a century of endeavor, special 
interest centers about the man, who is 
President, Edwin H. Blashfield. This 
Centennial has called forth from this 
artist his ‘“‘Academia,’’ one of the 
treasures of the Exhibition. With 
significant reminders of all of the arts 
included in the curriculum of the 
Academy, “‘Academia’’ stands with 
the symbols of aspiration, guidance, 
and victory, in her hands. Blash- 
field’s work for years past has been 
confined to mural commissions, and 
this picture has the mural character- 
istics; but it is imposing and beautiful 
in color, superb in balance, and lovely 
in its whitened center, which lends 
itself to the glory of the splendid figure, 
Blashfield’s delineated ideal of his 
Academy. 

In considering the living Academi- 
cian, his work should be taken in rela- 
tion with that of the men who have pre- 
ceded him, if the sequence of develop- 
ment is to be followed. ‘The influence 
and treatment of landscape was car- 
ried on from the English Constable 
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EDWIN H. BLASHFIELD 
By Ernest L. Ipsen, M. A. 


ACADEMIA 
By Edwin Blashfield, President of the National Academy of Design 


Courtesy of the Toledo Museum of Art 


STORM BREAKING UP 
By Elliott Daingerfield 


through the Barbizon group to the 
Impressionists, who immediately fol- 
lowed them. The living American 
Academician paints in a manner in- 
cluding all these modes of expression, 
carrying on to Post-Impressionism, 
and the reaction from it. 

Ballard Williams’ landscapes have a 
delightful combination of Watteau, 
Lancret, Pater, and the Barbizon 
school. He paints lovely masses of 
foliage, which he resolves into indefi- 
nite form and rich color at the edges. 
Williams centralizes his interest until 
the observer cannot fail to see the 
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portion of the picture which the artist 
has stressed. If he uses figures, and 
he often does, he takes them in many 
hued costumes, and they fill the place 
of colorful plants, even to the beauty of 
flowers. ‘These human manikins have 
much the character of the Watteau 
figure, with all of its beauty, but with 
a modern treatment which makes. of 
them living beings. 

Elliott Daingerfield’s work would 
rightfully take a place with the 
painters having these tendencies. He 
centralizes more or less his chief point 
of interest, but enriches his canvas by 


Courtesy of Youngstown Museum 


CALL OF THE WEST WIND 
By Charles Davis 


the use of color, resorting often to the 
setting sun, and its glow of amethyst 
and rose for contrast. However, it is 
impossible to say that the American 
artist has a “manner.’’ An artist may 
occasionally have manner, but he 
changes it so soon that the observer, 
to keep abreast, must miss no season’s 
exhibitions. 

Charles H. Davis paints a picture 
with a well defined pattern, depending 
upon the sky for much of the attraction, 
while he holds the entire composition 
to a greater simplicity than the men 
previously mentioned. More pattern- 
ful, more fanciful, quite as lovely and 


less realistic, is the picture “At the 
Summit,” by Edward Potthast. Com- 
ing to a rather literal statement of a 
pictorial fact, but a statement which 
has merit, native charm of character 
and place, is the work of Felicie Waldo 
Howell, and that of Daniel Garber, 
which is beautiful indeed. Again there 
are among the living Academicians 
several landscapists who have indi- 
viduality and great versatility. Among 
these, Jonas Lie comes quickly to mind. 
He presents equally well the sea, the 
land, the canyoned streets of a great 
metropolis, the beauty of jewel-studded 
skyscrapers lighted at night, the marvel 
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of the snow, frozen water, and glisten- 
ing ice. All of these subjects, and 
others, testify to the interest with 
which Lie regards everything about 
him. 

Thomas W. Dewing is an American 
painter with a notable individuality. 
More or less tonally inclined, and using 
a soft gray-green, penetrable mass, 
he achieves the mystery of wooded 
depths. Dewing utilizes the human 
figure for additional interest in his 
COM POs 1lt1On -ands. + 
throughout his entire #* 
production he has de- ~~ 
voted himself to a 
woman of one_ type. 
This woman of Dewing’s 
is a slender figure, un- 
obtrusive, reticent, and 
unapproachable. By her 
occupation Dewing has 
made of her a woman 
remote from the present 
day. If she appears in 
a landscape she is’.a 
poetical part of it, and 
often with a musical 
instrument in her hand 
she gives a voice to the 
scene. ‘The out-of-door 
figure painting of Charles 
C. Curran, and Arthur 
Crisp, are excellent ex- 
amples of the other ex- 
treme of outdoor treat- 
ment. 

Among the group of 
painters who have gone 
further into an impres- 
sionistic handling, but 
who use their colors in 
a more or less conser- 
vative way, dealing very 
frequently with the 
opalescent and the softer 
grays and pale laven- 
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ders, one finds the work of Leonard 
Ochtman. Ochtman treats the marked 
seasons with great distinction. His 
spring is very definitely spring, and 
his fall quite as certainly the approach 
of winter. Ochtman paints a very pure 
landscape, seldom availing himself of 
a human interest. Charles Rosen con- 
fines his palette to the grays, the soft 
lavenders and pale blues. He has dis- 
tinguished himself for a number of 
seasons with the beauty of his frozen 


Courtesy of Grand Central Art Gallery 


CHESTNUT STREET 
By Miss Howell 


Courtesy of the National Gallery of Art 


SUMMER 


By Thomas Wilmer Dewing. 


streams or breaking of the translucent 
ice-blocks, the snowy riverbank and 
the trees devoted to shredded pattern. 
Robert Vonnoh paints a landscape in 
the high key, possessed of more 
or less poetical interest. Edmund 
Greacen treats snow and the landscape 
through a silvery mist, making his 
composition individual and of more 
or less poetical charm. Chauncey F. 
Ryder paints a delicate landscape which 
he confines largely to presenting the 
New Jersey hills. He sets his palette 
in close harmony, and paints with a 
subtlety which a marine painter might 
use. 

Quite as impressionistic in his treat- 


Gift of William T. Evans 


ment of a canvas, and with much more 
reserve, with an equal amount of 
individuality, and with an appeal to a 
larger public, comes Ernest Lawson. 
The Lawson palette is harmonious in 
its setting; his pictures are rendered 
with a subtle tonality, permissible, 
as they deal largely with the Hudson 
River and the terraced hills arising 
from it. Few men paint a stream, a 
bridge, and a small village more 
beautifully than Lawson, and each 
season the art-lover who has favorites, 
anticipates with interest Lawson’s one- 
man show. 

More extravagant by far in his 
manipulation of pigment is Walter Grif- 
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Courtesy of Youngstown Museum 


AFTER THE STORM 
By C3 CeCurran 


fin. His pictures take the character 
of rich embroidery done in chenille. 
His red-tiled roofs; the angular pat- 
tern made by his clustered houses; the 
scraggly trees splashing his skies, and 
the riotous color thrown into his pic- 
tures: by. the. setting -sun;,.make 2a 
Griffin composition one of the richest 
which the public has to contemplate. 

Among men of keen discernment, 
who are unwilling to do an easy thing, 
and who are intrigued by tremendous 
difficulty, the Academy has a group 
which each season dazzles the public 
with the treatment of snow. Few of 
the uninitiated know of the difficulty 
of painting white. Every color known 
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to the painter is embraced more or less 
in the making of white. White is 
affected by the slightest shadow; any 
white surface folding back upon itself 
will totally change its color-character. 
The time of the day makes a difference 
in the appearance of white, and there 
is no color so variable. When the 
earth is a glare of glistening, dazzling 
snow, every vestige of the painter’s 
seeing power is required to record upon 
canvas the subtlety. The work of 
Gardner Symons is outstanding as that 
of a snow-student, and perhaps more 
than any other he portrays the spirit 
of the cold. Elmer Schofield has gone 
far into the study of snow, and is quite 
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equal in his presentation of the subject 
to his confreres. Hobart Nichols is 
another disciple of white. In the last 
few years he has been most successful 
in painting forest interiors with deep- 
lying snow, patternful and charming 
in the presentation of ahush. John F. 
Carlson is another who has achieved 
by way of the timber and snow com- 
positions. Carlson presents as his in- 
dividual gift to the subject, a greater 
diversity of pattern. Snow pictures, 


as presented by these painters of 
winter, meet almost universally with 
acceptance by the lay-group. But 
such work does not receive its just 
These 


due in the way of appreciation. 


painters are dealing with a subject and 
with paint in such a way that it makes 
it impossible to describe or enumerate 
their problems. ‘The passerby accepts 
them as beautiful pictures. The art- 
student sees in them exceedingly diffi- 
cult tests of seeing. 

In the treatment of landscape by 
way of Impressionism perhaps no one 
has cairied «it: to. the. extreme that 
Van Dearing Perrine reaches in his 
canvases, which start glowing with 
color and end in a maze of white. 
Perrine is exceedingly earnest, very 
enthusiastic and constantly seeking for 
the highest possible luminosity to be 
achieved by way of glorified white. 


Courtesy of Grand Ceniral Art Gallery 


THE STROLLERS 
By Arthur Crisp 
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Courtesy of Grand Central Art Gallery 


MiIp-WINTER 
By Hobart Nichols 


As mere studies of a physicist, Per- 
rine’s paintings hold interest. Know- 
ing full well the power of white, Perrine 
frequently uses it as his superlative 
center of interest because the reaction 
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of white upon the optic nerve makes 
it possible for the eye to become sensi- 
tive to the slightest gradation on a 
route back to color. Consequently, 
in a Perrine canvas one follows his 


THE HUNTER 
By Eugene Speicher 


glowing center to the lightest point of 
whiteness and then comes back, by 
way of the tints of a pearl, to the 
colors and combination which belong 
to Nature. 


There is yet another Academy group 
which furnishes interest to the art 
lover: the men who in one way or 
another have followed the theories of 
Cezanne. In the achievement of the 
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group just described, the painter has 
gone to the furthest possibility in 
obtaining a diaphanous, more or less 
penetrable, brilliance. Sometimes, but 
not always, these men have sought 
fleeting examples of the effect of light. 
Many intensely interested in their 
production would feel that there was 
little more to be said with white pig- 
ment than these painters have spoken 
by way of their brush. ‘The men who 
have yielded to the Cezanne theory 
are those who assert that underlying all 
incidents of light, or all action of the 
elements—or frequently in defiance of 
any period of time—there exists un- 
changeable subject-matter which pos- 
sesses form, weight, and mass, and is 
a constant thing in itself, and, there- 
fore, a beauty which deserves presenta- 
tion. In the work of Eugene Speicher, 
of Leon Kroll, sometimes of the late 
George Bellows, and others of this 
belief, the effect of light has been more 
or less abandoned. For the sake of 
the plastic element in the subject, 
believing in its sheer beauty, these 
men transcribe not a literal likeness, 
but an arrangement, which is strength- 
ened by elimination; a glowing pigment 
and a composition not always lovable 
but remarkably forceful. 

The living Academician who deals 
with the figure in genre, and in out- 
door portraiture, passes through the 
same field of endeavor; meets the same 
difficulties with his subject, and its 
reaction to light, that the landscapist 
encounters. ihe:-imen» who have 
achieved distinction in painting the 
figure include: Irving Wiles, who, at 
his best, might be classed as a close 
Sargent disciple; Wayman Adams, who 
carries brilliancy to a greater extent, 
and breadth of treatment to a greater 
freedom; Ernest Ipsen, who comes 
down to a more literal transcription 


of the human likeness; Rittenberg, who 
transcribes to his canvases with dignity 
and appreciation many of the scholarly 
high-degreed university men; Leopold 
seyffert, who at times almost dazzles 
one with his handling of textiles and 


Courtesy of Grand Central Art Gallery 
AN OLD SPANISH WOMAN 
By Leopold Seyffert, N. A. 


jewels; Ivan Olinsky, with a keen 
understanding of the feminine, and 
who has to his credit some of the love- 
liest of young womanhood; Douglas 
Volk, who has recently exhibited his 
marvellous picture “With Malice 
Toward None’’; Lydia Field Emmet, so 
successful with her mothers and chil- 
dren; Jean MacLane, with her keen 
appreciation of her subject, transcribed 
almost invariably with individual treat- 
ment, changed according to the char- 
acter of the sitter, lovable if her subject 
is a baby, charming if the theme pre- 
sented is that of childhood, astonishing 
if carried past the age of youth, satis- 
fying 1f she presents mothers and chil- 
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Courtesy of Grand Central Art Gallery 


MRS. JAMES BLATHWAITE DRINKER 
By Cecilia Beaux 
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Courtesy of Youngstown Museum 
THE NECKLACE 
By Richard Miller 


dren, and superb as she presents old 
age; and Cecilia Beaux who, year after 
year, has won for herself continued 
praise and appreciation and new de- 
votees for her strength and versatility 
in portraiture. With a manner all her 
own, and with changing subject-matter 
delightful to anticipate, Helen Turner 
holds her admirers and retains a high 
place among the living Academicians. 
With quite as individual an attack 
upon his art as any of these, is John C. 
Johansen who, by his necromancy, 
secures not only a likeness but a mar- 
vellously beautiful surface, even when 
viewed by the inch. 

Certain of the artists best known by 
figure painting treat their subject in 
other ways, and with their own con- 
sideration of light and pigment. Among 
these Karl Anderson presents the hu- 
man figure with softened outline and 
from a maze of beautiful color. Richard 
Miller has a manner which involves 
out-of-door and indoor treatment. His 
painting of white presents more or less 


the diaphanous and with it Miller is 
fond of presenting strong contrasting 
effects—a costume edged with black 
velvet, a chain of coral beads, tied into 
the canvas with red lips, pink cheeks 
and some toilet article in related shades. 
Frieseke for a number of years has 
experimented in white with his figure 
painting quite as much as any of the 
landscapists have done in the open. 
Charles W. Hawthorne, given as much 
to impressionism as any painter here 
described, at the same time presents 
in the most telling way his figure sub- 
jects. There are backgrounds of his 
which embrace phantom ships, vague 
landscape, rich blues and greens merged 
into a surface beautiful as the finest 
textiles. His women are quaintly 
gowned, and possessed of peculiarly 
fine faces, often of beauty and char- 
acter of the late Renaissance. Few 
other painters present their subjects 
with the contemplative, introspective 


Courtesy of Grand Central Art Galleries 


“THE MADONNA OF THE HARBOR’’ 
By Charles W. Hawthorne, N. A. 
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Courtesy of Grand Central Art Gallery 


LILIES, LANTERNS AND SUNSHINE 
By Helen M. Turner 


attitude Hawthorne achieves, and in 
every instance, as nearly as it is pos- 
sible, he eliminates the element of time. 
It is easy to believe that his pictures 
will hold their own for years to come 
because of this attribute. 

Another chapter in the attainment 
of the living Academician is that of 
the marine painters. Those who know, 
insist that out-of-door painting in- 
creases the problem of the painter 
indescribably. When one pauses to 
consider the ocean as a surface which 
is to be transferred to canvas by way of 
a brush, and the human eye, and a 


technic, the magnitude of the task may 
be sensed. The group of marine 
painters best known bring into their 
studies of the sea almost every phase 
of its existence: becalmed into a mirror- 
like surface, lashed into stormy fury, 
glistening in the light of the sun, darkly 
ominous as the result of a cloudy sky, 
mysterious and repellant at night, 
glorious and dazzling with the approach 
of dawn and the ascent of the sun 
towards mid-heaven, patterned by 
waves which swell and break in mid- 
sea, and thrown into an ever-changing 
design by the waves falling over each 
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MORRO CASTLE 
By H. D. Murphy 
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other into circular arabesques on sandy 
beaches. With just as much variety 
these men portray the sea’s sky. By 
dint of close inspection and a keen 
appreciation of the adamantine quality 
of rock, they give additional charm 
and added character to their sea- 
pictures. Waugh, with his rocky 
coves, ominous cliffs, forbidding sky 
and lowering horizon line; Dougherty, 


man Dudley Murphy, is a delightful 
example of this kind. In this subject, 
Murphy has chosen to paint a sky made 
glorious by the reflection of a pink 
cloud leaping to its height motive by 
motive, and filling the circular dome of 
the sky almost to the zenith. 

Gifford Beal in his “‘ Montauk Point,”’ 
presents a picture of great strength. 
By some, it might not be considered a 


Courtesy The Kraushaar Gallery 


MONTAUK POINT 
By Gifford Beal 


with a surf pearl-like in its radiance, 
wet and colorful rocks, brilliant sky; 
Hobart Nichols, charmed by the qual- 
ity of the breaking surf in its foamy 
whiteness; Ritschel, dealing less fre- 
‘quently with the beach and the 
breakers, but portraying to great ad- 
vantage the cypress trees of the Pacific 
Coast as they thrust their roots into 
the cleft-riven rocks. | 

Many others occasionally exhibit a 
fine marine. ‘Morro Castle,’ by Her- 


marine picture, but the close observer, 
noting the relation of the sky, the sea, 
and the shoreline, will instantly detect 
the presence of a vast watery expanse 
beyond the Point. 

It is faint praise to assert of Charles 
Woodbury that he is unsurpassed in 
his pictures of mid-ocean. No one 
knows better how to put upon canvas 
the bulky mass, and the wet surface of 
those waves which have only each other 
to regard in their constant motion. 
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No man today handles the sea upon 
such small canvases with greater skill. 
Woodbury always succeeds in catching 
the might and the ominous spirit of 
the deep, even when he presents it 
gleaming with sunlight. 

In the marine painting of Emil 
Carlsen, shown in the Academy Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, the observer will 
find a picture of strange beauty. The 
colors are but two, blue and white, and 
the delicately chromatic tones passing 
from white to blue and back again. 
With blue, Carlsen obtains his darkest 
masses; with white, he attains every- 
thing else. No feature of a good pic- 
ture is missing in this painting. There 
is pattern; there are massed contrasts; 
there is distance; there is delicacy, 
but not at the expense of strength. 
But the chief charm lies in the sim- 
plicity of the means with which Carlson 
obtains so much; the greatness of the 
art is the painter’s use of the element 
of mystery. The sea-surface is re- 
splendent in its brilliance; the body of 
the water is defined by horizontal lines 


which parallel the horizon, picturing an 
inrolling tide. Rising from the hort- 
zon, pale, penetrable clouds array 
themselves in whitened splendor. From 
the midst of this scene, which the 
artist has already carried far into the 
superlative of his pigment’s power, the 
painter wishes to achieve the apparently 
impossible. ‘To portray the figure of a 
Christ which would satisfy every ob- 
server is scarcely possible. Most cer- 
tainly it would fail if it were attempted 
by means of a sharply drawn figure and 
well painted, clearly defined features. 
Carlsen, nothing daunted, with in- 
imitable skill, lays hold of the two 
dominant components of his marine, 
blue and white pigment. Knowing 
well the power of mystery, and the 
mysterious power of suggestion, he 
combines the two in the figure, which 
is less in character of light and glory 
than the area about him, but which 
becomes at once the Christ who by 
faith walked upon the waters of the 
sea. 


PORTRAIT IMPRESSION: CLEOPATRA 


I, Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, queen 

Of more than Egypi—yea, of Italy— 
Send back the tyrant emperor's decree 

In ragged strips with kisses laid between! 
“Rome will no longer pander to the guile 


Of one whose heart was ever alien 


) 


Well said, Octavius, fatthfulest of men 
To hate; unfaithfulest to thee, O Nile! 
Caesar 1s dead, and Antony, and they, 


The Ptolemies 


Ah, sweet dent on Afric sand— 


The foot, the thigh, the breast, the head, the hand, 


Of one haled back to Rome by mandate. 


Nay! 


Lest Italy lose thrice an emperor 
Come, velvet asp, thy wicked tooth therefor! 
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—Margaret Tod Ritter. 


THE OLDEST BUILDING MATERIAL 


SOME NOTES ON THE HISTORICAL AND CONTEMPORARY 
SIGNIFICANCE OF HOLLAND BRICK TO AMERICA 


By CHARLES W. BONNER, JR. 
Illustrated with drawings by Sidney R. Jones 


land’s numerous waterways there 

has been found, for as many 
years as men have known anything at 
all about the tulip kingdom, a deposit 
Siete clays..o1 vatied hues. . This 
soil, humble enough looking in its 
native resting place, has nevertheless 
been more valuable commercially to 
Holland than all their gold and silver 
mines to the United States and all her 
diamond mines to South Africa. 

For of this soil is made Holland 
brick, a brick of natural colors, famous 
the world over for its mellowness and 
beauty. On the wealth of her clay 
Holland has builded, even more than by 
the famous skill and daring of her 
merchant navigators, her great posi- 
tion in world trade. For centuries, the 
principal industry of the tight little 
kingdom has been the production of 
face brick, and for all this time Dutch 
brickyards have had a practical mon- 
opoly in the supply of this fine 
material to the whole world. 

Indeed, the historic connection of 
Holland with the United States rests 
principally in the two traditional enter- 
prises of the Dutch—the pioneering of 
her sailors and the transportation of 
the first imported building material to 
this country. Three hundred years 
ago Holland brick was first brought to 
American shores to play its part in the 
founding of the settlement of New 
Amsterdam. ‘Today Holland brick is 
playing its part in the further develop- 
ment of the great city which sprang 


A LONG the sturdy banks of Hol- 


from that first small outpost in this 
country of an ancient Dutch civiliza- 
tion. And it is a testimonial to the 
excellence of the material that many of 
the old Dutch houses in the New Am- 
sterdam of the Dutch settlers still 
stand in the New York of eighty races, 
and that the condition of that brick 
is not observably or actually inferior 
to the brick now being used in the con- 
struction of great modern apartment 
houses. Nor, conversely, do the new 
bricks lack any of the mellowness and 
atmosphere of age possessed by those 
laid up 300 years ago. 

It is futile to try to estimate the 
antiquity of the Holland brick in- 
dustry. The peculiarly rich clay has 
always been there, and the beginning 
of its manufacture into brick is lost in 
the misty past of the ancient kingdom. 
When recently asked this question, a 
distinguished Hollander replied: ‘““How 
old is recorded history?”’ But what- 
ever the age of the manufacture, no 
matter how many generations it has 
been passed down from father to son in 
the 1500 brickyards of Holland, the 
shrewd Dutchmen have never suf- 
fered the secret of its manufacture to 
leak out. Such general methods as 
pertain to the making of all sorts of 
brick are, of course, the common 
property of the world, but the Hol- 
landers have a secret process of baking 
which is said to contribute much to 
give to their brick that which none 
other can possess—a soft texture, a 
rough-hewn effect, and complete free- 
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dom from any artificiality either in 
coloring or shape. | 

Holland has ever been known for its 
picturesque, old-world atmosphere. It 
suggests at once windmills, quiet water- 
ways, flowers, dykes and carillons— 
but, most of all it is reminiscent, alike 
to the real voyager or to the mind- 
traveller, of centuries-old buildings, 
having an indescribable harmony and 
restfulness which seems to contribute 


available to the painter of pictures— 
the soft mellow tones running from 
old golden yellow to a rich shade of 
purplish red. 

Holland is veritably a museum dedi- 
cated to a perpetual exposition of her 
brick. Its possibilities are infinitely 
reviewed in buildings of all sorts, from 
the dignified State House and the town 
mansion of the merchant prince to the 
villagers’ picturesque grouping and the 


‘THE IRREGULAR PATCHES OF BLUE SKY SEEN BETWEEN THE HOUSES OF SOFT 
BLENDED BRICK AFFORD ONE OF HOLLAND’S MOST PECULIAR AND VIVID 


ATTRACTIONS. 


to and partake of the very nature of the 
people. All these buildings, from the 
tiniest home to the world-renowned 
bourse in Amsterdam, are built of 
brick—Holland’s own brick, which has 
been made, for hundreds of centuries, 
from natural colored clay by slow, care- 
ful hand processes. ‘These secret bak- 
ing processes enable the careful Hol- 
lander to produce harmonies of subtle 
and varying colors which have caused 
it to be said that to build with Holland 
brick is to “paint”’ with stone. Surely 
the pigments are as varied as those 
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MIDDLEBURG, ZEELAND. 


farmer’s quaint cot. The quality of 
the brick appears to lend itself as well 
to the dignity of formal edifices as to 
the informality of the cottage. Observe 
its use in the noble and elaborate 
‘Goudkantoor”’ at Groningen, - dated 
1635. Here is reflected the Renais- 
sance influence, highly decorative in 
character. It is of Holland brick and 
stone, illustrating well the availability 
for combination with other materials of 
Holland brick. Or consider the grace- 
ful dignity of the sixteenth century 
facade of “Scotch House” at Veere, 
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Veciond. [hen visit the.“ Balans’at 
Middleberg, Zeeland. ‘There you will 
find Dutch brick in a grouping which 
is delight of informality. While there 
is complete harmony between part and 
part, no two buildings are alike. One 
house is higher than its fellow; one 
comes forward over the paved way, 
another recedes. Doorways and win- 
dows are conveniently, but by no means 
evenly, disposed, and gables of dif- 
fering shapes break the roof lines into 
alternate patches of old brick and blue 
sky. The whole impression is one of 
colorful and picturesque irregularity, 
the genius for which was developed by 
Dutch architects from the very nature 
and variety of their building material. 

This genius, this architecture, this 
material the early Holland settlers 
brought with them to New Amsterdam 
and other Dutch colonies, and so 
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GRONINGEN’S ‘‘GOUDKANTOOR,”’ DATED 1635, INTER- 
ESTING FOR THE COMPLEX TREATMENT OF GABLES, 
WALL DECORATIONS AND THE MAIN DOORWAY. 
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THE ScotcH Houss#, AT VEERE, IN ZEELAND. ‘THE 
WINDOW-HEADS ARE UNUSUAL IN HOUSES OF THIS PERIOD. 


firmly intrenched their ideas that suc- 
ceeding generations of English, French, 
Spanish and polyglot notions of build- 
ing have never quite obscured the 
Dutch tradition. And this is despite 
the fact that, after the conquest of New 
Amsterdam in 1674 by the British, and 
until about five years ago, there was a 
practical cessation of the importation 
of Holland brick to this country. But 
the lesson of Fraunce’s Tavern and 
Pell Manor has not been forgotten 
and, in recently reconstructing parts of 
old New York, modern architects have 
turned back to the material with which 
the first shelters on Manhattan Island 
were constructed. Of these, Witherbee 
Manor at Pelham is an interesting 
example. It is built on the site on 
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NIJMEGEN. DATED 1544. 


THE MATURED ARCHITECTURE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IS 
WELL ILLUSTRATED IN THE TOWN HALLS OF SUCH CITIES AS 


37, A DOZEN YEARS BEFORE 
USE AT WHAT IS NOW PEL- 
ITECTURE WAS SIMILAR. 


» NEw YorK. THE ARCH 


A HOUSE IN HAARLEM DATING FROM 16 
LorD PELL COMMENCED HIS MANOR HO 
HAM MANOR 
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which Lord Pell, in 1655, built his 
mansion, likewise of brick imported 
from Holland. 

The renaissance of the lofty East 
River bank in New York has been 
another occasion for the architect of 
taste to recreate a nearly departed 
atmosphere, aided by the use of Hol- 
land brick. Here, in 1763, William 
Beekman, of Dutch descent, built 
Beekman Mansion, on the high, rocky 
bluff, commanding a magnificent view 
of the river. The mansion was inti- 
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ONLY A COUNTRY ACCUSTOMED FOR CENTURIES TO 
THE USE OF BRICK COULD PRODUCE SUCH VARIED 
DESIGNS IN MOSAIC AS DOES HOLLAND. 
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THE OCHRE-COLORED BRICK OF REMBRANDT’S HOUSE 
IN AMSTERDAM (1606) IS IDEALLY SUITED TO THE 
MEMORY OF THE GREAT ARTIST. 


mately associated with the early mili- 
Lanverancessocialmlicmore tie ncity: — It 
housed, during the revolution, the 
British Generals Howe, Clinton and 
Carlton and served as a courtroom for 
Nathan Hale’s trial. The section sub- 
sequently passed through many vicis- 
situdes until, over 150 years after the 
building of the original Beekman Man- 
sion, the river front has again become 
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FRAUNCE’S TAVERN, ONE OF THE EARLY DUTCH BUILDINGS IN MANHATTAN, IS STILL A DIGNIFIED AND 
EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF HOLLAND’S ARCHITECTURE. 


fashionable. The new Beekman Man- ing something of the spirit of the 
sion, just completed, is appropriately original burghers who first inhabited 
constructed of Holland brick, recaptur- the cliff. 
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WITH HORACE IN VENOSA 


By ELIZABETH HazELTON HaicuT 


Perains«) loehave piled the logs 
| higher on my study’s hearth and 

while I watch the dancing flames, 
my thoughts turn not to Soracte white 
with snow as Horace saw its ridge from 
his Sabine hills, but to a little town 
high in the southern Apennines whither 
I made an Horatian pilgrimage. I had 
Spent many daysin 
Tibur on the hill- 
side, distemne. to’ | 
thea iaisic of the 
Anio’s falls, and I 
had often walked 
along the Licenza 
rivulet into that 
retired vale where ,. 
the peace of ithe & 
Sabine farm still 
lingers. So from in- 
timacy with the 
SOumtry- scenes 
which inspired so 
much of the bard’s 
serenity, I formed a 
wish to see the na- 
ture setting of his 
infancy and child- 
Heo) One late 
August I resolved & 
to go to Venosa. : 

Once determined, 
I was undismayed 
by the time-table, which gave me a 
trip of fourteen hours from Naples, and 
wrote at once for a room at the only 
albergo. I must have signed my name 
merely with my initials, for the reply 
which came with its effusive carissimo 
amico indicated that the proprietor, 
Nicola Lettini, was not expecting a 
lady! With true Italian courtesy, 
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however, on my arrival he did not 
betray surprise or regret. 

I had my first view of Horace’s 
Vultur from the train at sunset—a long 
ridge with eight peaks against the 
orange sky. At Rocchetta, Horace’s 
river Aufidus—the Ofanto now— 
showed a silvery curve in the moonlight, — 
~ and. I “eould..hear 

its waters rushing 
under the bridge— 
gently, though, and 
not with that roar . 
of the bull which 
Horace must have 
heard in the time of 
Spring torrents. 
Darkness at Venosa. 
A long ride from 
station to town ina 
crowded carrozza. 
Then kind Signora 
Lettini to make 
me welcome in the 
most primitive of 
inns. My room had 
stone floor, tiny bal- 
cony, and a strange 
mixture of furnish- 
ings: large rosewood 
table with marble 
top, granite-ware 
stand for washing, 
painted tin bed decorated with Cupid 
and Psyche! My amusement at them 
made me patient during two sleepless 
nights. I should have brought my 
sleeping bag. Besides the pests, street 
sounds began early: donkeys braying, 
babies crying, women chattering, a band 
playing. By seven I was up and dressed, 
and while Signora Lettini was preparing 
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caffe latte for me I went up some stone 
stairs out of the dining-room. Froma 
tiny terrace I rediscovered Monte Vul- 
ture, a long, bare ridge clearly defined 
against the sky over the rose-madder 
tiles of the house-roofs. 

While I ate my breakfast of bowl of 
café latte, brown bread and white 
grapes, six-year-old Paulina Lettini re- 
garded me timidly with huge, wonder- 
ing black eyes, then brought me her 
note-books and reader to show me her 
school-work and read aloud for me very 
nicely. But alas! she did not wish that 
day to hang her satchel over her left 
arm and carry her writing-tablets to the 
village school, and she was punished 
and wept loudly while her hair was 
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brushed, her dress changed, her shoes 
polished. Then her mother relented 
and let her accompany her father and 
me on our sight-seeing. 

The hotel business was not pressing 
at Venosa, I judge, for good Nicola 
Lettini devoted himself to me during 
the two days of my stay. He is a man 
like Horace’s industrious Apulian, 
simple, whole-souled, kindly, large of 
frame, bronzed of face, with a personal 
dignity that dominated patched 
trousers and collarless shirt. As we 
went about, everyone seemed to respect 
him. 

The antiquities of the town are not 
Roman, for there are scant traces of the 
Venusian colony planted there in the 
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third century B. C., as a buffer state to 
prevent incursions of fierce Apulians 
or Lucanians over the highway to 
Rome. ‘The very stones of the amphi- 
theater were taken for the building of 
churches, and its arena lies but faintly 
outlined in the grass near Santa 
Trinita. At one end of the town is the 
Benedictine abbey church of Santa 
Trinita, founded by Robert Guiscard 
and consecrated by Pope Nicholas II 
in the eleventh century. Here is the 
impressive tomb of Robert Guiscard’s 
first wife, Alberada, one of the glories 
of Venosa, as an inscription painted on 
the wall records: 


Urbs Venusina nitet tantis decorata sepulchris. 


“The city of Venosa is resplendent with the decora- 
tion of her great sepulchres.”’ 


The simple elegance of Alberada’s 
tomb justifies the line. More beauti- 
ful than the earlier Santa Trinita are 
the ruins of the twelfth-century church 
adjoining it. ‘This never finished badia 
is in the form of a Latin cross, with the 
main nave flanked by six Corinthian 
columns on either side and closed at the 
end by an ambulatory and three 
apsidal chapels. The building material 
taken partly from the Roman amphi- 
theater nearby, partly from the sepul- 
chral stones of a Hebrew cemetery of 
the ninth century, make the badia a 
strange palimpsest of Venosa’s history. 
The beauty of the unroofed ruin is en- 
chanting to one standing inside its 
walls, gazing at the warm brown stones, 
fica Gtle mtitple beliiy y=) Chemericnly 
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crowned columns, with sunlight slant- 
ing across them to the green grass floor. 

Near Santa Trinita is the small 
modern church of San Rocco, which I 
loved for the little dog mounted on the 
apex of the pediment. When San 
Rocco had the plague and lived in the 
desert, this little dog brought him 
food, so while the Saint (in his statue 
inside) shows the distressing mark of 
the pest on his leg, the faithful beastie 
in front of him cheerfully lifts a piece 
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of bread, and is glorified on the pedi- 
ment without. I like holy recognition 
of animals’ virtues, and prayed more 
reverently when I knelt in the chapel on 
top of the Gran San Bernardo pass 
because the side wall had a painting of 
one of the great dogs who had rescued 
a poor human from the Alpine snow. 
At the other end of Venosa is the 
Castello, built by Pirro del Balzo in the 
fifteenth century, a huge pile of brown 
stones with four massive round towers 
at the corners, architecturally not un- 
like the Castel Nuovo of Naples. It 
was this same Pirro who built the 
cathedral of Venosa, whose campanile 
crowns the town. ‘The treasure of that 
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is not the line of portraits of the Arch- 
bishops of Venosa in the Sacristy— 
obligingly displayed to me by two can- 
onici, elegant in crimson and lace—but 
the marble portal to the Chapel of the 
Sacrament with its fine arch, delicately 
carved cornices and pilasters with 
Cupids on their bases. 

In the Piazza of the Duomo and the 
Municipio great preparations were 
going on for the approaching festa of 
San Rocco: grand-stand being decked 
with gaudy bunting, merry-go-round 
erected under the surveillance of hun- 
dreds of children’s eyes. All the life of 
Venosa goes on in the streets. I saw 
women and young girls sewing and 
knitting woolen stockings, mothers 
nursing their babies, men cobbling 
leather shoes, cooks preparing vege- 
tables for dinner, plates of tomato 
sauce cooking in the sunlight. When 
Lettini saw my interest in modern life 
as well as ancient, he took me on a little 
gita beyond the town, first to a pottery 
down the hill where the proprietor, a 
man with a fine, worn face, was making 
plates on a potter’s wheel which he 
worked with his foot. Seeing a dis- 
carded heap of tiny oil lamps, in the 
corner, I was tempted to quote to him 
Horace’s 


“Amphora coepit 
institut; currente rota cur urceus exit?” 


and paraphrase: “ You began to make a 
lamp. Why from your running wheel 
now comes a plate?”’ 

He saw the question in my eyes, and 
while he was telling me regretfully that 
Venosa has electric lights now, his 
hands deftly fashioned on the wheel a 
little lamp of charming ancient shape 
like those in the corner. I bought some 
of them, and he presented me with a 
pottery bank as a ricordo—a courtly 
gentleman in his clay-covered clothes. 
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From the pottery we strolled out 
into the country for pictures of Vultur 
and that I might see the wealth of the 
region: luxuriant grape-vines heavy 
with clusters, blackberry vines, fig 
trees, almonds, olives, apples. Venosa 
is no longer a parched land, but rich in 
produce. We talked it all over as we 
sat later in the Piazza d’Orazio sipping 
OuL gronaiing at the Café Centrale. 
Horace himself looked benignly down 
on us, for a bronze statue of the poet by 
Py) Orsi) stands in) the. center of: the 
square, fulfilling Horace’s wish that his 
fame should be known where the 
violent Aufidus roars and Daunus, 
king of a parched land, once ruled over 
a country folk. 

The lines were in my mind as Let- 
tini began to talk. I heard him telling 
a commercial traveler at the next table 
that I was a professoressa della lingua 
latina, who had come to Venosa be- 
cause Horace was born here. “You 
know he was just a poor man. His 
father was a slave at first, then was in 
government service, but he left in the 
night (!) and went to Rome. His 
mother,’ here he lowered his voice and 
I could not hear what was clearly 
scandal, much as I should have liked 
some information about Horace’s un- 
known mother. Lettini continued 
audibly: “Horace wrote a great deal 
about drinking, and he never could 
talk at all without drinking first. Then 
how he did talk!”’ 

The poet’s art of enjoyment as seen 
at Venosa! Yet Lettini had a better 
thought than that as he ruminated over 
our day. ‘‘Signorina,’’ he said re- 
flectively, “you have seen that Venosa 
produces everything the people need. 
You have seen for yourself the trees 
and the fruit and how we make every- 
thing we use. For my part, I wonder 
why Horace went to Rome. Of course, 


Rome has her antiquities and those 
interest you because you are a pro- 
fessoressa.s anid 101 418?.a ‘bella -ciita. I 
have been there and have seen it. But 
here one lives!’’ There spoke Horace’s 
true Apulian, contented with little, 
happy in his lot. 

pneaevet me lLimiused,.Horace’s father 
had a larger vision than Paulina’s and 
though he was a poor man with a lean 
little farm, he was not content with the 
village school of Flavius, but had the 
courage to take his boy to Rome to be 
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taught the arts in which any knight or 
senator educates his sons. And there, 
taking his young son to school and 
escorting him home, he not only pro- 
tected the chastity of his life amid city 
temptations, but taught him simple 
standards of conduct by stories of the 
great men whom they passed. With 
reason Horace said of him: “While I 
aim in my right mind I never would be 
ashamed of such a father.’ To him 
Horace was indebted for his apprecia- 
tion of great Rome and then of foster- 
ing Athens, where he went to learn 
philosophy in the groves of Plato’s 
Academy and to imbibe that spirit of 
freedom which ranked him with Brutus 
in the civil war after those fateful Ides 
of March when Julius Caesar fell. 
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How could Horace’s father, an Apu- 
lian peasant who had been a slave, 
have had such a vision of the value of 
education for his young son as to take 
him to Rome and send him to Athens? 
Horace’s own sketch of the Apulian 
farmer, Ofellus, may help explain the 
character and mentality that were born 
and bred in these mountains. For 
Ofellus, who, like Horace’s father at 
the time of the confiscations after 
Philippi, lost his farm and became an 
hireling on the fields which he had once 
owned, had a stable philosophy to sup- 
port him and his sons: that wealth 
consists only in what man can use; that 
health is the fundamental blessing; 
that the divine spirit may be kept un- 
clogged by temperate habits of life and 
by the courage which presents valiant 
breasts to fortune’s darts. Horace saw 
what mountain air and work on the 
soil can do for men. 

When he had become the great poet 
and was travelling as a distinguished 
guest in Maecenas’s diplomatic suite 
on the journey to Brundusium, Horace 
must have had poignant 
memories as he lifted up 
his eyes to the “well- 
known Apulian hills ’’— 
thoughts of the beauty 
of scene which had made 
the background of his 
childhood, and of that 
wise, kindly father he 
had lost. 

I still have the little 
conto (bill) for my stay in 
Venosa. At the top an 
elegant (if inappropriate) 
cameriere 1n swallow-tail 
coat points to the head- 
ing ‘“‘Albergoeristorante, 
Nicola Lettini, Venosa’’; 
below in the struggling 
handwriting of the good- 
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wife are the expenses, in centesim1, of my 
caffe latte, frutta, minestra, pane, vitello, 
imsalata, and alloggio for 2 sere; total, for 
two nights and two days, lire 69.20, in- 
cluding the bolli with the head of the 
King of Italy upon them. As I was 
curiously trying to make out the writ- 
ing, the signora asked me timidly if I 
thought it was too much, adding that I 
had ordered meat, which was expen- 
sive! I could never have explained to 
her what happiness I had received at 
the cost of three dollars. 

I had been deceived in only one par- 
ticular, and that by Horace himself. 
He had led me to suppose that his 
mountain was close by his Venusia, de- 
claring that as a mere babe he had 
strayed away and been lost in Vultur’s 
woods, so that it was a marvel to all 
those who dwelt in the high nest of 
Acherontia, or the glades of Bantia or 
the rich fields of low-lying Forentum, 
how he slept unharmed by black vipers 
or bears; how he was covered by sacred 
laurel and myrtle, a child Wsurely 
courageous because of the god’s pro- 
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tection. Lettini had pointed out to 
me these three small towns on Vultur’s 
slopes, but no young child could have 
covered the many kilometers between 
town and woods. Perhaps ancient 
Venusia was nearer the mountain. 
Certainly I had to betake myself to 
Melfi to get any adequate pictures of 
the great ridge. 

Melfi was not Horatian but beauti- 
ful. Its hill is crowned by an An- 
gevin castle of the thirteenth century. 
Brown houses climb the hill toward it, 
and at the time of my visit, in every 
angle outside the houses, in every 
Piazza, men, women and children were 
husking corn—the Gran Turco, so that 
the brown town was illuminated by 
piles of pale, straw-colored husks, heaps 
of orange ears of corn, and level orange 
stretches of the shelled grains. Of 
course, I visited the Duomo, the 
Municipio—where there is afine Roman 
sarcophagus of the time of Claudius or 
Nero—the beautiful portals of various 


churches, and the gates in the old wall. 
But what I came for was the moun- 
tain; and here I was on its wooded 
slope. Just as I was taking a picture of 
its peak outside the Porta Venosina 
two small goatherds arrived with their 
charges and obligingly made the fore- 
ground of my picture. In that idyllic 
view of the life of the young peasant 
and in the spirit of Horace’s second 
Epode, I was inclined to think that 
Lettini was right and that Venusia or 
the Sabine farm has something that 
Rome cannot give. “Happy the man 
who, far from business, like the early 
PACE Ome) Base bit horace. was 
the first to remind us that Alfius, the 
would-be-farmer, has to return to 
civilization, and Horace himself learned 
at Rome that living happily is an art, 
acquired not from environment, but 
from knowledge of life in the past and 
in the present, self-communing, en- 
riched sensibilities, and resolute ac- 
ceptance of the world as it 1s. 
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LINES ON AN ANCIENT COIN 


It bought white bread for a foreign prince 
And tarried awhile in Rome, 

And nestled close with the copper coin, 

In a box, in a beggar’s home. 


Then it lingered long with a shining throng, 
In a money-lender’s stall, 

Ere it helped to ransom a captive chief, 
Held prisoner in Gaul. 


So it passed through numberless, grasping hands, 
Until, worn bright and smooth, 

’'T was dropped with a ring, on the oaken board 
Of a carpet-vendor’s booth. | 


Here ti lay but a little while 
Till 1¢ was melted down, 

And beaten into the golden rim 
Of a mighty Caesar’s crown. 


And now it lies in a crystal case, 

Two thousand years away, 

And the Latin scholars gape and gaze, 
Nor know of the far off day 


When it bought white bread for a foreign prince 
And tarried awhile in Rome, 

And nestled close with the copper coin, 

In a box, in a beggar’s home. 


VINCENT COSTELLO. 
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THE “MOUND BUILDERS” 


By Davip I. BUSHNELL, JR. 


Tih. the recent «discovery #01 
XV remarkable burials in an ancient 
mound in Ohio, public interest 
has been aroused regarding the identity 
of the builders of the innumerable 
mounds and other earthworks which 
formerly stood throughout the eastern 
portion of the United States. It is an 
interesting subject, but not one of such 
mystery as is so often believed. 
When the pioneer settlers entered 
the ‘western country,’ beyond the 
mountains, they encountered the an- 
cient works which were then so numer- 
ous in the valleys of many western 
streams. These varied in size and 
differed in form; many were covered 
with a heavy growth of timber, similar 
to that on the surrounding areas, and 
gave no indications of recent origin. 
The Indians with whom the pioneers 
came in contact could not tell when, nor 
by whom, the works had been con- 
structed, and as a consequence of this 
lack of knowledge the ancient remains 
were soon regarded as having been 
reared by a people who had preceded 
the Indians; a people who had occupied 
the country many centuries ago, and 
had become extinct. To this mythical 
race the name “Mound Builders’’ was 
applied, a term now seldom used, and 
only by those who prefer vague un- 
certainty to indisputable truth. 
Before the coming of Europeans, 
eastern North America was occupied 
by many tribes forming distinct groups, 
connected more or less linguistically, 
and whose ways of life were influenced 
by their varied environments. The 
diversified burial customs of the tribes 
of the several groups; the custom of 
some in erecting town-houses on arti- 
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ficial elevations; and the protection of 
villages by encircling embankments 
and palisades, were causes which re- 
sulted in the erection of mounds and 
earthworks of varied types. 

The early writers failed to mention 
having witnessed the actual erection of 
even a single example of these earth- 
works. Nevertheless there is ample 
proof that many such works were 
reared long after the Spaniards tra- 
versed the southern part of the country 
during the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Objects of European origin 
have been recovered from mounds 
throughout the southern region, within 
the territories of the ancient Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, and Creeks, and in the 
northern part of Florida, the home of 
the Timucuan tribes, the first en- 
countered by the Spanish invaders. 
Such material has been discovered not 
only in the upper of the strata mounds, 
where glass beads and small ornaments 
could readily have been associated with 
late burials, but weapons and other 
objects of foreign make have been 
recovered from the lowest parts of 
some of these structures, thus present- 
ing proof that the objects were in the 
possession of the builders of the mounds 
before the latter were erected.” The 
several tribes just mentioned occupied 
the region in 1540, where they had 
doubtless lived through many genera- 
tions, and where they continued to re- 
main for three centurnesyyG@once 
quently the Choctaw, Chickasaw, and 
Creeks; the Cherokee to the north and 
the Timucuan to the south, were the 
principal “Mound Builders’ of the 
southeastern section of the present 
United States. 
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The Iroquoian tribes of the north, 
whose principal settlements were in the 
present State of New York, occupied 
strongly fortified villages. The pro- 
tection consisted of one or more rows 
of palisades with encircling embank- 
ments and ditches. ‘The bark-covered 
structures of the villages and the many 
palisades, all of a perishable nature, 
have crumbled and fallen away, but 
the embankments and trenches remain 
to indicate the positions of the ancient 
towns. A few small burial mounds are 
encountered in the vicinity of some 
sites, probably built by the people who 
lived within the inclosures. Continu- 
ing westward from the historic sites are 
others—older villages—possibly occu- 
pied by earlier generations of the same 
people. 

Southern Ohio was the home of a 
sedentary people who occupied that 
fertile region for a long period. They 
constructed great embankments of 
earth with remarkable exactness of 
form and proportion. ‘They made 
ornaments of stone, copper and mica, 
not surpassed by those of any other 
part of the country. They sculptured 
stone pipes for smoking on which they 
represented birds and animals in life- 
like attitudes and with remarkable 
precision. These people were un- 
doubtedly the ancestors of the present 
Siouan tribes—Osage, Kansa, Omaha 
and others of the related group—who, 
for unknown reasons, abandoned their 
ancient habitat, moved westward and 
became hunters. The innumerable 


small burial mounds of central Minne- 
sota are known to have been erected by 
other Siouan tribes who occupied that 
region two or more centuries ago. 

During historic times the majority of 
the southern tribes have remained 
within a comparatively limited area, 
but in the north there has been much 
moving about. Necessarily during the 
preceding centuries there were similar 
movements—migrations of whole tribes 
from place to place. Such movements 
may have required many years or even 
generations. ‘This explains the occur- 
rence of several forms of burials, of 
different types of mounds, and of im- 
plements and objects of various shapes 
and materials in the same region, often 
closely associated, but which suggest 
the work of peoples who differed in 
manners of life. Assuming the native 
tribes to have occupied the country for 
hundreds of years before the coming of 
Europeans, the conditions mentioned 
would certainly have resulted, and 
were it possible to know the history of 
the tribes, and the courses of their 
movements during a few centuries 
preceding the year 1500, it would be 
possible to identify the builders of the 
vast number of earthworks, other re- 
mains and indications of human occu- 
pancy, encountered in the Mississippi 
Valley and eastward. As yet nothing 
has been discovered within that region 
that should not be attributed to the 
ancestors of the Indian tribes as known 
to history. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


On October 29, accepting for the American people 
the gift of a handsome equestrian statue of the liberator, 
General José de San Martin, presented by the Argen- 
tine Republic, President Coolidge paid a remarkable 
tribute to Latin-American statesmanship. He said, 
in part: ‘‘To the scholarly statesmanship of the Latin- 
American nations the world owes a debt which it has 
been too tardy in acknowledging. The truth is that 
they have demonstrated a peculiar genius in the realm 
of international accommodation and accord. The high 
and humane doctrines of international relationship 
expounded by such men as Calvo, Drago, Bello, Ruy 
Barbosa, Rio Branco and others are now recognized 
universally. The record of 
arbitrations, mediations 
and adjudications among 
the Latin-American coun- 
tries constitutes one of the 
fairest pages in a century’s 
effort to eliminate the 
causes of war.’ Ambas- 
sador Honorio Pueyrred6én, 
in presenting the statue, 
felicitated his own people 
upon its acceptance in the 
capital in close proximity to 
that of Washington, for 
whom the Argentine patriot 
had always had the highest 
esteem. The monument is 
the only memorial in the 
capital to an alien not con- 
nected with the history of 
this country. The cere- 
monies were presided over 
by Dr. L. S. Rowe, Di- 
rector-General of the Pan- 
American Union. 


The Louvre in Paris is 
rejoicing over the acquisi- 
tion of a fine statue of 
Sesostris (or Senwosre) II, 
king of the XIIth Dynasty. 
The statue, with several 
others of less importance, 
was excavated from the 
ruins of a temple northeast 
of Karnak, according to 
press reports. The statue is of unusual importance 
since it is a portrait and not a mere conventionalized 
memorial. 


The bust of Augustus St. Gaudens in the rotunda of 
the library of New York University was unveiled on 
November 17 with imposing ceremonies which marked 
the formal acceptance by the National Academy of 
Design of the pantheon to artists created some five 
years ago at the University, and which has since become 
known as the Hall of Remembrance. The ceremony 
was part of the Centennial Celebration of the Academy. 
The President, Edwin H. Blashfield, delivered the 
principal address, and a distinguished company of 
painters, sculptors and architects attended. The Hall 
of Remembrance is not to be confused with the Hall 
of Fame, with which it has no connection whatever. 
The St. Gaudens bust is by John Flanagan, friend and 
pupil of the great sculptor. 
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STATUE OF GEN. JoS& DE SAN MarTIN. 


Presented to the United States by the Argentine 
Republic. 


Mr. Arthur Upham Pope, advisory curator of Near 
Eastern Art for the Art Institute of Chicago, writing 
from Paris recently to a friend, makes the following 
interesting remarks regarding his discoveries in Persia: 
“‘T found evidence of Sassanian art continued for several 
years in Persia after the Muhammadan conquest. I 
found at Rei a beautiful Sassanian rondel of a hippo- 
kampf, very much like one of the Sassanian rock- 
carvings at Tak-I-Boston, though of somewhat less 
elegant style. The piece I found probably dates from 
the 8th or 9th century I found a piece of fine 
glass in Sassanian style, the first known so far, and one 
extremely magnificent Sassanian brocade, also probably 
of the 8th or 9th century. 
This came out of a grave, 
the contents of which we 
can roughly date by a tex- 
tile fragment which 
has an inscription showing 
it to be a robe given by one 
of the khalifs to the wearer. 
The date seems 
to be 722. Among other 
things of archaeological in- 
terest were some red pot- 
tery with simple incised 
designs apparently of very 
early date, and _ several 
pieces of pottery of Alex- 
andrian times: black figures 
on light red and a number of 
pieces such as are 
illustrated in the last chap- 
ter of Perret and Chipiez’ 
L’Art Antique de la Perse. 
I got many interesting and 
beautiful things of the 1oth 
and 11th centuries, and 
some beautiful late 16th 
century textiles, but these 
are less important. 

“Professor Herzfeld 
made many extremely im- 
portant observations, and 
his trip took him through 
Afghanistan and a great 


part of Persia. Near Nish- 
apur he discovered the 
tomb of Firdausi [Abul 
Casim Mansur, 939?—1020] which has, of course, 
created a tremendous sensation in Persia. From his 


observations in Persepolis, he concluded it was true 
that the city was destroyed by fire (by Alexander), as 
the legend goes. I found an interesting Parthian statue 
of great dignity that had recently been uncovered in 
southeastern Persia; also a very interesting and unusual 
Scythian bronze.” 


A letter to the New York Times upon the general 
subject of mound-burials, calls attention to the 
antiquity of the custom, its use in Asia Minor, Southern 
Russia and Scandinavia, and cites the oath of Achilles 
at the bier of Patroclus: 

‘““Herodotus mentions the barrow of Alyattes, the 
father of Croesus, and Mr. Hamilton in his ‘Asia 
Minor’ says it took him ten minutes to ride around the 
base of this tumulus and thought the circumference 
nearly half a mile. Homer, too, mentions the burial 
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mounds. After the death of Patroclus, when Achilles 
was asked to wash from him the stains of blood, he 
denied them, and said: ‘Nay, verily by Zeus, who is the 
highest and best of gods, not lawful is it that water 
should come nigh my head or ever I shall have laid 
Patroclus on the fire, and heaped a barrow, and shaved 
my hair, since never again shall second grief thus reach 
my heart while I remain among the living.’”’ 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PREHISTORIC 
RESEARCH 


The fifth summer term of the American School of 
Prehistoric Research opened in London on June 25 
and closed in Brussels on September 25. While the 
School is intended primarily for students who are 
interested professionally in prehistory, provision is also 
made to assist amateurs. Thus the fifteen students 
during the past summer were about equally divided 
between the two classes. 

The program was so arranged as to touch upon every 
phase of prehistory and to include six countries: Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Belgium. The group visited forty-four museums and 
seventy-seven prehistoric sites. Many of these sites 
have been set aside as national monuments and are left 
in such a manner as to continue to tell their story to 
future generations. Of the eighty-eight conferences 
given, thirty were by the Director and fifty-eight by 
forty-two different specialists. 

Perhaps even more important than contact with these 
foreign authorities is the opportunity to dig. ‘The 
School has the exclusive right to excavate a cave and 
rock shelter known as Castel-Merle near St. Léon-sur- 
Vézére (Dordogne). ‘This is the site which has been 
leased for a term of years by the Archaeological Society 
of Washington. In-addition the students dug by invi- 
tation for shorter periods in the celebrated cavern of 
Altamira, Spain, where one of the students, Mr. F. W. 
Aldrich, found a piece of amber in deposits of the Upper 
Paleolithic Period. At Cortaillod and Auvernier on 
Lake Neuchatel, and at Kollersumpf on Lake Zug, they 
had experience in pile- and moor-village exploration 
covering the Neolithic Period as well as the Bronze 
Age. They also dug for a while in a Swiss Bronze-Age 
site, on land, an English Paleolithic gravel pit, and in 
Belgian village sites and workshops representing two 
phases of the Neolithic Period. 

Actual contact with excavations of Iron-Age culture 
being carried on by others was had at two localities. 
The National Museum in Zurich uncovered for our 
special benefit two tumuli of the early Iron Age known 
as the Hallstatt Epoch at a site near Ossingen. The 
other was a chance occasion: while on an excursion with 
Professor Tschumi of Bern, we came upon three work- 
men who, in digging a trench for a sewer, had just un- 
covered two human skeletons—one of an adult female, 
the other of a child. It was our good fortune to be able 
to assist Professor Tschumi in the removal of the bones 
and the objects buried with them, including fifteen 
bronze brooches, two bracelets of yellow glass, several 
large amber beads, and a bone point. The bronze 
brooches were of a type which made it possible to refer 
the burials to the second half of the Iron Age, known as 
the Epoch of La Téne (about 300 B. C.) 

GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy, 
Director. 


The fifth annual Exhibition of the Louis Comfort 
Tiffany Foundation was held at the Art Centre last 
month, and presented several paintings of more than 


usual interest, the work of students recently returned 
from European trips. The Foundation not only offers 
residence during six months of the year to the more 
talented of the younger artists, whether painters, sculp- 
tors or craftsmen, but assists them to gain a foothold 
in the art world and gives to its members, past and 
present, the opportunity of participation in its annual 
exhibition. 


Three red-figured Athenian vases of unusual im- 
portance have recently been acquired and are now on 
exhibition by the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 
The Museum Bulletin says in part of them: ‘‘ Foremost 
is a magnificent krater with volute handles, set on a 
separate stand and rising to a total height of 26 inches 
(66 cm.). The whole is a beautiful composition, com- 
parable to an architectural design. The varying 
widths of the mouldings on the neck and the foot, and 
the contour of the ribbed body and high handles 
[partly restored] form a complex, harmonious scheme 
Ping The decoration is adapted to accentuate and 
give full value to its various parts. Interest centers in 
the figured decoration. The subject is Dionysos, with 
his gay following of Satyrsand Maenads . . . The 
drawing of the figures is very delicate . . . the 
style that of the second half of the fifth century , 
The names are added in white letters, now 
considerably faded—Du.yos (illegible), Kaos, Acovugos, 
Xopirdos, Evynoxopa, Lab[o]y; on the other side, from 
left to right: EvpurvAn, Ziuos, Kvpvéi[x]n, not preserved, 
Kolulwéca, [K]ouordua, Zeuos: In subject and style these 
scenes can be connected with three calyx kraters—in the 
British Museum, in the possession of Mr. Gulbenkian 
ieee and in Vienna The other kraters are 
of bell shape, of fine, sturdy proportions . both 
works of the Early Free Style (about 460-420 B. C.), 
and can be attributed to well-known Athenian vase- 
painters.”’ 


An Attic funerary inscription, said to come from 
Athens, has recently been placed on exhibition in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York. ‘The epitaph 
consists of three lines carved on limestone, beautifully 
executed, and reads: Xarpedjuou 765€ shua tarHp Eeorn{xn] 
Oavovros "Augixdp[nls ayalov matda o6[Alogupdyuero|s]. 
Paidiuos érote: ‘‘Amphichares, the dead youth’s 
father, mourning a good son, erected this stone to 
Chairedemos. Phaidemos made it.” 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY has received a communica- 
tion from Maglione & Strini, 88 Via Due Macelli, Rome, 
stating that they have come into possession recently 
of one copy of Le Pitture Etrusche Vulcenti, dichiarate 
ed illustrate dal Padre Garrucci, scoperte a Vulci nel 
1857 dal Principe Don Alessandro Torlonia. Only 
fifty copies of the book were ever published, and none 
was put on sale. Consequently this specimen, offered 
for sale at six thousand lire, presents a distinctly un- 
usual opportunity, as the work includes complete 
photographic ‘‘tables”’ and is said to give a very com- 
prehensive idea of the ruins. 


Mr: Harvey M. Watts, in the October issue of The 
Pennsylvania Museum Bulletin, closes an interesting 
and vital study of ‘‘Sargent and a Hundred Years of 
Art in America’’ with a striking paragraph calling 
attention to the fact that in 1927, ‘‘in these centennial 
days, we are in for the bi-centennial of one of the most 
famous poems ever written, which predicted possi- 
bilities of greatness in the matter of the arts and 
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learning in America.’? George Berkeley, Bishop of 
Cloyne, wrote the Ode, closing with the lines: 


“‘Westward the course of Empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.”’ 


And Mr. Watts, inspired afresh by the immortal 
lines, adds an Epilogue to the prophecy, saluting the 
America of tangible accomplishment, 

“Tn soul majestic, unafraid!”’ 


ICE-AGE MAN FOUND AT PREDMOST, 
BOHEMIA. 


In a recent issue The Illustrated London News makes 
a detailed announcement of what it regards as “‘the 
most important and extensive discovery of prehistoric 
remains ever known in the annals of anthropology. 
Near the village of Predmost, Moravia (now part of 
Czechoslovakia), has been unearthed the site of a great 
community of palaeolithic hunters of the Ice Age, with 
a large number of human skeletons and enormous 
quantities of implements and bones of animals, as well 
as many examples of primitive art.” 

The discoverer of this remarkable deposit is Professor 
D. K. Absolon, of Prague University, Curator of the 
Museum at Brunn. ‘The News begins its serial pub- 
lication of the material with an appreciation by Sir 
Arthur Keith. The deposits were found at the foot of 
a cliff near the town of Predmost, where glacial de- 
posits called loess had gathered to a depth of 65 feet. As 
long ago as the XVIth century mammoth-bones had 
been found in this glacial earth, but it was not until 1924 
that work on a large scale was undertaken. The loess 
contains earth valuable in making brick. Last year a 
brick manufacturer dug wide trenches straight across 
the deposits, laying bare ‘‘the hearths round which the 
ancient hunters had squatted and celebrated their 
feasts . . . It was a charnel house of the great 
animals of the Glacial Period The drama 

before the reader is as rich in surprises and as 
illuminating ; . as that unfolded two years ago 
in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kanes) etn, at 
takes us back at least 15,000 years beyond the time of 
Tut-ankh-Amen. Dr. Absolon is of opinion that the 
people and civilization . are twice as old as I 
have said Even with all deductions made, we 
must suppose that the Aurignacian culture appeared in 
Europe about 20,000 B. C. and came to an end about 
15,000; BavC. 

“Never before has so complete a revelation been 
made of the manner of life led by our forefathers dur- 
ing the Ice Age. In describing their stone implements, 
Dr. Absolon has tens of thousands at his disposal from 
which to make a selection. The sites on which this 
community lived and made its hearths abound with the 
bones and teeth of the mammoth. ‘There was a pile 
of thirteen tusks, stored for future use; there was a 
heap of the skulls of wolves, broken open so that their 
brains might be extracted; everywhere there were bones 
split open for their marrow. Finished weapons worked 
in bone and in ivory occur in great numbers; there is an 
infinite variety of bone utensils and implements for 
domestic use. They were high artists, those ancient 
hunters of Central Europe. 

“Best of all, from my point of view, we know what 
sort of men, women, and children they were who lived 
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in Moravia so long ago. Thanks to Dr. Absolon, the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
was able to acquire accurate casts of the skulls of two 
members of this ancient community—one of a man, the 
other of a woman; and also casts taken from the interior 
of these skulls, showing in clear detail the brains which 
guided their owners through the intricacies and dangers 
of life in these remote times. My interest in these 
skulls was aroused when I found, primitive and robust 
as the cranial features of these people were, that in the 
strictest sense of the term they were true Europeans. 
They show us the features possessed by our forefathers 
when they first appeared in Europe. Nothing is more 
probable than that the blood of some of them is still 
flowing in living veins—particularly in the veins of men 
who now live in the northern and western parts of 
Europe. 

“They were large-headed and big-brained people, 
these ancient hunters of Moravia the skull 
of the ancient hunter being fully half an inch longer 
than the average English skull. The excess in length 
is largely due to the great development of the bony 
ridges over the orbits. The vault of the skull rises 
somewhat higher than in English skulls, and its width 
is also greater, being 146mm. ‘The width of the skull is 
72 per cent. of the total length—showing us we are dealing 
with a race of long-headed, or dolicho-cephalic people. 
The brain-containing capacity of the skull is 1578 cubic 
centimetres—r1oo cc. above the average for modern 
Englishmen. ‘The cast taken from the interior of the 
skull reveals a complex and voluminous brain—its total 
length being 188 mm.—a striking amount 
although the Predmost men were not tall, as the 
Cromagnons were, yet there can be no doubt they were 
racial cousins; both represent ancestral states of the men 
of Europe. 


‘““We have only to look at the skull of one of the 
Predmost women to realize that we are dealing with 
people of a true European type. A duplicate of the 
woman’s skull might easily be found among the living 
inhabitants of Scandinaviaandof Britain. . . . This 
woman’s skull is almost half an inch (12 mm.) longer, 
and a quarter of an inch higher in the roof, than that 
of the average modern Englishwoman. It is also 
wider, its width being 143 mm. She was, like the man, 
long-headed, or dolicho-cephalic, the width of the skull 
being 74 per cent. of its length. The brain capacity 
was 1520 cc.—more than 200 cc. above the average 
Englishwoman of to-day. 


‘“‘Her face was regularly formed; it shows none of the 
robust and primitive features seen in the man’s face. 
We need not be surprised to find this marked sexual 
differentiation in a primitive people: in all races of man- 
kind the woman tends much more than the man to 
retain the features of childhood and youth. 
Woman’s features point the direction in which evolution 
moves.”’ 


The annual Exhibition of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington will be open to the public, at the Adminis- 
tration Building, 16th and P Streets, N. W., on Decem- 
ber 12, 13 and 14, from 2 to 5.30 and from 7 to 10 p. m. 
On Saturday afternoon, December 12, exhibits of 
special interest to archaeologists, anthropologists, and 
historians will be featured. Members of this Society 
are cordially invited to attend the exhibition. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


The Antiquity of Man. By Sir Arthur 
Keith. 2 vols., pp. i-xxiti, 266 illustrations. 
Wiliams & Norgate, London; J. B. Lippinceti 
Co., Philadelphia, 1925. $7.50. 

This is a second edition of Professor Keith’s 
chief contribution to Anthropology. It is a 
thorough recast of the first, with important 
corrections and additions. The two volumes 
are as stimulatingly and enjoyably written as 
everything from the pen of this best known 
English student and writer on man’s prehis- 
tory; and even though far from finality in 
many points, or perhaps even from perfection, 
they may be warmly recommended to the 
student of these questions. 

The scope of the work will best be seen 
from the Contents: Volume I—A Neolithic 
Community of Kent; Neolithic Communities 
in Crete, Egypt and Babylonia; The People 
of the Submerged Forest; The Discovery of 
Pre-Neolithic Man; Continental Types of 
Man during the Later Palaeolithic Periods; 
Englishmen of the Later Palaeolithic Period: 
Further Examples of Later Palaeolithic Men in 
England; The Mousterian Period in England 
and the Men of that Period in France; The 
Distribution of Neanderthal Man in Europe; 
The Anatomical Peculiarities of Neanderthal 
Man; Men of the Acheulean Period; Galley- 
Hill Man; Pre-Mousterian Man in France 
and Italy; Ancient Man in East Anglia; Heid- 
elberg Man; Is Homo Sapiens an Ancient 
Type’; Malta and the Land-Bridge to Africa; 
Ancient Man in South Africa. 

Volume II—Rhodesian Man; The Face and 
Status of Rhodesian Man; Pithecanthropus— 
The Java Man; The Wadjak and Talgai Men; 
The Antiquity of Men in North America; 
Early South Americans; The Discovery of the 
Piltdown Skull; The Antiquity of the Pilt- 
down Race; Eoanthropus Dawsoni; The Dif- 
ficulties of Reconstruction; Can Fossil Frag- 
ments Yield Reliable Evidence of Man’s Evo- 
lutionary History?; Head—Ancient and Mod- 
ern—in Profile; The Brain of Fossil Man; 
The Piltdown Mandible; Evidence of the 
Teeth of Fossil Men; Facial Features of Fos- 
sil Man; A Chapter of Conclusions and Index. 

In the Preface the author tells us that, while 
interested, like other anthropologists, in ‘the 
abstract problem of man’s origin and antiqui- 
ty,’ he is “more directly concerned with the 
concrete question of the origin and antiquity 
of men of our own type.” 


The books themselves are replete with 
thought and in many respects it is easy to be 
in agreement with the genial author. If there 
are exceptions they are explainable, there are 
less of them than in the first edition, and they 
are milder. The main exceptions are unques- 
tionably in the section dealing with ancient 
man in America. Professor Keith is still in- 
clined to accept a geological antiquity, even 
if but a moderate one, for many of the old 
finds, including the Calaveras skull, notwith- 
standing what was shown about this by Holmes, 
Putnam and Merriam. Yet he partly redeems 
this by the statement (p. 483) that “we have 
seen no evidence to lead us to suppose that any 
race preceded the American Indian in the new 
world,” yet (p. 484) he feels “that human 
secrets still lie hidden.in., America’, As to 
Professor Osborn’s Hesperopithecus (p. 476), 
“his courage deserves to be vindicated, but on 
the evidence now available I do not think the 
primate nature of Hesperopithecus can be up- 
held.” 

The author has added a chapter “in which 
an attempt has been made to summarise the 
evidence relating to man’s antiquity in East- 
ern lands and at the same time to note the kinds 
of men who occupied them in early days.” 

As to America, only one specimen is found 
worthy of notice, which is the tooth of the 
FHesperopithecus. However, “even those who 
have faith in Dr. Osborn’s experience and 
judgment, and believe in such possibilities as 
he has announced, regard the evidence as in- 
sufficient to return more than an open verdict.” 

The ever-increasing evidence has compelled 
Professor Keith to alter his “attitude towards 
many of the major problems of man’s evolu- 
tion.” This is particularly the case as regards 
the antiquity of the modern forms of man. 
As it is, “all experts agree that full-blown mod- 
ern man made his advent in Europe in the 
latter third of the Pleistocene period” and he 
has to “confess that» asevidence |... ac- 
cumulates it does not favor” his former con- 
tention that the modern forms of man were 
more ancient. The following words are best 
quoted in full: “I have expected during these 
past ten years, that remains of the modern type 
of man would be found under circumstances 
which would prove their early Pleistocene age. 
No discovery of this kind has been made. Nay, 
one of the discoveries on which I leaned—that 
of the Ipswich skeleton—has given way. The 
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Ipswich man has fallen headlong down the 
scale of time from the farthest to the nearest 
point of the Pleistocene period. The evidence, 
as it now stands, leads us to believe that be- 
tween the date to which Galley Hill man has 
been assigned and the time which marks the 
final arrival of the European type, Neanderthal 
man was in possession of our part of the 
world. . . . Then, other evidence on which I 
relied to prove the permanency of the modern 
type—to prove how resistant it is to evolu- 
tionary change—has given way.” Huis belief in 
the resemblance of Englishmen of the Neo- 
lithic period to Englishmen of today has also 
had to be moderated. 

A remarkable innovation which calls for 
serious reflection is the author’s radical reduc- 
tion of the estimates as to the duration of the 
Pleistocene and Pleiocene periods. In his opin- 
ion the archaeological evidence does not per- 
mit of any higher estimate for the Pleistocene 
than 200,000 years and if the Cromer beds are 
not so ancient as was supposed, of which there 
are some indications, the “Pleistocene period 
will have to undergo another reduction, becom- 
ing little more than 100,000 years.” 

‘Professor Keith sees only two Pleistocene 
glaciations in England, but assumes also a 
late Pleiocene glaciation. He has “come to 
realise that the ‘law of uniform or collateral 
evolution’ has a wider significance than I had 
formerly believed .... such a law implies 
that species descended from a common ances- 
tral stock may assume simultaneously charac- 
ters which the ancestral stock did not possess.” 
Migration, he believes, “has played only the 
most minor part in shaping the evolution of 
man. ... The more densely populated parts 
of the world are also the centres of most rapid 
evolution. We have to presume, until we can 
prove to the contrary, that each racial type has 
been evolved in that part of the world where 
now we find it, and we have to apply this rule 
not only to living races but to extinct and fossil 
races of mankind.” 

ALES HRDLICKA. 


Cradle of Man Traced to Asia. 

A “catch” title, under which the New York 
Times of Sunday, October 25, brings a valu- 
able account by Professor Sir Arthur Keith 
of the most recent discovery (June of this 
year) of early human remains in a cave on 
the western shore of the Lake of Galilee in 
Palestine. The discovery was made by Mr. 
F. Turville-Petre, a young Oxford graduate. 
It consists of a large part of a skull of a nean- 
derthaloid type, together with about 400 stone 
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implements resembling those of the Mousterian 
period in Europe. The skull lay about eight 
feet deep, and the entire old deposit was cov- 
ered by an undisturbed layer of rocky deébris, 
above which were four feet of stratified layers 
of Neolithic and later accumulations. No parts 
of the skeleton accompanied the skull, and why 
the skull came to be buried there is not certain. 
It “certainly was buried there when the Mous- 
terian flint implements were being fashioned 
and when now extinct forms of animals pas- 
tured on the plains of Gennesaret.” 

The Galillee skull is now being cast and one 
of the first replicas has been promised by Sir 
Arthur to the U. S. National Museum. A. H. 


Catalogue of Early Medieval Woven Fabrics 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, Depart- 
ment of Textiles, by A. F. Kendrick. Pb. 
vil, 74, 24 plates. Oxford University Press, 
London, 1925. 2s 10d postpaid. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum has long 
been known as being responsible for some of 
the best catalogues and handbooks issued by 
any such institution. These have a value and 
usefulness far outreaching their use in the 
museum, for scholars and authors of more 
popular art books use them for constant ref- 
erence, and they should be in every art library. 
To this important series has been added the 
present little volume. All students of textiles 
know of Mr. Kendrick and his work, his schol- 
arship, his books and contributions to the Bur- 
lington Magazine and other periodicals. They 
will welcome the new catalogue, as giving a 
concise survey of a most important chapter 
in the history of textiles, one where design 
and color find a complete expression, and in 
which important elements of design transcend 
national frontiers. The romantic story of 
Sassanian and Byzantine silks and damasks is 
well summarized in the chapters used as intro- 
ductions to the several classifications. So ably 
is the historical material handled that students 
who do not have available the larger and more 
detailed works of Raymond Cox and Otto von 
Falcke will find all the necessary details given 
for a broad view of the development during 
the period covered. The descriptions of the 
valuable pieces in the Museum are again of the 
quality one would expect from Mr. Kendrick. 
The material itself is of very superior quality, 
especially that group of textiles which came 
from the Bock Collection which was acquired 
in 1863. Any discussion of this handbook 
should in justice to it call attention to the ex- 
cellent printing, the useful, clear plates. 

L. E. Rowe. 
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Recently we announced a Special Book Bargain 


$25 for the Regular $35 edition of the 


PALACE ua vINOs AT Tuberc Uu los (AY 


By ae ARTHUR uae with these 


We had only thirty-two copies then. Now the 
supply is all but exhausted. No more will be 


® 

printed. You will never have another chance to i h E 
secure this edition, lavishly printed, illustrated and C1S i } : as 
bound. 

Have you not some friend interested in things of 
beauty and rarity to whom you would like to make a Seals 
sumptuous present (such as this monumental work) 
for 

Christmas 


Send us your check with order to secure this special 
price. If you wish to make certain the book will 
arrive on or before Christmas Day, send your order 


ALMOST ALL GONE! S tamp out 


promptly. The mails are always congested during 
the holiday week. Address: 


“Merry Christmas e 
“and°Good Health 


Book Department, 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


OCTAGON ANNEX WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 


BRENTANO’S 


means 


SERVICE 


Christmas is the time when each one tries to 
serve his fellow man. 


For many years we have specialized in service 
every day. 


We have one of the largest, most up-to-date and 
comprehensive stocks in the country. 


If we happen to be out of what you want, we can 
and will get it for you promptly and cheerfully, no 
matter where or when published. No one else 
can give you the same service. 


Come in and see what we have for Christmas. 
It will do your hearts good. We are ready for any 
demand, any pocketbook. 

And the earlier you come, the 


better we can serve you. 


BRENTANO’S 


F at 12th Washington, D.C, 


TRAVEL 


Arthur Stanley Riggs, Director and Editor of 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, has reissued, in new and 
revised editions, his two remarkable travel books 


Vistas Jn Sicily 
France From Sea Go Sea 


Such critics as those of the Boston Transcript, 
New York Times, Springheld Republican, Washing- 


ton Post, Chicago News and others are unanimous 


in praise of both books. “France” is called 

“eé F : . 99 73 (e ] 39 “ce 33 
ascinating, omplete, a prose poem. 

“Sicily ”’ is ‘ Delectable,” “a remarkable view of an 


unknown land,” and in the words of one critic— 
“Ts this Thos. Cook & Son? Please reserve accom- 
modations for me on the first boat for Sicily. I have 
been reading Arthur Stanley Riggs’ ‘Vistas in 
Sicily,’ and must go at once!” 

The Publishers, Robert M. McBride & Co., will 
be glad to mail their catalogue on request, showing a 
large and brilliant list of new books—travel, fiction, 
belles lettres, etc.—especially suited as gifts for 
either the Christmas season or for intending visitors 
to Europe. A postal to this office will bring details. 

The price of each volume is $2.50, postage free, if 
remittance accompanies orders. 


Book Department 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
Octagon Annex 


Washington, D. C. 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
| ; New York 


The Robb de Peyster Tytus Memorial 
Series on Egyptian Wall-Paintings in — 
Rock-Cut Tombs 


The Theban rock=cut tombs are among the most 
interesting monuments of Egypt. For more than 
15 years the Museum’s Egyptian Expedition has 
been at work among them. The Museum is pub- 
lishing a record, in 5 magnificent folio volumes, of 
scenes and inscriptions from their walls, with 
authoritative and fascinating text. The brilliantly 
painted scenes from the tombs, depicting in detail 
the religious beliefs and daily life of the time, are 
shown by plates in color, line, and photogravure. 


The series comprises: 
Voi. I. The Tomb of Nakht at Thebes. Folio. 
New York, 1917. In paper, $20; 1n boards, 25. 


Vors. IT and III. The Tomb of Puyemre at 
Thebes. Folio. New York, 1923. In paper, 


$25 per volume; in boards, $30 per volume. 
VoL. IV. The Tomb of Two Sculptors. Folio. 
New, York, 1925. In paper, $28; in boards, $32. 


Vot. V. Two Ramesside Tombs. The Tombs of 
Userhet and Apy. (In preparation.) 


Postage extra 


Four of the most beautiful reproductions in color 
are issued separately, price $5, postage 25 cents. 
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Gibson Bros. 


INCORPORATED 


1312 Eye St. N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Established 1862 


E the 
Ku Klux Klan 
Un-American ? 


CG ““No!’”’;says Hiram Wesley Evans, Imperial 
Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan. And in an 
authorized interview with Stanley Frost in 
the December FORUM, Dr. Evans, former 
Texas dentist, ably defends the mysterious, 
hooded order of which he is leader. 


G “Within a few years,” says Dr. Evans, “‘the America of our fathers will be 
saved or lost. And unless some other way is found, all who wish to see it saved ° 
must work with us. We hold firmly that America... must be kept American 
. .. this is our intolerance: we will not endure attempts to tear down the funda- 
mentals on which the whole structure of our nation and our civilization is based.” 


QO This article, which is probably the first “official’? Klan pronunciamento to 
receive general circulation, is by way of answer to the attack on the Klan made 
by “Governor” Pattangall of Maine in a recent issue of the FORUM. 


G| The FORUM is a non-partisan magazine of free discussion. It gives both sides. 
FORUM discussions are frankly outspoken and, above all, fair. The FORUM 


aims to interpret the new America that is gaining consciousness in this decade. 


A dozen other features, including a paper by 
Havelock Ellis and a fantasy by H. G. Wells 


The publishers will enter introductory subscriptions, five 
months for $1.00. Please mention this advertisement. 


Address: FORUM, 247 Park Avenue, New York. 


FORUM 


DECEMBER 


Edited by HENRY Gopparp LEAcH 


AMERICA’S LEADING MAGAZINE OF DISCUSSION 


FIVE ISSUES FOR $1.00 | 
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Christmas 


The folk of ‘merry England” sang ‘‘Carrolles’’ because they 
were glad. You can bring the same spirit of Christmas glans 
into the hearts of your friends by including 


Art and Hrchacology 


in your regular Gift Budget. When you know how much you will 
spend, and for whom, set aside part of this Budget for a gift that 
will bring joy and interest twelve-fold to the recipient. 


We can enclose a neat and attractive little card of greeting to the a 
effect that the gift is a monthly remembrance from you, carrying rs 
good wishes throughout the entire year, 


Most Christmas gifts are gifts on Christmas Day. After that! 


They give pleasure once, and once only. 


But this Magazine, coming regularly every month, swinging in be 
like a Caravan from the ends of the earth, laden with Remembrance, _ 
with Archaeology, with History, with Romance, with News, and 


above all with rare Beauty, gives your gift twelve times the sig- 
nificance and value of the less thoughtfully chosen offering. 
And to send it saves your time and energy during the holiday season, 


when every moment counts. Your friends will appreciate such a | 


rich gift. 
Regular Subscription, $5 


CHRISTMAS CLUB RATES 


Two Subscriptions, $9; Three, $12; Four, $14; Five, $17.50 
Add fifty cents each for Canadian or Foreign Postage 


(Renewals cannot be accepted at these rates) 


Art and Archacology 


Octagon Hnnex Washington, D. C. 
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